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PREFACE 

This book is the English version of our book “Sw*d History of 
EagUad”, which is gaining much popularity among the sti dents, 
now-a-days. This was necessitated because of the demand?, both 
of History scholars and the students from, different parts of India, 
especially from Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
J & K and Delhi. 

All the good suggestions made to our Hindi Edition have been 
fully incorporated. Every attempt has been made to make the 
language very simple. The style is also both lucid and interesting. A 
large number of History Books by Eminent Historians have been 
.consulted with profit. 

This book contains an exhaustive treatment of the social, 
economic and cultural aspects of the History of England alongwith 
the political aspect. Numerous maps and illustrations have been added 
to make the subject-matter all the more clear and delightful to the 
students. 

We hope, like all 01 $ other books, such as Swan History «I 
Aaclent India, Swan History of Muslim Rule in India, Swan History 
of Modern India, Swan History of the Punjab. Swan History of 
National Movement and Swan History of Modern Europe, this book 
will also find favour both with the History Professors and the 


Students. 

Any suggestion with a view to make 
more useful, will be thankfully received. 
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History of England (1688—1945) 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE STUART DYNASTY 

BEFORE 1688 A D. 


THE STUART RULERS 


1. JamM i 

2. Charles 1 

3. The Conunonweaiih 

4. Charles. 11 

5. James U 

6. William III and Mary 

7. Queen Anne 


1603-1625 A.D. 
1625 -1649 A D. 
1649-1660 A.D. 
1660-1685 A .D. 
1685-1688 A.D. 
1688—1702 A D. 
1702-17J4 A.D. 


1. James l (1603 - 25 A D ). Elizabeth, the last ruler of the Tudor 
Dynasty, did not many because of yanQus reasons and *0 the 
kingdom of England passed to James I in i603 A D. at her death. 
James I. who was the grandson of Margaret, Henry Vll s daughter, 
had been ruling Scotland since 1567 A D. The bitterness of the two 
nations, which had been going on since ages, ended with the union of 
the Crown. But the union remained simply a persona 1 one because 
the two countries maintained their separate Church and separate 
tPf liament. The actual union of the two countries took place in 
>1707 A.D. when, during the reign of Queen Anne the two nations 
were united in all respects. They formed one Parliament and both 
ingland and Scotland formed one country, named the United 
vingdom. 

James I was a learned man and had mastered many >»B8 ua »“- 
Jut his character had many shortcomings and for that reason he. like 
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Mobd Tughlak of India, came to 
be known as a * learned fool ’ His 
contemporary Henry IV, the King 
of France, called him "the wisest 
fool in the whole Christendom ” In 
fact, James lacked farsightedness, 
tact and wisdom. He failed to 
understand the changing times. 
He believed in the ‘Divine Rights 
of Kingship* and used to say “ King 
is the source of Law." 

But neither the English nation 
nor the Parliament agreed to his 
ideals and so he soon became un¬ 
popular among the people. His idea 
of themarriage of his son Charles 
to the Catholic princess of Spam 
did not find favour with his sub¬ 
jects As such he should have drop¬ 
ped the matter but, being stubborn 


and haughty, he, remained stuck to James I 

his views and thus made his people turn against him. He, then, 
increased the taxes of his own accord and sold the high offices and 
therefore incurred the anger of his people. So. there started a struggle 
between the King and the Parhament during his reign (1603-25 A.D.). 
James was a bit coward and so the struggle did not shape into a revo¬ 
lution during his regime but when his son Charles openly opposed the 
Parliament there started a Civil war which led to the latters* fall and 
execution. 

2 Charles I (1625-49 A D.). Charles succeeded to the throne 
of England after the death of his father in 1625 A D. He came to bo 
known as Charles 1. He could neither 
win friends nor could he please bis jflBR 
well wishers. He had neither the 
ability of understanding others nor of 
making them understand him. He J3 ||By -1 

was more stubborn than his father WSy$3Kr>‘ 

and would do such acts in a fit 
of anger as would behove fools He 
believed firmly in the “Divine Rights 
of Kingship*’ and would not listeny 
to his people. Due to his obstinac 
he led the country to wars against 
Spain and France and when the 
Parliament refused to allow him A f' - 

the much needed money, he im- ••* 

posed arbitrary taxes, took forced !v 

loans from the people; fined the 
offenders heavilv, made the soldiers Charles I 
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live upon the sources of others and declared Martial Law during 
peaceful times. Not only that he even tried to arrest the five members 
the Parliament who opposed his unconstitutional acts. At last 



Queen Henrietta Maria 
(wife of Charles I) 

when the Parliament tried to establish its control over the army by the 
help of the Militia Bill, Charles got ready to fight against the Parlia¬ 
ment. So, the Civil War started which lasted (from 1642 to 1649 A.D.) 
for 7-8 years Charles lost the battle and was executed on 30th 
January, 1649 A D. 


3. The Commonwealth (1649—60 A D.) and Oliver Cromwell. 
A Commonwealth was established in England after the death of 
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Charles I and Oliver 
Cromwell became 
the Lord Protector 
There is no doubt 
that he raised 
the image of Eng¬ 
land in the eyes of 
foreign countries by 
his foreign policy. 

He maintained com¬ 
plete peace and 
order in the country 
but the people of 
England did not 
enjoy any freedom 
during his regime. 

The people who 
were struggling hard 
for their freedom 
remain'd oppressed 
under his military 
rule In fact, during 
his eleven years’ 
rule (1649 — 60), the 
power lay in the 
hands of military and 
the people grew sick Oli\er Cromwell 

of the military rule. Cromwell died in lb.‘S acd, when his son 
Richard look over the reign of the administration, every thing 
went to dogs. Being a weak and incapable ruler he failed to maintain 
..is hold over the army. He resigned of his own accord in 1660 A.D. 
only two years after he had taken over the charge in 1658 A D. There 
was a grave danger ot unrest in the country when General Monk, a 
close associate ot Cromwell, came to the rescue of his country He 
summoned the Parliament which decided to restore Monarchy in 
E "?' and , *>• '660 A.D. Charles II. son of Charles I, was 

prom^d to rule gf^ of En « land and ^ a special declaration he 


man ". (,6 U 6 ® . 85 A D ) Charles 11 wa * a wise and capable 

£“• K^ nZf A ' hC h,storian Soo,h 8 alc - "He was the wisest of the 
mnrh f^nf .K H S/eatest m many walks of life." He had learnt 
much from the execution of his father ard f-orn his exile He was so 

R^manV^h' 1 r”? T" h ' S m ° Uth ,0 dn > b °dy. He believed 
in the Roman Catholic Faith and wished to become a despot like his 

predecessors but never wanted to disclose it openly He was so 

practical a man in his bebavi ur that whenever heVund any oppo- 

his°nobrv'■ he , W0U C I<1 become alert of the situation and amend 
Jl P u ol f? accordingly So. throughout the whole of his reign he 
upheld his dignity and demeanour. He neither imposed any arbitrary 
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taxes nor forced any unconstitutional acts upon the people. He never 
allowed anything to become a bone of contention between him and 
the Parliament. Thus, he had fully established his supremacy before 
he died in 1685 A D. 

5. James II (1685—88A.D.). Charles Ii had no issue, so, after 
his death in 1685, bis younger brother James ascended the throne as 
James II. The people of Eogiand had already opposed his succession 
before he came to the throne because of his stern belief in the Roman 
Catholic Faith Had he been tactful and a practical :nao, he would 
have changed his attitude according to the changing circumstances. 
But he was a contrast to his brother in wisdom aDd statesmanship. 
Having got the power in his hands, he altogether forgot the prevailing 
conditions and lost his power of discrimination. He, being dogmatic 
in his faith, started religious oppression upon his people openly. At 
the same time he tried to enforce his de«poiic rule on his people. He 
began to play havoc with the law of the land, impose heavy taxes, put 
the people behind the bars indiscriminately and do various unconstitu¬ 
tional acts As a result of his policy he was soon at daggers drawn 
with his Parliaments. He became so unpopular among the masses 
that he was forced to quit the throne in 1688 A.D. in favour of his 
daughter Mary and son-in law William III. This revolution came to 
be known as the ‘Glorious Revolution* which resulted in the end of 
the despotic rule and establishment of the constitutional rule. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 
The Stuart Rulers 

(1) James f (160.1—25 A.D.). The quarrel between the Parliament and 
the King started during his period because he wanted to rule in his own despotic 
ways. But he was a coward and so the quarrel did not take a serious 
turn. 

(2) Charles I ( 1625—49 A.D.). He was an unworthy son of an incapable 
father He started an open quarrel with the Parliament and established tyran¬ 
nical rule on his people. Consequently, the Civil War broke out and in 1649 A D. 
he was executed. 

(3) Commonwealth (I649—60A.D.) and Oliver Cromwell. A Commonwealth 
was established in England after the death of Charles I. But the freedom-loving 
people had to remain suppressed under the military rule of Cromwell and so in 
the eleven years* period they again turned to monarch'*. 

(4) Charles II (1660—85 A.D.). He was the ablest of the Stuart Kings and 
passed his time quite well. 

(5) James II (1685—88 A.D .). He lacked tact and power of discrim.na¬ 
tion. He acted so unconstitutionally in his short period of three years that he 
had to save his life by fleeing from the throne of England. 


Causes of Conflict between the Stuarts and Tbeir Parliaments 
The seventeenth century in England is known for the quarrel 
between the Stuart Kings and their Parliaments In fact, the History 
of England from 1603 to 1688 A.D. is the history of the quarrel 
between the Crown and the Parliament This struggle was due to 
many causes and some of them are mentioned below : 
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1. Theory of the Divine Rights of Kings. Nearly all the Stuart 
Kings and especially James I and Charles 1 believed in the Divine 
Rights of Kingship They believed the King to be the Lieutenant of 
God on earth and that neither the pecple had a right of appointing 
or removing a KiDg nor any citizen could criticize any action of the 
King. The King, they viewed, was above law and cculd do or act in 
any way he liked. He was not bound to any wor'dly power. James I in 
his book * True Law of Free Monarchies' has forcefully asseited his 
‘Theory of Divine Rights’ and all other Stuart riders also 
believed in this theory. James I used to say, "King is the source of 
law ” and likewise Charles I said, *'/ ewe the accounts of my actions 
to God alone.'* The people and in particular the Parliament were not 
prepared to accept such theories which allowed the King such a free 
hand to do anything at his sweet will. In the ‘Apology of 1604’ the 
Parliament requested the Kk.g to give up such a policy but, instead, 
he became more rigid and after him his Stuart descendrnts remained 
firm to this theory. Thus the ‘Theory of Divine Rights* created 
differences between the King and the Parliament which later on took 
a serious turn 


2. The Financial Problem The financial problem was another 
matter of dispute between the Stuart Kings and their Parliaments The 
Stuart monarchs could not establish their despotism without making 
themselves financially sound. The demand of money from the 
Parliament implied some constitutional bondages on the free will of 
the monarch for which the Stuart Kings were not prepared and so they 
took to unfair means such as increase in import-export duties, imposi¬ 
tion of arbitrary taxes, sale of titles, auction of monopolies, forced loans 
and benevolences, etc. Such arbitrary measures greatly harassed the 
people and put them in great difficulties which proved fatal for the 
Kings themselves. The Kings were not prepared to facilitate the 
Parliament and the Parliaments, in turn were not ready to show any 
benevolence to the King. The arbitrary measures of collection of 
money from the people stirred a great opposition among the masses. 
Thus the financial question added fuel to the fire. 


3. Foreign Policy. The Stuart Kings adopted a foreign policy 
which suited their personal interests rather than lookirg after the welfare 
of the country. Thus the foreign policy created differences between 
the King and the Parliament James I tried to win the friendship of 
Spain, a Roman Catholic country, which had been a bitter enemv of 
England since the days of Elizabeth I. Charles even went further. He 
tried to establish matrimonial alliances with another Catholic country 
1 Fra . occ - L » lc 1 r on * h,s Allure against Spain and France led to the 

K" y f, ,hC C M U , n ' r . y am ? ng ,he ° ,her European countries. 
Charles iI and James U bad nearly surrendered their foreign policy 

re n ma.Tnn m nf 0 • ! nce ; u’ ‘t* S,Uart Kings ralher degraded the 
reputation of England in the European countries. So the Sluart 

monarchs began to be looked down upon by the people and the 

Parliament and thus their opposition greatly increased 
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4. Religious Policy. The Stuart Kings had Catholic bent of mind 
labile mo't of the members of the Parliament were Puritans in their 
with which evidently proved a great cause of difference between the 
Stuart Kings and their Parliaments. The Puritan members of the 
Parliament who held a majority during the reign of James I, wanted 
that the Bishops should be appointed by the people and not by the 
Kings. But James I replied, “Afo Bishop , No King ** He wanted to 
say that if the people demanded a right of elect.ng a Bishop, they 
would one day demand the election of monarch. Again, during the 
reign of Charles 1 tne atrocities committed on the people in the name of 
religion by William Laud brought a slur on the name of Stuart Dynasty. 
Charles II and James II bai again the same religious difference with 
the Parliament which proved a great cause of quarrel between the 
the Stuart Kings and their Parliament Charles 11 tried to emancipate 
the Catholics whereas James II tried to make England a Catholic 
country. But this policy led to such an opposition that he had to flee 
from England. 


5.' Control over Ministers. The matter of control over ministers 
was again a bone of contention between the Stuart Kings and their 
Parliaments. The Kiogs took the ministers and other high officials 
as their personal servants and wanted them to work according to their 
wishes whereas the Parliament wanted to get the incapable favourites 
of the Kings and the tyrannical ministers punished This controversial 
matter often led to the quarrel between most of the Stuart Kings 
and their Parliaments. During the reign of James 1, the Parliament 
filed suits against three of his ministers, Morapesson, Francis Bacon 
and Middlesex. Similarly, during the reign of Charles I the Parliament 

tried to impeach the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Strafford. 

Again, during Charles Il’s reign Lord Danby was tried while the Earl 
of Clarendon escaped to Europe Thus, we find that the question of 
control over the ministers was one of the main causes of struggle 
between the Stuurt Kings and their Parliaments. 


6 Control over the Judiciary The Stuart Kings held themselves 
above law and wanted the various judgments to be proclaimed accord¬ 
ing to their wishes So. in order to punish their opponents and critics, 
they had established their prerogative courts like the Cour of Star 
Chamber the Court of High Commission, the Court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission etc These courts inflicted heavy punishments on the 
King’s opponents and. consequently, they^gave rise to the bitterness of 
the people 3 against them. Sir Edward Coke, a judge opposed the 
interference of the King during James Is reign In 1641 A.D., 
duriog Charles I's reign, the Long Parliament by its Grand Remons¬ 
trance 8 . bitterly criticized the atrocities committed by these courts In 
1649 A D at the birth of the Commonwealth, these courts were 
ahnikhpH lames II however, tried to restore them and 
conseauentlv^he had to co on his exile. In fact, the members of the 
Parliament did not tolerate the appointment or removal of judges by 
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the King. Likewise, they did not relish the King s unaue influence on 
the judges. : U g 

7. Unfavourable Times. The changed circumstances did not fa- 
vour the Stuart Kings and they were forced to face their hostile rarlia 
ments. When the Tudor Kings occupied the throne, the people wan¬ 
ted to strengthen the hands of the monarchs because of the prevailing 
chaos, disorder, evils of the Church and danger of the foreign attack. 
But in 1603 A.D. the situation completely changed. There was peace 
and order in the country. There was neither the danger of the Barons 
nor the fear of the clergy. The country was safe from foreign invasion. 
The trade had progressed much and the education had greatly enlight¬ 
ened the outlook of the people. The people could now pay their atten¬ 
tion to the attainment of their rights and, under these circumstances, 
the suppression of the Parliament was not an easy task In fact, the 
unfavourable times had, in the very beginning of the Stuart Dynasty, 
started showing the signs of cracks. Even the last Tudor despot, 
/.<?.. Elizabeth I, had to feel the gravity of the circumstances and cried 
that the buildirg erected during her reign had started crumbling 
down. 

(8) Lack of Tact and Skill Under these circumstances the Stuart 
Kings could have run the»r governments b> practical wisdom, tact and 
good behaviour. But, unfortunately, these Kings did not possess such 
qualities as ihe Tudors had. The Stuart Kings never tried to feel the 
pulse of their people and even if they understood their feelings, they 
would act quite the reverse. This led to their unpopularity among the 
masses and consequently their opposition increased. They actually 
failed to recognise the need of the hour. They would take a stubborn 
attitude when they should have yielded In 1687 A.D. when James II 
proclaimed the First Declaration of Indulgence, he smelt the opposition 
but even then he ordered the Second Declaration of Indulgence the very 
next year. Thus, because of lack of wisdom and practical behaviour, 
he had to abdicate the throne. 

(9) Other Minor Points. There were certain other trifling matters 
which made the situation still worse. Firstly, people were against the 
idea of keeping a standing army during the peace time. Secondly, the 
people were annoyed at the soldiers being kept in their houses as 
parasites. Thirdly, they opposed undue interference of the Kings in the 
election of the members of the Parliament. They never tolerated that 
the King should declare the election of a member null and void and 
nominate a member of his own choice. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Causes of the Conflict between Ihe Stuarts and their Parliaments 

... _ 0) Theory of Divine Rights of Kingship. (2) The Financial Problem. 
(3) Foreign Policy. (4) Religious Policy. (5) Control over the Ministers. (6) 
/«!c?. ntro1 over lhc Judiciary. < 7 > Unfavourable Times. (8) Lack of Tact and Skill 
(9) Some other Minor Points. 



Glorious Revolution of 1688 A.D. 

The year 1688 /\ D. nas got its own significance in the History 
of Eogand There occurred a revolution in that year which, though 
peacefu l in nature, had far-reaching effects of great significance. The 
revolution made James II. a great despot, to abdicate his throne in 
favour of his daughter Mary and his son-inlaw William III who 
agreed to rule according to the law of the land. It was a turimph of 
the Parliament over the Crown which led to the democratic form of 
government There was no bloodied and so the revolution is often 
called ‘Glorious Revolution . 

CAUSES OF THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION OF 1688 A.D. 

Q. 1. Critically examine the causes of the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688 (Pb.B A. 1946, Delhi BA. 1966) (Imp.) 

Or 

What were the unconstitutional measures of Jarae9 II which led to 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688 ? (Delhi B A. 1952) 

Or 

Trace the events which led to the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 

(Delhi B.A . 1970. Agra B A. 1967) 

Or 

" James II was responsible for his own misfortune.” Is this a fair 
verdict ? (Agra 1965) 

Ans Glorious Revolution of 1688 A.D. There occurred a revo¬ 
lution in England in 1688 A.D. which was peaceful in nature but had 
a great significance otherwise. As a result of this revolution the Rule 
of Law took the place of the despotic rule. On 23rd December, 
1688 A.D., James II fled from England to France and the Parliament 
handed over the Crown to his daughter Mary and his son in law, 
William of Orange The revolution is popularly known as the ‘Glorious 
Revolution' or 'Bloodless Revolution . 

Causes. James II was himself responsible for the revolution 


9 



because the Parliament, on its pyrt. favoured him with the grant of 
£19,00.000 annually which had never been sanctioned even to his bro¬ 
ther Charles II That is why Prof. Adams has said, "Never was a King 
stronger than James II u<75 in 1685 when he ascended the throne. ’’But, 
soon, due to lack of tact, wisdom and practical knowledge he lost the 
confidence of both the Parliament and the people within a short period 
of three years. His predecessor, Chailes II, was always prepared to win 



James II 


over his opposition or amend the wrong done whereas he ( James II) 
would become all the more obstinate in his behaviour. He used to 
believe that nobody could harm him. In his pride he did many unfair 
and unlawful acts which b'came the cause of the revolution. The follo¬ 
wing are some of the important causes of the revolution of 1688. 

(I) Efforts made by James II to Restore Catholicism in England. 
James II's Catholic faith was somewhat tolerable to the people but his 
efforts to convert the people to his own belief forcefully was highly unde¬ 
sirable. In doing so he made excesses to such an extent that he had to 
abdicate his throne. He was no good a statesman. The Whigs also 
could not like his soft attitude towards the Catholic Faith particularly 
the forcible conversion of the masses. He, thus, displeased both the Tory 
and the Whig parties. In this connection, M M. Reese has said,*'His un¬ 
doing was his obstinate de\otion to the Catholic religion". Again, 
Southgate has also criticised him when he says, “He was foolish 
enough to think that he could rely on their ithe Tory and the Church 
party) help if he attacked the Church itself In this he was utterly mis¬ 
taken and the remainder of his reign is filled with the story of his efforts 
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to extend Roman Catholicism, and of his loss of the support of every 
class of the community 

(2 yEfforts to Repeal the Test Act. James had no chance to succeed 
in his missic.: unless he repealed all such Acts as laid restrictions on 
the Catholics. The Test Act was a great e>e sore for James as it clearly 
laid down that those who did not believe in the Anglican Church 
could not be appointed either in the Church or in the government 
offices It was a great hurdle for James because he could not make 
any appointments of the Catholics. He ordered the Parliament to 
repeat the Act but on its refusal he at once did away with the 
Parliament which resulted in a bitter conflict. 

(3) Dispensing with and Suspending of the Acts of the Land. At 
the refusal of the Parliament to repeal the Test Act, James began to 
work arbitrarily. He began to use his Suspending and Dispensing 
power in Older to benefit the Catholics. But the people and the 
Parliament could not bear such actions of the King because the repeal¬ 
ing of the laws was an assault on the constitution of the country. It 
was a challenge to the rights of the Parliament which it legislated in 
1641 A.D. But James II did not care for such an opposition. 
Asserting his right of Suspending and Dispensing power, he made 
some appointments of the Catholics both in his court and in 

military. 

(4) Establishment of the Court oj Ecclesiastical Commission. In 
order to pursue his religious aim and make a forceful admittance 
of the people to his religion, James restored the prerogative court but 
with a changed name i.e. Court of Ecclesiastical Commission The 
Long Parliament had enacted against the establishment of such courts 
in 1641 and as such it was James’s unlawful act Jeffr.es. a tyrant and 
unimmoral man, was appointed to the post of Chief Justice "Jb ^urt 
Anybody who dared to oppose James s Catholic faith was tried by 
these courts and awarded deterrent punishment. But. by these unfair 
and unlawful acts. James lost his prestige and the people became his 
bitter opponents. 

(5) Interference in the Internal Affairs of the Universities. 

James I s interference in the internal affairs of the Universities turned 
the public opinion against him. He wanted that the Universities should 
bring forth Catholic-minded students. In order to achieve that, he 
started appointing Catholic teachers in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. He dismissed Sir Isaac Newton, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Cambridge University, because he refused to award the M A. 
Degree to a Catholic candidate, a Bencdict.ve Monk. Aga.n he dis¬ 
missed aU the 25 Fellows of the Magdalen College of the Oxford 
University because they refused to accept Farmer, a Roman 
Catholic as their President and instead elected Hough 

James then appointed Parker to this post but his action annoyed 
the learned men of the country. In this connectron. historian Southgate 
has remarked. "But any progress that he ma de by iccu ,ing Roman 
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Catholic appointments was more than counter balanced by the opposi¬ 
tion which was aroused by high-handed proceedings " 1 

(6) James II's Cruel Treatment with his Enemies. Janies was so 
cruel at awarding punishments that, once again, it recalled the bloody 
days of the 'Bloody Mary*. The Duke of Manmouth and the Duke of 
Argyll revolted against these atrocities. James U not only hanged them 
but even punished their followers and brutally murdered 300 of them. 
The dead bodies of these people were hung up on the trees. About 
400 of these followers were taken prisoners and sold as slaves in the 
West Indies; this punishment, according to some historians, was worse 
than the execution even. The brutalities brought contempt for James 
from all corners. In the words of Trevelyan, “/r was the first thing 
in the new reign that alarmed and disgusted the Tories.' 2 

In this connection Ramsay Muir also remarks, "The sword of 
tyranny is always two edged—the tyranny and cruelty committed by ed 
James II started a reaction against him'*} 

(7) Maintaining a Standing Army . James had raised an army for 
suppressing the revolts of certain chiefs like the Duke of Manmouth and 
the Duke of Arygll but, after having put. down the rebellions, he instead 
of disbanding the army, increased its strength and maintained it 
permanently. Naturally he meant to create awe in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple so that they dire not oppose him. But to maintain a huge standing 
army was against the Civil law because it meant a military rule in the 
country. The people got alarmed of the situation but made up their 
minds to strike hard agaiost it. 

(8) Friendship with France . Louis XIV, the King of France, 

was an enemy of England. He was staunch in his Catholic views 
and was a tyrant to his Protestant subjects. The English, who were 
mostly Protestant, disliked Louis XIV but James II began to establish 
his close intimacy with him and considered him his great sympathiser. 
When James started spreading the Catholic religion, the people of 
England understood that he was acting under the direction of some 
foreign King But, as some historian has said. "The English could not 
tolerate that their King should receive dictation from a foreigner ” 
Consequently, a large majority of the English people turned against 
hirn. 's 

(9) Discontentment in Scotland and Ireland. Both Scotland 
and Ireland were under England but James I made them his enemies 
by his obstinacy. He appointed a notorious mao. Tyre Connel, as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He committed atrocities upon the Protestants 
oi Scotland who believed in the Presbyterian Church. These two 
countries could have been of great help to him but James II turned 

YYYiv* **•>??** ^ Southgate — 4 Text Book of Modern English History, Chapter 

2. M. Trevelyan —History of England, Book IV, Chapter IIV, p. 267. 

3. Ramsay Muir— British History , Chapter XXIX, p. 331. 
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<l 'l. Tr ! a c 0/ r? e \ en Bnhops - Tbe P'°P |e had not yet 
reconciled to the First Declarat.on when the very next >ea. ie in 1688 

A.D. James issued another Declaration and asked the clergy that the 

Declaration be read out to the people on first two Sundays of the 

month of June. According to Ramsay Muir. "It was an attempt to 

rum the power of the Bishops by their own hands:' The priests were 

against it. Soon, seven Bishops, including Saner aft. the ArchbishoD 

of Canterbury, sent a petition to the King to absolve them of the 

duty of reading out the Declaration to the people, hut the King unable 

to see through the gravity of the situation, arrested the seven bishops 

He charged them with treason and arrested them. They were however 

acquitted by a jury on 30th June. 1688 A D. On this account there 

were great rejoicings in the town. Even the soldiers in the King s 

army at Hounslow Heath fell happy. So. the Church, too. became 

an enemy of the King 


(12) Birth of James U s bon. inspite oi aii the.se atrocities, 
the people of England were putting up with James il became he had 
grown old and had no son. They knew that after his death, his daughter 
Mary, who was a Protestant, would occupy the throne and then they 
would heave a sigh of relief. But their hopes were dashed to the ground 
when his wife. Queen Mary of Modena, gave birth to a son. It was 
now feared that the new Prince would be brought up as a Catholic 
and the people would be dominated by the Papists for ever The 
people were so desperate that they began to think seriously of removing 
the KiDg. According to Southgate. ‘ Yet it is doubtful if the nation 
would have risen against him i.e. James II, had it not been the birth of 
a son . The indefinite continuance of his tyranny could not be borne.” 

(13) Difficulties of William. The circumstances compelled 
the people of England to invite his daughter Mary and her husband 
William of OraDge to come over to England with his army. It is 
a common belief of the historians that the revolution would not have 
been possible if William had not needed the help of England against 
his bitter enemy Louis XIV. In the words of Trevelyan, ”He needed 
England as much as England needed him” A historian has well said. 
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4 William was not eager to obtain the Crown of England for its own 
sake His heart was in the defence of Holland. By becoming the 
King of England he could secure the permanent alliance of England 
against France. It was worth his while to make the attempt.” 

Events of the Glorious Revolution 

Force 1 and prompted by circumstances, seven great men of the 
country,, which included representatives of Church, the Whig and the 
Tory parties, sent an invitation to Mary and her husband, William 
of Orange, through a special messenger, named Admiral Herbert, 
requesting him to reach England with his army and save the people 
of England from the tyranny of James II. The letter read as follows— 

*'The people are so generally dissatisfied with the present conduct 
of the government in relation to their religions, liberties and properties 
•all of which have been greatly invaded) and they are in such expec¬ 
tation of their prospects being daily worse , that Your Highness may 
be assured, there are nineteen parts of twenty of the people throughout 
the Kingdom, who are desirous of a change, and we also believe would 
willingly contribute to it, if they had such a protection to countenance 
their rising as would secure them from being destroyed, before they 
could gel to be in a posture able to defend themselves, it is no less 
certain that much greatest part of the nobility and gentry are as much 
dissatisfied , although it be not safe to speak to many of them before¬ 
hand, and there is no doubt but that some of the most considerable of 
them would venture themselves with Your Highness at your first landing 
whose interests would be able to draw great numbers to them .” 

Having got the invitation, William landed at the port of Torbay 
with 15.000 soldiers on 15th Nov. 1688 A D. On the other hand, James, 
too, proceeded against William but on the way he came to know that 
even some of his own followers had changed sides. Not only that, the 
Commander of his army, John Churchill, who later on became popular 
as the Duke of Marlborough, had crossed over to the other side. His 
own daughter. Princess too. left him. Seeing all this James II 

is said to have uttered these words, ”May God save me, my own 
children have left me in the lurch.” He tried to pursuade the people 
that he would call the Parliament, remove the Catholics from their 
high posts and do avay with the ecclesiastical courts but no one 
believed him At last, he was compelled to flee from England on 
23rd Dec., 1688 VD., with his wife and the new-born child to France. 
According to the historian Ramsay Muir, “While fleeing from England 
James U rhrt w the Great Seal of England into the Thames with this 
view in mind that its loss would pose a great difficulty for the succeed¬ 
ing rulers In fact he threw away the Seal of the Divine Rights of 
Kings in the river.” 


—British History, Chapter XXIV, p. 33. 
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Resolts and Imporlance of the Glorious Revolution 

Q. 2 Explain why the ‘Glorious Revolution’ was so called ? 
Describe its main results and importance. 

(Pb. B.A. 1949 ; Delhi . £..4. 7970, 72; 7>b. A/./4. 7957. &?. 
64, 66) (V. Imp). 

Or 

How far was the Revolution of 1688 Glorious and a Revolution ? 

(Agra. BA. 1963) 

Or 

“The Glorious Revolution is said to be the least violent and the 
most beneficent of all the Revolutions”. Comment. 


Or 

“The Revolution of 1688 was a great event in fhe Struggle by 
which, in Great Britain, the King became fhe servant of the people”. 
Justify. (Pb. B A. 1967; Delhi B.A. 1954, 56, 57 ; Pb.M.A. 1963) 

Or 

Discuss the results ol the Glorious Revolution. 

(Delhi B A. 1968) 
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Ads. The Revolution of 1688 has a great signiflcance in the 
History of England because, as it is said, “The Glorious Revolution 
is said robe the least violent and the most beneficent of all .the 
Revolutions .** 

Why is this Revolution (of 1688) called a Glorious Revolution ? 
The following arguments are put forth in support of calling this 
revolution as the ‘ Glorious Revolution' : — 

(1 ) It was a Bloodless Revolution. It was fortunate for 
Great Britain that the transition from despotism to constitutional 
monarchy was brought about without any bloodshed or Civil War as 
was the case with many revolutions. The French Revolution of 1789 
is a contrast to this revolution. That was a bloody revolution in which 
the King, the Queen and thousands of other people were beheaded, 
which flooded the streets of Paris with blood Even in England in 
1649 A.D. Charles I was removed and executed after a great Civil 
War which lasted for seven \ears (1 612- 44 A.D.) Many innocent 
people were killed and so, in comparison to such blody revolutions, 
we have to acknowledg: this revolution, as Burke said, "A Happy and 
Glorious Revolution " 

2. It was based on Consent and Compromise. The glory of the 
revolution lay in the fact that the Whigs, the Tories, the Churchmen 
and the Dissenters, al! made a common cause. The whole English 
nation participated and. unlike Magna Carta and Petition of Rights it 
was not, a work of one faction alone. According to Trevelyan. “7/ was 
affected by the whole nation , by a union of all closses , M In the words of 
Dr. S.B. Chrimcs, ‘The Revolution settlement wos based essentially 
upon a compromise . and such was acceptable , not only to the Whigs , but 

also to the moderate Tories . there was no suggestion that the 

executive power in the state had been transferred from the Crown to the 
Parliament. What had been settled once for dl was that the Crown 
liad its own proper sphere of authority , that the Houses of Lords and of 
Commons had theirs , and that the common law , too , had its own sphere. 
1 he laws which recognized or assumed these co existence spheres of 
authority were not going to be alte cd in any fundamental respect. It 
remained to adjust the relation between these authorities . and to create 
working arrangements among th s m which could answer to the practical 
needs and political realities of changing circumstances " (English 

Constitutional History pp. 165*166). 

7/5 Results were both Important and of Permanent Nature. 
i his Revolution had a lastiog effect and the settlement stood the test 
of time It put an end to the Divine Rights of Kings for ever and the 
future Kings of England never tried to show themselves as the 
Lieutenant of God on earth. They now became certain that they were 
tk r 5P. resenlatives their people and could be removed by them. 
tKi e i!i ,n8 r^u S ?° , . OD S er above law, rather he had to rule according to 
the law of the land.- The revolution also proved the supremacy of the 
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' Parliament. No King now had the right to levy taxes without the 
consent of the Parliament or to make arbitrary laws The Revolution 
proved not only beneficial to the Parliament but to the people at large. 
It established the Rule of Law which meant justice to all. It put an 
end to religious atrocities and brought in an era of religious toleration. 
This and many other achievements of this Revolution prompt us to 
regard this Revolution as the * Glorious Revolution'. 

(4) It greatly enhanced the Prestige of England This Revolution 
is glorious, for it enhanced the prestige of England among the foreign 
countries. Charles II and James II (from 1660 1688 A D.) were domi¬ 
nated by Louis XIV who moulded their foreign policy according to his 
whims. England seemed to have become his colony thus and the policy 
of the Stuart Kings had put a slur on the fair name of the country. 
But the coming of William and the union of the Crown of England 
and Holland restored a free foreign policy to the country. William 
established an alliance of England, Holland, Spain and many German 
states against France. He gave Louis a decisive defeat and raised the 
prestige of England. Laying emphasis on the importance of this 
Revolution Trevelyan remarks. '*For many generations to \ come the 
Revolution of 1688 —89 was spoken of by our ancestors as the 'Glorious 
Revolution'. Its glory did no ' consist in any deed of arms , in any signed 

T act of heroism on the part of Englishmen, nor in the fact that a whole 
nation proved Itself stronger than one very foolish King. There was indeed 
a certain ignominy in the fact that a foreign fleet and army . however 
friendly and however welcome , had been required to enable Englishmen 
to recover the liberties they had muddled away in their frantic faction 
feuds the true ‘ glory' of the British Revolution lay in the fact that it 
was bloodless, that there was no civil war no massacre , n > proscription 
and above all that a settlement by consent was reached of the religious 
and political differences that had so long and so fiercely divided men 
and parties. The settlement of 1689 stood the test of time. It led not 
only to a new and wider liberty that had ever before been known in 
Britain but to a renewed vigour and efficiency in the body-politic and 
in the government of the empire. The long and enervating rivalry of 
Crown and Parliament gave place to co-operation between the two 
powers , with Parliament as the leading partner. From the external 
weakness that had characterized England in the seventecth century tht 
country rose through the successive eras of Marlborough , Walpole and 
Chatham to the acknowledged leadership of the world , arms and 

commence , in political and religious freedom and intellectual vigour." 1 

Results of the Glorious Revolution 

■f 

The Revolution of 1688 is not only important in the History of 
England but in the History of the Whole Europe, (t has everlasting 
effects which may be described as follows : 

1. G.M. Trevelyan, Hisory of England , Book IV, Chap. VII p, 472. 
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(1) End of the Divine Right of Kings and Success of the People. 
The Stuart Kings and in particular James II had firm belief in the 
Divine Right Theory. They ruled as they liked and acted according 
to their whims. But the Revolution of 1688 gave a death blow to 
their despotic rule. The Parliament, ignoring the right of succession, 
removed James II from the throne and establish**! its right to depose 
or enthrone a King by offering the crown to William and Mary. 
Tho Revolution established the right of the people to elect a King or 
remove him for his wrongs. After the Revolution .the English 
Kings, even George III, did not dare to rule according to the Theory 
of the Divine Right. According to M M. Reese, “ The importance of 
the Revolution of 1688 lies, not in the constitutional provisions which 
accompanied it, but in the sense that the King and his people had found 
a new relationship . The King had lost his indefeasible title of his 
throne, he was the first servant of the sovereign people and if he dis¬ 
obeyed his masters, he would be removed from the post." 

(2) Supremacy of the Parliament was Established. The struggle 
between the King and the Parliament, which started with the accession 
of James I, lasted till the end of the Stuart Dynasty. The Civil War 
of 1642—49 A.D. and consequently the execution of Charles I could 
not put an end to this quarrel. But the Revolution of 1688 decided 
the issue which even the Civil War of 1642—49 A,D. failed to do. 
The issue was decided in favour of the Parliament which established its 
supremacy over the King. In this connection historian Southgate 
remarks, “The great question which dominated affairs in the Stuart 
period was settled at last. There was no longer any question of superio¬ 
rity as between Crown and Parliament, for the Revolution decided it 
Parliament had deposed a King and had appointed another and had laid 
down conditions on which the new Kint should accept the crown. The 
supremacy of the Parliament was complete .” 

Similarly, Trevelyan has said. "The struggle between the Parlia¬ 
ment and the King, which was a special feature of the Stuart Period 
ended for ever. It gave the Parliament an upperhand and monarchy 
never behaved as an equal to the Parliament." 


(3) Establishment of the Constitutional Government in place of 
the Despotic Rule. In the words of historian Pollard, "The Revolution 
was singularly negative so far as its results were expressed in the Bill of 
R,gh s and the Act of Settlement. These celebrated constitutional docu- 
P r . ov,s \°" s f°' “If government." The Revolution did 
man ISh •“ or a Self Government in so far as the common 

“ ? r ' 8ht of v ° te and the K| ng continued to form his ministry 
!t h d ' . Even ‘5 en we J caDDOt deny the fact that it gave a dea h- 

kZ ln»?'T, an f d ,n,roduc ed an era of constitutionalism The 

the 

• constitutional form of Government ga,ives - i0 - “ established 
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(4) Independence of the Judiciary was Established. James II 
misused the courts during his despotic rub. He punished people 
heavily and even brutally, through his prerogative courts. Now with 
the end of the despotic rule, the courts became free of the King’s 
influence. The judges became free of the King’s control. They 
could no longer be appointed or dismissed by the King All their 
rights were safeguarded and with the passage of time their salaries 
were fixed. There came an era of equality in justice and people 
began to enjoy liberty. In this connection Trevelyan has said, 
** Justice and humanity, divorced from all party considerations, gained 
greatly from the signal overthrow of James and Jeffreys. The judges 
ceased to be removable at the will of the Crown. Trials were conducted 
with decency and on the whole with fairness." 

(5) The Fate of Romm Catholicism was doomed for ever in 
England. The Stuart Kings, especially James II. did their beat 
to restore Roman Catholicism in England. James II never hesitated 
in repealing and violating the law of the land in order to facilitate the 
Catholics. Many atrocities were committed on those who opposed him 
and even the help of the army was sought to create an awe among the 
people. Had he been allowed to remain King, he would have uplifted 
Catholicism. But his exile gave a death-blow to Catholicism for ever 
in England. For all the misdeeds of James II the people avenged 

J* themselves of the Catholics and as such, his failure proved a failure of 
Catholicism. 

(6) Meginning of the Period of Religious Toleration. Con¬ 
troversy over religion had been a great problem during the Stuart 
Period; it was also a problem during the Tudor Period. But this 
Revolution settled this controversy once for all and started an era of 
religious toleration. As all these religious sects except the Catholics 
had joined hands to bring and favour the revolution, so all these 
sects were given freedom of prayer and in 16&9 A D. complete 
religious toleration was granted by the Act of Toleration. The 
Roman Catholics were, anyhow, not granted this privilege because 
it was considered as a foreign religion belonging to the Pope of Rome 
At the same time it was feared that the Catholics might harm the 
basic principles of the Revolution. There is no doubt that all religious 
sects did not gain by this Revolution; yet it brought in an era of 
toleration. A historian has truly remarked "After a thousand years , 
religion at length, was released from the obligation to practice cruelty 

on principle, by the admission that it is the incorrigible nature of man 

to hold different opinions on speculative subjects (like religion)" 

g (7) England once again became a first rate European Power• 

* England commanded a great respect among the European countries 
during the reign of Oliver Cromwell But Charles II and James II. who 
succeeded him, sold their foreign policy to the French monarch LoiiU 
XIV and in this way they became a willing tool in his hands England 
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lost her prestige. But with the accession of William to the throne 
of England. France suffered a defeat ?nd by the Treaty of Ryswick in 
1697 A.D. she had to accept the overlordship of William over England 
with the promise that he would not support the cause of James II. 
So, England once again regained her power and prestige. 

(8) England was forced to take Part in the European Politics . 
William had accepted the throne of England in order to take her 
help against Louis XIV of France So in order to save Holland he 
entangled England into European politics. France and Holland had 
bitter relations for the last 125 years and during this period they had 
been at war for seven times. Southgate has rightly remarked, * The 
hostility of England and France towards each other which began with 
the feel of the Stuarts {in 1688) continues for a century and a quarter. 
During this period the two countries were involved in seven great wars ; 
they were really due to the same fundamental cause throughout .” 

The above discussion shows the importance of the Revolution 
of 1688 both in the History of England and Europe. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The Revolution of 1688 in England has a grea* significance in the History 
of Europe. The circumstances and events which led to its success were less 
violent and produced effects of far greater importance. 

Why is the Revolution of 1688 called a Glorious one ? 

(1) It was a bloodless revolution. (2) It was based on consent and 
compromise. (3) Its results were both important and permanent iu nature. 
(4) It greatly enhanced the prestige of England. 

Results of the Glorious Revolution 

(1) End of the Divine Right of Kings and success of the people. (2) 
Supremacy of the Parliament was established. (3) Establishment of the consti¬ 
tutional Government in place of the Despotic Rule. (4) Independence of Judiciary 
was established. (5) The Fate of Roman Catholicism was doomed for ever in 
England. (6) Beginning of the period of Religious Toleration. (7) England 
once again became a First-Rate European power. (8) England was forced to 
take part in the European politics. 

Nature or Chief Characteristics of the Glorious Revolution 

Q. 3. Discuss the nature of the Glorious Revolution. 

Or 

Briefly describe the chief characteristics of the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution. 

Ans. This question has already been dealt with in the previous 
question but again a summary o«' the same is given below for the 
benefit of the students. 

Various historians have given divergent views about the nature 
of the Revolution of 1688 A.D.. Some of its chief features are given 
below 
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(1) Its Non-Violent Character. One of the most important 
feature of the Revolution of 1688 is its non violent character. There 
was no bloodshed in it nor was there any civil war. A new King 
replaced another King but there was no loss of any blood and heoco 
this Revolution is called a “Bloodless Revolution”. 

(2) Its Compromisin’ Aspect. Another great feature of the 
Revolution is that it was a compromise between the various sects and 
factions of the English people who joined hands for the much needed 
change. People of divergent political views and religious ideologies 
got united for a common cause. Such a compromise was not 
possible in 1642 A.D. and the result was the civil war whereas 
in 1688 A.D. all the Protestants united together to overthrow the 
Catholic regime, There were two political parties i.e the Whig and 
the Tory which got united to fight against the despotic rule of 
James 11. In fact the whole English Nation had become one for 
bringing the Revolution. 

(3) Its Revolutionary Nature. Some of the historians do 
not regard the events of 1688 as a revolution because a revolution 
is caused by great disorder, upheavals and bloodshed. But in spite 
of its peaceful character the events of 1688 proved more than a 
revolution because its effects were in no way less important than a 
revolution. The King, whom the people did not want, abdicated the 
throne thereby leaving the throne vacant to be filled in at the will of 
the people. Again, the permanent nature of its results establish the 
fact that the events of 1688 were of the revolutionary nature. 

(4) Its Constitutional Aspect. The Revolution seems toe 
have decided the issue of the supremacy between the King and th c 
Parliament. This problem began since the successson of th. 
Stuarts on the throne of England in 1603 A.D. and persisted through 
out the Stuart period. • The whole of the Stuart period seems to 
revolve round this problem. Thc Revolution of 1688 at last solved 
this tangle in favour of the Parliament and the King had in future 
tos bow to the will of the Parliament. 

(5) It was both Conservative and liberal. In the words of 
Marriot, this Revolution was conservative in nature. He is of the 
view that this Revolution retained many of the old things. Many 
things which were vague now became quite distinct. William 111 
was made to agree to such principles only as Charles II had already 
accepted at the time of his accession in 1660 A.D. Trevelyan, another 
historian, on the other hand, regards this Revolution as a liberal one. 
According to him. this Revolution encouraged such elements which 
later on gave rise to individual liberty, democratic principles and 
established the supremacy of the Parliament ,etc Trevelyan rightly 
concludes, “// (i e the Revolution) carne not to overthrow the law, 
but to confirm it against a taw breaking King. It was at once liberal 
and conservative. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Nature or Chief Characteristics of the Glonious Revolution 

and Liberal. 

University and other Important Questions 
1. What were the unconstitutional measures ofJames II which 

led to the Glorious Revolution of 1618? (Delhi B A. ) 

. 2. Explain the constitutional importance of ‘•j 5SSfP«l£ 

1688. Would it be correct to say that it laid the foo g®“^ P $ 54 ) 
montary Government in England ? 

3. Trace the events which led to the Glorious Revolution. 
How did it affect the foreign policy of England ? (Delhi B.A. 195 ) 

4. What were the constitutional changes which the Revolution 

of 1688 brought about in England ? What were the effects of these 
changes? (Delhi B.A. 1950) 

5. “The Revolution of 1688 was an important event in 
European history as in England history.*’ Discuss. (Delhi B.A. 1957) 

6. Review briefly and critically the importance of the Glorious 

Revolution. Does it really deserve this title ? (Pb. M.A. 1957) 


*» 


7. “James II was too foolish to exercise his discretion rightly. 
He was reactionary to the suicidal point.*’ “State realities failed to 
make him open min-ded ” “He plunged headlong into ruin. In the 
light of these views discuss the character and policies of James II. 

IPh . M.A. 195o ) 


8. “For many generations to come Revolution of 1688—89 was 
spoken of by our ancestors as the Glorious Revoluti >n.” Comment. 

9 How far was the Revolution of 1688 a Glorious Revolution ? 

(Agra B.A. 1963) 

10. Wtiere did the true ‘glory’ of the English Revolution of 
1688 lie / (Pb. M.A. 1964) 

\X. Critically examine the causes acd results of the Glorious 
Resolution of 1688. (Delhi B.A. 1965) 

12. What were the rights claimed by James II under the 
Dispensing Power and the Court of Ecclesiastical Commission ? How 
did he exercisr *hem in practice ? • (Pb. M.A. 1965) 


13. “James II was respon3ible for J is own misfortune.” Is this 
a fair verdict ? (Agra B.A. 1965) 
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14. How far is it correct to regard the Glorious Revolution as 

merely a phase in the struggle of Dutch Protestant nationalism against 
the French Catholic imperialism ? (Pb M'A. 1966) 

15. “The Glorious Revolution solved the unsolved problems.” 

(Pb. B.A. 1967) 

16. What were the circumstances that were responsible for the 

Bloodless Revolution of 1682. (Agra B.A. 1967) 

17. Discuss the results of the Glorious Revolution. 

(Delhi B.A . 1968) 


18. Trace the events leading to the Glorious Re volution. Point 

out its constitutional significance. (Delhi B.A . 197U) 

19. Briefly discuss the importance of the Revolution of 1688. 
How far did it lay the foundation of Parliamentary g° v ( e "J m j™ 19V) 

20. Analyse critically the results of the Revoluti ( 0 “ e ^ f i ^ 1972) 
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William III and Queen Mary 
(1689-1702 A.D.) 

William III and Mary came to England at the joint invitation 
of the Whig and Tory Parties. James II had fled to Franco and the 
throne of England had been laid vacant. So, after fulfilling certain 
conditions, William and Mary were handed over the reins of the 
Government in 1689 A.D. Both of them jointly ruled England till 
1694 AD. when Mary died and William continued to rule over 
England singly up to 1702 A.D. 

Mary was humorous 
and a good-tempered lady. 

The people of England 
greatly loved her. Although 
William could not receive that 
warmth yet he was much 
respected. He was a great 
statesman and a good 
general. He freed the foreign 
policy of England from the 
clutches of France and won 
her a good name in Europe. 

His reign is remembered for 
reformed administration and 
passage of important legisla¬ 
tion. Historian Mowat, 
while telling his place in 
hlj/ory. has c ' : d, “He gave 
his whole tin. -. to the affairs 
cf the state , to :ini par :n no 

amusements whatsoever t.r- William III 

cepi hunting to whio. kc 

w aspassaionately addictea. _Te gave civil freedom to England , for a 
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time at lea*t, and secured her safety from abroad. For these gifts, 
England must thank this great statesman who died unloved but respected 
by his people." 

The Revolution Settlement 

1 What do you understand by the Revolution settlement ? 
Bring ont all the aspects of this settlement and point the measures 
for its maintenance. 

( Pb . B.A 1964 , 66, IB M.A. 1956 , 60) ( V. Important) 

Or 

Describe the important legislative measures which were passed 
during the reign of William III. How far did they remedy the evils of 
the later Stuart Despotism ? 

Or 

How did Parliament become supreme at the end of the Stuart 
period, especially under William III ? 

Or 

Make a careful analysis of causes of the Bill of Rights and evalu¬ 
ate its significance. ( Pb . B.A. 1965,72, Delhi B.A. 1964) 

/S Or 

I>i<fci!s9 the provision on the Act of Settlement and estimate its 
imnaftaoce in the history of the ascendancy of Parliament. 

/ ( Pb . B.A. 1972, Pb. M.A. 1961) 

^ Ans. The Revolution Settlement. After the Revolution of 
1088 the people of England and the different parties set forth to decide 
certaiD policies which became known as the Revolution Settlement. 
The settlement was not struck at once in 1688-89 A.D. but it took 
a bit longer time. Some of the historians count the period from 
1689 A.D , when the Bill of Rights was passed, to 1701 A D. when 
the Act of Settlement was enacted as the period "of the Revolution 
Settlement. In fact the Revolution Settlement covers the whole of 
the period of William’s reign (/ c. 1689-1702 A.D.). Many impor¬ 
tant laws were enacted during this period which made the Parliament 
supreme and laid the foundation of the rule of,law. 

1 Bill of Rights. The foundation of the Revolution Settlement 
was laid by the Bill of Rights of 1689 A.D. It contained the same 
articles as were announced in the Declaration of Rights by whi?h 
William obtained the throne of England. Uf fact when the Declara¬ 
tion of Rights was passed by the CoveDtiotf Parliame nt, it came to be 
known as the Bill of Rights. The Bill ot Kignts criticized the.uncons- 
titutional acts of JamesJI, such as the mamtenence of ^permanent 
army establishment^eccelesiastica] courts, interference in the affairs 
of the Parliament, influencing the^ourts by unfair means and misuse 

of suspending and dispensing powers, etc. At the same time it laid 
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down the principles which William and Mary and their successors 
should follow while ruling England. Thus certain limitations were 
pat on ihe rights of the Kings. Some of the main clauses of the Bill 
of Rights are as follows : — 

(1) The suspending and dispensing powers as exercised by 
James II were declared as illegal. 

(2) The King could levy no taxes without the consent of the 
Parliament. 

(3) The King cannot maiatain a standing army in peace 
times. 

(4) They could not establish any court or tribunal without the 
consent of the Parliament. 

(5) The appointment of judges was to be made impartially and 
honestly and the King should not influence any judgement of the 
courts. 

(6) The people had a right to appeal to the King for the 
safeguard of their rights. For doing so the King would not punish 
anyone. 

(7) The people were free to elect the members of the Parli^ 

ment. 

(8) The Parliament would hold regular sessions and that too 
in great number. There would be freedom of speech in the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

(9) It was laid down that anyone who was a Catholic himself 
or would marry a Catholic would not be allowed to inherit the Crown. 

(10) The kingship was offered jointly to Mary and William. 
If any one of them died earlier, the other would continue to rule. 
After Mary aad William, their heirs were permitted to succeed, but 
if they died issueless, Anae, the younger sister of Mary, and after her 
death her Protestant heirs would occupy the throne. 

Importance. Some of the historians regard the Bill of Rights 
as a very important political and a constitutional document. 
According to them it was the third charter of liberties. The earlier 
two were the Magaa Carta and Petition of Rights In the words 
of Adams, "The Bill of Rights, whether regarded historically as the 
end of a constitutional epoch or for what it is itself merely, is the most 
interesting document of the English history next to Great Charter .” 
Similarly Martin remarks, "The declaration of Bill of Rights, which 
was drawn up and passed through Parliament in 1688 , completed the 
work which Magna Carta had begun." 

-(The New Groundwork of British History, p. 538) 

The importance of the Bill of Rights is based on the following 
factors 
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"MepassiHg of,he BiLf Rights InTdtheTg sL^JwhTha'd 

‘s.for all practical purposes, the supreme authority of the country^ 
l,, /?) The B !'* of Rights proved that Monarchy or the title nf 

Sterr^rsrss: 

For . convenience and efficiency society delegates powers tn^nn 

e and U ,!Z'^°f e dU v ‘° '"“'l* and respecl ,heir “ v esftheir liberty 
and their estates. So long as the executive abides bv this fundamental 

‘forfei’n'ti! ""n' ^ bu ' a f ovc '" men < »hich violates,he contract 

■r.m nf !f'. e ° le Z‘ a ' ,ce °/ ,h f People and may be removed." 1 2 Thus the 
Bdl of R'ghts gave a dea.h-b'ow to the 7heory of Divine Right of 

the in™ T Th , B v ,ried t ? J puI “ aDy imitations on the despotic rule of 
the King. The King could neither frame nor repeal any law according 

of !he 0 pTi ?WeCt ?' ll T». He C0U !. d DOt ,evy aDy ,ax without ,h e consen? 
f/Jnn™ J ,ameD i' J be u mtmberS of lhe Parliament were allowed 
•• Thef^re ^'n/n blS CODne ? tion one historian has remarked, 
impossible'" ^'b* B ^ '° W °* e ° r ° yal des P 0,ism in England 

(4) Again this Bill safeguarded the liberty and rights of the 
people. It was clearly Jaid dowo that the people have full right to 
send petitions to the King in order to safeguard their rights. 

(3) This Bill made the succession of a Protestant ruler a perma- 
nent fea ure because it clearly said that a Catholic or who shall marry 
a Catholic shall not be allowed to inherit the throne. y 

Criticism Some historians have criticised the Bill of Rights 
on the ground that it has neither legislated anything new nor 
it has tried to restrict the prerogatives of the KiDg. The originators 
of this Bill left many of the rights of the King qufte safe. The King 
had the right to choose his ministers and they were responsible to him 


(1) Carter and Mcars —A History of Britain, Section V, p. 551. 

(2) M.M. Reese —The Vidors and Stuarts, p. 361, 
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alone and not to the Parliament. The impeachment of the judges 
was also a right of the King. In fact the makers of this Bill left many 
problems to be decided in the future. Ramsay Muir has greatly 
criticised this Bill. According to him, " There was nothing new in 
this Bill. There was no description of any fundamental principles , 
no mention of the sovereignty of the Parliament and no attempt was 
made to put limitations on the prerogatives of the King." 

Similarly M.M. Reese has said, "The framers of the Bill of 
Rights were largely content, therefore with . asserting the law as it exis¬ 
ted • they left the future to work out its own remedies for problems 
which they were reluctant to face. They left the King free to appoint 
his own ministers , and did not insist they should be responsible to 
Parliament. Judges still held office during the King's pleasure , the 
Crown s income was not fixed, beyond a resolution that for redress of 
all grievances and for the amending, strengthening and preserving of the 
laws Parliaments ought to be held frequently, nothing was done to 
compel the King to summon regular meetings of Parliament .” 

Conculusion The above criticism may be right in some ways, 
yet we should not forget the circumstances under which the Declara¬ 
tion of Rights, on which was based the Bill of Rights, was passed. 
The times were critical aod dangerous for England The 
framer of the Bill did not want to take such revolutionary steps as 
should dash everything to the ground. Secondly, Louis XIV of 
France was ready to strike at the opportune hour. Thirdly, the 
faithfulness of Scotland and Ireland was also doubtful. Fourthly, the 
Whig and Tory parties had many differences over the important issues 
and as such they could fall out at any moment. So, under these 
circumstances the framers of the Bill deserve applause for whatever 
they had achieved. Any revolutionary step could have divided the 
country into blocks and chaos might have followed which might 
have undid the Revolution Settlement. In this connection Trevelyan 
rightly remarks, “ The men of 1689 were not heroes. Few of 
them were even honest men. But they were very clever men. and 
taught by experience they behaved at this supreme crisis as 
very clever men do not always behave, with sense and moderation. It 
was the gravity of thSnational danger in the first months of 1689 , with 
France in arms against us, Scotland divided and Ire land lost, that 
induced Whigs/ind Tories in the Convention Parliament to make that 
framers compromised between their c onflicting principles and factions 
whirl, wr otill the Revolution Settlement ** 

T . .... . , E »glund. Book IV, p. 473) 

The Mutiny Act, 1689 A O. The British Parliament passed 
Acts which made the despotic rule impossible and the Mutiny 
;t is one of such acts. The Parliament had realised the neccessaity 
of a standing army for maintaining peace and for safeguarding the 
country from any external invasion. So the Parliament passed the 
Mutiny Act in 1689 A.D.. whereby ii tried to keep the army under 
its control. A military administration wing was set-u-. a code of 
conduct for a soldier w;*s specified and any breach cS was to 
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be punished by the military courts. The King was allowed to keep 
an army in order to maintain law and order in the country. This 
law has a great importance of its own. Its duration of one year 
necessitated thejrfeetmg of the Parliament, at least once in a year 
otherwise it was quite illegal for a King to maintain a standing army 
A es * ab,ishin 8 Control Over Finance. The law of \ Annual 

i Suppl l es established the sovereignty of the Parliament. 

Charles II and James H were allowed certain grants throughout 
their life but in case of William and Mary the grant was allowed 
only lor one year which again made it obligatory for the King to 
call the Parliament every year for the grant of his finance. The 
law of Appropriation of Supplies’ specified the fact that the grants 
were to be spent on the sanctioned items only. Later on, began the 
practice of auditing the accounts of the King by the Parliament 
Thus the Parliament established its complete control over the 
finance and expenditure of the country and consequently the 
Parliament was able to have full control on the administration of 
the country. Sir Henry Martin has said. "As a consequence , Parlia¬ 
ment acquired the complete control of Finance and with that an 
increasing control of the administration." 

4-Jhe Toleration Act. The Revolution also sought to develop 
a/po]jvy of religious toleration. At that time it was a burning 
qwstion whether freedom of worship should be given to the people 
who did not have faith in the Anglican Church. The 'High Church 
Men ’ were not in favour of granting any more concessions. The 
Toleration Act followed the Middle Path when it granted religious 
freedom to all those who believed in the 36 Articles out of the 
39 Articles of the Book of Common Prayer. In this way all the 
religious sects except the Roman Catholics and the Puritans got the 
religious freedom but still they could not take part in the State or 
Central Government. The Test Act and the Corporation Act which 
were already in vogue did not allow them civil liberties till the 
nineteenth century. 

Anyhow, the Toleration Act was definitely an important legis¬ 
lation because it undid the severity of the Clarendon Code and 
the feeling of toleration among the people began to increase rapidly. 
In the words of Sir Henry Marion, “ The Toleration Ad mailed , 
nevertheless , a great advance and from that time the feeling of tolerance 
increased steadily ." 

5. The Triennial Act. It was another rule which restricted 
the rights of the King still further. In 1694, the Triennial 
Act laid down that the life of a Parliament would be three years 
and after that the King would, by a special ordinance, allow’ new 
elections. This legislation further clerified that article of the 
‘Declaration of Rights’ which emphasised the demand of an 
increased number and regular meetings of the Parliament. 

The Triennial Act was also a remarkable legislation because it 
made it impossible both for any Parliament to prolong its tenure, like 
the Long Parliament, and for the King to continue with his favourite 
Parliament for a longer period according to his will. Now- the King 
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u •*!,„ y, TP ,\ a Parliament, as Charles I and James I had done, 
nor could he prolong a Parliament indefinitely. So, the Parliament 
freed itself from the control of the King. , . 

6 Repeal of the Licensing Act, 1695 A.D. The Licencing 
Act of 1662 A.D. had laid down many restrictions on the press. In 
1695 A D. when this Act lost its tenure William III did not 

sanction its continuation and thus the Licensing Act itself became 

nuU and void. As a result the printing activities developed the 
number of newspapers increased and a great number of books began 
to be published. So, the people got the freedom of expression and 
England began to make a rapid progress in the literary field. 

7 The Amended Treason Act, 1696 A.D. Previously those 

who were tried for treason were not permit ted to defend themselves 

bv encaging lawyers and so many innocent persons were punished. 
But now the Amended Treason Act of 1696 A.D. demanded two 
witnesses before one could be tried for treason and also the suspect 
was aliosydu the right of self-defence. 

Act of Settlement, 1701 A.D. The most significant 
^>vhich completed the work of the Revolution Settlement, 
the Act of Settlement which was passed in 1701 A.D. 
The main reason which demanded this legislation was the 

^clause of the Bill of 
Rights which stated 
that William and 
Mary would be 
succeeded by one of 
their children, failing 
which Mary's 

younger sister. Prin¬ 
cess Anne, would 
occupy the throne 
who would again be 
succeeded by her 
children. But 

things. happened 
on the other 
way. Mary died .n 
1694 A.D. without 
any issue and again 
the last son of 
Queen Anne, the 
Duke of Gloucester, 
died in 1701 A.D. 

This rapid develop¬ 
ment created anxiety 
among the English . 
as to who would 

succeed after Queen Mary II 

Anne. As such the 
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had the following clauses :— <=v-— -- 
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1. The Act provided that Princess Anne would succeed William 
who would be succeeded by Sophia, the Electress of Hanover and / 
her Protestant heirs. It was because Sophia was grand-daughter oT 
James I and as such she was the nearest claimant to the throne of 
England after Queen Anne. 


2. The English Monarch would have no relations with the 
Pope of Rome. He/she would have to declare his/her faith while tak■A-/' 
ing the coronation oath which would be according to the Church of 
England. 


3. If a person is a Catholic or turns to be a Catholic after 
having succeeded to the English throne or marries a Catholic, he/she 
was to vacate the throne. ’ Y 



Then this Act imposed many restrictions on the rights ofL^ 
the Monarch. 


4. The monarch would not leave England without the permis- V/ 
sion of the Parliament. 

5. The King would not drag England into any war for the 
defence of any other country or territory which was not an English ^ 
Dominion. 

% 

6. No person, who was not born in Great Britain or her 
colonies, could become a member of the Parliament or the Privy ^ 
Council. 

7. No person who has an office or a place of profit under the 
King or receives a pension from the Crown shall be capable of 
serving as a Member of the House of Commons. But this provision 
was repealed during the reign of Queen Anne because under this 
provision none of her ministers could remain a member of the House 
of Commons. 

8. In order to separate the judiciary from the executive the 
salaries of the judges were fixed and secondly it was laid down that 
they could be removed from office only if both the Houses of the 
Parliament pass a resolution to this effect. 

r- 

9. No person could seek pardon from the King while he was 
still being tried by the Parliament. 

10. All the business of the Privy Council should be transacted 
only in the Privy Council. The provision placed restrictions on the 
authority of the King from taking any case from the Privy Council to 
his own^courts. 

11. It was laid down that all the prevailing laws of the country 
were to be ratified by the King at the time of his accession to the 
throne. 
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Imitations on the prerogatives of the Crow with further 
Principles securing the rights and liberties of the subjects ana in 
defending the conditions on which the Crown should be held and in 
determining the order of succession of the throne. 


The Act of Settlement is important for the following reasons: 

(1) The Parliament established its supremacy over the King. 
It cot the right of dislodging or crowning a King. The K,n f 

the hereditary right to the throne and now he began to be appointed 
by the Parliament alone. 

(2) It settled once for all that only Protestant Kings could 
succeed to the throne of England. 

(3) It put an end to the ‘Divine Right of Kings'. 

(4) It was for the first time in the History of England that one 
of the clauses of the Act provided for the freedom of the Judges 
from the domination of the monarchs. It undid the Bacon s theory 
that the judges arc “Lions under Solomon's throne". 

(5) The King could pardon no person under trial by the 
Parliament. This made the ministers responsible for their acts to 
the Parliament. 



l/ 


(6) The foreign policy of England became free from any foreign 
yoke because the Revolution Settlement provided that the King could 
not drag England into any war which was not a part and parcel 
the English Dominion. It was also decided that only the Britishers 
could be the members of the Privy Council or the Parliament. 


So, the Revolution Settlement, no doubt, theoratically made 
the King an authority, yet for all practical purposes he was super- s 
sed by the Parliament. He became dependent upon the ParliamcaU/ 
for running his administration. The mutual compromise behind 
this Settlement is a thing of great importance. The ancient monar¬ 
chy and the constitution were no doubt there but there was a 
vast difference in their nature. The King was no more a despot 
but a constitutional head and the Parliament became more 
powerful. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The system of administration which the people evolved after the Revo¬ 
lution ot 1688 is known as the Revolution Settlement. 


• ui ivti •* aiivia % «»v 

.- ..- — the Revolution Settlement. 

... . . 0) Bill of tights, 1689 rv.D. ,2; Mutiny Act. 1689 A.D., (3) Laws es a- 
blishing control ove; Finance (<*' The Tolwit.on Act. (5) The Triennial Act, 
Repeal of the Licensing Act, .7) Th Amended Treason Act, and (8) 
Settlement. 
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Mgrfl B./i. 1963) 
Or 


#n f0r Md *5 ,lain c,ear| y long Struggle of Winiam EH 

to weaken the power of France. 


Ans. During the reign of William III (i.e. 1689—1702 A.D.) 
the foreign policy of England became independent of the foreign 
influence and it began to follow free course of its own. •' England's 
foreign policy under the Stuarts was very weak and particuJarlv 
during the reign of Charles II and James II it was controlled by the 
French King Louis XIV. The Stuart monarchs had sacrificed the 
national interests for their selfish motives. But William III followed 
an independent foreign policy and so under him England once again 
regained the reputation in European politics. 

William’s reign had to face many wars and in one form or the 
other, France always proved a bitter enemy in these wars. Therefore 
the main aim of William’s foreign policy was to subdue the growing 
power of France and to maintain the * Balance of Power ' in Europe. 
It was with this aim in view that William had accepted the throne 
of England. 


Submission of Ireland. The Irish, being Roman Catholics in 
their religion, refused to accept the Protestant monarch as their 
King and they revolted against him. When James II, father-in-law 
of William III, came to know of it, he along with many French 
soldiers reached Ireland. With the help of the French and the 
Irish people he wanted to regain his throne. But it proved a folly 
to win England through the gates of Ireland. That is why Southgate 
has said— 


11 He decided to begin with Ireland as he was most likely to 
be received with enthusiasm there . It was a strategic error . If he had 
succeeded in Ireland he would still have had to conquer England and 
Scotland , where William would have had time to consolidate his posi¬ 
tion. If on the other hand he had attacked England with a French 
army at his head he must possibly have achieved some success and 
if by any chance he had recovered his crown the reduction of Ireland 
would have presented no difficulty 

James II having reached Ireland called the Parliament which, 
through a legislation, snatched the land owned by the English in 
Ireland and by the 4 Act of Attainder ’ decided to put to death 
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about 2,300 Protestants; wholiad opposed James II. Many of the 
Protestants were besieged at Londonderry. Meanwhile William, 
with a large army, reached Ireland .and a severe battle was fought 
in July, 1690 A.D. at the banks of the river Boyne. James II was 
defeated and he once again fled to France. The Irish people 
continued the war but after the fall of Limerick they sued for peace. 
In 1691 A.D. a treaty was struck at Limerick. By this treaty the 
Irish got the freedom of worship but they themselves accepted 
William and Mary as their rulers. 

Submission of Scotland, 1689-92 A.D. The Parliament of 
Scotland acknowledged William and Mary as their rulers but some 
of the hilly tr bes refused to do so'.and revolted in favour of 
James II. Wili am sent an army under Hugh Mackay to suppress 
the revolt. The rebels under the leadership of Viscount Dundee, 
after a stiff resistance, repulsed the English forces at the Battle of 
Killiecrankie. But the sudden death of Viscount Dundee made the 
hilly tribes retire to their hilly areas. William ordered the hilly 
leaders to submit by 1st Jan., 1692 A.D., or to face the consequen¬ 
ces. All the leaders of these hilly tribes submitted except Mac Ian 
Macdonald of Glencoe. The enemeies of Macdonald tried to avail 
of this opportunity and to ruin him. They having sought the 
permission of William massacred Macdonald, his favourites and a 
large number of other people of Glencoe. This incident came down 
to history as the ‘ Massacre of Glencoe ’, William, when he came to 
know of this incident, was much grieved and soon he dismissed 
John Dalrymple who was responsible for this heinous act. This 
event, however, created an awe in the minds of the people of 
Scotland and never again anybody dared to take arms against 
William. 

William and France. As already said, William wanted to 
subdue the power of the French King Louis XIV and create a 
balance of power in Europe. He continued his wars against France 
throughout his reign which had many reasons. Firstly, Louis XIV , 
being an ambitious ruler , started extending his empire from north-east 
to the river Rhine and in north-west to the Netherlands. Such an 
expansion was dangerous for England too, so the English also 
joined hands with William. Again, William was the King of Holland 
as well and so he wanted to save his country along with England. 
He had been fighting against Louis XIV for the last 20 years. Holland, 
Spain and Brandenburg had made an alliance, known as the 
.*League of Augsburg\ against Louis. In 1689 A.D., with the 
accession of William on the throne of England , England also became 
a party to it. William was now determined to face France with 
greater vigour and to maintain the balance af power in Europe. 

The third reason was that Louis XIV took the side of James II 
and tried to restore him on the throne of England. He refused to 
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of v ^i an I was victorious and he recaptured the fortress 

£:' n ? 5 A D - The En S lish were much encouraged by 
At til' 7 ' /his victory greatly enhanced the prestige of William, 
m tne same fme Louis also unde 1 stood th a t victory was not always 
n ms side and so it was futile to continue the war. After a long 
jxirioa ot hostility, spreading over 8-9 years, both the sides signed 
the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 A.D. By this treatv, the two countries 
restored the captured territories and Louis XIV recognised William 

wn' ng °/ En £ ,and - The Treaty of Ryswick was a great triumph 
ior william because by this treaty he was able to check the growing 
power of France. The historian Tout has said about this treaty, 
l° U / S J P° wer was still quite great , but its expansion was now 
checked. . . . now England began to take more and more part in the 
European politics under the direction of a great statesman , England 
limited the power of France and won for herself a great place among 
the rulers of Europe.” * 

u . . Again, according to Churchill (one time the great Prime 
Minister of England), “ The Treaty of Ryswick marked the end of the 
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first period in this world war. In fact it was but a truce. Yet there 
were possibilities that the truce might represent a lasting settlement. 
William and Louis intercharged expression of the highest mutual 
regard. Europe was temporarily united against Turkish aggression. 
Many comforted themselves with the hope that Ryswick had brought 
the struggle against the exorbitant power of France to an equipoise.*' 1 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The aim of William’s Foreign Policy was to keep the growing power of 
Louis XIV of France in check and to maintain the ‘ Balance of Power' in Europe. 

Submission of Ireland, 1689-91 A.D. James II reached Ireland with the 
help of the French armies. He besieged the Protestants of Ireland in the fort of 
Londondem. But William reached for their help in 1690 A.D. and defeated 
James at the Boyne river. The Irish concluded, a treaty with William in 
1691 A.D. 

Suomission of Scotland, 1689-92 A.D. The hilly tribes of Scotland refused 
to recognise William as their King and rebelled against him. Their leader 
Viscount Dundee defeated the forces of William at Killiecrankie but the sudden 
death of Dundee forced the tribes to retire. All of them surrendered by 1st 
January, 1692 A.D., except Mac Ian Macdonald of Glencoe. Consequently, there 
was a massacre at Glencoe which brought bad name to William. 

William and France. Louis XIV’s desire of becoming a mighty ruicr, 
William’s desire of keeping the Balance of Power, Louis’s help to James II for his 
restoration to the English throne and the commercial rivalry between the 
French and the English led to continued wars between the two countries from 
1689 to 1697 A.D. In the beginning William's forces lost many battles both on 
the sea and on the land, but his firm faith like a rock made him triumphant at 
the end. The wars ended with the Treaty of Ryswick whereby Louis XIV recog¬ 
nised William as the King of England. 

Importance of William Hi's Reign 

Q. 3. “The Accession of William HI to English throne marked 
the beginning of a new epoch.’’ In the light of the above statement 
discuss thejmportance of William Ill’s reign. 

Or 

“William Ill's reign saw considerable enlargement of the power 
of the Parliament and the liberties of the people.” Justify. 

Or 

Why is the reign of William III is important in the History of 
England ? 1 

Ans. The reign of William III (1689—1702 A.D.) has a great 
importance in the History of England. The period saw significant 
cnanges in the Foreign and Home policies of England. During his 
reign tne various principles of the Glorious Revolution were put 


1. A History of the English-Speaking Peoples, Vol. Ill, p. 1. 
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into practice, 
as follows:— 


The importance of his reign in the different hetds is 


1702 in?r , i l " li , 0Ml Importance. The period from 1689 to 
g t c , onst ' tutlonal importance. Firstly, it put an 
end to the despotic rule of the Stuart Kings and established the 

,ZlrT Cy ,° f,h \ Parl i amen1 - The Stuart Kings wanted to establish 
Thev ft™ At 6 theyt r ed t0 act adding to their whims. 

n ° con 1 slde J rat ' on the wish es and feelings of their 

the Rnmi r;. h ", even , vl0lated the En 8 lish Iaw and tried to impose 
rise ”Orn a n CTathohc rehgion upon the people. His polices gave 
rise to the Glorious Revolution winch led to his abdication of the 
throne. After that when the Parliament handed over the Crown 
to Mary and William, it was proved that the King was not an 
^ ar r nat '°" ° fG ° d ° n ear th- The Divine Right Theory was fully 
nr thl d p d r y the . Pa i‘ am .^, Whl , ch '“creased the power and authority 

the > me r n w B '" a ° f Righ,s ' laid raa "y restrictions on 

the authority of the King and made it impossible for him to suspend 

or dispense with the law of the land. The Parliament also estab¬ 
lished her control over the finances of the country. The ‘Law of An¬ 
nual Grant of Supplies' granted the expenditure only for one year and 
as such the King had no alternative but to summon the Parliament 
at least once in a year. So, during the reign of William III, the rights 
ot the King were very much restricted and there established a 
•constitutional rule in England. 


Again the constitutional importance of William’s reign lay in 
the fact that the Party System and the Cabinet System of Govern¬ 
ment started in England during this very period. At that time there 
were only two parties in England-the Whigs and the Tory. As 
William got the throne of England by the joint efforts of both the 
parties, so he chose his ministers from both the parties. But both the 
parties had different aims and policies and so the ministers could 
not work smoothly and thus the administration of the country 
greatly suffered. At last William was compelled to select his ministers 
from one party alone which had the majority in the Parliament. So 
the Whigs who had a majority till 1696 A.D. enjoyed the favour of 
the King but in 1697 A.D. when the Tories got the majority, the 
King chose his ministers from them. By the adoption of this method 
there was smooth sailing of the Government because the Party 
being in majority, the King could easily gain the confidence of the 
Parliament. In this way unconsciously there originated the Party 
System of Government in England. In the words of Southgate— 


'In the development of British Constitution the reign of 
William III is important on account of two constitutional principles 
which came to the front . ... It was found by experience that it was 
difficult for the country to be ruled by a mixed ministry , and the 
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principle of Party Government came into being. And it was also found 
that the choice of the party from which ministers must be selected 
could not be left to the King ; it must be the party which commanded a 
majority in the House of Commons. 9 * 

2. Legislative Importance. During this period many laws were 
passed which restricted the rights of the King. The people got back 
their liberty by these enactments. The Bill of Rights put an end to 
the theory of the Divine Right of the Kings and increased the power 
of the Parliament. The * Annual Grant of Supplies* necessitated the 
annual session of the Parliament. The ‘ Mutiny Act* placed the army 
under the control of the Parliament because the Act was clear on 
the annual grant of maintaining the army and its administration. 
The 'Triennial Act* took the Parliament out of the King’s control. 
The freedom of the Press brought liberty to the people. The 'Act of 
Settlement ’ allowed only the Protestant Kings to occupy the throne 
of England. The judges were freed from the influence of the King. 
The ministers were no more responsible to the King but to the 
Parliament. So, all these laws brought the constitutional rule in 
the country thereby putting an end to absolutism and bringing 
parliamentary supremacy. 

3. Religious Importance. The 4 Toleration Act \ passed, 
during the reign of William III, gave religious freedom to all 
the sects except the Roman Catholics and the Non-Confirmists 
i.e. those who did not believe in the Anglican Church. No doubt' 
this law did not allow freedom to all the religious sects, yet it 
was the first of its kind. After that the feeling of religious freedom 
became strong. As such the 4 Toleration Act' proved the herald 
of the new age. 

4. Financial Importance. William III spent huge sums of 
money in his wars against France. So, in order to meet the 
expenses and to collect mone>, William founded the National 
Debt Scheme. The people began to lend their spare money to 
the Government instead of to the King. The scheme stabilized 
the Government as well as saved the people from the fear of losing 
their money. In 1694 A.D. the Bank of England was established. 
In 1695 A.D. the Government issued new currency and took back 
all the old deteriorated coins, which naturally gave a great fillip 
to trade, in spite of great financial burden on the government. 
One of the historians has well said, “ The expense of the change 
was heavy , but within a few years the beneficial effect on the country*s 
trade more than counter-balanced the cost which had been incurred 

5. Political Importance. The foreign policy of the Stuarts was 
generally weak as they had subdued it to the whims of 
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fh°rp!L XI Y’ the ^ ng of France - Th e Stuarts had sacrificed the 
foreign interests of tne country for their selfish motives So the 

^f rhame ° t star£ ed refusing the grant of money to the Stuart Kings 
The resuk was that the Kings began to beg money from France S 

Ts he took nC o e ver7h P T rfUl “J influ , ential - Bul William III, as soon 
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Dower ofK a POl,Cy 'H HC WantCd 10 br ' nga check t0 the Sowing 
power of France and to maintain the balance of power in Europe. * 


L °u ,s XIV of France had also made strenuous efforts to 
destroy the freedom of Holland. But Louis XIV’s control over 
Holland would have endangered the freedom of England also. 
Not only this Louis had refused to recognise William as the King 
of England and supported the right of James U. So, William 
declared war against France and in 1697 A.D. by the Treaty of 
Ryswick he compelled Louis XIV to recognise him as the King 
or England. Later on Louis broke this treaty and declared James 
11 s son as the true claimant to the throne of England. At the 
same time, the French influence made Spain hinder the English 
trade m her American colonies. 

Again at the death of Charles II, the King of Spain, Louis 
also broke the Partition Treaty which he had signed with England 
in connection with the succession to the Spanish throne. Louis 
tried to capture Spain and all her colonies as a result of the will 
struck in the name of his grandson Philip. Such a step would 
naturally have proved fatal to the smaller European powers which 
forced England, Holland, Austria and other countries to .join the 
Grand Alliance against France. But William soon died in 1702 A.D. 
and as such the war was fought during the reign of his succcsor, i.c. 
Queen Anne. This war came to an end after about eleven years bv 
the Treaty of Utrecht, which brought much territorial gains to 
England. Consequently England became a first-rate power in the 
European politics. So, the foreign policy of William was fruitful in 
winning respect for England and in establishing a Balance of Power 
in Europe. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Constitutional Importance. Establishment of the supremacy of the 
Parliament, origin of the Cabinet System and Party System of Government in 
England. 

2. Legislative Importance. Bill of Rights, Annual Grant of Supplies, 
the Mutiny Act, the Triennial Act, and the Act of Settlement were the most 
important legislative measures. 

3. Religious Importance. In 1689 A.D. the Toleration Act granted 
religious freedom to a»l except ihe Roman Catholics and the Non-Con¬ 
formists. 

4. Financial Importance. The Nat : onal Debt Scheme in 1639 AD., het 
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establishment of the Bank of England in 1694 A.D. and the new currency in 
695 A.D. 

5 Political Importance. William fought against France from 1689 to 

1697* A.D. and compelled Louis XIV to recognise him as the King of England 
by the Treaty of Ryswick. Again William made a Grand Alliance of the 
European countries when Louis tried to support ihc cause of his grandson 
Philip, to the throne of Spain Although William died in 1702, yet it was the 
result of his policies that England reaped in 1713 A.D. by the Treaty of utreehl 
against France. 


University and other Important Questions 


1 . “The Revolution settlement was above all things unrevolu¬ 
tionary.” Comment. (Pb. M.A. 1956) 

2. “In spite of the unpopularity of William III, England 
derived great blessings from his reign.” Discuss. 

( Pb. B.A. 1963 ; Pb. M.A. 1958) 

3. ‘‘The Bill of Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement 
(1701) have been regarded as marking the culmination of English 
Constitutional development”. Explain your view fully. 

(Meerut M.A. I960) 

, 4. Discuss the provisions of the Act of Settlement and 
estimate its importance in the history of the ascendancy of Parlia¬ 
ment. (Pb. M.A. 1961) 


5. “The Bill of Rights, considered as a constitutional 
document, affirmed in more specific language than any earlier 
document the underlying fact of the English constitutional develop¬ 
ment that the King has no right to violate the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom.” (A Jaws.) Discuss. 

6. Describe the foreign policy of William III. 

(Agra. B.A. 1963) 

7. What precisely do you understand by the term ‘Revolution 
Settlement' ? Emphasise its political and constitutional aspects. 

(Pb. B.A.,1964) 

8. Make a careful analysis of the clauses of the Bill of Rights 

and evaluate its significance. (Pb. B.A. 1965) 

9. What do you understand by the “Revolution Settlement”? 

Bring out the main aspects of this settlement. (Pb. B.A. 1966) 

10. Examine the main provisions and constitutional signi¬ 
ficance of the following :— 

(.<*} The Bill of Rights. (b) The Act of Settlement. 

(Pb. B.A. 1972 ; Agra B A. 1962 , 66) 
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ofl6sg a „H Gi : ea , Crit,C ? ,elucidationof the Revolution Settlement 
ot 1689 and po.nt out the measures taken for its maintenance 

(Pb. M.A. 1960) 

co .Li'S;, Ens,ish 

(K.U. 1973) 
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Queen Anne, 1702—1714 A.D. 


Queen Anne, daughter of James II and Queen Anne Hyde, 
succeeded to the 


throne of England 
in 1702 A.D. She 
was married to 
Prince George of 
Denmark in 1680 
A.D. S he gave 
birth to eighteen 
children but all of 
them died during 
her life-period. 
One of her sons, 
named Duke of 
Gloucester, did 
grow up to the 
age of 11-12 years 
but died in 1700 
A.D. leaving his 
mother completely 
shocked with grief. 
Queen Anne \%as 
a lady of common 
intelligence. Acco¬ 
rding to some 
historians, she 
was, however, 
obstinate, rude 
and had a weak 



Queen Anne 

personality. As such throughout her life she played a tool in the 
hands of the one or the other. From 1702 to 1710 A.D. she 
played in the hands of Lady Marlborough and after that she became a 
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tool in the hands of Lady Masham. But even then she was popular 
among her people because she was a kind-hearted lady and was an 
English through and through. She, like William, had no inclination to 
any other country. In the words of Warner and Martin “A It tough she 
was not such an intelligent lady and had no influence on the administera- 
tion of the country, she was popular among the people because , firstly , 
she was a kind-hearted woman and secondly she was perfectly English.*' 

Queen Anne had sympathies for the Tories. She was a 
staunch believer of the Anglican Church and was not in favour of 
giving greater religious freedom to the Dissertcrs. She reigned from 
1702 to 1714 A.D. and her period is famous for her success in the 
War of Spanish Succession against France which made England a 
leading naval power. Again, the Union of England and Scotland 
and the constitutional development in the country are her boons to 
the nation. One of the famous Prime Ministers of England, Winston 
Churchill has remarked, “Thus ended one of the greatest reigns in Eng¬ 
lish History . It had been rendered glorious by Marlborough's victories 
and guidance. The union and the greatness of England had been 
established. The power of France to dominate Europe was broken. . . . 
She deserved to bear in history the title of Good Queen Anne." 1 

The War of Spanish Succession 

Q. 1. What were the causes of the War of Spanish Succession ? 
What part did England play in it ? Discuss the terms of the Treaty 
of Utrecht. (Delhi B.A. 1972; Pb. M A. 1956 , 60, 70) 

Or 

“If at the time of the Armada England entered the race 
for colonial expansion, she won it at the Treaty of Utrecht." Elucidate 
this statement. (Arga B.A. 1956) 

Or 

Analyse critically the aims and objects of England in taking part 
in the War of Succession. How far did the Treaty of Utrecht help in 
realizing them ? (Pb. M.A. 1957) 

Ans. William III, after his death in 1702 A.D., was succeeded 
by Queen Anne, the younger daughter of James II. 1 he most 
important event of her reign was the War of Spanish Succession 
which was fought from 1702 to 1713 A.D. 

1. Causes of the War of Succession. The following were the 
main causes of the War of Spanish Succession which began in 
1702 A.D.— 


1. A History of the English Speaking People. Vol. 111. pd 82-83. 
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(1) William's Desire to Maintain the Balance of Power in 
Europe. In the beginning of the eighteenth century there were 
three great powers in Europe, i.e. Spain, France and Austria. 
Austria was popularly known as the Holy Roman Empire. Spain 
had the most extended empire which also included Naples, Milan, 
Sicily and some territories of Africa. Besides that it included the 
Spanish Netherlands and many colonies in America. Charles II, 
the Spanish King, was issueless. He was very weak and sick and 
had no hope of his long survival. He had two sisters. The elder 
sister, Maria Theresa, was married to Louis XIV, the King of 
France, and the younger, Margaret Theresa, was married to Leopold, 
the King of Austria. There were three claimants to the Spanish 
throne. The grandson of Louis XIV i.e. Philip, Duke of Anju; 
Archduke Charles, the son of Leopold, the King of Austria; and 
Joseph Ferdinand, the grand son (daughter’s son) of Leopold and 
Crown-Prince of Bavaria. Now the consideration was that if 
Philip became the successor, the power of France, i.e . Louis XIV, 
would increase to such an extent as would destroy the ‘Balance of 
Power*. William III could not tolerate the succession of Philip to 
the throne of Spain. If this kingdom had passed to Archduke Charles 
that too would have spoiled the ‘Balance of Power* and it was not 
acceptable to Louis even. Bavaria was a small state then and so 
the succession of Joseph Ferdinand was the only solution which 
could keep the‘Balance of Power’. So a treaty, known as the 
First Partition Treaty, was struck between Louis XIV and William 
in 1698 A.D. The First Partition Treaty of 1698 A.D. laid down 
that after the death of Charles II, Prince Joseph Ferdinand should 
succeed to the throne of Spain and his empire should include 
Spam, the Spanish Netherlands and the Spanish Colonies but for 
Milan and Naples which would pass to Archduke Charles 
and Philip, respectively. 


But Charles II and the people of Spain could not tolerate that 
other countries should settle the partition of their country without 
their consent. Charles II, in his will, nominated Joseph Ferdinand 
as his successor but Joseph died in 1699 A.D. and so the will as well 
as the hirst Partition Treaty became useless. So, in 1700 A.D. the 
Second Partition Treaty was signed which gave Naples and Milan to 
rniiip, and Spain along with her other colonies to Archduke 

nnm r eS ; 11 L was on his death-bed. He, in his secoud will, 

nommated Philip as his successor and owner of his whole empire. 
When Louis came to know of this ‘will’ he broke up the Second 
Partition Treaty and recognised his grandson Philip as the only 
successor to the throne of Spain. Louis XIV proudly declared, 
Pyrenese Hill can no longer keep France and Spain away from each 
other. William III was very much offended because this would 
have endangered the ‘Balance of Power’. So, William got prepared 
lor a war against France. 
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Th _ J?) $°. rts made by Louis XIV to occupy Belgium ana Holland 

w/ f u ,n n st * t,on ~ d the Frenc ^ soldiers in the forts along the 

hrin d a rS H°M "a £ n , d . drCW away the Dutch - He wanted to 
bring Holland and Belgium under his control. But the English 

t . h ° U i h V tm ?n , ? P ° rt r t0 saf ®8 uard both Hollana and Belgium 
So, William Ilf planned to put an end to the designs of Loui* XIV. 


vrw ■ Co j mmeraa/ Rivalry between France and England. Louis 
aiv obtained many commercial concessions in the Spanish colonies 
01 America and thereby harmed the commercial activities of England 
and Holland. So the English decided to declare a war against France. 


(4) Breach of the Treaty of Ryswick by Louis XIV. Louis had 
recognised William as the King of England in 1697 A.D. by the 
Treaty of Ryswick but in 1701 A.D., after the death of James II 
(an ex-ruler of England) he tried to support and place his son 
James III on the throne of England. The English were simply 
shocked and both the Whigs and the Tories determined to act 
together. So, in Sept., 1701 A.D. William III made an alliance with 
other countries. This alliance is known as the Grand Alliance which 
included England, Holland and Germany. Later on Savoy and 
Portugal also joined the alliance. Besides many other things 
this alliance laid down that, *7/ shall not be permited to either party , 
when the war is once begun, to treat of peace with the enemy, unless 
jointly and with the common advices of other parlies', and unless 
care be taken by fitting security that the kingdoms of France and 
Spain shall never come to be united under the same government, nor 
that one and 1he same person shall be King of both kingdoms.. 

But William died before the war actually started and so the 
war was fought during the reign of Queen Anne. 

England, Austria, Holland, Portugal, Savoy and many other 
small countries were on the one side and \vere under the general 
command of the Duke of Marlborough while, France, Spain and 
Bavaria were on the other side. 


2. Maid Events of the War. The battles were mainly fought 
in Germany, Netherlands, Spain and Italy. 

Events in Germany and Netherlands. 

(I) Battle of Blenheim , 1703 A.D. The Duke of Marlborough 
forced the armies of France out of Holland and advanced to the 
banks of the Rhine river. In the meantime the armies of France and 
Bavaria attacked Vienna, the capital of Austria. Marlborough 
marched from Netherlands to Vienna and in 1705 A.D., with the 
help of Austria, gave a crushing defeat to the French at Blenheim. 
Many of the French soldiers were drowned in the river Danube and 
about 10,000 of them were taken prisoner. Marshal Tallard, the 
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of France and after "tfSS*-* — 

Marlhorougd'dalhwi’^owards Neth^ s ‘J i,d f ued France in Austria, 
the French forces at RamUlies S carnal 1 a ' ? ° 6 AD ' he def ^.ed 

reJar^ed Z'effom of l b^fcZnfiigTfelTbfthe^dL ""“a *"* 
and Brussels surrendered and the aunZlLln f ' An,wer P 

r^BTKi£^^w^a« 

MTTSnS'S 
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SSA£; s*o the d S,e 5 
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victory but S ft “ d ? e ^glish'and the^d force SHS 

T Fr S t" ve f y hCa r losses - The y losl about 20,000 soldiers 

drived<>ut C of Flanders. ab ° Ut 1300 °- 14000 so!diers - W ’tre 


Events in Spain and Italy. 

.he|n|ri k dS Kstti a 

over M r h te 7 anean Sea< in 1704 A D - ,n ,his wa V the English control 
and the rpml1n- great y ,ncre “ ed their influence in the Mediterranean 
\tf^ the K rema i ning power of France was put an end to Carter and 
*hvfnt ,A aVe des f lbcd about the conquest of Gibraltar, *This was 
nfffl he most important English success of the war ; the command 
of the straits of Gibraltar gave the British the entry into the McdUet 

RpTt at ^ P T ed t ie way f° r their f uture con ' r ol of Egypt and the 

fueledand rf m m H^ 08 AD ” L he English had another naval 
success and conquered Minorca in the Mediterranean Sea. 


1. A History of English Speaking Peoples. Vol. Ill, p. 50. 
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But the war in Spain saw many ups and downs. In 1706 A.D. 
Archduke Charles of Austria, after getting help from a Spanish 
province Catalonia, conquered Madrid, the capital of Spam, but he 
could not keep it long. In 1 707 A.D. Archduke Charles and the 
English lost the Battle of Almanza. In 1710 A.D. Charles, however, 
once again took over Madrid but he had to beat retreat again. He 
was able to keep Catalonia only, which was loyal to him. 

End of the War. During the course of the war, political events 
were taking a rapid turn all over Europe. The English became 
sick of the war. They snatched the political power from the Whigs 
in 1710 A.D. and handed it over to the Tory Party. This political 
change also removed the Duke of Marlborough from the command 
and placed the Duke of Ormond instead. The new commander was 
ordered to end the offensive policy of the warfare. On the other 
hand Archduke Joseph, the younger brother of Archduke Charles, 
died in 1711 A.D. Archduke Charles had been i ruling the country 
since 1706 A.D. after the death of his father Leopold and the English 
were trying to place Archduke Joseph on the throne of Spain but 
his death dashed all the hopes of the English to the ground. So. any 
further help to Charles would have again shaken the ‘Balance of 
Power* and as such the English thought of concluding^hc war. Louis 
XIV, too, had been trying for peace with the Engli>h^since 1706 A.D. 
As a result, the war came to an end in 1713 A/D. after eleven years 
with the Treaty of Utrecht. ^ 

Terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713 A.D. 

The following were the terms of this Treaty :— 

(1) Philip was recognised as the King of Spain. He was given 
the Spanish colonies in America but it was made clear that France 
and Spain would not be under the same crown. 

(2) The Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples and Sardinia were 
given to Austria. 

(3) Seven Barrier Forts on the borders of France were handed 
over permanently to Holland so that Holland might guard herself 
against France. 

(4) The Duke of Savoy received Sicily. 

(5) In Europe England recieved Gibraltar and Minorca from 
Spain and in America she received Nova Scotia and New Foundland 
from France. 

(6) England got the monopoly of slave trade in the Spanish 
colonies and got the permission of sending one ship of cargo to 
Southern America every year. 
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no longer be called a great country. As a result of this treaty France 
lost her prestige and ceased to be a ‘Great Nation*. One historian 
has rightly remarked, “The prestige of France was gone and her fight¬ 
ing power exhausted. Since she had been deprived of the rich recruiting 
grounds of Flanders and Italy , her own resources would not for a long 
time be again equal to the conquest of Europe. She proved unable 
even to renew strength under the discredited system of society and 
government .” 

(3) A Great Act of Statesmanship. Most of the historians 
regard the Treaty of Utrecht as a great feat of statesmanship. Accor¬ 
ding to them France had already been defeated and to humiliate 
her further would have been quite suicidal. The treatment meted 
out to France in this treaty was quite appreciable because her 
outer respect was maintained which facilitated the establish¬ 
ment of peace in Europe. In this connection Trevelyan has said— 

“ The Treaty of Uttecht remains the one great act of statesmanship. . . . 

If Louis hid been treated with the vindictive severity contemplated by 
th? Whigs and Austria when Marlborough should at length have burst 
through the network of fortresses and reached Paris , the spirit of 
revenge might have made a permanent lodging in the soul of the French 
people , rallied them to the monarchy of the ancient regime , and kept 
eighteenth century Europe constantly disturbed with wars more thati £ 
dynastic 

(4) Safety of Holland was further guaranteed. According to 
this treaty the Spanish Netherlands was awarded to Archduke 
Charles of Austria thereby making it a buffer state between 
Holland and France which guaranteed the safety of Holland in 
a better way. 

(5) Spain was pacified. The people of France preferred 
Philip to Archduke Charles as their King and the Treaty of Utrecht 
fulfilled their desire. According to Southgate, “The settlement , 
moreover , had the advantage of giving to the Spanish people the 
King tney preferred, a consideration which probably weighed very little 
with the diplomats at Utrecht." 


(6) It made England a great Naval and Commercial Power. 
The naval and commercial power of England was much increased. 
She increased her influence over the Mediterranean Sea by obtaining 
Minorca and Gibraltar and as a result England became a great 
Naval Power. The English got sound-footing in Northern America 
as well and they began to increase their influence there. According 
to Ramsay Muir. “The Treaty of Utrecht is a landmark in the 
history of the British Commonwealth, which emerged from the second 
great ordeal of its modern history as the greatest naval\ mercantile 

' , # f ir7 0ni 2 pow . er u in . the w ° rld * en i°ying a prestige in the world's 
affairs such as it had never known before. There were still to be 
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strenuous struggles before supremacy was won; but the British power 
entered upon the next era, an extremely important one in colonial 
history with every advantage on its side. The first round in the lone 
conflict with France had been definitely won." ^ 

vta, S’] J he Revolu,lon Settlement became Permanent. Louis 
XIV had been struggling since long to place James II and his son 
!? th ® t . hro " e of England. Had he succeeded in his mission the 
Revolution Settlement of William Ill’s regime and the Parliament^ 
supremacy would have been lost for ever. But the Treaty of Utrecht 
made Louis XIV not only recognise Queen Anne as the ruler of 
England but also forced him to agree to the Hanoverian successio^ 
He agreed not to take sides with James’s success jrs which made the 
Revolution Settlement a permanent thing. 

It is for the above reasons that it is gcneratlly held —’"If at the 
time of Armida England entered the race for colonial expansion 
she won u at the Treaty of Utrecht." “After that.England increased 
ner trade, Naval power and colonies to such an ex^nt that it became 
the greatest power in the world**. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


// 



1. Causes. (1) William Ill’s desire to maintain the Balance of Power 
in Europe. (2) Efforts made by Louis XIV lo occupy Belgium and Holland! 
(3) Commercial Rivalry between France and England. (4) Breach of the 
Treaty of Ryswick by Louis XIV. . 1 IDC 

• 

o ... 2 - Ev *nis. (1) Battle of Blenheim, 1703 A.D. (2) Battle ,f 
Ramillies, 1706 A.D. (3) Battle of Oudenardo, 1708 A.D. (4) Battle of 
Malplaquet, HO 9 A.D. (5) Events m Spain and Italy. (6) End of the war 

in i /i s A.D. 

.. J: Terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713 A.D. (1) Recognition of Philio 
as the King of Spam. (2) Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples and Sardinias 
passed on to Austria. (3) Holland received seven Barrier Forts. (4) Duke of 
and hj/ C ? IVCd H« S, ^ , y ‘ (5 £ received Gibraltar, Minorca!Nova Scot?a 

rff 0U A QdUndelC i Eng v?5 801 th* right of slave-trade in the Spanish 
o)lonies of America. Louis XIV recognised Queen Anne as the ruler of 
cogumd. 

4. Criticism and Importance. (1) In spite of the criticism it is regarded 
'niportant treaty. (2) It maintained the Balance of Power in Europe 

Ii hC ^ P0WC r r ° u f Fraoce - A Great Act of Statesmanship. 
(5) Safety of Holland was further guaranteed. (6) Spain was Pacified. (7) It 
made England a great Naval and Commercial power. (8) The Revolution 
Settlement became Permanent. 


Duke of Marlborough 


Q. Estimate 
Marlborough. 


the character and achievements of the Duke of 

(Delhi B.A. 1965) 


Or 
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What was the part 
Spanish Succession ? 


]; Tim 6% 


Ans. Early Life. The real name of the Duke of Marlborough 
was Johh Churchill. He was born in 1650 A.D. In a short time he 
became popular in the Royal Court because of his g r f l qualities^ 
He joined the army during the reign of Charles II and soon became 
one of the famous courtiers. He opposed the proposal of keeping on 
Prince James II from the English throne. But when James became 
the King he could not keep good relations with him. So he took a 
leading part in dethroning him and enabling William III to occupy 
the throne of England. After the Glorious Revolution, when 
William and Mary occupied the throne, John Churchill was given the 
title of the Duke of Marlborough which increased his prestige to a 
great extent. 


His Work and Achievements. The Duke of Marlborough was a 
great commander He won laurels in the War of Spanish Succession. 
He had some differences with William III too and for that reason he 
for sometime remained in captivity in the Tower. But William well 
knew his capabilities as a military general. He needed 
Marlborough badly in the ensuing war of the Spanish succession. 
In 1701 A.D., in accordance with the will of William III, he made 
the Grand Alliance against Louis XIV. Holland. Leopold of Austria 
and King of Savoy were the members of this Grand Alliance. It 
was not a small achievement of Marlborough and for that he came 
to be known as a great statesman. William gave him the title of 
Duke of Marlborough. After the death of William III, Queen Anne 
appointed him the Commandcr-in-Chief. He became all the more 
popular during her reign. His wife Sarah Jennings was a close 
associate of Queen Anne. In fact, because of the influence of his 
wife, Marlborough was enjoying all the powers of the Prime Minister 
from 1702 to 1710 A.D. 

Marlborough was a great conqueror and a remarkable 
commander. England has never produced such a commander 
except the Duke of Wellington. It is truly said of him that he 
neither fought such a battle as he did not win nor he ever besieged 
a place which he did not subdue. He was a good statesman and a 
good administrator as well. To organise an army in a proper way 
was a unique quality with him. He never lost heart in a battlefield 
and success of the English in the War of Spanish Succession was 
mainly due to him. He defeated the French in the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands. Again he gave a crushing defeat to the enemies in the battles 
of Blenheim and Ramillies. The success in the Battle of Blenheim 
was his unique act of chivalry which dashed all the hopes of 
Louis XIV to the ground and ruined the prestige of France. Not 
only this he defeated the French at Oudenarde and Malplaquet 
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Europe in 1709 as good a peace as Castlereagh made in 1815 or 
Bolingbroke in 1713. 


Cromwell alone seems his match But Oliver or repels 

by the peculiarities of his character, and by his political ant g 
affinities, whereas Marlborough arouses no such P re J“* c ‘ s of \ he 
or against his claims upon the gratitude of his ™ Uy f or 

world . But if he loved money he gave England'Utter vdjue jor 

every guinea he received from her than any other of he re \ V( j neS s 

looked to the main chance his country was the Z a, " er f . devotion 

nine times out of ten ; and if he failed to arouse 

of any class except the soldiers whom he led to certai , y 'u ove 
featureless calm of Olympian power is perhaps rravine 

as it is below Cromwell's humorous, passionate humanity atld cra 
troubled spirit, never quite at rest either in this world or the o • . 

the light of his unclouded genius, Marlborough protected the ad\ent oj 
the much-needed age of reason, toleration and commonsense. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Early Life. His real name was John Churchill; Borni >n 
Joined army during the reign of Charles; Supported 
James II ; He was awarded the title of the Duke of Marlboroueh. 


Work and Achievements. Prepared .he Grand Alli.nceagains^Lou^X^V^ J 

Became the Prime Minister of 0 uc « n Ann ® during the War of ’ 

France at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde and Ma1pla«uet during 

Spanish Succession. 


His Fall. In 1710 A.D. the Tories came to power; the English became- 
sick of war ; Lady Marlborough had some differences with the Queen 
was dismissed in 1710 A.D. 


An Estimate. In spile of his faults. Marlborough was a great commander 
and Trevelyan has praised him in high words. 


nion of Scotland and England—1707 A.D. 

Trace the circumstances that led to the Union of England 


/ Q 3. Trace the circumstances inai ic 
with Scotland. Why did »he union succeed ? 

Or 


When, why and how did England became Great Britain ? 
Explain the principal advantages to England and Scotland by their 
union. 

/ 

Ans. Circumstances leading to the Union of Scotland and 
England. England and Scotland had a personal union under James I 
since 1603 A.D. but it was only a union of the Crown and nothing 


1. A Shortened History of England, pp. 372-73 
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e ^- f. a ? h country had her separate Parliament. They differed in 
their religious views and commercial policies as well. But James I 
wished their complete union and wanted to establish unrestricted 
trade between the two countries. Not only this he wished that the 
children born in Scotland after 1603 A.D. be considered as citizens of 
England, too. But the English people and their Parliament opposed 
such a proposal. As in England, the King appointed Bishops in 
Scotland as well, but the people did not like that also. 


Charles I tried to impose the Anglican Church on Scotland 
through his Lieutenant, William Laud, and increased the number of 
Bishops which led to the 'War of Bishops'. Charles I was defeated 
and had to give up such a policy. Scotland did not follow any 
specified policy in the Civil War in England. To begin with they 
sided with the Parliament but later on they supported the King. 


In 1649 A.D. after the execution of Charles I, the Scottish 
Parliament supported the cause of his son. Cromwell defeated the 
Scottish forces at Dunbar and Worcester. General Monk subdued 
Scotland completely and Scotland became a part of England. The 
two parliaments were united and Scotland was allowed to send 
30 members in this Parliament. So, for the first time England and 
Scotland became a united kingdom. 


In 1660 A.D. Charles II was restored to the throne of England. 
Scotland once again got her separate Parliament and followed her 
own commercial policy. It became a foreign land and the Navigation 
Act was enforced on Scotland, too. 

The Revolution of 1688 affected no change in the relations 
of the two nations. For some time even the personal union 
was at stake. The Scottish believed in the Presbyterian Church and 
the Protestant King William was as much disliked as the Catholic 
lames II. But by using the ‘Claim of Rights' they maintained this 
personal union and recognised William as the King of Scotland. 
Still some hilly tribes revolted against William but their revolt was 
suppressed with a heavy hand. There occurred an awkward incident, 
which is known as the ‘ Massacre of Glencoe' in which a large 
number of the hill-people were killed. Such/an incident naturally 
created hatred in the eyes of the people. As such William did not 
succeed in bringing about the complete union between the two 
countries and both remained quite apart. The Scottish believed in 
the Presbyterian Church while the English believed in the Protestant 
religion and thus the religious problem kept them poles apart. ^Secon¬ 
dly, the English enforced their Navigation Act upon Scotland too and 
thus forbade their free trading with the English colonies which 
evidently gave a great setback to her trade. Thirdly, Scotland 
failed to carve out a colony at Darien in the Bay of Panama in 
Central America but she held England responsible for that.i 
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Thus, due to the above causes such a great tension was created 
between the two nations that the Scottish Parliament passed the 
4 Bill of Security ’ in which they warned the English that they would 
not recognise the Hanoverian succession after Queen Anne if they 
(the English) did not accede to their (Scottish) demand of providing 
equal commercial rights. As a reciprocal measure the English 
Parliament passed the ‘ Somers Act ' and snatched all the facilities 
provided to Scotland. The result was the rise of great bitterness 
between England and Scotland. There were even possibilities of a war 
between the two countries, especially from 17Q2 to 1706 A.D. Still 
there were certain common problems, as mentioned below, which 
narrowed the gulf and brought the two nations closer to each 
other. 


(1) Commercial Interests of Scotland . The Scottish pecple 
wanted to have more profit by establishing direct trade relations 
with the British colonies. 

(2) War of Spanish Succession and Fear of Danger from 
Scotland It was the period of the War of Spanish Succession 
and the English did not want to annoy Scotland and make her their 
enemy. 


(3) Restoration of Jacobites with the Help of Scotland. The 
separation of Scotland from England would have lent support to 
the claim of James IPs descendants on the throne of England, 
thereby making possible the restoration of the Jacobite Kings. 
Such a possibility was really very dangerous for the English. 
According to M.M. Reese. "If the Scots were to revive the ‘Old 
Alliance' with France , the Stuarts might be restored to England by the 
armies of Louis XIV; the safest escape from this danger was to 
approach the unjuslab/e differences in a spirit of compromise , and to 
unite the tibo nations under a single government .** 


So, keeping in view their vested interests, the leaders of the 
two nations began to think of a complete union. They began to 
feel that the war between them would bring them no gains, instead 
it would definitely put a third country (France) to real gain. So, a 
committee of 62 members, 31 of each country, sat together to settle 
the issue and chalk out the terms of the union. In 1707 A.D. the 
joint committee (of 62 members) decided the terms which the Parlia- 
passed ✓ COUDtry rcclified and thus the Act of Union of>707 was 

of , Ac ‘ of Union of 1707 AD. The main 
provisions of the Act of Union of 1707 A.D. were the following 

and d^HrtL b ?n t T,°rn C0Untri i S ad ° pted a j° int name of Great Britain 
and decided to remain under the same crown. Their joint nationa 
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flag was named as the Union Jack. 
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£? f j^°™ °, f he ' r '•'• Scotland. Some feared that London 

white Edmh^cfh °,h IhC U ? lted Kin g d om would gain importance 
o l E , E i h a CaP c lla 0 Scotland, would lose its importance, 
mnrl Lh,c h nd u the En * l,sh felt that ' h * Scottish had gained 
time t & f h nf,h ey ^' ual ,! y deserv «d. But with the passage of 

became a boL m h hn r t K^ , 'r“i ,ngs b f gan t0 narrow ' a «d the union 
S w w!!/ b ° / t , h 0f t . hem - In the words of Dr. Ram Prashad. 

werenlrZifA * ?‘ Sg,v , mgs w L ere belied and mutual differences 
*/?. mrrowcd down Soon both the countries began to reap the fruits 
of their union and after that they developed very close relations." 

Advantages to Scotland— 

(1) Scotland became Prosperous. Scotland got equal rights of 
s ad ' ng r‘ h the En 8 lish colonies and many other foreign countries. 
trade and cc«njnerce^ r0SPCrCUS C0Untry ^ a resuIt of <he enhanced 

(2) It closed a conflicting chapter in the Anglo-Scottish History 
I™, ““?? li pllt . an end ,0 ‘ he quarrels and age-long enmity between 

friendship thUS enSUed 4 neW era in the field of their mu,uaJ 
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(3) Scotland lost not real but only nominal independence. The 
Scottish Church, law courts and the legal system were not touched. 
Their national feelings and pride were given a due regard. Thus the 
Scottish stood to gain by this union without losing anything. 


Advantages to England— 

(1) England got Political Security. So long as Scotland was 
hostile, the English did not find themselves politically secure. The 
enemies of England would always try to get the support of Scotland. 
But this union put an end to this danger once for all and added to 
the political security of the country. The immediate gain was their 
triumph in the War of Spanish Succession. 

(2) It consummated the Revolution Settlement in the two count - 
ries. But for the union, the Scots would have helped the Jacobites 
and thereby the Hanoverian succession might not have become possi¬ 
ble. Thus it has been rightly remarked, “The union was the last nail 
in the coffin of the Jacobites." If the Scottish had joined the enemies 
of England, the work of the Glorious Revolution might have 
been undone. 

(3) Scottish Intellect and Character proved very Useful for 
England. The English were able to use the Scottish brain and 
character. It was much due to the experience and capabilities of 
the Scottish people that the English made such a rapid progress in 
the political, economic and cultural fields. 

(4) Scottish Highlanders proved good Soldiers for the British 
Army. The British army was now strengthened with good Scottish 
Highlanders who proved quite a good soldiers. Their addition led to 
the spread and consolidation of the British Empire. 

(5) So, the union brought manifold gains to both the countries. 
According to Trevelyan, "In addition to financial gains both the 
countries reaped many other advantages. These advantages are easily 
discernible in educational , literary , scientific and political fields and 
also in the expansion of British colonies. Had there been no union 
of Scotland and England . the progress of England might greatly have 
been checked in various fields." 

Similarly historian M.M. Reese has said, "The Act of Union 
w as a triumph oj statesmanship and moderation—although it would be 
possible to applaud English statesmanship still more enthusiastically 
if the A ct had been carried a hundred years earlier. The Union was 
at first unpopular , while Covenanters , Anglicans , Jacobites and 
merchants feared the * they had strengthened their rivals to their own 
irretrievable ruin ; but fears and resentments soon passed away as the 
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POINTS TO RBMEMBER 


efforts m , ad?d!fr!l' ,, fh ,/ ''' V ’' ,0/ Sc °'J a '! d and En * ,and - Many a time 


succession* “"’ m " clal , interests of Scotland. War of Spanish 

with thr ht*in nf SrJ!?i Cr / rof 5. Scol,and and the restoration of the Jacobites 
1707 A.D P f Sc0lland - Con scqucntly the two countries were united in 


as ‘Gro^tiriiSi? °f m ^ n i°» ° 7 I707 ' Thc uni,cd country was named 

one Padiamont The w? ° na 2 ,,od lhe ‘Union Jack’. They formed 

S&lon MdlSdi ™ l re T, ,S0d i. lhe Ha noverian succession. Freedom in 
lo Wland J ' *» 0v ved to them. Commercial equality was granted 

d ThI h WrTh S> Tt htS and mcasurcs wcre 10 bo uscdin both the 
Scheme Th Sottish received the compensation for the loss of the Darien 


bu«l,r^Xtton. ,nlh{ beginnin8 ,he uni0n was unpopular 
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soldiers for the British army. ^° r Eng,and ' Scottish Highlanders proved good 


Development oJ^>arty System under William III and 

Queen Anne 

3'ri m ^i W . S0 .1It] i8h ‘ 0n ,he gror " h of the ‘Parly System’ in 


England from4689 to 1714 


(B.A. Agra m2) 


Or 

reigl'o?Q U een a A C n° n U e n ' ^ 0r ^ S,rUgg ' eS in ,he 

admiiw Jll- Wh ’8 f nd the Tory parties had originated before the 
Wmnfr" am 1 S re ' En but the deve| opment of the Party 
wn^ ,„ 0V , ernmem !. n ,hc real earnest was started in the reign of 
William III and especially in the reign of Queen Anne. 

u/hi D *^ e J?P“ ent of ,he L Par 'y System under William III. The 

,! g •" d the T .°iy P art ' e,i had JO'oed hands in inviting William III 
f£Jr.fc r ° ne °[ En * l » nd ™ d “ iUch William formed his ministry 
1 om the members of both the parties. He chose hi s ministers on 
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the basis of merit without considering their parties. But soon 
William found it difficult to run his government smoothly because 
the ministers had their party differences and they would quarrel over 
trifles. They were more interested in their party matters than in their 
official work. According to historian M.M. Reese, ‘ l The practice 
of mixed ministries proved to be almost unworkable. Ministers of 
different political opinions did not easily work together , and were more 
inclined to serve their party than to support the King ; moreover , 
ministers of one party were attacked in Parliament by the adherents 
contr /’’i an< * Abates in the Houses passed beyond the government's 


So, to avoid the mutual jealousies of the ministers, William 
tnought it proper to choose his ministers from one and the same 
party. In 1695 A.D. William III gave up his old policy and chose all 
ms ministers from the Whig Party because he could win the favour of 
his party in his war against France (1689*1697). The Whir Ministry 
whichpopularly known as the Whig Junta, had Somers, Montage: 
rrencfiard, Russel and Shrewdy as its members. The House 
o Common had a majority of the Whigs, so William III had little 
difficulty m running h.s administration. With the passage of time 
L m 2 C 3 £ u i e t0 a PP° mt ministers from the majority party of 
covc^nm/m 0f C £ mmons ,n order . t0 makc a smooth running of the 
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and the Extreme Tories like Rochester Seymour Harley and 
Nottingham. The Tory Party being opposed to the War of Spanish 
Succession could not extend their full co-operation to the Dukeof 
Marlborough and hence he was forced to depend upon the Whig 
members of the Parliament. It was difficult for the Queen to stop 
the war and so she had to fall back upon some Whig ministers like 
Somers. Orford (Russel), Hellifox (Montague) and Wharton The 
Duke of Marlborough was again the leader of the ministry beeause 
he had changed his views from the Tory to the Whig which was 
supporting his war policy while the Tory were critical to him. 

With the progress of the war, the Whig ministers gained 
importance and by 1708 A.D. the last Tory minister Harley was also 
dropped thereby making it a complete Whig ministry. Accord ng to 
Southgate, “ Marlborough and Godolphin remained in it and must oe 
regarded from 1708 as belonging to the Whig party. 


But the people of England became sick of the war and clever 
Tory members like Harley made good of this opportunity in 
attacking the Whig ministers. They got the services of a clever 
lady MrsJj^ashem in bringing down the influence of Lady 
MarlbbrSughuponthe Queen. In disgust the Queen once said that 
those Whigs who thought of getting things under threat were quite 
wrong. In -such critical times, the Whigs filed a Suit against 
Sacheverell, an Anglican clergyman, for criticising the Whig 
ministry. The Tory Party raised a hue and cry in the county by 
telling the people that the English Church was in danger and the 
Whigs were bent upon doing the mischief. They even called 
Marlborough, a Second Cromwell* Consequently the general election 
of 1710 put the Tory Party in absolute majority in the House of 
Commons and soon a Tory Ministry replaced the Whig Ministry. 
This Tory Ministry remained in power till 1714 A.D. or up to the 
end of the cefgn of Queen Anne. The two great leaders of the party 
were Har)ey (whowas honoured with the title of Earl of Oxforc^ 
and Henry Saint John, who became popular as Viscount Boling- 
broke. They brought the war to an end by the Tr eaty of Ut recht. 
Soon the Tory Party tried to enthrone James Edward, the son of 
James II, on the*throne of England. But by doing so they became 
unpopular over the question of succession. Differences also arose 
between Harley and Bolingbioke and that too to such an extent 
that once they fell out even in the presence of the Queen. Harley 
was prepared to support the cause of Edward only if he accepted 
the Church of England while Bolingbroke^ was determined to 
help him at all costs. The result was that Harley, who could 
no longer pay due regards to the Queen, was removed from the 
ministry in 1714 A.D. and Bolingbroke became all powerful. Had 
Bolingbroke got proper time, he would have repealed the Act of 
Settlem ent. But, unfortunately, hardly had he held power for five 
days when the Queen died and before she died she appointed a 
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capable Whig, the Duke of Shrewsbury as his Chief Counrilw in 

thaTfiolSroke Sh [f Wsbury was much c,everer and more capable 
than Bolingbroke. He at once sent for George, the King of 

Hanover, to England soon after the death of the Queen. Finding 

htmself outdone Bolmgbroke left for Europe. So. the rule of he 

Hanoverian Kings started in England. This incident is known in 

history as The greatest miracle in English History n 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Development of the Parly System under William III. From 1689 to 1695 A D 
William selected his ministers from both the parties but due to their different 

!k C Property. The Parliament had majority of 

the Whig and so the first mmistry based on the Parly System of Government 
was sdec ed (torn the^Wh,o Party. In 1698 A.D. the Tones got the majority and 
William III, in 1700 A.D., Kid lo form his ministry from the Tory members 
much against his will. Again ra 1701 A.D. there was formed a Coalition Ministry 
because the new elections brpught both the parties at par. 7 


Party Struggles in the Reign of Queen Anne. In the reign of Queen Anno 
there arose many conflicts between the two parties. The Tory Party remained 
in power from 1702 to 1705 A.D. but in 1705 the Queen had to fall back upon 
the Whig members for continuing the war and so she formed a Whig Ministry 
In 1708 A.D. Harley, the great Tory leader, was also turned out of the ministry 
and so the Whig Ministry worked from 1708 to 1710 A D. The prolonged war 
made people sick of it and so they sent in 1710 Tory members in absolute 
majority in the House of Commons. The Tory Ministry remained in power 
almost till her death in 1714 A D. But a little before her death, she appointed 
a Whig member, the Duke of Shrewsbury, to her ministry, who being the most 
clever and capable man in the ministry, let the Tories down and they lost all hope 
in fulfilling their aims and obiects. All their plans were dashed to the ground 
Shrewsbury at once, soon after the death of the Queen, sent for George, the 
King of Hanover, and so the throne of England passed to the Hanoverian 
Dynasty. 


University and Other Important Questions 

1. What were the causes of the War of the Spanish 

Succession ? What part did England play in it ? Discuss the terms 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. (Delhi B.A. 1953) 

2. Why was England drawn into the War of Spanish 

Succession ? Discuss the advantages gained and the part played by 
Marlborough. (Pb. M.A. 1956) 

3. Analyse critically the aims and objects of England in 

taking part in the War of Spanish Succession. How far did the 
peace of Utrecht help in realizing them ? (Pb. \f A. 1957) 

4. “However sad and sorrowful for Sootland, the Act of 
Union of 1707 marked an important landmark in the history of 
Great Britain.” Elaborate. 
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5. “In foreign policy the reigns of King William and 

Queen Anne are the story of a struggle to defeat the ambitious 
designs of Louis XIV in Europe.” Discuss. (Pb. M.A. 1959) 

6. “The Treaty of Utrecht marked a definite stage in thet 

expansion of the British Empire and a Naval Power.” In the light 
of this statement give a comprehensive picture of their importance 
for England. (Pb. M.A. 1960) 

7. “If at the time of the Armada, England entered the race 

for colonial expansion, she* won it at the Treaty of Utrecht.’’ 
Elucidate this statement. (Agra M.A. 1963) 

8. Estimate the character and achievements of the Duke of 

Marlborough. (Delhi M.A. 1965) 

9. Estimate the achievements of Marlborough as a soldier 

and statesman and assess the gains that England got from the War 
of Spanish Succession. (Pb. M.A. 1965) 

10. Trape the circumstances that led to the union'with Scotland. 
Why did the union succeed ? (Pb. M.A. 1965) 

Describe the growth of the Party System in England from 
1>$9 to 1714. (Agra B.A. 1960) 

12. What were the factors leading to a conflict with France 

in the reign of William III and Anne ? Examine in this context the 
foreign policy of this period. (Pb. M.A. 1970) 

13. Why did England enter the War of Spanish Succession 7 
What did she gain by doing so ? (Agra B.A. 1967 ; Pb. M.A. 1971) 

14. What were the causes and the results of England’* entry, 
into the War of Spanish Succession (1702—1713 A.D.) ? 

(Delhi B.A. 1972) 

15. Discuss the main terms of the Treaty of Utrecht and 

examine its significance to England. (P£. M.A. 1973) 


THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 


1. George I 

2. George H 

3. George III 

4. George IV 

5. William IV 

6 . Queen Victoria 


1714-1727 A.D. 
1727-1760 A.D. 
1760-1820 A.D. 
1820—1830 A.D. 
1830—1837 A.D. 
1837—1901 A.D. 


The House of Hanover 

1. George I (1714—1727) 

2. George 11 ( 1727 — 1760 ) 


r 


Frederick Prince of Wales 
(Died in 1851 A.D. during 
the life-time of his father) 


1 


William Duke of 
Cumberland 


3. George III (1760—1820) 


4. George IV 
(1820—1830) 


I * . 

5. William IV 
(1830-1837) 


Edward Duke 
of Kent 


Queen Victoria 
(1837—1901) 
(Married Prince 
Albert of 
Saxecoburg) 
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Gfiapter ^ive 


p , was the daughter of James l’s daughter Elizabeth and henc 

she was the grand-daughter of James I. 


George I 1714—1727 A.D. 


George I’s Succession and Character! 

Q. 1. What circumstances led to the succession of George I, 
the Elector of Hanover ? Estimate his character. 

Ans. Circumstances leading to the Succession of George I. 
The Bill of Rights of 1689 A.D. enacted that the throne of England 
would pass to William 
and Mary and then to 
their descendants. If 
they had no issue it 
would pass to Anne, the 
sister of Mary, and to 
her descendants. But fate 
had something different 
in mind. William and 
Mary had no issue and 
in 1700 A.D. the last 
child of Anne also 
passed away. According 
to the Bill of Rights 
William was to be 
succeeded by Anne but 
the question of succes¬ 
sion after her once 
again crept up. The 
people feared the resto¬ 
ration of James II and 
his Catholic successors. 

At last in 1701 A.D., 
they passed the Act of George I 

Settlement and decided the succession of Sophia 1 , the grand daughter 
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days only, the case of the Stuarts got a setback. It is said iad the 
Queen lived longer she would have restored the Stuart Dyuasty 
whereas Bolingbroke failed to achieve anything after her death ana 
George Lewis occupied the throne of England as George I and 
established the rule of the Hanoverian Dynasty. 


Character of George I. George I was bom in 1660 A.D. 
at Hanover, a small state in Germany. It was the year of the 
Restoration of the Stuart King on the throne of England and 
strange are the ways of God that the prince born in this very year 
dislodged the Stuart Dynasty from the throne of England for good.. 
His claim to the throne of England was established by the Act of 
Settlement of 1701 A.D. He ultimately occupied the throne m 
1714 A.D. He reigned for 13 years till 1727 A.D. The historians are 
very critical of his character. 


• Unattractive Personality. George I was a man of unattractive 
personality and cold nature. No one was pleased to see his person. 
Someone has well said, “7/u coldness would freeze his surroundings 
He had a heavy body and he was lazy in his habits. He had the 
capabilities of an ordinary man and had no attraction m his 
behaviour. In the words of Robertfon, “//e (George1) was 
uncultured , heartless , cruel , greedy , lustful and obstinate wan. 




Lack of Warmth and Love. George I lacked natural warmth 
and love. He was harsh to his wife and his son. He was not only 
cold to his wife but even kept her imprisoned for thirty long years 
where at last she died. He was neither kind to his son and nor ne 
could remain on.good terms with him. He even tried to debar nis 
son from the English throne. He had great lust for women and it is 
said that he brought two women from Hanover. One of them was 
so fat that she was commonly known as ‘ Elephant ’ and the other 
came to be known as ‘ Maypole \ So, George was a man of. 10 
calibre and loose character. 


/ 


Nc Interest in English Politics. George I was a German Prince 
and at the time of his accession to the English throne he w ^ s “ e ^_ , 

54. So. neither he knew the English language nor he tried « leant/ 
it. He had no interest in the English people. He did not even taW 
any interest in the English politics. He left all his admmistrat 
in the hands of his ministers which later on proved a boon in 
disguise. 


His Merits. It is not all true that George I had all bad traits 
in him. He had some good qualities as well. He w« a good 
soldier. He started his military training at the age of 15. Being 
Protestant he had fought in support of the English in the war oi 
Spanish Succession. Secondly, though he had been a despotic ruler 
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in his country, he never tried to go beyond the (constitutional limits 
in England. Historians like Warner and Martin have criticized the* 
idea that George I showed no interest in the English politics. They 
say, ‘7/ was hardly expected that George /, who came to the throne at 
the age of fifty-four and did not know a word of English , should 
understand or care for British Politics.” 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Circumstances leading to the Succession of George I. In 1701 A.D. the Act 
of Settlement decided the succession of Sophia and her descendants after the 
death of Queen Anne But Scotland, the Tory Party in England under their leader 
Rolingbroke and the Queen herself opposed the succession of George Lewis. 
But the Anglo-Scottish union in 1707 A.D., James Edward’s obstinacy in slicking 
to the Papish faith, the dissensions among the Tories, the Whig leaders being 
cleverer than the Tory leaders and the sudden death of the Queen failed the 
Tories in their attempt to prevent the Hanoverian succession. Thus George 
Lewis, the Elector ol Hanover and son of Sophia, took over the reign of England 
in 1714 A.D. 

Character of George l. Unattractive Personality, Lack of Warmth and 
Love, no interest in English Politics, a good soldier and his belief in the consti- 
iutional rule in England. 

Main Events of the Reign of George I 

Q. 2. What were the main events of the reign of George I ? 

Or 

Write what you know about the following :— 

(a) The Jacobite Rising of 1715 A.D. 

(b) South Sea Company. 

Ans. George I ruled England from 1714 to 1727 A.D. for a 
period of 13 years. The following are the main events of his 
reign 

1. Ascendancy of the Whigs. 

The first most important event of George Fs reign is the 
^ascendancy of the Whig Party. The Tories had opposed the succes¬ 
sion of the Hanoverian King, so the Whigs gained favour of George 
I because of their credibility to him. So, the Whigs became influ¬ 
ential both Jxt the Parliament and in th^govermtfent. All the three 
Prime NJinfsters of George Fs reigT^**:Tbwfishend (1714—16 A.D.), 
Stanrtftpe (1716—21 A.D.) and Walpole (1721—27 A.D.), belonged 
to the Whig Party. George was ignorant of the English language and 
so he gave over most of the affairs of the government to the Whig 
Ministers and thus it led to the supremacy of the Whig Party during 
bis reign. 
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2. The Jacobite Rising of 1715. 

James II, his descendants and their supporters were known as 
the ‘ Jacobites' . They had the support of the Tory Party and from 
time to time they tried to get the Act of Settlement repealed and 
restore the Stuart Kings to the English throne. In 1714 A.D.,. 
during the reign of Queen Anne, Bolingbroke, the Tory leader, 
had tried his best to bring James Edward, son of James II, to the 
throne of England but the sudden death of Queen Anne nullified all 
his efforts and so George Lewis succeeded to the throne of England 
as George I. The Jacobites revolted in 1715 A.D. in support of 
James Edward, who was popularly known as the'‘Old Pretender*. 
This rising of 1715 A.D. became popular as the 1 Rising of the 
Fifteen \ 

Causes. Formerly there were a great number of the English 
who were loyal to the Stuart Dynasty and wished to brtng back the 
Stuart rulers at all costs. These loyalists included a great number 
of the villagers, the nobility, the Catholic farmers of 
Ireland and the hilly tribes of Scotland. They supported the Tory 
Party for the restoration of he Stuart Dynasty. Secondly, the Tory 
Party wanted to gain the favour of Louis XIV, the King of France, 
who was a staunch supporter of the Stuart Kings. Thirdly, the 
Jacobites believed that there was a great resentment in England > 
against the Anglo-Scottish union and as such, according to them, ’ 
the people would support their cause against the new Hanoverian 
regime. Lastly, George I was himself a man of unattractive 
personality and cold nature and many people disliked him. 

Events. So, in 1715 A.D. there was a rebellion against George L 
Forster, a rich man and the Earl of Derwentulater were .the 
leaders ol this revolt in England. They created a great uprising in 
Northumberland and Lancashire in the North but the royal-army 
gave them a crushing defeat at Preston in Lancashire in November 
1715 A.D. and thus the rebellion in England was brought under 
control. 

In Scotland the revolt was, however, severe. The hilly tribes 
gathered in thousands under’the leadership of the Earl of Marx. They 
captured an important place, Perth. But later on the Royal Forces 
under the Duke of Argyle marched against them and defeated them at 
Sheriffmuir. After some days James Edward himself reached 
Scotland. The hilly tribes gathered to support him but soon they 
were dispersed. James Edward fled to France once again but some 
of his supporters were arrested and 50 of them were put to death. . 
Thus the revolt of 1715 was completely crushed. ^ 

Causes of its Failure . Firstly, it is held that the Jacobites could 
not receive much help from France because Louis XIV, who was 
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the most active supporter of this rising, died. Secondly, according to 
Ramsay Muir, "The IVhigs had laid a network of spies and receded all 
ihe information well in time." The dangerous zone in South-West 
was well-guarded by reinforced fortresses and the Navy was w*U- 
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equipped to check any invasion. Again James Edward was himself 
a lazy man and could not inspire his men to action and instead he 
fled to France. So, in the words of Southgate, “The collapse of the 
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rebellion was obviously due to the inadequacy of the plans of the 
leaders , to their mismhnagement of their forces , to the absence of 
outside aid , and above all to the determination of the mass of the 
people of Great Britain not tv reverse the Revolution Settlement” 

Results. The Rising of 1715, however, produced many 
important results :— 

(1) The failure of the Rising brought a bad name to the Tory 
Party which became very weak after this event. 

(2) The Whig Party supported George I wholeheartedly and so 
became a favourite party of the King. The result was its supremacy 
in the Parliament and the government. 

(3) In 1716 A.D. the Whig Party, in order to strengthen its 
hold, passed the Septennial Act which laid down that the elections 
of the Parliament would be held after seven years instead of after 
three years as enacted by the Triennial Act. 

(4) As a result of this Rising and also in order to suppress the 
activities of the Jacobites, the Riot Act was passed which allowed 
the judges great power to curb any rising. 

(5) The leaders of this uprising, like Derwentwater, were hanged 
and many were put behind the bars. 

3. The Septennial Act, 1716 A.D. 

The Jacobite Revolt of 1715 brought a great unrest in the 
country. The general elections of the Parliament were also due but 
the circumstances did not favour the elections. So, the Parliament 
passed another Act in 1716, known as the Septennial Act, which laid 
down that the general elections should be held after seven years 
instead of three years. The Septennial Act continued for two 
centuries when in 1911 A.D. the Parliament reduced this period to 
five years. According to Prof. Diecy the Parliament became a source 
of political power but the precedent of lengthening the period was 
in itself bad because any other Parliament, in future, might fix her 
period for all time to come.. But Prof. Diecy has carried his 
suspicion too far because no Parliament can dare do such an act. 

4. The Peerage Bill, 1716 A.D 

Stanhope remained the Prime Minister of England from 1717 
to 1721 A.D. It was during his period that in 1719 A.D. a Bill was 
presented in the Parliament in order to maintain the power of the 
members of the House of Lords, who were commonly 
called the ‘ Peers' . It was called the Peerage Bill and it * 
enacted that the King, leaving aside the royal members, 
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6. Religions Policy. 

The Whig Party was in power during the reign of George I 
and so all the policies of the government were chalked out by it. This 
party believed in religious freedom and so ‘Occasional C nformity 
Act' and ‘Schism Act * which stood in the way of religious freedom 
were repealed. The result was that even the Dissenters (non-believers 
in the Anglican Church) were much appeased. 

7. Foreign Policy. 

George I had two-fold aim which he followed in 
his foreign policy. Firstly, he was keenly interested in 
the welfare and safety of his paternal state of Hanover, in 
Germany. Secondly, he wished that the , terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht be maintained and none should support the 
Jacobites. Stanhope was a good supporter of his policy but his 
two objects could not be achieved without the help of France and 
Austria. But to make friends with both of them was not so easy. 
However, the circumstances which were changing so rapidly made the 
things possible. In 1715 A.D. Louis XIV died and his five year 
old son succeeded to the throne of France. The French feared that 
Philip V of Spain might interfere in the internal affairs of France. 
So, the Duke of Orleans, the regent of the infant King, thought it 
proper to make friends with England. The result was the signing of a 
Triple Alliance among France, England and Holland. On the other 
hand Spain, Russia and Sweden joined in another treaty and as such 
the two parties came to a war. The Spanish forces advanced and 
captured Sardinia and Sicily. (It may be remembered here that in 
1713 A.D. Sardinia had been taken away from Spain and was 
handed over to Austria.) So, Austria joined the English and 
the alliance became a Quadruple Alliance. After that the English 
sent a fleet of ships for the protection of Hanover. The fleet 
entered the Baltic Sea and captured Bremen and Verdin. The other 
fleet, which left for the Mediterranean Sea. defeated the Spanish 
forces at Cape Passaro in 1718 A.D. and took over Sicily and 
Sardinia. At last Spain sued for a treaty. Consequently Bremen 
and Verdin were taken by England and Sicily was handed over to 
Austria because she preferred Sicily to Sardinia. Sardinia was given 
to the Duke of Savoy. This victory gave the English both name and 
fame. But the treaty created differences among the Whig leaders. 
Stanhope and some of his colleagues were in favour of the Treaty 
while Walpole and Townshend were opposed to it. So, they resigned 
and joined the opposite party. 

8. Death of George I. ' 

In 1727 A.D. George I left for his country i.e. Hanover where 
he was struck by paralysis and died. After that his so~n. Prince of 
Wales, succeeded to the throne of England by the name of 
George II. 


CEOKGE I, 1714-1727 AJ). 
POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Main Events of ike Hefei of Georg* I 

Significance of (he Hanoverean Succession 

U Q # t ^ at was the political and constitutional importance of 
the Hahoverien Succession in England ? [ )or!a ^ 

(Pb. B.A. 1941 , 1955 ; Delhi B.A. 1958 , «) 
Or . 

- .. accession of George I to the throne of England bad a two¬ 
fold effect, political and constitutional.” Discuss. 

(Pb. B.A. , 1963, 67) 

Or 

^ iJ ^ e .[ e ' gDS °! r Gcor 8 e 1 and George IF were the most formative 
ptriods in the constitutional development of Great Britain.” Discuss. 


C A P S *. T hc succession of the Hanoverian Dynasty on the throne 
oi England in 1714 A.D. is considered to be an event of great 
Historical importance both in political and constitutional develp- 
ment of England. 


Constitutional Importance. 

(!) End of the Divine Right of Kings and Hereditary Succession. 
During the Tudor Period and the Stuart Period the succession to thc 
throne oi England had been hereditary and as such the belief of the 
kings in the Divine Right Theory was but natural. But in 1714 A.D. 
when the Parliament, leaving aside the hereditary claim, made a 
German King of foreign origin, occupy the throne of England, it 
became clear that the hereditary claim and the theory of Divine 
Right had no place in England. It is said that there were about 
57 claimants in 1714 A.D. who had abetter claim to thc throne 
of England than that of George I. 

(2) Increase in th*> Powers and the Duration of the Parliament. 
The accession of the Hanoverian kings greatly increased the rights 
and powers of the Parliament. Firstly, George I of thc Hanoverian 
Dynasty occupied the English throne by an Act of the Parliament i.e. 
by the Act of Settlement. ■ Queen Anne had tried to repeal 
this Act because she was in favour of the Stuart kings. Had she 
succeeded in her missiop, the enactments passed by the Parliament 
would have lost their significance. But the succession of the Hanove¬ 
rian dynasty was a triumph of law and a great success of the Parlia- 



ment because it empowered the Parliament to settle the right of king- 
ship. Again George I and George II, who were foreigners, knew 
nothing about the English language and as such they left all the 
matters of the state in the hands of the Parliament and thus they 
indirectly enhanced its power. They never tried to veto any bill which 
had been passed by the Parliament. 

The accession of the Hanoverian rulers increased the duration 
of the Parliament. In 1694 A.D. the Triennial Act had fixed the 
duration of the Parliament for three years but in 1716 A.D. the 
Septennial Act increased this period to seven years which remained 
in practice for two centuries or upto 1911 A.D. So, the Hanoverian 
accession gave stability, certainty and strength to the Parliament. 

(3) Foundation of the Party System of Government was further 
strengthened. The Hanoverian succession was a burning question 
in England, which created a great tension between the two parties— 
the Whig and the Tory. The two parties developed on well-set 
principles which were quite opposed to each other. The Whigs 
patronised the Hanoverian King while the Tories were bitterly 
opposed to him. So, when George I became the King of England 
he chose all his ministers from the Whig Party and did not allow 
any share to the Tories in the government. The Party System 
of Government grew rapidly. The system gave the government 
unanimity and similarity of views among the ministers who 
belonged to the same party. 

(4) Growth of the Cabinet System. The Hanoverian succession 
is an event of great importance in the history of the development of 
the Cabinet System in England. The king in England, before the 
accession of George I, used to take an active part in the debates of 
the Parliament. Very often he used to reject the decisions of the 
Parliament by using his veto-power. Queen Anne, too, used her veto- 
ower very often. But George I and George II neither knew the English 
anguage nor they were much interested in the English politics. As 
a result they allowed great liberty to the Whig ministers and dele¬ 
gated them the responsibility of the Government. The absence of 
the king from the meetings of the ministers increased the rights of 
the Whig ministers day by day. They slowly and slowly became 
independent of the king and became the policy-maker of the 
government instead of the king. Thus in the words of Prof. Adams, 

" The accession of George makes the beginning of an epoch. ... in the 
development of the Cabinet System." 

(5) Office of the Prime Minister was established. Before 
1714 A.D., the Kings of England were their own Prime Ministers and 
enjoyed all their rights themselves. They supervised the work of 
their ministers. The first two kings of the Hanoverian Dynasty i.e. 
George I and George II absented themselves from the meetings of 
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/ /* eign king (i.e. Hanoverean King) gave her a Prime Minister." 

Political Importance— 

Fnoi^Hh accesslon of * h . e Hanoverian kings to the throne of 
England had a great political significance as well. 

, u'^ En *l md .\ vas jigged in the European Politics. The first 

two Hanoverian kings, George I and George II, had great attraction 
for their ancestral kingdom of Hanover. George 1 spent ha?f he 
time in England and half the time in Hanover and as such he had a 
great anxiety for the safety of Hanover. Any danger to the safety 
of Hanover disturbed, the peace of mind of both George n 

nr^ g ^ ’ a r ,hey always “ ked their ministers to take all 
precautions for the protection of Hanover. It was only for the 

protection of Hanover that England fought the War of Aunriar 

Succession from 1744 to 1748 A.D. George II himself led the Sy 

to Europe and when Pitt the Elder ignored Hanover during he 

Seven Years War, George II removed him from his office. In the 

words of Trevelyan, During the reign of George / and George II. ' 

the problem of the protection of Hanover was a serious one." 

, 7 , r ofthe Jacob \ tes - c Th « two serious Jacobite revolts of 

1715 and 1745 were a result of the Hanoverian succession The 

rcign of Geor S eI in 1715 A.D. and 
George II in I7 4 5 A.D. The main object of these revolts was to 

kiW hr0 -rh thC Hanoverlan Jungs in order to restore the Stuart 

The g vin iTf? 0 " 8 ! 1 ? kings were called Jacobites 
715 A r D ; had s , u P porled the cau se of James Edward who 

tht\nn nfi" ° f iT'*. V m 1745 stood for Charles Edward, 
the son of James Edward. The latter revolt was more dangerous 

h^v t ^nH r0m T' Both of th «f revolts were suppressed with a 
heavy hand and many were punished very severely. As a result the 

thei^ “? ch degr , aded - The Hanoverian kings in spite of 

their lack of wisdom and tact became popular and in fact the 
Jacobite revolts proved for them blessings in disguise. 

(3) Supremacy of the Whigs was established. The Hanoverian 
kings outed the English throne to the Whig Party while the Tory 
Party a * wa ys opposed them. So, the Hanoverian kings tried to 
suppress the Tory Party and at the same time favoured the Whig 
leaders by allowing them complete control of the administration. By 
and by all the key posts were taken over by the Whigs and a com¬ 
plete Whig Ministry was established. The result was that the Whig 
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Party established its supremacy from 1714 to 1760, during the reigns 
of George I and George II. 

General Significance— 

Beside the constitutional and political significance the 
accession of the Hanoverian kings had a general and religious 
importance as well. One of the religious effects of the Hanoverian 
succession was that the Church of England lost its hold on the 
people. During the 17th century the Church supported the Divine 
Right Theory of kingship and their hereditary succession. But the 
accession of the Hanoverian kings, in violation of the ancient theories 
of kingship, created a great disregard for the Church. In the words 
of Somerwell, “In the first half of the eighteenth century the respect 
of the Church has reached such a lowest ebb as has never been there 
before and after this period. The people, during the x Tudor and the 
Stuart periods , remained much engrossed in the religious matters , but 
in the 18th century there was no such thing." 

So, from the above arguments we find the Hanoverian 
succession had much constitutional, political and religious impor¬ 
tance. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


(1) End of the Divine Right of Kings and hereditary succession. 
(2) Increase in the powers and the duration of the Parliament. (3) Foundation 
of the Party System of Government was further strengthened. (4) Growth of 
the Cabinet System. (5) Office of the Prime Minister was established. 

Political Importance. (1) England was dragged into European Politics. 
(2) Revolt of the Jacobites. (3) Supremacy of the Whigs was established. 

General Significance. One of the greatest effect of the Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion was that the Church of England lost its hold on the people. 


University and Other Important Questions 

1. Account for the succession of George Lewis; Elector of 

Hanover, to the throne of Great Britain in 1714 and discuss its 
political and constitutional importance. ( Pb. B.A. 1941) 

2. Bring out the constitutional importance of the Hanoverian 

succession in England. (Pb. B.A . 1950) 

3. Discuss the constitutional significance of the reign of the 

first two Hanoverians. (Pb. B.A. 1955) 

4. “The reigns of George I and George II were the most 

formative periods in the constitutional development of Great 
Britain.” Discuss. (Pb. M.A. 1957) 


GBORGE I, 1714-1727 A.D. . ^ 

fi “Tfc- A rc ( pb - M.A. I960) 

presence of a foreTgn king gw"^^ Pnmi 3 king ' Thc 

you agree with this view? Pnme Mln,ster • How far do 

7 wt,,. (/>A - B A - m 3) 

succession bring'toTh^lritirpeoSr "' 3865 

peopl^ derive ^'rom^he^cc^ion^^the ^anov^rian 6 dynasty 6 7 *™ ' S ^ 

(KM. 1973) 





Party System^md the Cabinet System 

Q. 1. Describe the origin and growth of political parties in 
England. // (Pb. B.A. 1970) 

Or 

VExpIjrin the origin, policy and growth of each of the two great 
politicaWjarties (i.e. the Whig and Tory Parties) which were organised 
in England in the eighteenth century. (Pb. B.A. 1972) 


Ans. 1. Meaning of Political Parties. When some people 
associate themselves for the welfare of the country under the influence 
of certain political ideals and policies, they constitute a political 
party. The political parties are very essential for the proper 
functioning of a democratic government because when the Party in 
power tries to run the government in an arbitrary way and its 
followers work for their selfish political ends, the opposition partieg 
criticize the government, expose the selfish designs of the rplins 
party and let open their secrets. So, the ruling party has always 
to be on the alert because the Opposition Parties bring out the 
merits and demerits of their working. Naturally such a criticism of 
the Opposition parties makes the ruling party adopt decent policies 
and work on proper lines. In this way the Party System of Govern¬ 
ment has two fundamental principles—firstly the ministry should 
belong to the majority of the House of Commons apd secondly 
there should be a powerful opposition to keep the leaders of the 
ruling party active and honest. 


2. Origin of the Political Parties in England. In the fifteenth 
century there were two parties in England—the Yorkists and the 
Lancastrians. In the sixteenth century we find three religious groups, 
i.e. the Anglicans, Puritans and the Catholics. 

But the political parties, in the right eamst, originated after 
1640 A.D. It was between 1640 and 1642 A.D. that the English 
Parliament was bitterly divided into two hostile groups. One of the 
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I r SWVESSJg? < S?- * known « lhe 

tight, of the Parliament, wa.'caSd ar£SSj3ff“ 

% ssisssf k s?a“r “ =s ° 

.he. ,h. AD 't 

the cause of the Royalism aid in 1560 A D[ rtSiWrf'" “ p 
the upper hand.^hey once again became Royalists. g0t 

.e,ua™'oS^ d t ,0 ; i “9 !*■ ?™« 

nV r,CS 1 a the Exc,usion Bill was put forth’ The^uDDorter?' 8 " h° f r 
B.ll, under the leadership of Shaftesbury wanteTtor?‘ i“!f S 

S5£? brother of Ghar,es “■ from ■^cSto'th/S:' 

Shaftesbury and his followers sent a petition to Charles II fnr 
the presentation of the Bill and so they came to be known as the 
Petitioners . But Danbey and his followers hated such a presentation 
and so they were called the 'Abhorred or the contemptuous 'By “n2 
''by these groups became quite divergent in their views and with their 
widened differences they began to call each other by offending nick 

"iZv Ahtf reSU Vl he Pet,t ! oner ? began io be called the 'Whigs' and 
Wn,g Abhorrers began to be called the 'Tories'. The English word 
the means the whey-face or rebels and the word 'Tory' meSs ?h2 
highwaymen or the d^coitj. s tfle 

«, These name , s becan ? e so common that they lost their sense 
England 81 ™ P ° P ' ' namCS ° f Ihe IW0 P oli,ical partielof 

. 3 - Programme and Policies of the Whigs and the Tories The 

pohdes and The e T ° r,eS l ? a<1 gre ?‘ di ? erences in their Programmes and 
policies. The principles and policies of the Whies have heen 

"ffi-g by V 0cke . m hl l ' TreaUse on CM Government’ while thosS 
of the Tories have been described by Filmer in 'Patriarcha and £ 

Hobbes in Leviathan' Their differences can be studied under various 

(2) Re,i810US ' (3) £k 


(1) Constitutional Differences — 


W u afty belicVed in ,he Rule of Law and wanted 

Pa« St w Sh a constitutional government. But the Tory 

“ “If D,v, " e of Kings and did not 
like any check on their rights. 
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(it) The Whigs wanted to exclude James II from succession . 
to the throne of England while Tories did not approve 
of such an act. 

(2) Religious Differences. The Whigs favoured the grant of 
religious freedom to all the religious sects in England They wanted 
to follow the policy of religious toleration towards all, even towards 
the dissenters. 


The Tories believed in the Anglican Church and did not favour 
any emancipation to the other faiths. They wished to put the 
Clarendon Code into practice. ' 

(3) Social and Economic Differences — 

(/') The Whig Party was in favour of reforms even against 
the will of the King while the Tories were not willing to 
go against the wish of the King. 

(//) The Whigs were mostly a commercial class and wanted to 
establish a free trade policy. Tories were, however, 
landlords and were interested in upkeeping the impor¬ 
tance of the land. 


(4) Differences in the Foreign Policy. The Whigs were in favour 
of following a strong foreign policy and wanted to enter the European 
politics according to the opportunity provided. But the Tories did not 
favour this idea at all-/' 

Due to the differences in the programmes and policies of these 
parties, the people/belonging to different social classes, joined these 
parties according/to their whims. The Whig Party had the backings 
of the traders, Jnoney-lenders, citizens and the Dissenters while the 
rural people, followers of the Anglican Chuich and Conservatives 
supported the Tory Party. 

4. Growth of the Political Parties. 


(I )/Growth during the Reign of James II. As the Whigs opposed 
the su«ession of James II and favoured the succession of Duke of 
Manmoth, so James II was bitterly opposed to the Whigs and favour¬ 
ed the Tories. Consequently in the beginning the Tory Party remained 
m power. But when the King started favouring the Catholics, t^ e 
Tories too. began to oppose his policy. Had James II held his 
Catholic views to himself there would not have been so much bitter¬ 
ness against him. But his measures to bring the English Catholics 
at par with the followers of the Anglican Church were not tolerable 
even to the Tories. At last both the parties conspired jointly against 
James II and invited William III and Mary to the throne of England. 
/As a result there took place the Glorious Revolution in 1688 A.D. 
which greatly increased the power of the Whigs., But again when the 
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whirrs ts'tf w "'“ m "i “ d ti « 

saraa *55 £S¥r'“v^ 

,r sr,;r, tah ,£ V"~ >“ & »“■ 

I? m 

powerful Bta%*U?S- , “" “ ,he Whl8 ’ 

.. .an opposition the Tories remained critical to William’* 

K^nl'rk • W Yfv m I! 1 Wanted t0 su PP rcss lhe Powers of the French 
fiohL«° U,S * V a ? d aS SUch he kepl En S ,and continuously busy in 
gbting against France. The Tory Party was against such 

pS' 76 P ° l,C ? oflhc King and so slow, y and slowly the Tory 
f t * r iedSSinf 'TTl ,,S ,nflu A encc araon 8 people who bad 
>r* %ht t* U o 8 S,ck thc war * Assuch during the 1700 elections 
; ’ the Tof y Parl y g a,ned the majority in the House of Commons. 

170SA } n Gro . wth dur l n * th f MW of Queen Anne. From 1702 to 

Of tL A TnrL dUni)g PSn0 r d ° f QUCCn Anne ’ S ^ lhe POWCr 

p , e f Tones increased because of many reasons. Firstly, the Torv 
Party favoured the theory of the Divine Right of the Kings and 

bot1i C ?hl y T he QUCe !J dev ^°P cd a rc S ard for such a P^ty. Secondly 
wll J he , Tones and thc Q ueen wcre against the war while the Whigs 
were in favour of the war. * 


From 1702 to 1705 A.D. when the Tory Party remained in 
powers,' but the differences between the two parties increased all the 
more/ According to Ramsay Muir, “The differences between the two 
Porties were never so great as during the reign of Queen Anne ” These 
differences not only divi^rd the society scholars too It 

£ave rise to the ‘ RickefClub ’ and the 4 October Club' where the party 
discussions became the order of the day. 

In those days the Duke of Marlborough was the Chief 
Commander of British forces. Although he was born and brought 
up as a Tory yet, in order to make his war policy a success he used 
enl, J t t ! he s . u PP° rt of the Whigs because they were in favour of the 
yWarofSp a nish Succession while the Tories opposed such a policy. 
p°* Du * ce Marlborough began to appoint the Whig: »onhigh offices, 
consequently, the Whig Party again gained hold oftErTjovernraent 
trom the year 1706 to 1710 A.D. 
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But in 1710 A.D. the power changed hands for the following 
reasons— (0 The burden of increased taxes made the people quite sick 
of the war policy oHhe Government. (//) The Whig Party filed a 
suit against its chief opponent Dr. Sacheverell and the trials made 
Dr. Sacheverell so popular that the people began to oppose tne 

Whigs. 

As a result the Tory Party again gained strength from 
1710 to 1714 A.D. In 1713 A.D. the differences between the two 
parties again became sharp over the question of/Succession after 
Oueen Anne. The Whigs, according to the ActVf'Settlement, wanted 
to Rive the throne to George Lewis , the son of Sophia, the Electress 
of Hanover while the^Ioryand Qileen Anne wanted to repeal the 
Act and otfer the throne to James III, the son of James II. Ihe 
Tories tried to persuade James III to accept the Church of England 

or merely pretend to do that but he was so much obstinate in his 

religious beliefs that he did not pay any heed to them and so the Tory 
P utv became divided over this issue of succession. The differences 
between the two parties in creaied t o such_ an ext ent that the danger 
of another civil war became immTTTnSfTButtli& sudden death ot 
Queen Anne greatly changed the situation and the Tories failedm 
their objectives. With the accession of George I to the English 
throne, the Whig Party gained such popularity and power that it 
remained supreme from the year 1714 to 1760 A.D. 

(4) Development dirring ihe Reigns of George I and George II. 
Due to the majority of Whigs in the House of Commons and 

George l*s bent of mind towards the Whig Party, a Whig Ministry 
was formed in 1714 A.D. George I did not know the English 
iA language. He was even ignorant of the English customs, rites and 
^thefr way of living. As such the administration remained completely 
_ in the hands of the Whig Ministers. There were Jacobite revolts in 
1715 ahd 1745 A.D. in which the Tories supported the successors of 

'HjamesH. The result was that the Hanoverian Kings began to look 

' upon the Torie. as dangerous p eople to rely upon. 

Another reason for the supremacy of the Whigs was that 
George l, being ignorant of the English language did not attend the 
meetings of the Cabinet and consequently the most influential 
member of his ministry began to preside over the meetings of'* 1 ® 
i-ihinet By and by it became a convention for the King not to 
attend the meetings of the cabinet of ministers. Soon the most 
influential Minister came to be known as the Prime Minister. The 
first Prime Minister of England was Sir Robert Walpole who 
occupied this office in 1721 A D. The creation of the office of the 
Prime Minister led to a rapid progress in the Party System of Govern¬ 
ment Much because the Prime Minister used to select his ministers 
from his own party alone and all these ministers looked to the 
betterment of their party and also worked for its betterment. 
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his mother Augusta and his teachef fr"? ?/ Bol: ^ok e , 
v.ew that the King should remL atv ^ n " 86 '! 16 was •* the 

h k p ?, sonal contacts and “ublish hls fnfW :ty P0l ' ,,cs - He should 
He should not choose his mtaff fS™ n f l“ ncc over the People. 

should nominate such ministers as shnnM k P f ly ln P° wer bu * 

mother, Augusta, used to say, "George £ Ge0rge IH ’* 


created anew group caffed TAe f' ' V "'S Part y and 

views endorsed by the Parliament w*h h e f„ r ‘" got his 

the course of time, the people hL„ , ' l h _ P of , ,hese frle nds. In 


the course of7i^e. thVpe^Xrfo'l"^ ° f , ,hc * '*"3? In 
■George III and the Parliament even , perSOnal rulc of 

! r 7f r °L' he Mi to "teased, isVcr^lTl I"? 1 ? that I 


«rV /to ^ that‘TAe 

rhe result was that the absolute rukof Geor^ln ^ ^ cM ''it 
because neither the neonle n^r o U e °* * cor £ e HI came to an end 
King’s power P P ' e "° r any party f «oured the growth of the 


Tory ^parties "again °began ^to^jome^to 1 the'r**’ r thC W - hig and l| » ^ 
vigour. The leaders of the new Torv p, r ! hC lorefonj^with increased w 
those of the Whig Party cl we I e Pl " and Bofke and 

their predecessors were in f,!!, r Sharidan. The Whigs, like „ 
religious freedom while the Tories'were parllamentar y re forms and ^ 

Ad and not fa — *« m their out,ook ^ 
a r* . .... 


Liberltt^arty while"the TDry'partv^jfssm .‘h" 1 *!. t0 bc known as the 

vative Party. The I iberals Irf y f ttUlmed , ,he nam e of the CofiSer- 

and religious freedom while Conse'rv!?^ ° f Pa . rliame "«ary reforms 
favoured wars for the exnanshfn .1 We D re - , . m P erial 'sts apd even 
twenticjh^entury there arose a ,h° f H Kc , Br " ,sh cm P ire - In the 1 
LaboilfParty and so modern e£ ™/°k ltlCa L party ’ nar nely the 
parties—the 1 - Labour Pam- the n , d „ has thrce main Political 
Party. ’ PartY the L, toal Party and the Conservative 
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theZ P '°, PlC ^ socia ' c "“"^Ives 

the -ountry, thev rnnciiim* <» r»~.P ,nc, P ,cs and policies for ihe welfare of 


•he country, ihey con.,hole a KlinSi ^ 

in Ihe *Sth^MTury^Then thi^^were^^o^pajSs^k-' l or, 6' na *cd in England 
Yorkisis and ihe Laocasirians. ^ rcs wb,c ^ WCrc known as the 


the Puri'lans and'ihe^Calhohcs''* religious P a «ies called ihe Anglicans, 
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In 1679 A.D., certain Parliament members who favoured the Exclusion 
Bill against James II came to be known as the Petitioners* while others who 
opposed it were cal'ed as ‘Abhorrcrs*. By and by these names changed to Whigs 
and Tories respectively. 


3. Programme and Policies, (1) The Whigsjfavourcd the Rule of Law 
while the Tories believed in the Divine Right of Kings. (2) The Whigs favoured 
religious freedom while the Tories were conservative in their religious out tool:. 
(3) The Tories preferred aloofness from the European politics while the Whigs 
wanted to have active participation. 


4. Growth of Political Parties. (1) Tories remained in power during the 
reign of James II because Whigs had planned his exclusion. (2) William III and 
Mary favoured both the parties in the beginning but the Whig Party rose to 
power later on. (3) Queen Anne preferred the Tory Ministry. (4) However, the 
supremacy of the Whig Party was established from 1714—1760 A.D. 


5. George III put 
Personal Rule in 1760 A D. 


an end to the party politics and established his 


6. Later on after Geoige's failure in doing so, the Tory and Whig Parties 
came forward with new vigour. 


7 - I" 1832 A.D. the Whig Part'-rljangcu its name to Liberal Party and 
the lory Parly to the Conservative Part/ In the 20th {century a third political 
party, however, rose up with the namrof the Labour Party. At present England 
has three political parties (1) th^Liberal, (2) the Conservative, and (3) the 
Labour. 


System of Government 


VJ 2. Explain 
developed in Egland. 


>w the system of “Cabinet Government 


** 


Ans. The English word ‘cabinet' means a sm$\\ room V v/t a 
cabin) but this w/rd was first used for the Council of Ministers by 
Charles II whcKised to confer with his ministers on important state , 
affairs in a small room. So, such secret conferences with the ministers/ 
for the purpose of running the Government and chalking out 
government policies came to be known as the ‘Cabinet System of 
Government*. 

1. Meaning of the Cabinet System. In the words of Prof. Munr o,/ 

“Cabinet may be briefly defined as the body of ro\al advisors chose/ 
by the Prime Minister with the approval of a majority in the House of 
Commons 


According to Sydney Lowe, “ Cabinet is the responsible executive f , 
having the complete control of the administration of the general direc-y 
tion of national business , but exercising this vast power under the strict 
supervision of the representative chamber to which it is accountable for 
all its acts and omissions." 


The following are the chief characteristics of the Cabinet * 

System J 

(1) The ministers are chosen from the majority party in the 


Parliament. 
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Minister ISd '^"reLdes all f is ^ ,he Prime 

All the ministers are appointed with the^ eetings of * he Cabinet. 
Minister. . *PP omrea w “h the consent of the Prime 

It means ifThfprime Mnhi™ Ssns'"?!! ° f J °! | nt r «ponsibility. 
resignation of the entire ministry ^ considered to be the 

of .he ( s^ t Carried °" ««*• No - 

person about them. 1 ffairs or ,alk ,0 any other 

5Srr«sr b " “*»»»• - 

Cabinei °< Government. The 

did it owe its origin to any particulfr'if n3 ' e 31 f"u s P ecified tlme nor 
slow progress and by degrees it t', 1' h3S develo P ed b V a 

principles. Its progress can be traced aTfollows ^ fiVC 

System of*GSvemm?nttadi ,5 ' h f en ' uries The Cabinet 

in the fourteenth and fifieemh mnMt "* 3 IT' r°T’ 
Parliament nominated somf of th *“? CS hcn r ^ members of the 
system continued only Tor a s h 0rt V, r r S J f the ? in *‘ But this ^ 

1437 A.D. y hort per,od , e - from 1404 to 

.srx * 

tranc*. The word 'CahiJta ® aeon . and in the Grand Remons- 
Bafcon but by this he IT r 3S probab| y «rst of all used by 
^General Remonstrance (?M 42 ) tad'th* ° f ^'7 < ? UnciL Th « 

Emade^KuS’ ^ ^ = ” 

Payment. * Slatc ’ for some t,me ’ responsible to the 

can bMraced'fronwh * he origin of ,he Cabinet System 

had five rn nkrer. ' e of Charles II- The ministry 

and Lauderdale * Arlington, Buckingham, Ashlay 

formed the wn^ tIp firs *.alphabet of each of these five members 4 
Ca^I M.Wrv/^ f aba so u th,sm,I ! ,str y cameto be known as the 
in the Kino’- ti * ga ,! n a ? the mee,,n gs ol these ministers were held 
o beSA ? oh amber or the Cabinet so these meetings came ft I 
not shnwT aS th< ; Cabmet meetin ^- But t h e Cabal Ministry does H 
was nor rh^L 5 ’? 1 ant k t0 the modern cabinets because firstly, it / 
as not chosen from the majority party of the Parliament. Secondly^ \ 

(W 
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the ministers were responsible to the King and not to the Parliament. ^ 
At the same time they tried to get such laws enacted as were desired 
by the King. Thirdly, the ministers were the. King s advisors and had 
no joint responsibility. 

Growth daring the Reign of William and Mary. In the 

beginning, William and Mary chose their ministers from both the 
parties (the Whig and the Tory), but in 1696 A D. when they found 
that due to the sharp differences of the ministers because of their 
party principles, they could not co-ordinate and make a smooth 
running, they chose their ministers from among the Whigs alone 
because they had a majority in the House of Commons. Thus the 
system of choosing ministers from the majority party in the Parlia¬ 
ment came into being. 

- Development dnring the Reign of Qaeen Anne. But the Cabinet 
institution had hardly taken its birth when it received a death-blow 
during the reign of Queen Anne by the Act of Settlement. During 
the reign of Queen Anne the Act of Settlement was passed in which 
it was laid down that the business of the Government should be 
ransactcd by the full house of the Privy Council and not by a few 
selected persons. But this clause of the Act of Settlement was 
repealed in 1706 A.D. Under Queen Anne, the ministers began to be } 
chosen from the majority party. The Queen had to appoint his 
min'sters from the Whigs although she had her liking from the Tory. 
She did it because in 1708 A.D. the Whigs had regained majority in 
the Parliament. 

Development during the Reign of George I and II. In the words 
of Dr. Mahajan, "The Cabinel system got a golden opportunity to 
develop unhampered during the reign of George I and George II. 

George 1 and II were ignorant of the English language, the 
English customs, the English rites and their feelings and habitts. 
They even had no interest in the English politics. So, the meeting 
of *he Cabinet were quite uninteresting and burdonsome for them. 
George I was so much advanced in age that he felt no desire or ha 
no capabilities to learn the English language and to understand tne 
English politics. The result was that Walpole, an influential member 
of the Cabinet began to preside over the meetings °f the Cabinet, ao 

the office of the Prime Minister took its origin and Robert Waipoie 

became the First Prime Minister of England in 1721 A.D. Having 
become the Prime Minister Walpole took all possible measures to 

strengthen his party and as such he greatly helped in the complete 

development of the cabinet system. In the words of Trevelyan* 
"It was Sir Robert Walpole, the Whig Peace Minister , from 1121 to 
1742 who did most to evolve the principle af the common responsibility 
of the cabinet and the supremacy of the Prime Minister as the leading 
man at once in the cabinet and in the Commons .” 


I ME PARTY SYSTEM AN D THE CABINET SYSTEM 


under^'alpoie’s i suiwemaqI e ^^ , * le ca * ),net system we, established 

/ i \ — 


during the *2, °Q wSSofSttCf* £?"* (f wa , 

-preside over the meeting S P of the r h‘ Pn " le Ministe r began to 
^Fortneriy the King was hifo^ £L^ e ; n of 

( 2 ) Thf> /- _ 




out Townsend fr^m the^abi’nefaltWalpole turned 
?£»• "* did not agree to jS’faJffiJ W3S !j is "«r relate 
Bd| d ( n h " ,erfie| d because he opposed him ,'2‘f A8a '? he ous,ed 

7 '/.,. n_.* . . 


. . ~ . . '-auiucc. 

(3) The Principle of the Print* \r • 
bemg answerable to the House nf r M,ms,cr “'<‘1 other Minister 
Prime Winder so long £?e riJn^mthe '£! P ° ,e remained the 
He did not accept the membership m r L H ° Use of Commons 
Thus he established the principle of be in- ‘ he u° Use of L °rds. 

of Commons and not to the House of Lords " t0 the House 


Cabinet when out-voted fn fife Purl! ^ Prime Minister and ,/„ 
lost his majority i„* i ' 742A h - D -^wJpS 

/resignation and made all the cabinet S?„ T ns he 6ave his owi 
/\he laid down the principle that res,gn - ,n "'is w a - 

th* faKin.._ tnai * w hen out-vntpH aii ... 


i t «• «uu inauc an the eahiiw owr 

> laid down the principle that » res,gn - ,n " ,is »aj 
ofthe Cabinet must resign as a whole " ~ ut ' vo * e d. all the members 
of the Cabinet swim and sink together " a " the ™"’bcrs 


established during 0 tU'Walpo^rtMur^o^ffi' cal ? me, . s >' 5ti; "' were 

Lord Morley has rightly remarked "It °^ C- n " ,ls connection 

Principles of cabinet system were first fired in P l f alpole ruling 

men, and that the cabinet system ietebed timt inZ ™"T y ^ 
in our own time. cenea Wat impression that it bears 


a *orvm t iSTSi^SL!SaStSr t w 111 (,76 °- ,S2 ° A.D.). 
to establish his own personal ru|° f He ^^h'^L 6 " 1 .. He uan,cd 
should carry out his orders. He said that therahi^"f* h,S mims, . ers 
from the Whig heirarchy was unrnn.rit, net sys,em - n?in 8 
him, the Whig® had taken an unduT advantaee of^h! ^ !Cordi " g ,0 f 

— * “ ss tr l 8 it » d ™ P A i 
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like Led Bute»'» bV 

him, enjoyedno powers Uke the.r p.edecessors. 

. < a _VJJar nf 




aiiu —— 

7. Later Developments. Thend^DUraeli^dded much^ teethe 

like Peel, Palmerston, Gladstone and ^ Cabinet and 

development of the cabinet s y ste "V f p ne i an d So, by the lJUb 

Prime Minister became the sovereign & stable fhat 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The Cabinet System of Government has the following features 

1. The ministers are chosen from the major.ty party. 

2. The leader of the ministers is called the Prune M.ms c - 

3. The cabinet work on the principle of jo.nt responsibly. 

4. The ministers have political homogeneity. nJ char | es n 

5. The ministers are 3nSW alf room (cabhiet 1 ) 5 for secre^government affairs 

used to meet his ministers in a mlroom <“ b £',' d as the cabinet system of 
and as a result the whole system began to be ca.ieu 

Government. . esta- 


Tlie system of selecting the mlmsjers from the majority party was esta¬ 
blished during the reign of W.lliam »" d M j; language . They were 


blished during the reign of William and Ma y. language. They were 

- jssrwa® n A*£=* -» s5 “ b,, “ “ 

preside over the meetings of the ministers principies of the 


preside over the meetings of the ministers. principles of the 

Walpole (1721-42) established most of the p 
cabinet system. . V n.,narr. ML Palmerston, Glad- 


cabinet system. VAiino , r .vci Palmerston, Glad- 

stone. ^e.opmcot of ibis s^tem ^ 


University and Other Important Questions 

a m « « 


Sketch the a Qg 0 rge e 'lIHo w ° dicT thei^"fortunes 

parties down to the reign of George u. 

fluctuate? .. . differ . 


"T Who were Whig, and Tories ? What was «ta bj* 

cnees in their ideals ? . c n pi a nd from 

3. Throw light on the growth of party syste ^ ]%5) 

1689 to 1714. 


I HE PARTY SYSTEM AND THE CABINET SYSTEM 





from nifSo' 11 ' e,< " Mi0 " ,he Pa " y in E„ el ,„d 

(Pb. M.A. 1958) 

Trace the development of cabinet system in England 

(Pb. T.D.C. 11 Yr. 1963 ) 

England. ^ 0rigi " and gr0wth of Political parties in 

(Pb. B.A. 1970) 

and £ cabinet S'.hTt ° f 

(Pb. B.A. 1972) 

the l«h JSZ? 8 '°”' h ° tPmy ” E " 8l ?„ d !i" “ d »f 
3 (Delhi B.A. 1974) 

England T "“ 8r ° Wth ° f ,he par,y sys,em of Covemmen. in 
6 - (K.U. 1975) 
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Seven 



At the death of George I in 1727 A.D., his son succeeded him 
to the throne of England in the name of George II. He was then 
44 years of age. He could speak English fluently and could under¬ 
stand the English customs and rituals better than his father did. 
He hated his father and his Prime Minister Walpole, who was 
still holding the office of the Prime Minister when he ascended the 
throne. But to the insistence of his wife George II did not remove 
him from his post. Following are the important events of his 
reign, (I) The Jacobite Revolt. (2) War of Jenkin’s Ear. and 
(3) The Seven years war. 

Character of George II 

Q- ^ Describe briefly (he character of George II. 

knew that the Whigs were . 

so popular in the George II 
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country that the removal of Walnnl** fr 
deprive him of the throne Heaiu from power could also 
ihe political affairs of the country COns ^ ed his wife in all 
understanding power. y because of her wisdom and her 

presenceblule-teld IreaUy^Insp" ed P®* W“ cr -' Hls very 
part in the War of Austrian W Pd h ' J S soldlers - He took 
soldiers at Detington. On 27th June"mf? £ cfea, * d the Fench 
then sixty years of age, he got down fm A D 'V a lhou8h b; wa ^ 
his sword he said to nis soldier ‘I f A m hls ho,se and v aving 

of England, fire and behave bravely,’the FrendZui Too/Zn'» 

upon his ministers To^ad^sucTa^poli^as’ He .!! ,ways P ressed 
interests ot Hanover. Hanover was a ? email' l, 'J’ ould „ proIect the 
her protection in those days was not »„ state m Germany and 
Cabinet had to adopt such a policy as would j Ut k the . English 

in Hanover. It was because of Hanover thl ^ 8 . aUr f ‘, he ,ntercs,s 
the War of Austrian Succession Asf or r had 10 join 

he himself went to the battle-field When 11 r ^ as c ? ncerned 
Pitt the Elder was not keen v ZltuZ Z * ! 8 * 11 n , oticed ,l,aI 
he removed him from his charge as Secretary 'nfc?? ° f | ^ anovcr » 

■«- Ssp-ssrsfa* 

Wh i p , f i he ad T in ' stra,| on >n the hands of Whigs because the 
Whig Party had gained a great popularity in those days. Although 

WrL, fi ‘ 0f rT r he re moved Put the Elder from his post as the 

kinr m„m °h Sla !h Y* he / elt . rel,eved after reinstating him and 

summonedTrom Germany 1 ** ^ which had been 

In the words of T.F. Tout, "George II was a straight-forward 
and an honest man He was a brave soldier and quite adept in foreign 

SZisin^Se^ SamS ,ime ^ "arrow Jned/ZZ 


In short. George II had a mixed personality. He was master 
ot many virtues and at the same tirnj slave of many vices. 

Jacobite Revolt of 1745 

Q. 2 . Describe in brief the Jacobite Revolt ol i/<*:>. 

Ans. The leader of this Jacobite Revolt was Charles Edward, 
son or James Edward, who is popularly known as the Old Pretender, 
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He was grandson of the Stuart King James II. The following are 
the causes of this revolt :— 


1 . Causes of the Revolt. Charles Edward, like his father, 
regarded the English throne as his right because his father or his 
grandfather had been unconstitutionally dethroned and so he very 
seriously started the struggle to get his right. 

Another reason for his attempt was that he was a zealous, 
attractive and a young man of 25. He had a great number o 

followers, espacially in Scotland. He was fully confident ot gett¬ 
ing the Scottish help in his struggle for getting the throne of Enelana. 
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Again, France wanton a 

ass smts? sursFzs suss*# 

s=flfts,af ^5“ ri 

ss »- p bougS, f r it* 

c?n^i%rir-“« 

them to come for his help. y nar,es » however, pursuaded 

haste towards' EdiSbS^g^’beciu^ the' 8 ? 3 ?^^^ dvanced with great 

re “ hed,h “ js« S 

suppression o/therevoT mJder^the iSS* < h- r ' yi ?? so,diers f or the 

-P-of Thesi St 3R£S 

PhoJdfe 

and in ^°meant?me^he r E e ngh^h*forces a wM n h C ), W H^ the samc haste 
of rh e 1 baCk t0 En 8 la "d while he reacSn^K ' eft for Euro P c . 
of Charles soon lost confidence and £gan ? 0 SlSi. ^ fo,lower ‘ 

fve them a SS MfeS'aTti ‘ hCSe W* soldiers and 
1746 A.D Charles hiri h tr the war of Culloden in April 
for France. H hld h ' mse,f amon 8 'he lylls and from there left' 

!he atrocities „p„„ 

a revolt again. The rights of the HioM, a 8U not support such 
great degree Thev began L h, Hlgh,anders were decreased to a 
like putting on the Kilt P ums , hed sever ely for offences 

ours. For these reacnnc n.iL- ^ a bagpipe and maintaining arm- 

“ Butcher Cumberland ” Thus came to be known as 

to for ever * Thus the Jacobite Revolt was put an end 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Charles hdward was the ieader of the Jacobite Revolt of 1745. He 
considered himself to be the rightful heir to the English throne. France promised 
to help him but failed to stand by it. Charles reached Mo.dart with only seven 
companions and captured Edinburgh. He then proceeded towards England It took 
him a long time and so the Highlanders began to retreat Duke of Cumberland 
crushed his forces at a place called Culloden. Cnarles fled to France. The Scottish 
Highlanders were put to great atrocities in order to curb their rebellious activities 

in future. 


War of Jcnkin’s Ear 

Q.3. Give a brief account of the War of Jenkin’s Ear. 

Ans. According to the Treaty of Utrecht (1713 A.D.), during 
the reign of Queen Anne, the English were permitted to send one ship 
every year to trade with Spanish America. But there was a great 
demand of the English goods in the Spanish colonies of Southern 
America and so the English by their trade tactics began to misuse 
this privilege. They begaq to send more than one ship but very 
cleverly they transferred this ship-load to other ships during the 

night. When the Spanish came to know of that trick they began to 

punish both the English smugglers and the crew of the ships who 
were carrying the smuggled goods. But such a thing led to a bitter¬ 
ness between the two countries. 

One day an English Captain Jenkin brought his ear which was 
cat by the Spanish, and presented before the members of the 
Parliament. The incident excited the members so much that they 
demanded war against Spain. Sir Robert Walpole was then the 
Prime Minister who believed in a peaceful policy. He used to say, 
“Let sleeping dogs lie". Walpole tried hard to put off the matter 
but he had to yield to the will of the people and declare war against 
Spain in 1739 A.D. The people welcomed the declaration but 
Walpole regretted by saying, "They are ringing their bells now , they 
will be wringing their hands soon." 

This war is known in history as the Jenkin’s Ear War. The 
English made a good beginning. They captured Porto Bello but 
later met with a severe defeat at Cartegena. The passive policy of 
Walpole was held responsible for this defeat. It is no denying the 
fact that Walpole was not a successful War Minister. He had not 
paid attention to the improvement of the Navy and at the same time 
did not spend the desired amount of money on the war equipments 
and the other concerned material. 

England had to face other defeats, too. The people began to 
lose confidence in the Government and consequently Walpole began 
to lose his followers in the Parliament. Although, due to other 
reasons, Walpole gained majority in the elections in 1741, yet in 
1742 A.D., he lost the confidence of the Parliament and soon 
resigned. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 
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The Pnjjjj }] —*>li\ 

and eveniually he had to defea " d madeVVa,^'^"*"*^* • 

War of Austrian Succession (1740-48) 

Treaty of lAfa-Ja^ChapeM* was^meJef^^Jj^ . 

■ MU 

Wa e r r o S fS S u UCCeeded *® *****’Austrif blit * S J au * h,er Mana 
war of Succession started. lna> but within a month the 

1. Causes of the War— 

the situation becausfthe 7uIerof' A^'f ,r ' ed ‘° make the best use of 

attaCl (2) neZT Xrlso" ^ 

example and began to have evi, Sefis JKXt > F »*** 

tfo^hi^ elder brother, 

attacked Austria. real heir to the throne of Austria, so he 

(4) Philip V 0 f Spain also wanted to gain out of the troubled 
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wateti and was eager to capture his lost territories of Milan and 

Naples. 

(5) Louis XV of France had an old enmity with the Hapesburg 
dynasty. He had a design of taking away Netherlands, a very fertile 
piece of land from Austria. For this aim in view he thought of 
helping the Elector of Bavaria to the Austrian throne. 

2. Reasons why England joined the War. England took part 
in this war because of the following reasons :— 

(1) The Jenkin's )Ear War between England" and Spain was 
already in progress, so England sided with Austria. as against 
Spain. 

(2) A cold war between France and England over trade in 
America and India was already going on. 

(3) In 1743 A.D. when France captured Netherlands , England 
became more open to attack from France. 

(4) Increase in the pDwer of the King of Prussia was dangerous 
for Hanover. Naturally George II of England could not bear to see 
his motherland quite open to Prussian attack 

(5) The Electors of Hanover have always been in good 
relations with the Hapesburg family so he wanted to help Maria 
Theresa. 

In this way alliances were formed between England and Austria 
on the one side and France, Bavaria and Prussia on the other. 

3. Events of the War— 

(1) Prussia attacked Silesia in 1740 A.D. and after the Battle 
of Mollwitz, she captuted Silesia. 

(2) To begin with England was not prepared for any war. 
Walpole refused help to Maria Theresa. He even advised her in 
these words, “Give the biggest dog the bone he is after'' But when 
France planned to attack Hanover, George II himself had to 
lead an army to the battlefield where he defeated the French forces at 
Dettingen. 

(3) In 1745 A.D. France defeated Holland at Fontenoy. 

(4) France instigated Charles Edward, grandson of James II 
of England to raise a standard of revolt against Hanoverian 
monarchs. This revolt came to be known as the Jacobite Revolt 
of 1745. This revolt, however, failed 

(5) Austria saved Milan with the help of Savoy and England. 

(6) V ”iam Sharley, the English Governor of Masachussets, 
attacked Louisberg, the French fort (in America) with 5,000 soldiers 
and captured it. 
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T . P f. n . India ther f *«»•? the First Carnatic War (1744-48 A D 1 
Madras' 8 ' Sh Pond,cherr y while the French took 0 ?er 


The Austrian War continued upto 1748 An xuh^ w • 
Theresa fell short of finances and man-power and lost hone of rif?™ 
mg Silesia- She ended the war by the Treaty of A 

Treat y 4 ofATtc f htr- ThC “"S « the of the 

(I) Maria Theresa was recognised as the ruler of Austria. 

territories 7 * 1 * FreBCh a " d the English returned 'he captured 


(3) Silesia was, however, left in the hands of Prussia. 

(4) France recognised the Hanoverian succession of England 
and promised not to help the heirs of James II, who were known as 
the Pretenders, in regaining the English throne. 

The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, however, could not prove 
permanent. (I) The struggle between Spain and England was not 
solved because the English did not agree to the policy of searching 
the English ships by the Spaniards. (2) Austria had failed to reconquer 
Silesia which ever remained an eye-sore to her. (3) The colonial 
struggle between France and England continued with a greater fury. 
(4) France and Prussia still wanted to exert their supremacy over 
each other. 

For these reasons, soon there started the Seven Years’ War 
in 1756 A.D. in which nearly all the European nations took part. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The King of Austria Charles VI had no son. He got the Pragmatic 
Sanction signed by various rulers of Europe in 1724 A D. in order to secure the 
recognition of his daughter Maria Theresa to the throne of Austria. But in 
1740 A D.. after the death of Charles VI. Prussia captured Silesia. Spain also 
began to claim Milan and Naples and the Elector of Bavaria began to think him¬ 
self as the real successor to the throne of Austria. All such controversies resulted 
in the war. 

England joined Austria in order to protect Hanover and to reduce the 
power of France. 

in 1748 A.D. the war ended with the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Maria 
Theresa was recognised as the ruler of Austria and the Hanoverian succession to 
the throne of England was also recognised. 

The province of Silesia was not, however, returned to Maria Theresa by 
this treaty so this treaty could not prove lasting. 
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Whig Oligarchy 

Q. 5. WhyNjs itytfperiod of 1714 to 1760 known as the age of 
Whig Obliearchy ?\Account for the supremacy of the Whig Oligarchy 
during this period. (Pb. B.A . 1972 ; Delhi B.A. 1973 ) 


Ajbs. Why is the Period from 1714-1760 A D. called the Period 
of the Whig Oligarchy ? There were about seventy families of land¬ 
lords in England which ruled England during this period by main¬ 
taining their majority in the House of Lords. They maintained their 
power and majority in the House of Commons by patronage, bribery 
and unfair means. So, for about 50 years these landlords held the 
reins of the Government in their own hands. They held all the key 
posts of the Government and the Church. They were the makers of 
the home and foreign policies of the country because Georges I and 
II neither knew the English language nor had they any interest in 
the English politics. These 70 families of the Whigs were in fact, the 
de facto rulers of the country because they held the majority in the 
English Parliament also. 


2. Reasons for the Supremacy of the Whig Oligarchy. The 
Whigs almost from 1714 to 1760 A.D. held the reins of the Govern¬ 
ment in their own hands for the following reasons :— 


(1) Credit of getting the British Throne for the Hanoverian Kings . 
The Hanoverian rulers like Georges I and II were obliged to the 
Whig Party for getting their succession to the English throne, while 
the Tories were opposed to this succession and they left no stone 
unturned in securing the succession of James IPs son. They were 
even prepared to start a civil war over this issue. The support of the 
Tories to the Jacobite Revolts of 1715 and 1745 further showed 
their great opposition to the Hanoverian succession. But for the 
help of the Whigs, the Hanoverian Kings would have been driven 
out of England. Thus the Hanoverian rulers were obliged to the 
Whig Party. 

(2) Georges 1 and II had no knowledge of English. The first 
two Hanoverian Kings had no knowledge of English. They were igno¬ 
rant of the English customs, thoughts, feelings and the English politics. 
Because of their ignorance of the English language they had no 
interest in presiding over the meetings of the cabinet. They had 
become quite confident of the Whig support for protecting their 
interests because of the Jacobite Revolts. So, they left the Govern¬ 
ment and the King’s rights in the hands of the few selected people 
of high families. These people made good of their prerogatives in 
strengthening the Whig Party. 

(3) Use of the Patronage Power. The Hanoverian rulers, due 
t o their .ignorance of the English language and the English politics 
gave away their prerogative of appointing persons to high offices of 
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(ii) Rotten or Pocket Boroughs . These were the people of the 
King's land and they and their agents had the right to send their 
representatives to the House of Commons. As the people living in 
these places were not free to vote so such places were known as 
Rotten or Pocket Boroughs. The 45 representatives from Scotland 
voted for the Whigs because the management of the election was in 
the hands of Duke of Argyll and Earl of Isle who favoured the Whig 
Party. 

(in) Independent Country Gentlemen . The independent voters 
were tempted by titles, stipends and bribery to vote for the Whig 
nominees. Some of the zones had only a few voters so they could 
,be easily won over by small offers of bribery. 

So, the Whigs managed to keep their majority both in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords. 

(8) Expansion of the British Empire. The Whig Oligarchy 
faced three Carnatic Wars against the French in India and in the 
end succeeded in gaining power and extension of the territories ia 
Bengal and in South India. The success of the English in Seven 
Years’ War against the French enabled the English to aquire 
Canada. So these gains of power and territory enabled the Whigs 
to win the confidence of the people. 

(9) Progress in Trade , Industry and Commerce. The esta¬ 
blishment of the English colonies in Bengal, South India and Canada 
greatly led to the progress in trade, industry and commerce of the 
country The English traders now freely began to trade in far oil 
lands and thus they became prosperous. The Whig government restar¬ 
ted the Mercantile System and removed all limitations to trade with 
the colonies. So the commercial class became prosperous and 
they began to have confidence in the Whig Party. 

(10) Capable and Experienced Leaders. The Whig leaders like 
Stanhope, Sunderland, Walpole and Townshend were both capable 
and foresighted. They not only guarded the interests of their party 
but also looked after the progress and prosperity of the country as 
their foremost duty. They made all possible efforts for the expansion 
of the British Empire and for the prosperity of trade, industry and 
commerce. Robert Walpole alone had such a great part in making 
his aprty strong that he came to be known as the ‘ Drill Sergeant of 
the Whigs ' 

(11) Policy of Non-Interference. The Whig leaders worked 
on the policy of, “ Let the sleeping dogs lie". They would never bring 
forth any such reformation or chahge as might crraTe opposition and 
resistance. For instance the Excise Bill, which armed at checking 
the smuggling of certain goods and imposing of the excise tax instead 
of the import duty, was withdrawn because of the great resentment 


and opposition of the public. Although the Bill would have repaired 
I ? t s , s L . of the 8° v emment and led to the improvement in the exports. 
I he Whig government did not interfere with internal affairs of the 
colonies and acted upon the policy of 4 Latssez Fatre'. The govern¬ 
ment least interfered in the personnel affairs of the people and so the 
opposition from the people to their policies was the least. 

(12) Loss of Respect for the Tories. The Tory leaders like 
Armonde. Montroze and Macdonald had been opposing Hanoverian 
Kingu till 1745 AD. They even intrigued against them. The 
revolts of 1715 and 1745 had been supported by the Tories, with the 
result the public ooimon turned against them. The efforts of the 
lories m reinstating the Stuart Kings, who were dogmatic in their 
Catholic faith and believed in Divine Right of Kingship, could not 
win the confidence of the people. 

(13) Th? Whigs follo wed th? principles of th ? Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion. The Whig Government allowed the people freedom of speech, 
thought and writing. The newspapers and the periodicals had the 
freedom of writing and criticizing. The judiciary was made indepen¬ 
dent of the government pressure and so the poor and the rich* the 
low and the high got the equality of justice. 

So. because of the above reasons, the Whigs succeeded jn 
maintaining their supremacy from 1714 to 1760 A.D. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Th© regime of the 70 high families of the Whigs in holding the adminis- 

f t ei . r h r n ,? s f rom ,7 ! 4 lo 1760 A D - is <*»«■ 

period of the Whig Oligarchy . Following are the reasons for the Whig supre¬ 
macy * 

(I) Credit of gelling the British throne for the Hanoverian Kings.- 
' 1 an AM hl(1 no knowledge of English. (3) Use of the Paironagc power. 

(4) Giving of Titles, Stipends. Pensions. Bribes etc. f5) Getting powers of maktng 
appointment* on the posts of the church. (6) Policy of Toleration and Mode ratio©, 
/a Wh, 8 s rich and influential. (8) Expansion of the British Empire. 
(9) Progress m trade. Industry and commerce.' (10; Capable and experienced 
1) Policy of Non-interlerence. (12, Loss of respect for the Tories. 
(13) The Whigs followed the principles of the Glorious Revolution. 


Miritspiti Demerits of the Whig Ascendency 

Q. 6. What were the merits and demerits of the rule of the 
Whigs 7 Men ion the causes of the downfall of the Whig ascendency. 

Or 

/'Attempt a brief account of the advantages and disadvantages 
*hat the people of England derived from the Rule of the Whigs. 

Als. The Whig Party had established its supremacy in England 
from 1714 to 1760 A.D. During this period they had a complete 
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control over the Parliament and the Church. . The administration of 
the country was in their hands and it were they who framed the 
home or foreign policies of England. So, the period from 1714 to 
1760 (50 years) is rightly called the 4 Golden Age of the Wh : gs ’ 

Merits of the Whig Rule. The Whig Rule, from 1714 to 
1760 A.D., was very significant in the History of England. 

(1) End of Despotism of the Kings. The Whig Government enac¬ 
ted the Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement which decided once 
for all that the Parliament or the public were the actual King-makers. 
These legislations not only deprived the Stuart Kings of the English 
throne but also decided that in future no Catholic King could 
succeed to the throne of England. So, the theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings was gone once for all. Again if the Whigs had not 
gained supremacy for these 50 years, the Tories, as shown by their 
support to the Jacobite Revolts, would have restored the Stuarts to 
the throne and thus had lent a great support to the Theory of Divine 

\ Right of Kings. In the words of Ramsay Muir, *7/ had reduced 
the Monarchy to a sort of crowned presidency in a free state." 

(2) Establishment of fully Democratic Government. A consti¬ 
tution form of government was established in the country. Previously 
the kings used to preside over the meetings of the ministers and in 
this way they interfered with every affair of the government. In case 
of any opposition, he would dissolve the ministry or even the Parlia¬ 
ment. But during this period, George I, because of his ignorance 
of the English language, stopped attending the meetings of the 
ministers. So, the most influential minister took his place in the 
meetings and thus was created the post of the Prime Minister. The 
leader of the majority party in the Parliament began to be called the 
Prime Minister. He began to form his ministry from his own party 
members. In this way the Party System of Government came into 
being. The Prime Minister and his ministry were no more respon¬ 
sible to the King but to the Parliament The ministers now began 
to give full co-operation to the Prime Minister which resulted in the 
principle of ‘Joint Responsibility of the Ministry’. Thus, under the 
Whigs many fundamental principles of the Cabinet System were 
formed. In the words of Robertson, “7/ gave England Party Govern¬ 
ment , ministerial responsibility and the Cabinet System 

()) Freedom of Religious Thoughts. The Whig Party established 
the freedom of religious thoughts. Every year they would pass the 
‘Indemnity Act' by which they forgave all those who were opposed 
to the Anglican-Church. So, the people.of England began to give 
due regard to other faiths and thus feeling of sympathy for others 
was assured. All such factors were essentials for a democracy. 

(4) Freedom of the Press. The Whig Party removed all th^ 
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Ifius there came a fall in the morality of the English. 


(2) Fall in Morality of the Church. The Whigs began to 
appoint their party favourites to various offices. In this way, true 
religious scholars and men of pure and high ideals could not find 
any way to these religious posts, instead selfish political men who 
were active in politics and were always for from the religious piety, 
found a place there. All this led to a 'fall in the morality of the 
Church. Naturally the people lost their confidence and respect 
for the Church. 

Causes of the Downfall of the Whig Ascendency. There were 
many causes responsible for the downfall of the Whig Ascendency. 
The chief among them are the followings :— 

(1) George Ill's Belief in the Personal Rule. George III 
believed in his personal rule. His mother, Augusta, had told him, 
“ George , be a King." Ideas of Bolingbroke had also influenced him 
much and so George 111 wanted to appoint such ministers as would 
obey him unhesitatingly. In 1760 A.D., when he came to the 
throne, he decided to break the power of the Whigs. In 1761 AD. 
he refused permission to the Whig leader, Pitt the Elder, to attack 
Spain. Pitt found the refusal unfair and resigned. George III 
availed himself of this oppertunity and appointed Bute in his place 
which led to a new group in the Parliament called the ‘ King's 
Friends". So, the Whig Party was greatly pulled down. 

(2) Disenssions in ihe Party. As the power of the Whig Party 
went on increasing, the rivalry among the leaders went .on increas¬ 
ing. Every leader thought of becoming the chief and thus there 
arose disenssions among the members. On the other hand, George 
Ill adopted the policy of divide and rule and as such he made many 
rapid changes in his ministry. Those who joined as ministers and 
those who were thrown out became opponents of each ether in the 
political field and in the end it led to the bretk-up of the political 
power of the Whigs. 

(3) W hig Rule became Unpopular. Maintaining the Whig 
Supremacy by bribery, stipends, titles etc. and the opposition of the 
Tories made the Whig Rule quite unpopular. The Whigs soon 
began to lose the support of the public and slowly and slowly they 
lost their power as well 

(4) Tories gained their lost Power. The Tories after the 
failure of the Jacobite Revolt of 1745 AD., changed their attitude 
and policy in favour the Hanoverian Kings Moreover, the Tories 
were in farour of King's despotism and the Divine Right of Kings. 
At the same time George III believed in his personal rule and so he 
inclined towards the Tories. So, with the increase of power in the 
hands of the Tories, the Whigs began to lose the battle. 

(5) Use of the Patronage Power by the King. George I and 


I Jjl ad 8* ven the Power of regency to the Whig Party and as 
uchtheW^gs Party appointed its members on the key posts But 

£ George 111 wh0 was brought up hi Eng- 

, e knew the English language well and was quite familiar with 

such hf bl nat , IOn - So, he wanted to become the real Kmg and aJ 

annoimeH h. U V Prer0g l" VeS hiraSe "'- Thenew men - who were 
appointed at the key posts, began to favour the King because the 

S ° thCy C ° U d b ® permanent in ‘heir offices 8 But while 
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(6) King's Influence on the People George III was born 

?he1r b r r0U t Sht Up a" • England and s0 he knew the English language 
their customs and rituals as well as their feelings. George I and 

G ?uf nterrsfc 0 Of* u* d “ En S land bu ‘ ‘heir mind was fbsorbed 
. mter f st * °. f . Hanover, their motherland. George III loved 

, a ", d h * hlm;elf “ s . ed ‘° say, "Born and educated in this 
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D Hi .? p* rs ^nal qualities and character made him popular among 
the English. Hejhad no evil habits like other Kings He believed 6 
in simple life and had a great sense of duty. He was a obedient sori 
a beloved husband and a kind father. 

miilr °, f wcrc rcad y to support him with the 

result that the Whigs lost their influence over the people. 

_ r , ^ Influence of the Friends and Supporters of ihe King. In 
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^n/. s t ?" s ^. ,0I ! g _ th . cm , and for m a party of his own supporters, 

variour^minJct ? S f rien ^ s • Tbe K,n 8 bc 8 an to appoint them as 
nwn kf S i nin,S i tCrs, i. , . n ordcr t0 holdthe re| ns of administration in his 

rimp an nr'’ ,n V}? way the Whi 8 s ,ost power within a ten years 
time and George HI soon established his Personal Rule. 

Due to the above mentioned causes, the Whigs lost their 
supremacy which they had gained by fair and foul means. This loss 

of power by the Whigs paved a way for the real democracy in the 
country. J 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

p kr u Afrits of the Whig -Rule. (I) End of depolion of the Kings. (2> 
establishment of fully democratic government. (3) Freedom of Religious 
though is. (4) Freedom of the Press. (5) Economic prosperity. (6) Strenth- 
ning of the Naval power. (7) Success of ihe forcing policy. 

.. 2* Demerits of the Whig Rule. (1) Fall in Morality (2) Fall in the 

Morality of the Church. 

3. Causes of the Fall of the Whig Party. (1) George Ill's belief in the 
personal rule. (2) Dissension* in the Party. (3) Whig rule became unpopular. 
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<4) Tories gained their lost power. (5) Use of the patronage power by the 
King. (6) King’s influence on the people. (7) Influence of the Friends and 
supporters of the King. 

University and other Important Questions 

1. Explain why the Hanoverian age is called the Whig 
Oligarchy ? Do you ihink this description justified ? 

C Pb. M.A. 1968) 

2. Account for the supremacy of the Whig Oligarchy 
during the first half of the 18th century. 

{Delhi B.A. 1964 ; Pb. 1939 , 44, 49) 

3. The struggle for empire dominated the foreign policy of 

England from 1720-60. Elucidate. {Pb. M.A. 1958 , 60) 

4. Account for the Supremacy of the Whigs in the early 
Hanoverian Peried. Show in what way it benefitted the nation. 

{Patna 1936 , Madras 1939) 

5. What were the causes of the Whig Supremacy during the 

reigns of George I and George II ? Give an account of its contri¬ 
bution to the cabinet system. {Delhi B.A , 1973) 

6. Why is the period, 1714—1760, known as “the age of the 
Whig Supremacy?*’ Why did the Whigs suffer a set-back after 1760 ? 

(K.U. 1973) 

1. Account for the supremacy of the Whig Party during the 
Tcign of George H and assess its contibution to the growth of the 
Cabinet System. (D.lhiB.A. 1973) 

8. Why did George III destroy the power of the Whigs. 

{G.N.U. 1973) 




Sir Robert Walpole 


T^* .Q 1- Estimate the achievements of Walpole as a great tinao- 
cier and mension bis contribution to England's prosperity. 

(Ranchi B.A. 1963 ; Punjab M.A. 1959, 60) V. Imp. 


“Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and the most character¬ 
istic of the statesmen of the Whig Reign.” Discuss. 

(P.U. 1937, 43, 48) 


Describe briefly the domestic and foreign policies of Walpole. 

(Delhi B.A. 1971 ; Bihar B.A. 1964) 


Discuss the contribution of Robert Walpole to the political and 
economic development of England. 

(Delhi B.A. 1966 , 69 ; Pb. M.A. 1971) 


Ans. Sir Robert Walpole was a great and important figure of 
his times. Some of the historians call him the most clever and 
practical statesman of the Whig regime. He was perhaps the first 
Prime Minister of Britain who was appointed to this high post in 
1721 A.D. He had the credit of developing the Cabinet System of 
Government in England. 


1. Early Career of Walpole. Walpole was bom in 1676 A.D. 
in a respectable family of Norfolk. He had about 19 brothers and 
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sisters. He was the fifth child of his father 
but he became the eldest son because of the 
death of his elder brothers. IHis father wanted 
him to serve the church ana got him educated 
at Eton and Cambridge Universities. His 
father died when Walpole was 25 years old. 

He succeeded to the property of his father 
■whose income was nearly £ 2000 per year. 

With this rich estate with him he diverted 
his attention towards politics and joined the 
Whig Party. Due to his debating capabilities 
he was elected a member of the Parliament, 
the same year. In 1708 A.D. he became the 
Secretary for War under Marlborough. At 
the fall of Marlborough’s leadership, the 
Tories finding Walpole as their great oppo- Robert Walpole 
nent imprisoned him on the charge of 

embezzlement and got him dismissed as the member of the 
Parliament. During the reign of George I, when the Whig Party 
came into power, Walpole was released and made the Paymaster 
General. Soon he was appointed as the Chancellor of Exchequer. In 
1717 A.D. Walpole had differences with Stanhope on the foreign 
policy and resigned. In 1720 A.D., at the failure of the South Sea 
Company, Walpole was considered to be the only man who could 
save the country from such a chaotic economic situation and as such 
he was elected as the leader of the cabinet. By his capabilities, 
devotion, wisdom and tactics he saved the nation at this hour of 
difficulty and became so popular that he was made the Prime Minister 
in 1 721 A.D., an office which he held till 1742 A.D. 

2. Character of Walpole. Walpole was humorous and an 
intelligent man. According to historians Warner and Martin, 
“Walpole was jovial, fond of good company, and a good player . ’ Jt 
is said that he would set aside his very important letters and first of 
all look to his dak concerning games and sports. He was also very 
fond of hunting and had fixed Saturday as his hunting day. No 
doubt, he possessed all the weaknesses that a rich man of the 18th 
century had. He himself once said, “/ am no Saint, no Spartan , no 
Reformer He was never in a haste and never worried over any 
matter. He used to say, “/ throw off my cares when I throw off my 
clothes 



He never felt cniuhsiastic about anything. It is said about him, 
“A cynical, coarse person, he lacked all enthusiasm He never 
showed himself to be idealistic or enthusiastic. It is said that he 
never thought of achieving any ideals in his foreign policy or of 
bringing in any reforms for the redress of his people. According to 
Warner and Martin, “ With him there was no ideal for his country to 
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seek to attain in external affairs , no passions to lessen the sum of 
human misery at home. Such a statesman may make a nation 
prosperous , but he can never make a nation great." 1 

WR*pole had no instinct of revenge or jealousy. He couid bear 
his criticism with patience. He always tried to pull on with people 
ot all sorts. In the words of Ramsay Muir, }rBul one other praise 
must be allowed to this genial, practical man./ He was extraordinarily 
tolerant of criticism. Though he was continuously assailed with 
venoms which knew no bounds , he made his attempt (unlike his 
predecessors of both parlies) to revenge himself upon iiis opponents 
otherwise then by excluding them from appointments in his gifts' 
There were no impeachments under Walpole , no attempts to restrict 
freedom of speech or writing. The stream of ctitieism went on with 
vigour, in the press as well as in Parliament , and the habit of public 
discussion of political problems continued to grow.'Y\ 

He was a staunch Wh g and was always 6n the look out for 
increasing the power of his party. He did not appoint comparatively 
able people under him so that no one should oppose him in his 
affairs. Secondly, he managed to maintain his party’s power in the 
cabinet as well as in the Parliament by hook or oy crook. He could 
understand a rfian’s nature and his weaknesses and as such he proved 
to be a great organiser of his party. He is generally described as the 
4 Drill Sergean t' of his party. In order to maintain the Whig Oligarchy 
he used all fair or unfair means. He used py"say, "Ever# man hath a 

price .” So, he would give titles, st’pends, pensions and hush- 

money in order to gain favours for his party. •*, * 

For these corrupt practices no one would praise Walpole 
because such a policy ruins a nation and leads to immorality. 
According to Mowat. “During alpo/e's regime , bribery had become 
a policy of the party." According to another historian, "He had no 
high ideals but was coarse, callous and corrupt. Under him bribery 
became a regular system and many members of the Parliament were 
kept faithful to the Government by sinecure places and even by direct 
payment of money." 

According to Trevelyan. "He saw no harm in allowing power to 
rest on the obvious and traditional basis of parliamentary corrup¬ 
tion." 

In spite of all these corrupt practices Walpole had good aims 
in view.. He was not selfish and always looked for the betterment of 
the country. 

He was against revolutionary reforms and did not want to insti¬ 
gate the people over trifles. He used to say, "Let the sleeping dogs 
lie." 


1. The New Groundwords of British History, p. 490. 
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His chief aim was to maintain peace and order, make the 
country prosperous and to keep away from the internal affairs of 
the people. As such his services to his country are unparallel and 
unique. 

3. Home Policy of Walpole, I Walpole is very famous for his 
achievements in his home policy. His policy was peace abroad and 
prosperity at home, j The following are his important achievements 
at home :— 

(A) Steps taken for the Political Development of England. 

(1) Following the Policy of Expediency. He believed in following 
a policy of moderation because he thought that too many reforms 
and changes might arouse the people and prompt them to revolu¬ 
tionary methods. His dictum was, “ Let the sleeping dogs lie."' He 
wanted to do such work as might be done peacefully and without 
much opposition In 1733 A D , the Excise Bill was introduced in 
the Parliament which aimed at removing the import duty on such 
items as were encouraging the smuggling activity and in this way 
robbing the Government of taxes. This Bill, if passed, would have 
gone a long way in stopping the smuggling activity and at the same 
time it would have greatly improved the exports because all goods 
meant for export would have been taxed at one point alone.,/ But as 
Walpole found a great opposition to this Bill and found people 
shouting the slogan, "No Slavery , no Excise and no Wooden shoes ”, 
and heard of his effigies being burnt, he withdrew the much useful 
Excise Bill. 

Another incident also proved that Walpole always moved very 
cautiously and never tried to go against the public opinion,/ In 
1736 A.D. a smuggler was murdered at Edinburgh and a great 
uncontrollable crowd assembled there. Under these circumstances, 
Porteous, the captain of the security forces, ordered to fire at the 
unruly mob. The firing aroused such a fury among the people that 
they murdered Captain Porteous. V^The incident needed a severe 
and just action against those who had a hand in the murder of 
Capt. Porteous but Walpole kept quiet in order to avoid any public 
resentment. He, no doubt, wanted to repeal the Trading Charter of 
Edinburg but the opposition in the Parliament made him withdiew 
the Bill. 

(2) Strengthening the Foundation of the Hanoverian Dynasty. 
Walpole left no stone unturned in stabilizing the Hanoverian Dynasty 
because the first two rulers of the Dynasty had lent a great patronage 
both to Walpole and his party. He maintained peace in the country 
so that the Jacobites might not raise their heads and as such the 
Hanoverian Kings might find a complete recognition of their accession. 
In this connection it has been rightly said, “ His foreign policy was 
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Restoration and to uphold 
-(Seeley). 


determined by his desire to avoid a Stuart 
the Hanoverian cause in Enfland" 


Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Commons 


(3) Adding to the Importance of the House of Commons. Durinc 
ori> J.'™ c Ministership. Walpole continued to be a member 
oi tne House of Commons, althougn manv a time he was offered a 
seat in the House of Lords but he never accepted it so lone as he 
remained the Prime Minister. According to Trevelyan. “Sir Robert 
remained undazzled by the lure of peerage and refused to leave the 
Lower House so long as he aspired to govern the country " So he 
made a precedent that the Prime Minister should always' remain a 
member of the Lower House. 


Again, he added to the importance of the House of Commons 
by another precedent which laid down that the Prime Minister should 
remain in office so long as he maintains his majority in the uov.tr 
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House In 1742 A.D., when he lost ^ majority in the Lower 
House, he at once resigned from his post./ Had he desired, he could 
have retained the office even in minority because he was still a great 
favourite of George II. 

(4) Helping the Evolution of the Cabinet System. ^Walpole 
rendered a great service to the evolution of the “ 
this respect the circumstances also helped him.) The Stuart ■ & • 

before the Hanoverian succession, used to preside over the meetmgs 
of the ministers themselves and so the ministers were rey>onsi . 
them (or theKings) alone. But George I did not know Bnghsh and 
the Ei glish customs and as such he allowed the most influential 
person" among the ministers to preside over the meetings oi ine 
Cabinet. 

(/) So. (the leader of the Cabinet took over as the 
Prime Minister, which helped the evolution of the new 
office. The use of the royal prerogatives were minimised 
and were availed of by Walpole, or the first Prime 
Minister. 

(10 The Ministers began to be appointed by the Prime 
Minister. 

(Hi) Those Ministers who differed with Walpole were removed 
from the office by him.) In P24 A.D. Carteret 
removed from his post of Secretaryship because he dm 
not agree with Walpole in his foreign .policy. Similarly 
Pulteney in 1725 A.D., Townshend in 1730 A.D. and 
Chesterfield in 1733 A.D. were made to leave their 
respective posts. In this way no minister was«><wea 
to oppose the decisions of the Cabinet Neither he could 
let out the secrets of the Cabinet nor he could criticize its 
policies in the public. In this way Walpole developed 
the principle of secrecy and joint responsibility ot tne 
Cabinet. 

(iV) The Cabinet of Ministers became responsible to the 
Parliament and no longer to the King and in this way 
they became independent of the King. 

Thus the post of the Prime Minister came into being and (the 
Cabinet System of Government greatly developed under Walpole.y 

(B) Work done for the Economic Development of the Country. 

(5) Economic Policy of Walpole. Walpole won the greatest 
success in the economic field. When he became the Prime Minister, 
the failure of South Sea Company had shattered the economic 
condition of England. Walpole by dint of his capability and wisdom 
not only saved the country from this catastrofy but also greatly 
encouraged trade and made the country prosperous. According to 
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IT" 'xceuent; he could not, as George I nUk"? 
T p k fl° 0Ul of T hing ' he could make it go a long mv" he u C0U J d ‘ 

p/ r „;i "" e ' ,0 ' t ■” ord "»th/ S- 

SSSJ V- - 2SA ”S,1fc d »SJ“ £ 

olhtrs it wa, complete!, So” d’°“ this wlyThcSS' °“ s °”' 
liwsearticles andtbeirsale iacceasei £“2 ,1 S, 

*» rSid^JlSi.S'i.SaiTo 5 A°Stottai"i 72 !. A D - 

established in the coant-V f« ,w«g Tie 

result was that every year the debt came* down by about om Sllinn* 
At the same time he curtailed government exoenses LTi n ; 
the rate of interest which helped in the repayment of de j£ decreased 

« (The property of the Directors of the South Sea 

was acquired and sold.; The money thus obtained was given to tTe 
share holders to the extent of } of their shares. 8 ' th 

. (! v ) ■ orde l f P lease ,he Landlords, who generally shared 

the Whig philosophy, Walpole reduced the the Land Tax by * 
original tax and thus won the applaud of the Lower House 

(v) (He allowed the English colonies to have direct trade 

relations with other colonies freely which greatly improved The 
colonial trade. \ The Navigation Act was not imposed with revim.r 
and thus the colonics greatly gained in trade. ^ 

(vi) (He encouraged the various industries of the country and 
gave them financial assistance from the government. 

(v/7) / For the benefit of the tea and coffee dealers he started 

the Bond' System which stopped the imposition of import tax on 
the ports. | The imported goods were directly taken to the godowns 
and whatever goods were taken out for sale were taxed. I n this 
way the great sum whieh the traders had to pay at the port was 
saved for the benefit of the trade. It was really a great gain to the 
traders. 

At the success of the Bond System (in respect of tea and coffee) 
^Walpole thought of extending this system to tobacco and wine a id 


1. Warner and Martin— The Groundwork of British History, p. 589. 
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successors have dared to resume tne project. 

f6 \ Religious Policy} Walpole adoped a middle path in his 
religious policy, as well.' Although he was in favour of repealing aU 
the restrictions imposed on the dissenters yet due to the opposit oa 
of the church he did not repeal the Test Act and the Corporation 
Act hut instead he got passed the Idemnity Act everyyear y 
all the fines for not attending the church were remitted.I. 

4 Foreign Policy of Walpole. His foreign polic/was based on 

harm the prosperity of the country. In the words of.Plumb 
“ Walpole had avoided war and kept the peace bee a r rnm 

Fn?Zrd existed for the sake of men of substance who gamed from 
^ecurdy and low taxation, and no, for the sake of rash commercial 
adventures." 

Once Walpole while talking about his peace policy said “The 
most dangerot s circumstances in which this country can be, are 
of war, we m st be losers while it lasts and cannot be great *««*«" 
when it ends." Again Walpole once spoke in the Parliament in these 
words, "It requires no great art, no great abilities ma mm ^ 

pursue such measures as might make a war unavo '^ ,e - ™ s h 
very easy matter, but. Sir, how many ministers have > oU ?° d ' b , 
knows the art of avoiding war by making a safe and honourable 

peace." 


1. Adam Smith —The Wealth of Nations, Book IV, Chap. II. Art. iv. 
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,»;n^ P ° le *T dcd - war j durin * 20 >«"* of his regime ana raain- 
a * homein order to check any increase in the National 
Th^'f‘n consoI . ldate the Hanoverian succession and to improve trade 
The following instances further illustrate his foreign policy 

iH Fnendshi P France. Walpole wanted to remain friendly 
with France in order to protect the Treaty of Utrecht. On the other 
nand hpain wanted to regain her territories of Jibralter and Micorca 
in order to develop her trade with Austria and the Mediterranean 

Vienna^' X 'Vcl AD ' Spam was to get a Treaty of 
K. t w,i 6 r ed 3n ^ fi J 8h L t aga,nst En S land - Spain besieged Jibralter 
but Walpole avoided the war by signing the Treaty of Hanover with 
France and Prussia. 

j- j ■2\%?\° f n Po, “ h Succe »‘on, 1733 A.D. The ruler of Poland 
died in 1733 A.D. Russia and Austria wanted to keep Poland as a 
weak power and so they favoured the succession of Augustus of 
Saxony while France supported the succession of a candidate of 
Poland./ France demanded the help of England for their candidate 
but Walpole did not like to take part in any sort of war. The war 
was fought between France, Spain and Austria while England kept 
out of the war. Walpole himself took pride of this fact and said to the 
^ueen Caroline, Fifty thousand Europeans have been killed this year 
but no one is an English man.” 

nf °f with Spain ' According to the Treaty 

of Utrecht England had a right of sending 500 tons of ship-load in 
one ship in an year to the Spanish colonies but the English traders 
sent one loaded ship at a time and kept other ships standing nearby 
to supplement the former. The Spanish Government did not like this 
smuggling although the colonies had a great demand of the English 
goods. The Spanish officers began to search the English ships and 
began to take strong action against the English traders. In 1738 A.D. 
the opposition in the Parliament brought one captain named Jenkin, 
to the House and showed his ear which the Spanish officers had cut off. 
The very sight of Jenkin’s car instigated the members of the Parlia¬ 
ment so much that they began to cry for war against Spain. Walpole 
tried to put off the war and arranged a common meeting known as 
the Convention of Pardo, between England and Spain. He argued 
that, 'If there were grievances let them be adjusted peacefully 

But the opposition leader, William Pitt, ooposed the Conven¬ 
tion in these words, "Is this any longer a nation or what is an English 
Parliament , if more *hips in your harbour than in all the navies , you 
will bear to hear of the expediency , of hearing from Spain an insecure , 
unsatisfactory and dishonourable convention” 


The result was that Walpole had to bow before the public 
opinion and declare war against Spain in 1739 A.D. The people of 
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England felt happy at the declaration of the war hut Walpole 
remarked, “They are ringing their bells now , they will be wringing 
their hands soon.” 

With reference to the foreign policy of Walpole, Seeley has 
remarked, “His Foreign Policy was determined by his desire to n>oida 
Stuart Restoration and to uphold the Hanover,an cause \m England. His 
aim was to give the country a complete respite both from Mernal 
‘agitation and external wars." Historian Mowat also remarks, Hit 
policy was peace abroad and prosperity at home. 

5. Colonial Policy of Walpole. Walpole s colonial policy like 
all his other policies, was that of peace, tolerance and of the middle 
path He interfered in the colonial affairs the least, not only because 
of his nature but also because he was much engrossed in the internal 
affairs and problems of his countty. He himself once accepted. He 

had enough difficulties at home on account of the opposition from the 
various groups and he did not intend to add to mese difficulties by 

interfering in the affairs of the colonies." 

For example when a lot of controversy was going on in 
the colonies with regard to the salaries of the Judges and the 
Governors, Walpole dropped the matter by instructing th 
Governors and the Judges to take whatever they were given In the 
same way he did not allow the strict enforcement of the Navigation 
Act. Again he allowed Georgia to export her rice-produce direct 
to other countries. In 1731 A.D. he gave fiscal concessions to the 
colonies in respect of sugar. 

But at the same time Walpole wanted to keep the Government 
treasury quite full. When the colonies began to purchase sugar trom 
the French West Indies instead of the English West Indies Walpole 
passed the Molasses Act in 1733 A.D. by which he taxed the foreign 
sugar manufacturers heavily. Similarly in 1732 A.D the co! ° n,e 

were forbidden to smelt copper themselves and they were ordered 
to send all coppcr-ore to England for smelting. Hat manufacturing 
was also forbidden to the colonists. In this way Walpole safeguarded 
England's trade and her colonial interests. 

6. Fall of Walpole. During the Jenkin’s Ears’ War in 
1740 A.D.. Admiral Vernon failed to make any head-way at the 
battles of Parto Bello and Cartagena. Consequently opposition oi 
Walpole increased in the Parliament with a rapid speed Walpole 
was in fact a minister of peace and not of war. He could not c 8 
himself and prove himself to be a successful War Minister. He nei ?|}® 
paid any attention to the increase in the naval power nor provi 
sufficient funds for the war. 


suen 


Consequently, his opposition in the Parliament increased to 
ah extent by 1742 A.D. that in Jan. 1742 Walpole failed to get 
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a majority of votes over a subject presented in the House 
Commons and as such Walpole resigned. 


of 


George II did not want Walpole to resign but Walpole stuck 
to his decision. Then George II honoured him as the ‘ Earl of 

Oxford and gave him annual pension off 4,000. Walpole, however 
died m 1745 A.D. * 


7. An Estimate of Walpole. Some of the historians are of the 
view that Walpole was the most capable and the most outstanding 
statesman of the Whig Era. According to Mowat, "Although his 
rule certainly uneventful ; yet his policy of peace abroad and inactivity 
at home . his moderating influence , his wise policy of appeasement and 
not least , his skill in finance ensured Britain's prosperity 


Walpole's estimate can be based on the following facts 

(1) Maintaining Internal Peace. Walpole kept his country away 
from the battlefields because he fully knew that the war expenses 
would increase the National Debt which would result in the repetition 
of the Jacobite Revolts. It would, un the one hand, increase the 
burden of taxes on the people and, on the other hand, it would make 
the Hanoverian succession unstable. 


He did not make any revolu/ionary changes nor carried on any 
reforms. In this way he gave England an opportunity for progress 
and tried to make her people quite happy and prosperous. 

(2) Economic Prosperity. He adopted such an economic policy 
as made England a prosperous country In the words of Mowat, 
"No one could deny the good results of his administration. Taxes were 
low, the press and the dissenters were left free . the National Debt was 
diminished and the colonies carefully and sympathetically managed or 
rather lefi alone'' According to Warner and Martin, "His financial 
ability had done much and would , but for a faction's opposition , have 
don? more to develop the prosperity and trad? of the country 

(3) Constitutional Development. The Cabinet System of 
Government was evolved during his regime which resulted in the 
shifting of political power from the House of Lords to the House of 
Commons and the office of the Prime Minister became important. In 
the words of Ramsay Mair, "His one great service was that he gave 
the new British system of Government time to get itself rooted and 
contributed to define some of the most important features" 

(4) Sound Position of the Hanoverian Rulers. He made the 
Hanoverian succession stable in England by his various policies and 
checked the internal revolts like those of the Jacobites. In the words 
of Warner and Martin, ** Walpole's rule had not been an inspiring one. 
But his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home had two results: 
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It made the Hanoverian Donasty secure, and it gave the country a 
breathing space which enabled her to endure the exertions demanded 
during the later wars of the country.'* 

In brief we may say that Walpole was a great statesman. In 
the words of Mowat, "Walpole'splace in history was in no way less 
than those of Pitt , Peel and Gladstone Again in the words of 
Macaulay, “The brilliant victories of British armies in Seven Years 
War could hardly have been won, had not this pacific statesman so 
carefully handled the national resources .” 

IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Early Carter af Wa'pote. Born in 1676 A.D. of a rich family of 
Norfolk. Got educated at Eton and Cambridge. Became an M.P. at tne age ot 
25 years. During the Whig regime he became, first of all the Paymaster General, 
and then the Financial Minister. In 1721 A.D. he became the Prime Minister. 
His death in 1745 A.D. 

2. Character. Good-natured, jovial, player, fond of huntiog. not moved 
by higher ideals, not of very much encouraging nature, a great tolerant. But no 
had some defects, such as lust for power, winning others by giving them tneir 
price and too much peace loving. 

3. Home Policy. Against revolutionary changes and reforms, followed 
middle path, stabilised the Hanoverian Dynasty, increased the importance ot tne 
House of Commons and greatiy added to the evolution of the Cabinet System of 
Government. 

4. Economic Policy. Relief in taxes for the improvement of trade, 
decreased the National Debt from 51 crores to 43 crores. encouraged free trace, 
relief in land tax. relief to the colonial traders, introduced the Bond bystem 10 
further the trade and colonial interests of England. 

5. Religious Policy Great religious tolerance, passed every year the Act 
of Idemnity for remitting fines of the dissenters. 

6. Foreign Policy. Tried to keep England out of the wars. £>\\owcd a 
policy of ‘Let the sleeping dogs lie’, made friends with France, kept off the war 
of Polish Succession. At last he was forced to declare war against bpain. 

7. Colonial Policy. Peaceful, great tolerance and middle path. 

8. Fall. Lost majority in voting over a bill in the Parliament and so he 
resigned in 1742 A.D. 

9. Estimate Peace-loving, made England a prosperous country, consti¬ 
tutional development, stability of the Hanoverian Dynasty. 

Walpole and Political Stagnation 

Q. 2. “Walpole s administration has no history or his period 
was a period of political stagnation.*’ Comment. 

(PM. 1925 , 42, 49) 

Ans. Some of the historians are of the view that Walpole'* 
period of rule has no history because there was not a single event ot 
any historical importance. The reason for this was perhaps that 
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Walpole adopted the middle-path in his home as well as in hie 
foreign policy and did not allow any revolutionary h 

reforms. He used to say, “Let the sleeping dogs lie " ° r 

before him; one was that he wanted' to t&b tsh ”he HanTveriTn 
dynasty on sound footings and the other was that he wanted to 
make England prosperous. lca 10 

imnnrf Ut then ‘ I 1 to call his period of little historical 

The°cSjinetSvsteiri 'of r d ' d ° CCUr S ° me eVentS of 8reat im P or ‘ancc. 
th^n b stem of Government origmated in his period. Again 

per[ty o C f CU Engfan C d 0n0miC WhiCh greatly added 10 the P ros -’ 

reasons":— h ° rt ’ Walpole ' s P eriod is significant for the following 

1. Much was done for the establishment of peace. 

2. Economic policy of Walpole was highly laudable. 

3. Evolution of the Cabinet System of Government. 

(For details please, refer to Q. I) 

hi , St0fia , n Mowa !’ "though his rule was certainly 
uneventful, ye. his policy of peace abroad and inactivity at home his 

Z d ZrtZ*fr C '' ‘ S w j se P° ,ic y °f appeasement and. not least, 
his skill m finance, ensured Britain's prosperity. And so Walpole's 

place in history was no way less than those of Pitt , Pee! and Glad- 
stone. 

• a „,. H ' st ° rian J H Plump has greatly criticized Walpole for the 
inactivity but again he agrees to the fact that Walpole was a great 
H a 'f? n ^ l ? n - In I 115 words, "For twenty years Walpole had just held in 
check those aspirations natural to a society which was faced with 
enormous possibilities of commercial expansion, a society which had 

too, the capacity to seize its chances and the wealth and men needed 

to exploit them . England had never known a Prime Minister wore 

adapt in handling men than Walpole , but he was too rooted in reality 
too sensitive to the everyday world to be a great statesman." 


Warner and Marlin almost hold the same opinion. According to 
them, Walpole's strong, dear commonsense had been of great value in 
matters of practical administration whilst his financial ability had 
done much, and would, but for a faction's opposition, have done more to 
develop the prosperity and trade of the country." 

We may conclude in the words of Southgate, "Walpole was 
one of the few statesmen who have fully realized the benefits to a nation 
of a policy of peace. Many kings and ministers who hove been eager 
to secure advantages from following a policy of war ; those who have 
acted on the assumption that the gains of war are neither so great nor 
so sure as its losses have been fewer. They have been dispa aged by 
their contemporaries and their historians ; they have been accused of 
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being careless of national interests and national honour ; it is time to 
do justice to their raputations 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Some of the historians are of the opinion that Walpole’s period of rule 
has no history It is true that Walpole was against any 

or reforms and favoured a peaceful policy yet he did the following importan 
things :— 


1. Maintained peace in the country. 

2. Made England prosperous by his economic policy. 

3. He greatly added to the evolution of colonial system of Government 
which is still in vogue in many democratic countries of the world. 



University and Other Important Questions 

live an estimate of Walpole’s achievements. 

(Delhi B.A. 1908, /•>> 

2. Critically examine the foreign policy of Wa *P ol f; . W f 0 s 

successful and in the interest of England ? (“• ' 

3. Discuss the basic note of Walpole's foreign policy and 

indicate the causes of his unpopularity at the M A ]95? y 

4. Critically examine the policy and methods of/^^lpole, and 

Estimate his contribution to England yro. M.A. iyo ) 

5. Estimate the achievements of Walpole as a great 

and his contributions to England's prosperity. (Pb. M.A. iyou) 

6. yfcive a critical estimate of the role of Sir Robert Walpole. 

■ v y/ (Pb. M A. 1907} 

7. “But Walpole's policy had bred distrust, his methods 

hatred " Elucidate. (Pb. M.A. 1963) 

8. Give an estimate of the foreign policy of Walpole Con ]P a ^ c 

it with that of Chatham. (Pb. M.A 190 d) 

9. How did Walpole lay the framework of the cabinet system 

of Government ? (Pb. M.A. 1965) 

10. Form an estimate of Sir Robert Walpole as Prime Minister. 

What place would you assign to him in the English Prime Ministers 
of the 18th century ? (Pb. M.A. 1967) 

11. Discuss the contribution of Robert Walpole to the political 
and economic development of England. 

(Delhi B A. 1966 , 69 ; Pb. M.A. 1971) 

12. “Let thp sleeping dogs lie." In the light of this statement 
discuss the foreign policy of Sir Rober Walpole. 

(Delhi B.A. 1971 74) 

13. How did Walpole lay the framework of the Cab ‘" e ^, Sy / s i^ 

of Government ? ( K U - ly//} 




Seven Years’ War and Pitt the Elder 


Seven Yews’ Wir, 1756-63 A.D. 


UThe . Seven Years’ War is a turning point in British 
national history as it is a turning point in the history of the world.” 
Explain. (Pb. B.A. 1966, 71 ; Bihar M.A. 1965) Important 

Or 


Explain the causes,.events and results of the Seven Years’ War. 

(Delhi B.A. 1973) 


Ans. The Treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle of 1748 A.D. did not 
prove lasting because the mutual differences were not solved. Maria 
Theresa, the ruler of Austria was determined to take back Silesia 
which Prussia had forcibly taken. In this connection it has been 
rightly said, “She felt its loss so keenly that she could not see a native 
of that country without weeping" 1 . How unsatisfactory and illusive 
was the Treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle is clear from these words of 
Mowat, “Thus the treaty at the end of the war merely restored the 
same unsatisfactory state of affairs that had caused the war. Nothing 
was really settled. England still objected to the Spanish trading 
restrictions. Austria desired to get back Silesia. The colonial question 
between France and England had been brought forward and then ignored 

. As matters stood after 1748 y the peace only proved to be a 

breathing space before the renewal of the contest on a more momentous 
scale." 


Because of the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing after the 
treaty, another disastrous war broke out in 1756 A.D. which lasted 
for seven years (1756-1763 A.D.) and which in history is known as 
the Seven Years’ War. 


1. Warner and Martin —The New Groundwork of British History , p. 469. 
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1. Causes of the War— 


(1) Rivalry between England and France in India and in America . 
The main reason for the Seven Years’ War was the trade rivalry 
between England and France. The English and the French had 
established colonies in Northern America quite close to each other.. 
The French had their colonies along the banks of the rivers St. 
Lawrence and Mississipi. These people captured animals and dealt 
in fur. By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 A.D. the French had to 
hand over Acadia or Novascotia to the English but their boundries 
were not well marked. The French thought that only the southern 
•part was handed over while the English claimed the whole of the 
colony. Similarly there was a quarrel over the Valley of Ohio. The 
French claimed it as a linking territory between Canada and 
Louisiana. For this aim in view, the French started building forts 
along the other side of the mountain range of Alleghany. The 
English could not tolerate it because they had their colonies 
between the Alleghany hills and the southern sea shore. So <his 
conflict, many a time, resulted in fighting, with loss of many lives on 
both the sides. 


, In India, too, the English East India Company wanted to end 
Ihc French trade and influence^ The French Government was r ^ady 
to meet the threat and so she sent Count de Lally to India to defend 
her colonics there. 


(2) Rivalry between Austria and Prussia. According to the Treaty 
of Aix-La-Chapelle, Maria Theresa of Austria had to hand over the 
province of Silesia to Prussia. But Maria Theresa regarded it a 
great injustice to her because the province was a part of her country 
when she had ascended the throne. She well understood that she 
needed foreign help to fight against Prussia and as such she tried to 
get the support of France. Russia and England. The Russian Czarina, 
Queen Elizabeth, was already annoyed with Prussia and so she 
readily agreed to render all help to Austria. But England failed to 
agree to her terms because England did not want to spoil her rela¬ 
tions with Prussia and so she joined Prussia instead. 


France, too, was ready for help and as soon as England took 
the side of Prussia, France joined Austria. 

(3) Growing Power of Prussia. Frederick the Great of Prussia 
was increasing his power day by day and so the neighbouring 
countries like Russia, Sexany, Sweden, France etc. became much 
alarmed. When England joined Prussia for the protection of 
Hanover, these countries joined Austria. 

2. Events of the War. The two opposing blocks in Europe 
were England and Prussia on the one hand and France, Spain, 
Austria and Russia on the other. This change of sides by different* 
European powers is often known as the ‘Diplomatic Revolution 
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because England was previously with Austria in the Austrian War 
of Succession and now she changed sides and sided with Prus'S 
Sim.larly France formerly sided with Prussia but now she chan^H 
sides because of the growing power of Prussia. changed 

The war was fought in Europe, America and India. 



,, .0) Events in Europe. The English were at a loss in Europe, in 

: » g J n ”! ng of the war - In 1756 A.D. France captured Minorca 

in the Mediterranean Sea from the English. In 1757 A.D. France 
took Hanover by defeating the Duke of Cumberland. 

But the very next year the tables turned because Pitt the Elder, 
took over as the War Minister. He helped Frederick of Prussia with 
both men and money so liberally that Prussia was able to defeat 
France at Rossback and Minden and Austria at Leuthen. Thus 
Hanover was taken back. 


Pitt, by his earnest efforts, made the British navy very strong. 
It defeated the French naval forces at Lagos and at Quiberon Bay 
and thus the French Navy was crushed. 


(2) Events in America. In the beginning the English faced 
defeat in America, too. There was a great cry in England. In the 
words of Chesterfield, “We have been finished both internally and 
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externally. Now we can't survive as a nation , / have not seen such a 

disasterous situation before 

Pitt had well understood that generals promoted to high 
ranks through seniority alone were unable to bring credit to the 
country and so he started sending some selected generals to the 
battle-field. He used to say, “/ W/// W in America in Germany . 

Pitt sent general Wolfe to conquer Canada. In \159 A.D. t Jt 
the Rattle of Heighls of Abraham the English won a decisive battle 
and 'took Quebec® Next year in 1760 A.D. Amherst captured 
"Montreal, a famous city cf Canada. 

/vv Events in India. In India, too, the English lost much 
- thr beeinning. Siraj-ud-Daula drew the English out of Bengal. 
BuHn 17 8 57 A.D. Clive won the Battle of Plassey and established 

British rule in India. 

in 1760 A D Sir Eyre Coote defeated the French at Wandiwash 
and'captured the French General Count-de-Lally and Bussy The 
Fndifh also took the fort of Pondicherry and with this the French 
lost their influence in South India for ever. 

in 1759-60 A.D. the English every day received messages of 
conquests from all sides. The English had never known such a 
success Horase Walpole has said “It has become necessary to 

every morning that what conquest had been made on that day so 
as , 0 have the knowledge of every conquest. 

(4) Spain's Entry in the War. When the English were blessed 
wi th success every where. Pitt suspected that Spain would 

, he war in support of France. So. Pitt decided to declare 
tar against Spain. George III, the new successor to the throne 
of England did not permit Pitt to declare war against Spain but 
P it’s suspicion proved true when Spain declared war against 
England in 1762 A.D. The English were again successsful in war 
against Spain and they conquered Havana and Manila. 

3. Results of the War— 

The continuous defeats of France and Spain from 1759 to 
17 61 AD made them realise the power of England and they began 
to think of peace. In England, there arose differences between 
George III and Pitt which made the latter resign in 1761 A.D. 
George III apponited Bute as his new Prime Minister, but he was 
not only incapable for this job but also began to play a puppet in 
the hands of the King. He could not conduct the war in a proper 
wav and as such England also began to think of a treaty. Thus 
rueatv wls sTgned in Paris in 1763 A.D. by which the Seven Years’ 
War came to an end. 
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. The following were the terms of the Treaty 

, .0) The French returned Minorca to the English. Moreover 

they handed over Canada and Cape Breton in America, Senegal in 
Africa and four Islands m West Indies to the English. * n 

(2) The English returned Havana and Manilla to Spain 

and received m return Florida in America pam 

(3) The English returned the French Mahi, Pondicherrv 

and other French colonies in India on the condition that thll 
would not fortify them and keep garrison there. y 

(4) France got trade facilities in Newfoundland. 

(5) Silesia was again left in the charge of Prussia. 


4. Historical Importance of the Seven Years’ War— 

The Seven Years’ War greatly affected the World Historv 
In the words of Greene, “The Seven Years' War. is as important in 
the History of England as in the History of the World. The English 
success in America, Europe and India decided many things once for 

The war had the following effects on the various countries of 
Europe:— 

A. Effects on England— 

(1) England became the greatest power in the world. Her 
main rival, France, lost her ground and influence in America, Europe 
and India for ever. England began to the considered as a great 
power in the world. 

(2) England became the ‘Queen of the Sea*. There were 
only two rivals of England as a Naval power. These two powers, 
i.e., France and Spain, both lost their naval power in the Seven 
Years’ War. 

(3) England became a great commercial and colonial power. 
She established her kingdom in India, America, Africa and Australia 
and got very cheap raw material from these colonies. Consequently 
she also got a big market for the consumption of her manufactured 
goods. 

Although England gained much on the conclusion of this war, 
yet, it is held that, her gains could be far greater than she received. 
Pitt bitterly opposed the Treaty of Paris and said, “This treaty left 
England insecure because the enemy still retained her former greatness. 
This treaty was not also complete because the territories that were 
received could bear no comparison to those which were left out." 

. In the same way one of the French historians has criticised 
this treaty so far as it completely eliminated the French power in 
North America. He held that, “England will soon repent on having 
removed the only check that could keep her colonies in awe" 
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How true his prophecy proved when within twenty years of 
the Treaty of Paris England lost most of her American colonies. 

( b) Effects on America — 

As has already been said the removal of the French power 
from America, encouraged the Americans to start a struggle for their 
freedom and soon the Americans succeeded ir gaming independence 
As such the emergence of the United States of America was a direct 
result of the Seven Years’ War. 


(c) Effects on France— 

(1) The Freneli lost their influence and supremacy in the world. 
France was no more counted among the great powers of Europe. She 
lost hope for her colonial expansion. 

(2) France lost many colonies and along with it she lost her 
trade and prosperity. She became a third rate nation in Europe. 

(3) As France had been much reduced in strength so the French 
Revolution in 1789 A.D. became a success. 

(4) The French avenged themselves by instigating and helping 
the American colonies of England during the American War oj 
Independence (1776-1783 A.D). 


(d) Effects on Prussia— 

(1) Prussia was a small state in Germany before this war but 
she became a great power as a result of this war. Before that Austria 
was considered to be a great power in Germany but now as Prussia 
defeated Austria at the battle of Rossback, so Austria s influence in 
Germany began to decline and Prussia gained at her cost. 

(2) Unification of Germany became possible under the leader¬ 
ship of Prussia. Thus was laid the foundation of the Modern 
Germany. 

(3) Prussia became an enemy of England. It was due to Prussia s 
check on Frajice that France could not send her forces to India an 
America against the English. Prussia .had proved her valour ana 
bravery in this war and helped England to achieve a great success o 
she was not consulted at the time of the Treaty of Pans aor cu 
the English properly look to her interests. England in this w y 
deceived Prussia and proved a traitor to her which made 
England’s bitter enemy. This enmity always forced Prussia to na 
her revenge against England. 


(e) Effects on India— 

The French were the only rival of the English in India. During 
the Seven Years’ War, they lost the battles in India, America ana 
Europe and thus they lost their hold on Indian colonies for ever, in 
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T760 A.D. the English defeated the French at WandiwasJ> and 
greatly increased their powei> It was because of this tupxis thai 
they were able to de%£p"the Indian powers like HaicferAli, Tipdj 
Sultan and the Marathas and establish- a great kingdom in IndiaTI 

(/) Effects on Spain. Spain and England had been enemies 
since long and that is why she joined the war against England. 
Although she got Manila and Havannah back by the Treaty of Paris 
but in return she had to hand over the province of Florida to 
England in America. Because of this loss she became dead enemy 
of England and always tried to make good her loss.' - L 

In short we can say that England gained the maximum by the 
the Seven Years War. In the words of Ramsay Muir, ' The Treaty 
of Paris was a triumphant culmination of the History of the fir si 
British Empire. No diplomatic instrument in history had ever disposed 
of riches so vast and so full of potentialites as those with which it 
dealt, nor had any dominion made by man shown so wide a diversity of 
character and opportunity as which this treaty conferred on the British 
people." 

IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. (puses of the War. (1) Rivalry of England and France in India and 
America, (2) Rivalry of Austria and Prussia. (3) Fear of growing power of 
Prussia among the European countries. 

2. Events. (1) In the beginning the English met with losses everywhere 
but with the take over of Pitt as the War-minister the situation changed. In 
1759 A.D. Prussia defeated France at Rossback and Mindcn. Again. Prussia 
defeated Austria at Lcuthen. England defeated France at Lagos and Quibeion 
Bay. 

(2) In America. The English captured Quebec and in 1760 A.D. Montreal 
in Canada. In 1762 A.D. the English captured Manilla and Havannah. 

(3) In India. The English won the battle of Plasscy in 1757 A.D. and then 
they defeated the French in 1760 A.D. at Wandiwash.. 

3 Treaty of Paris 1763 A.D. (I) The English got Isle of Minorca, 
Canada, Cape Breton Island. Senegal and four islands in West Indies. 

(2) Returned Manilla and Havannah to Spain and received Florida 

i nstead. 

(3) The French received their territories back on the condition that they 
would not fortify them. 

(4) Silesia was left with Prussia. 

(5) The French were permitted to trade in Fish with Newfoundland. 


THE DIPLOMATIC REVOLUTION 


Q. 2. Write a short note on the Diplomatic Revolution. 


Ans. The enmity between France and Aust 
250 yeats, changed into an alliance in 1756 A.D. 


ria for the last 
just before the 
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beginning of the Seven Years’ War. This great change is sometimes 
called the Diplomatic Revolution. 

In 1740 A.D. the Austrian King Edward Charles VI died and 
his daughter Maria Theresa succeeded him. Frederick III the King 
of Prussia finding her a weak ruler took away the province of Silesia 
from her which resulted into the War of Austrian Saccession and 
ended by the Treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle. But the Province of 
Silesia was still left with Prussia disregardful of the feelings of Maria 
Theresa. It is said that whenever she met any native of Silesia she 
wept for the loss and was prepared to take back her province at all 
costs. She well understood that the English would not help her in 
getting back Silesia. She knew that England would not like to get the 
displeasure of Prussia as such a thing would have endangered the 
safct> of Hanover, the birth-country of George II. So her Counsellor 
Kannitz, advised her to make friends with France. But Louis XV 
of France was a lazy fellow and had no interest in politics. So it- 
was difficult to make him agree to such an allience. No doubt 
France herself needed the help of some power against England. On 
16th January, 1756 A.D. England, however, signed the Treaty of 
Westminister with Prussia, so France signed the Treaty of Versailles 
with Austria. • 

So, this conclusion of alliance between France and Austria on 
the one side and between England and Prussia on the other hand 
is called 4 The Diplomatic Revolution ’. This change was nothing less 
than a revolution which forced enemies to change sides and become 
friends. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

France and Austria had been enemies Ifor the last 250 years, but the 
selfish interest of the English drew France and Austria closer to each other 
everyday. 

Similarly, in order to save Hanover and due to the rivalry with France, 
the English made an alliance with Prussia. 

These alliances in history are popularly known as the 'Diplomatic 
Revolution'. 


Pitt the Elder, Earl of Chatham 1708—78 

Q. 3. Describe the career, character and achievements of 
Pitt the Elder. 

(Pb. B.A. 1956, 57 , 68; Agra 1969 , Delhi 1967, Pb. M.A. 1957 , 65) 

Or 

Why is Pitt the Elder considered a great statesman in the 
the History of England ? 

Ans. Early Career. William Pitt was bom on 15th Nov., 
1708 A.D. at Westminister. His grand father, Thomas Pitt, had 
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been the governor of Madras. He had been fond of learning 
since his childhood. He was educated at Etan and Trinity College 
Oxford. He joined the army as Comet in 1731 A.D. Even during 
his military career he began to take interest in politics. In 1735 A.D. 
he was elected as a member of Parliament from Old Serum. He had 
been much influenced by the writings of Boling Broke since his very 
early age. .Soon he became a member of Boling Brokes‘s political 
party, known as the ‘Boys Patriot*. The Whig Oligarchy had made 
bribery a fashion in those days but Pitt began to oppose bitterly the 
corrupt politics of the Walpole regime. He was such a good orator 
that soon he became very popular among the masses. In the words of 
Mahajan, li By 1736 , Pitt was the 
greatest orator in the House of 

Commons . a man universally 

beloved by the nations .” 

Pitt was against the King and 
the Royal family. The King got him 
dismissed from the army but his son 
began to favour him (/.e. Pitt). In 
1739 A.D. when Walpole tried to put 
off the war againt Spain, he opposed 
the ‘Convention of the Pardo’ so 
strongly and effectively that he soon 
began to gain popularity and, as a 
result in 1746 A.D. he became the 
Paymaster. As . a Paymaster 4% he 
refused to take any bri&fc and soon he 
became known as an honest man. In 
1756 A.D. Duke of Devanshirc to6k 
him in his Ministry but he remained 
When England suffered heavily in th e 
made him hi' War Minister Pi,t mana^d ihedfain of the 
well that from 1756 to 1761 A D. he was all in all and 
became a supreme power. 



William Pitt 

there only for a sh(/rt-while. 
Seven Years War, Newcastle 

war so 
England 



In 1761 A.D. however, George III refused Pitt the permission 
to declare war against Spam and, as such, Pitt resigned. But, in 1766 
A.D. he was again summoned for forming his ministry. Due to ill 
health he resigned in 1768 A.D. 


After 1768 A.D. he continued opposing George III and 
Lord North in their American policy. At last, in 1678 A.D. he 
died. 

Character of Pitt the Elder. Pitt was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest statesmen that England has ever produced. His 
character can be studied, as follows :— 

(I) Pitt lived a simple life. He was a man of such a hi oh 
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FM Wrooe “He was unscrupulous about public money, and as 
Paymaster he had made a breach with custom by refusing Jo treat 

the balances in his hand as his own property. He was fearless. He 
would raise voice against. injustice anywhere. He criticised the 
corrupt practices of the Walpole ministry so much that once Walpo e 
himself said, "We must muzzle this terrible cornet of horse In 
1756 A.D. when he became the Secretary of State, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia said, "England had long been in labour, at last 
she has brought forth a man /’ 




It was due to his honesty that he was fearless and strong. 
It was said of him. "No one left his room without feeling a braver man 
than when he entered it." 


(21 He had an influential personality. “It if stated that a 
mere scornful glance and a few contemptuous words could paralyse 
even his boldest opponent .“ Warner and Martin have quoted some 
examples of his influence and domination. («) Once a member of 
the Parliament stood up for replying Pitt but, at the same moment, 
with fear and confusion, he took his seat. Another person asked 
a member in his neighbourhood 'Did not the members in the 
Parliament laugh at the amazement of that member The 
member replied. “ We were so much afraid that we could not laugh. 


(ii) Once Pitt uttered in the Parliament, "Sugar Mr. speaker . 
The members laughed at it- Pitt turned his face towards them 
and repeated the word ‘•Sugar" thrice saying, H ho will darelo 
laugh at Sogar" . "And the members sank, we are told, in abashed 

silence". 1 


(3) He was a great and forceful orator. One of his contem ‘ 
noraries once said “His words have sometimes frozen my young blood 
Mo stagnation and sometimes made if pace in such a hurry through my 
veins that I could scarce support it" 


Another historian has said “The flash of his ^es 'he 

of his voice, his heart burning words made the house tremble like 
pack of school boys ." 




In 1739 A D while opposing the Spanish convention hesaid 
Is this any longer a nation, or what is an English Parliament, ij wiin 
more ships in your harbour than in all the natives oj burope, 
above two million people in your American colon,es, you will Dear w 
hear of the expendency of receiving from Spain an insecure, unsa ■ 
factory and dishonourable convention ? cannot add anythi g 

the canvictr n and indignation it has raised." 


(4) Pitt was a self-willed man. He did not consult ^en the 
War office in his plans of War. He would send the^fleetjvhere 


1. Warner anJ Mirtia -Pie W * JrxjtUorki of British History, p. 


496. 
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ever he liked without informing the Naval Military Department. 
He would spend money even at the opposition of the Treasury. 
Churchill has said of him. “He gathered all power, financial, adminis¬ 
trative and military into his own hands. He could work with no one as 
an equal. He would tolerate no influence or advice from his colleagues 
in the cabinet, he made no attempt either to consult or conciliate , and 
he irritated New Castle and the Chancellor of Exchequer by interfering 
in finance." 1 

In the words of Trevelyan, “He could work neither with 
George nor with the Whigs...more fitted to rule as a despot than to be a 
premier“ . 

(5) He was a true patriot. He wanted to make England a 
great power and to do away with the evils that had crept in the 
nation In the words of Mahajan, “He infused new life and energy 
into the nation and aroused countrymen from the moral lethargy into 
which they had fallen." The same historian further adds, "...Inspite 
of all this nobody had the courage to oppose him. That was partly 
due to his, honesty and intense patriotism. He was an idol of the 
people 

(6) He was an imperialist and wanted to expand the British 
Empire . Due to his aggressive policies he established English 

\ supremacy in India and in America. According to Trevelyan. 
“He alone of the British Statesmen carried the map of the Empire in 
his head and heart." 

(7) He believed in the democratic form of Government, reforms 
in the Parliament and independence of the Press. He opposed the 
evils of the Whig rule tooth and nail. George 111 called him “Trumpet 
of Sedition 

(8) Pitt had some weaknesses, as well. He was a proudy 
man. He liked grandeur and behaved like an actor. In the words 
of J.H. Plumb, “There was alarming weakness of temperament which 
worsened with the years. He was a maniac-depressive, at times , 
especially in later life oui of his mind. He was obssessed with 
declusions of grandeur which breed a cold hauteuer with disdain which 

■ infuriated his colleagues, and made him almost impossible to work 
with. With success he posed and postured to such degree that many 
doubted his sincerity. AII these things were faults of unstable tem¬ 
perament , and it should be realized that Pitt was ill, physically and 
mentally , every year of his life. ' 2 

According to Trevelyan, "He was vain and luid a personal 
pride and that was more than aristocratic. Self-conscious and always 
. aiming at a false unreal dignity, he was something of an actor and 
a charlatan 

1. A History of the English Speaking Peoples, Vol. Ill, p. 123. 

2. J.H. Plumb —England in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 108-10^. 



In the words of Warner and Martin, “ He loved ostentation 
and lacked simplicity. He was always something of an actor and 
even for the most unimportant interviews his cruch and his sling (for 
he was a martyr to gout) were most carefully arranged.” 

There is no doubt that Pitt was very popular among the people. 
Dr. Johnson once said, “He was an idol of the people." He was 
popularly known as the ‘Great Commoner.’ ' 

3. Pitt as a War Minister 

The Seven Years War had been going on for one year and a 
half, when Pitt became the War Minister. It was the year 1757 
and Lord Chesterfield once described the situation at that time in 
these words, “ We are undone at home and abroad. The French are 
masters to do what they please in America . We are no longer a 
nation , I never saw so dreadful a prospect." 

At that time England had lost Minorca. Siraj-ud-Daula, the 
Nawab of Bengal had captured Calcutta. Duke of Cumberland had 
been defeated at Hastenback. 

When Pitt became the War Minister, the situation began to 
change rapidly and soon the English began to succeed. It gave Pitt 
courage and self-reliance. His courage and self-confidence is clear 
from his own words, when he says, ‘7 know that I can save the 
country and no one else.'* 

There is no denying the fact that Pitt was a successful War 
Minister. He save England from a dreadful situation and made 
her a powerful nation. In the words of Churchill, “ From his office 
m Cleveland Row , Pitt designed and won a war which entered from 
India in the East to America in the West. The whole struggle 
depended upon the energies of this one man." 

Historian E.M. Wrong, too, believes in his abilities as a War 
Minister when he says, "Pitt in many ways iruj the greatest stateman 
oj the century , unsurpassed in the eloquence that was indispensable 
Jor high office and beyond doubt the greatest War Minister England 
has ever known." 

. . a War 'Minister Pitt greatly showed his capabilities, wisdom 
ana cleverness. With his assumption of the office of the War 

1! arouseti a national feeling among the people.. He 

i n L l r t P eo P ,c strength and courage and zeal in the army. 
He took the following steps in the conduct of the war :— 

(1) He dismissed many German soldiers who came to England 
and were known as ‘ Hessian Mercenaries'. Instead he recruited the 
hihmen of Scotland in the army. 
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to hi Jhl H f ha i the capabilities of selecting be fitting and able men 

and WnPf° StS ' | He appointed generals like Ferdinand of Burnswick 
and Wolfe in place of incapable generals like Duke of Camberland 

Int nfT gen f rals were apt in the sea-warfare. They were promoted 

hi-h nnT a , Ca u SC Pltt feU that Promotions by seniority on such 
high posts might been not prove so fruitful. y 

(3) He infused patriotism in the soldiers by his impressive 
peeches and gave them a new life full of zeal and vigour. He rded 
heir morales high. In the words of Mowat, "Everyone yielded to 
the mag,c of h,s enthusiasm. He came to power over a dis spirited 
unsuccessful people. He did not point out their defects and enlarge upon 
then d,fficult.es, he spoke as if English were the greatest and hapTest 

nationnn the world and he made them act as such . The Navi 

and Army trusted hun. His plans were carried out with enthusiasm 
It consists not merely in skill, judgement, industry but in the faculty 

iZs c Z~o&T ngmenin such a ' ha ' 3S 

fr / .„A CC0 ;, ding ,0 historian J.S. Plumb, "He had a much rarer and 
he Z mouth piece'of destiny!’* ““ ^ him tha ‘ 

In the same way Warner and Martin remark. "For not only 
had he great ^wshimselfbu, like a prophet of old he could inspire 
a nation to noble deeds and high thought." F 

(4) He had plans of winning America in Germany. He cneaeed 
France in European wars so much that she failed to send reinforce¬ 
ments to America and India. France had only two good harbours 

Sj; Br ' SI °" the Coa ^ and O') Toulon in the Mediterranean 

Pltt ,^leged these: points with the help of his forces and on the 
other hand he reinforced the harbSrn of Gibraltar by Naval forces 


He helped Fredrick of Prussia'with finances worth s even lakh 
pounds every year. He sent 20 fhousand experienced solcfiersuncIeF 
the command of Ferdinand of Burnswick to Germany so that Prussia 
might be able to face the forces of France and Austria successfully. 

According to historian. Mowat, "The officers of the British 
Navy had always been taught that their simple duty was to find out 

t ^Jt , emy s fleet and, o sink i, . Even if the losses on each side 

were a ship for a ship England being more of a naval than a military 
power could replace her losses more quickly than France and so would 

andbold P "' POnder<U,Ce . >hey beCame moreanJmore enterprising 

. ..?°> France remained on the defensive and England greatly 

humiliated her Navy. In this connection, it has been said, "This 
defensive policy prevented France , so dashing on land, from becoming 

1. R. B. Mowat —Britain p. 482. 
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dashing at sear The siege of the French ports completely destroyed 
the Naval power of France and England became the Master of the 
Sea. She came to be known as the “Queen of the Sea. 

(5) The Militia Act was passed by which the young generation 
was given the responsibility of maintaining peace and order in the 
country. Youngmen were enlisted in the army in order to keep a 
'Second Line of Defence' so that the experienced soldiers might be 
sent to other important battle fields. 

(6) Pitt also raised an army of the British subjects by paying 
good salary to the people of the colonies. Such a contingent not 
only saved a lot of money but also served the local needs in a 
better way. 

(7) Another important feature of his planning was that he 
brought in a co-ordination of the Naval and land forces. Thus, 
whenever there was any difficulty to one type of army, the other 
was immediately sent to make up the defeciency. 

4. Results of Pitt’s War Policy. Pitt's War Policy was quite 
successful. It proved his prophecy quite true when he said. ‘7 know 
that I can save the country and no one else." News of conquest 
flowed from every corner. One of the historians has remarked, 
“ Whichever way the wind blew, it brought news of conquest of some 
battle of some fort or territory added to the kingdom of British 
Empire " "We were forced to ask every morning." writes Horace 
Walpole in the wonderful year 1709 . "what victory there has been, 
for fear of missing one.'' 

The following were the results or his War Policy 

(1) Pitt's help to Prussia, both by money and experienced 
soldiers enabled the Prussian King Frederick to defeat Austria and 
France at Minden in 1759 A.D. and to re-occupy Hanover. 

(2) Hawke and Boscowam defeated the French Navy and thus 
made her helpless to send any reinforcement to India and to 
America. 

(3) The English captured many forts in America. General Wolfe 
defeated France at the Heights of Abraham and captured the country 
o) Canada . In this connection it has been said , 14 The conquest oj 
Canada was the greatest gift of the greatest Commoner. 

(4) Robert Clive won the battle of Plassey in India in 1757 
AD 'Sir Ayre Coote defeated the French forces at Wandiwash. 
Thus was laid the foundation of the British Empire in India. The 
French lost their influence once for all in India. 

5 . Pitt as a Prime Minister. Pitt enjoyed supreme power till 
C jorge IJ lived because George II was a man of strong determma- 
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tion and lie would remain true to a man who once won his 
confidence. George II died on 25th Oct. 1760 A.D. and was 
succeeded by his son George III. George III himself wanted to 
capture all the powers. He also knew that Pitt was so popular that 
he could not create his influence so long as Pitt was there. In I7nl 
A.D. George III got an opportunity of removing him. He refused 
Pitt the permission of declaring war against Spain, although 
George III knew that the consequence of his refusal would be 
harmful to England. Pitt felt this refusal as his personal insult and 
resigned on 5th Oct., 1761 A.D. 


In 1763 A.D. Pitt oppc ed the Treaty of Paris. He was so 
bitterly against it that he, inspite of his rheumatic pains, attended 
the Parliament and spoke against it continuously for three hours 
and twenty six mmutes. He said that, “The peace was insecure , 
because it restored the enemy to its former greatness The peace was 
inadequate , because the places gained were no equivalent for t/u 
places surrendered .” 

Because of the popularity of Pitt, George 111 was forced 
to reinstate him in 1766 A.D. Pitt was asked to form his ministry. 
He was also given the title of the ‘ Earl of Chatham'. Pitt formed 
his ministry with a view to solve the American problem, to reorga¬ 
nise the British Government in India and to establish the British 
supremacy in Europe. ' But due to his illness he failed to achieve 
any of his objectives. Although he had able ministers with him, due 
to their different political affiliations, he failed to get their co-opera¬ 
tion and bring in co-ordination. So, in 1768 A.D. he 
resigned. 

From 1768 to 1778 A.D. he had been opposing the colonial 
policy of George III and Lord North. He also raised his voice 
for parliamentary reforms. In 1778 A.D. he, however, died. 


6 . Work and Achievements of William Pitt. The name ot 
William Pitt is considered among the few great persons ol the 
country. He not only saved England at the Crucial time but also 
raised her prestige high in the world. He did the following 
important work for his country and nation 


(1) The French were defeated in the Seven Years War which 
made England a very powerful country.. She became a great power 
in Europe and established her supermacy over the seas. Because o 
this supermacy England made a great progress in her trade and 
greatly extended her empire. It laid the foundation of a big Britisn 
Empire and soon England became a prosperous country. 

(2) Pitt himself was very honest and had no selfish motives. 
He, by his practical plans and by his own example, stopped bribery 
and dishonesty. He introduced many administrative reforms which 
greatly raised the morale of the country. 
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(3) Pitt saved England in a very critical situation. England 
was losing ground everywhere in the beginning of the Seven Years 
War but with the coming of Pitt, it changed into triumph every 
where. He infused patriotism in the people by his speeches and 
made them quite active and alert. He created a new spirit in the 
English people and made them feel respectful. In fact he saved 
England at a critical hour. 

(4) He was a great statesman os well as a great empire builder. 
He extended the British empire in America and in India and under 
him England surpassed the colonial race against France. 

(5) His home policy was based in democratic principles. He 
was in favour of the rights of the people, the freedom of press and 
parliamentary reforms. He possessed great capabilities in solving 
the problems of the country. He was a great patriot. He was 
quite popular among the people. The public opinion and not the 
favour of the Parliament was his great power. 1 he people used to 
call him the ‘ Great Commoner' out of love. 

(6) It was, however, in the domain of foreign policy that he 
far excelled others. He crushed the French power and made 
England a supreme power both at lancf and on the sea 

(7) One of his great contributions to the country was his 
son, Pitt the younger, who by his statesmanship and capabilities 
defeated the great military commander, Napoleon. He saved 
England from the disastrous Napoleonic wars in the same way as 
his father had saved England from the disastrous consequences of 
the Seven Years' War. 

7. Comparison Between Walpole and Pitt. Walpole and 
Pitt were contemporaries but they had little in common with each 
other. Their comparison may be drawn as follows 

(1) Walpole was undoubtedly cleverer then Pitt in the internal 

affairs of the country. In the words of J.H. Plumb, "Pitt ad, except 
Jor his ow n family t little humanity , none of that warmth and subtlety 
in human relations which was the foundation of Walpole's Power." 
Again, according to historian iYlahajan, "11c ■ was every inch a 
praetieal man . He was an expert in managing men." 

(2) Walpole, however, could not administer well during the 
war-times whereas Pitt did wonders in his war policy. The people 
had been demanding war against Spain because of the atrocities 
committed by the Spanish people on the English especially at the 
cutting of Captain Jenkins* ears. A saying had become popular in * 
those days— 

"If Spain should gain their ends , 

What will become of us at home ” 
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But Walpole always tried to put off war inspite of the 
strong feelings of the people who were clamouring for war against 
Spain. Inspite of his great dislike for war he had to yield and in the 
end he had to declare, what in history is known as, the Jenkin’s Ear 
Wan He could not organise and plan the war to a success and 
as such he became unpopular to such an extent that he had to 
resign in 1742 A.D On the other hand, Pitt, the Chancellor of 
Exchequer during Geoge IPs reign, so well planned and manage 1 the 
affairs of army, that Frederick the Great had to icmark, “£) gland 
has been long in labour but at last she has produced a Man." 

(3) Walpole was a great economist whereas Pitt had 
no such quality in him. Walpole developed trade and made 
England prosperous whereas Pitt was only anxious of his war- 
conquests and was not any particular about the economy of the 
country. He helped Frederick, the Great of Prussia with 7 lakh £s 
annually when the Chancellor of Exchequer opposed his economic 
measures. But even then the people were happy with him because 
he was saving the country front a major disaster. In this connection 
it has been rightly said, “Pitt does everything and the Duke gives 
everything 

(4) Pitf was a great orator. He could infuse life in the dead 
by his encouraging speeches. But Walpole was only clever in 
putting forward arguments. 

(5) Walpole was jovial and could work and adjust with all 
sorts of men. He was extraordinarily tolerant of his criticism 
whereas nobody could dare criticise Pitt. His fircy eyes, his roaring 
voice and an awe-inspiring words would make the members of the 
Parliament tremble like school boys. In the words of Tretelyan, 
“He could neither work with George nor with the Whigs. " 

(6) Walpole was a great party leader and parliamentarian. 
He took a leading part in the development of the Cabinet system of 
Government. Pitt had no such qualities. In 1766 A.D. when 
he became the Prime Minister, he could not seek the co-operation of 
his ministers. He was forced to resign in 1768 A.D. 

In the end we do agree that both of them were great in their 
own spheres and both served the nation in their own ways. Walpole 
brought peace and prosperity in the ;ountry. Pitt saved the nation 
at a critical moment, brought conquests everywhere and made the 
English a powerful nation in the world. He made France quite 
powerless and helpless in the sphere of trade and colonial expansion 
and by extending the kingdom, he further extended the scope of 
English trade. 

In the words of Dr. Johnson, “ Walpole was a Minister given by 
the Crown to the people. Pitt was a Minister given by the people tc 
the Crown/' 
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In the words of histo/ian J.H. Plumb, “England has never 
known a Prime Minister more adroit in handling men than Walpole , 
but he was too sorted in reality , too sensitive to the everyday world to 
be a great statesman. It was Chathan , ignorant of men , ignorant of 
politics , who knew with utter certainty England's destiny and showed 
her the way to it." 

Comparing both Walpole and Pitt, Ramsay Muir says, 
u Walpole cannot be called a great statesman Further E.M. Wrong 
says, “Pitt in many ways was the greatest statesnum of the country... 
...and beyond doubt the greatest War Minister England has ever 
known.*' 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

!. Early Carrier. Born [at Westminister on 15th Nov., 1708 A.D. 
Studied at E:an and Oxford ; joined the army in 1731 A.D.; became a member 
of Parliament in 1735, A.D. ; became very popular as a good orator by 1736 
A.D. ; became Paymaster in 1746 A D ; joined the ministcry of Duke of 
Devanshirc in 1756 A.D. ; and remained War minister till 1761 and during 
this period he changed the English defeat into a great triumph by his well 
chalked out plannings and organisation. Iq 1*61 AD. he, however, resigned 
because the king. George III refused him the permission of declaring war against 
Spain. From 1/66 to 1768 A.D. he acted as the Prime Minister of England. 
He, however, died in 1778 A.D. 

■■ 

2. Character —(I) A |nun of high character who kept briber and 
malpractices at a distance. (2) A great and powerful orator. (3) A man of 
great influence and spirit who would infuse new life and courage in the 
disgusted people. (4) A true patriot who would like to remove the evils in 
government and in ike h»s oji'ry gar. (5) A man of strong will. (6) 
Being imperialist he established Colonics in America and India. (7) He 
believed in Parliamentary reforms, democratic Government and freedom of 
press (8) He was haughty, liked grandeur and behaved like an actor but still 
he was very popular. 

3. A « a War Minister —He laid a siege ; o the French forces in Europe, 
gave £7 lakhs to Frederick of Prussia along with 20 thousand experienced 
soldiers ; admitted the colonial inhabitants into army and org tnised an army of 
the hi Ilmen of Scotland ; he selected ab’e generals in place of incap ible ones : 
infused patriotism and high spirit in the soldiers by his speeches; prepared 
a Second Line of Defence by enlisting young soldiers and sought co ordination 
between the Naval and Land forces.. 

4. Results of his War Policy —France lost her hold and influence in 
America and India. Canada was captured. 

5. As the Prime Minister —Became Prime Minister in 1766 A.D. but 
was not successful because of his ministers from various parties and so he had 
to resign in 1768 AD. He. however, continued opposing the colonal policy 
of the king till his death in 1778 A.D. 

6. Achievements of Pitt —(I) Increased the prestige ami status of England, 
made her supreme at Sea. extended the colonial empire and laid the foundation 
of the British Empire. 

(2) A selfless and honest person ; he removed bribery and other evils and 
raised the morale of the country. 
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(3) He aro used patriotism in the people and awakened them from the 
laziness and slu mber ; infused in them high spirits. 

(4) A great statesman and founder of the British Empire. He made France 
helpless in the colonial race. 

(5) His home policy was democratic ; believed in the rights of the people, 
freedom of the press and was in favour of paliamentary reforms. 

(6) He made England a great power by his successful plans of war-fare 
both at land and sea. 

(7) He gave England his son, Pitt the younger, who later on saved England 
in the Napoleonic wars. 


7. Comparison Detween Walpole and Pitt 

(1) Walpole was clever in his home policy, while Pitt was successful 
the foreign affairs. 

(2) Walpole was a great economist ; Pitt did not care for the finances. 

(3) Pitt was a great Orator ; Walpole was apt in argument. 

(4) Walpole was jovial, adaptable and great tolerant of criticism, but 

body dared criticise the policies of Pitt. 


(S\ Walpole was a great parly leader and a great 
took leading part in the development of the cabinet system 
Pitt had no such qualities. 


parliamentarian, 
of government ; 


in 


no 


He 

but 


Both of them were great; they served tnc 
Walpole made England peaceful and prosperous, 
colonial expansion and progress in trade. 


country in their own way 
Pitt gave England prestige, 


University and other Important Questions 

How far wars in the eighteenth century were connected 

with trade ? Illustrate with reference to Seven Years War-n56-^ 

2 . “I knew that I can save the country and that no one else 
can.” Comment on this claim of P.tt, Ear. of Chatham. ^ ^ 

3. Assess the nature of the Earl of Chatham’s worker^the 
British Empire. 

4 Give your estimate of the fonegn P 0 ' 10 * ^^^ 
compare it with that of Chatham. (»■ M A - l96 '> 

5. Review the character and statesmanship^^ Elder. 

(Earl of Chatham). 

England "SW- 
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7. What were the causes of the Seven Years' War ? What 
were the England’s gains in the Treaty of Paris ? (Bihar M.A. 1964) 

8 . Form an estimate of the character and achievements of 

Pitt the Elder. (Delhi B.A . 1967) 

9. Compare Walpole and Pitt the Elder in respect of their 

characters and policies bringing out their distinctive contribu¬ 
tion to the progress of their country. (Pb. B A. 1968) 

10. Describe the career and policy of Pitt the Elder. 

(Agra B.A. 1969) 

11. Explain the principal causes of the Seven Years’ War. 
What did England gain by the peace that followed ? 

(Pb. B.A. 1971) 

12. What were the cause of the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) ? 
What role did the Elder Pitt play in it ? (Delhi B.A. 1973) 



Qfiapter fieri 


Trade and War in the Eighteenth Century 

The main cause of all the wars of the eighteenth century was 
trade. For example (I) The War of Spanish Succession, 1702-13 
A.D. (2) Jenkins’ Ear War, 1739-42 A.D. (3) War of Austrian 
Succession, 1740-48 A.D. (4) War between England and France 
in India and America from 174> to 1755 A.D. (5) Seven Years’ 
War, 1756-63 A.D. (6) American War of Independence, 1775-83 
A.D. and(7) The French Revolution 1789-1813 A.D. etc. were all 
mainly trade-wars. 


Trade and War 

Q. 1. Discuss the statement that “all the Eighteenth century 
wars in English History were all Trade Wars”. 

Or 

What part did trade play in the wars of the Eighteenth 
century ? 

Ans. By the end of the seventeenth century, five great powers 
(Portugal, France, England, Holland and Spain had emerged in 
Europe. These powers wanted to establish colonies in India, Africa 
and America for obtaining cheap raw-material and for selling 
their manufactured goods. They wanted to create monoply in 
these colonial markets. These powers believed that the only way 
to improve their trade was to destroy the commercial enterprises 
of other powers. Due to their commercial rivalry these powers 
wanted to capture each other’s colonies. It was also b< lieved that 
any country which would succeed in capturing tie colonial 
markets would became prosperous due to the increase in trade. 
In the words of Seeley “The history of the wars of the eighteenth 
century is nothing but the study of competition in the New world 
between the five Maritime states of Europe In the words of 
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Ramsay Muir, “The aim of the 18th century wars was not extension 
of empire but the development of trade." 

England, France, Spain, PortugaJ and Holland were among 
the leading countries which were trying to establish colonies 
abroad but in every conflict England and France always opposed 
each other, therefore, we shall deal in detail about these two coun¬ 
tries, in particular. 

1. Colonies of Franee and England. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century England and France had established the 
following colonies where they had roaring business. 

(1) French Colonies Lawrence in America, and about all 
the colonies along the river Mississpi i.e. Canada, Cape Britain, 
Lousiana, Nivas cotia etc. 

They had Martingue and Guadiloupe colonies in West Indies. 
In India the French had founded their Commercial establishments at 
Chander Nagar, Pondicherry, and Surat. 

(2) English colonies The English had thirteen colonies in 
America. In the South they had Virginia, Maryland, North-Southern 
Corolina, Georgia ; in the North they had Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Maine ; in the middle they had New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsilvania, and Dclware, etc Again, the English had 
established their supremacy in Newfoundland and Burmudaz. In 
West Indies, the English had Jamaica, Barbados and Bhama. 

The number of English colonies was greater than those of 
the French. The administration of the British colonies was either 
in the hands of the inhabitants or in the hands of the Chartered 
companies whereas the French colonies were directly under the 
French Government. The English trade was much more developed 
than the French trade because of the naval supremacy of the British. 
As such the English colonies were richer and more prosperous than 
those of the French. 

% 

2. Causes of the 18th Century \Var>. The following discussion 
will show that the main cause of the 18th century w„rs was trade. 

(1) War of English Succession, 1689-1697 A.D. William III 
had been a bitter enemy of Louis XIV of France before he came to 
the throne of. England. He had also come to know that the 
French occupation of Belguim would create serious problem to the 
English Navy which would result in a set back to English trade. 
Thus commercial rivrdry played an important part in the War of 
English Succession. 

(2) War of Spanish Succession 1702-1713 A. D. Charles II of 
Spain died in 1 700 A.D. but before he died he declared succession 
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in favour of Philip V the grandson of Louis XIV of France because 
he thought that after him only France could safe-guard the Spanish 
Empire. With the Spanish throne in her hands, France got the 
monopoly of trading with the Spanish colonies which maent a grc'it 
loss to the English trade. It is clear from the terms of the Grand 
Ahiancem l 7 0l A .D. which was struck between England, Austria 

and Holland and which states *. and particularly that the French 

shall never get into the possession of the Spanish Indies neither shall 
be permitted to sail thither on the account of traffic, directly or 

indirectly on any pretence whatsoever, and lastly unless full libert y be 

granted into the subjects of the King of Great Britain and the States 
General , to exercise and enjoy all the same P rive leges. Rights 
Immunities and Franchises of commerce by sea and land in Spain 
the Mediterrerean , and all lands and places which the King of Spain 
las' deceased did possess at the time of his death well in Europe as 
eleswhere, which they used and enjoyed or which the subjects of both 
or either of them by any Right acquired by Treaties ; Agreements 
Customs or any other way whatsoever, might have used and enjoyed 
before the death of the late King of Spain." 

The Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 A.D. further proves the fact that 
this war was mainly fought for commercial reasons because the 
English got the right of sending about 4,800 negroes in the 
Spanish colonies and once in every year thev were permitted 
a ship-load of 500 tons of articles to Spanish colonies The English 
maintained their supremacy in the Mediterranian Sea bv acqusition 
oi Gibralter and Minorca which improved the Britisth trade. 

In the words of Trevelyan “ British colonial and commercial 
interests were , as we have seen, amply provided for". 

(3) War of Jenkins Ear. (1739—1742 A.D.) According to 
the Tready of Utrecht (in l7!3A.D.)the English got the right of 
sending one ship-load of articles to the Spanish coionis in 
America but the English traders misused the privilege and sent 
more than one ship. The Spainsh people took it so ill that they 
committed a great atrocities upon the English sailors. Although 
Walpole made Spain agree to pay the idemnity by a Convention, 
yet the traders opposed Walpole's policy so strongly that he had 
to declare war against Spain 

(4) War of Austrian Succession , 1740—48 A.D. Iq 1740 A.D. 
Charles VI of Austria died and his only daughter Maria 
Theresa succeeded lo his throne. Finding Maria Theresa a week 
ruler, the King of Prussia, captured Silesia. It was done only for 
trade benefits because Silesia was a properous centre of trade. Spain 
also wanted to capture some territories of Austria in Italy and a>. 
such she joined the war. 

England became much worried at the alliance of Prussia, \ ranee 
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and Spain because England and France were already engaged in the 
war in America and India. By a treaty France had promised Spain 
some important colonies like Minorca and Gibralter and so she had 
to capture these colonies from England. Thus was started the War 
of Austrian Succession, same due to the commercial reasons. 

(5) Wars in India. The three Carnatic Wars in India between 
the English and the French had commercial grounds because both 
of them wanted to develop their trade in India by uprooting each 
other. 

(6) Wars in the Americans Colonies. The English and the French 
were great commercial rivals in America. Both of them wanted to 
establish their colonies along the river Mississipi and its branches. 
The French wanted to capture the Valley between the Ohio River and 
the Pacific Sea. Thus any country that gained success in war could 
have developed her trade at the cost of the other. So, the main 
reason of war between the two countries in Amercia, was again 
trade. 


(7 ) Seven Years'War. 1756—1763 A.D. The main reason of ^ 
the English for joining the Seven Years* War was their interest in the 
colonial empire. The two countries of the English and the French 
were fighting for the colonies of Acadia (or Nova Scotia) and the Ohio 
Valley. In 1713 A D. according to the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
French had to give the province of Nova Scotia to the English but 
it always remained an eye sore to the French. The Ohio Valley 
was a link between Canada and Mississpi and as such it had great 
importance for the French. But the English did not like the 
occupation of the valley bv the French because it would result in the 
besiegement of the English between the Aleghany Hills and the 
sea. 


On the other hand, the English and the French in India were 
fighting for driving each other out of India. In short, they were 
an^ous to throw each other out of the trade markets. In case of 
Silesia, England was unconcerned whether she was in the possession 
of Prussia or Austria. But when Austria joined France, England, 
1,1 the interest of her trade, took the side of Prussia whereas in the 
Wu of Austrian Succession she had sided with Austria. Thus 
commercial considerations forced England to change sides. 

This war was a trade war is clear from the following words of 
Historian Churchill who says. "In America she (France ) received 
back the island of St. Pierre and Miquelon. To the South of New¬ 
foundland . with rights to fish upon the shores of that island. These 
Were the nursery of the French Navy . in which about fourteen thousand 
men were permanently employed. Their commercial value was nearly half 
a million pounds a year. They might form naval base • or centres for 
smuggling French goods in the lost province of Canada. In the West 
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Y Indies the richest prize of the war , the sugar island of Guadeloupe was 
also handed back , together with Martingue, Belle Isles and St. Lucia. 
Gaudeloupe was so rich that the English Government even considered 
keeping it and in exchange returning Canada to the French. These 
islands were also excellent naval bases for future use against 
England. 

Spain regained the West Indian port of Havana , which controlled 
the maritime strategy of the Caribean. She also received back Manila , 

an important centre for the China trade . In Africa , inspire of Pitt's 

protests , France got back Goree—a base for privateers of the East 
Indian trade routes." 1 

Some of the historians are of the opinion that England had 
been foolish in losing her commercial gains in the Treaty of Paris. 
For instance Pitt spoke against it for 3 hours and 26 minutes. He 
said, "The peace was insecure , because it restored the enemy to 
her former greatness. The peace was inadequate for the places 
surrendered .” 

(8) American War of Independence , 1775-1783 A.D. The 
American War of Independence was also a trade war as is clear 
A from the following account 

(/) The American people were against the idea that they 
should be considered as milch cows. But the English thought that their 
colonies were for their interests as is clear from the Navigation 
Acts of 1651, 1660 and 1689 A.D. which imposed many limitations 
on the trade of these colonies. These Acts had put many restrictions 
on the import and export of these colonies. The colonies did not 
approve of the policy that their goods should first be moved to 
England and then to be exported to other countries. Again these 
colonies greatly opposed restrictions imposed on the production of 
certain materials. 

(//) The British statesmen wanted to collect money by taxing 
these colonies on the plea that they had spent much in the Seven 
Years’ War which affected the colonies too but the residents of these 
•colonies did not agree to that. 

(///) In 1756 A.D. the colonies opposed the Stamp Act on 
the principle, "No taxation without representation". Even then 
Townshend tried to tax certain commondities like tea, paper, glass 
and painting colours. Such an act, however, instigated the colonists 
to riots because it affected their trade very much. 

Due to the great opposition. Lord North in 1770 A.D removed 
all the duties imposed by Townshend except on tea. But this coi 

Churchill History of English Speaking People , Vol. Ill, p.p. 133-134. 
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not Conciliate the colonists and some of them, in the g^e.of 
porters, went up to the ships and threw down the tea.boxes into th 
sea. This grave incident is popular, in History, as the Boston lea 

Party ” 

So all this description clearly shows that the American War of 

Independence was a direct consequence of the clash of commercial 
interests of colonizers and the colonists. 


(9) The French Revolution ( 1789-1815 A.D.) During the this 
French Revolution, Napoleon wanted to destroy the English trade. He 
even started his Continental System with the view that the countries 
under his influence might have no trade relations with England- 
this way England would be left behind in the trade race and then she 
could be easily defeated which might result in the progress of the 
French trade. 


So, we find that all the wars fought in the 18th century in 
Europe were all trade wars. In the beginning all the coun *Dfi* if; 
Spain France, Holland, Portugal and England were rivals iff trade 
but later on only the French and the English continued to be the ma n 
contestants By the end of the eighteenth century Englandl had come 
out as the supreme power. She had not only superseded the other^ 
European powers but also had established a vast colonial empire. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


The European powers wanted to destroy the trade of one another n 
order to improve their own. In this race England found her great rival in 
France and the two tried to oppose each other in almost every war. The 
main reason for ihe European wars of the eighteenth century was trade. 


1. War af English Succession (1689-97). The occupaiion of Belgium by 
France was a danger lo the English trade and Navy and as such England joined 
the war. 


2. War of Spanish Succession (1702-1713). France got the monopoly o 
trade in the Spanish colonies which gave a set-back to the English trade. By 
the Tready of Utrecht England got one trade concession that she 'vou'd send 
one ship annually of 500 tons of load to America. She also got the permission 
of trading in slave and to send a batch of 480 negroes to America every year. 


3. Jenkin's Ear War (1739-1742). The English tried to prove clever b« 
sending more ships than one but the Spanish retaliated and punished me 
English traders which led to the Jenkin’s Ear War. 


4. War of Austrain Succession (1740-48). The King of Prussia, finding 
Maria Theresa a weak ruler, attacked Silesia and captured it to get better 
trade facilities. Again Spain warned to get some territory in Austrian Italy so 
France, Spain and Prussia joined hands agamst Austria. England then joinea 
Austria for the same reason of trade because the alliance of the first three was 
a great danger to English tr^de and Navy. 


5. Wars in India The English and the 
Wars in India basically on trade grounds. 


French fought Carnatic 
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6. War in the American Colonies. The English and .he French fought 
mary trade wars in the American colonies. 

7. Seven Years' War. The English joined the war against Franc, .o 
safeguard their colonial interests. 

8. American War of independency The Engli:* had ^ny 
f^ed'onVAmericans .o seek .ndepcndence. 

9. The French Revolution. Napoleon wanted to completely destroy 
Engiish trade, so he planned the Continental System. 

The Mercantile System 

Q. 2. Write a short note on the Mercantile system. 

Ans The trade rivalries among the various European nations 

SwsitariEa'AJtSS 

1"1. j. ‘iL“a. tr ' Engl.nd 

“j w rissr ss? s 

opposite one. 

The following were the three main principles of the Mercantile 
System 

(1) Incentive to Exports. During the 18th century every 

s r 

f , %r$s&£i<£i£s« sou 

iHS Jrsrrss s 

'\bundance. Naturally others had also a desire of acquiring sue 
W^Aust rian S^ccSfoA andrtJjSkSs EaVwar were^fought for 

Sjss. STS s rjrasrr rws 

colonies. 

(?) Belief in destroying each other's Trade. Another principle 

■ gss issr* of 
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was fought because France wanted to capture the Spanish colonies 
and destroy the English trade. The Jenkin’s Ear War was fought 
because the Spanish people unable to develop their trade wanted to 
ruin the English trade, and they often used to create trouble in the 
English colonies- It was Jenkin’s Ear War which got merged into the 
War of Austrian Succession. The American War of Independence was 
fought because the English wanted to destroy the trade of the 
American colonies. Jn the French Revolution Napoleon wanted to 
destroy the English trade and for this purpose he introduced the 
Continental System. 

(3) Increase in Trade-Centres. The third principle of the 
Mercantile System was to increase their trade centres so that they 
might easily get cheap raw-materials and good market for their 
finished products. So. they were in search of new colonies. Spain, 
Holland, Portugal, France and England wanted to establish their 
colonies in America, Africa, West Indies and India, etc. 

The Seven Years’ War. the War of American Independence 
and the French Revolution were all motivated by the idea of colonial 
expansion. The Seven Years’ War was fought in Europe, America, 
and India for the same reasons. The English wanted to maintain 
their hold on the colonies to safeguard their trade interests. The 
Americans fought for their own independence while France also 
wanted to destroy the English colonial empire, that is why the French 
Revolution continued for quite a long time. So, it has been righpy 
said, “ Mercantile System was the guiding force for the wars of the 
18th century'*. 

IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

During the 18th century the Mercantile System was the base of the 
commercial and economic field in Europe, It has three fundamental 
principles— 

1. Incentive to Exparts. In order to obtain gold and silver the different 
European nations wanted to increase their export. They imported raw-materials 
at cheap rates and exported finished goods at high prices. So, with the more 
acquisiton of gold and silver they became ail the more prosperous. The Spanish 
colonies had enough of gold and silver and so the other countries wanted to seek 
trade with the Spanish Colonies The War of Spanish Successioh was fought in 
order to stop the trade monopoly of France in the Spanish Colonies. The 
Jeukin's Ear War was fought because of the restriction put on trade with the 
Spanish Coionies. The wars fought in America and India had the same reasons. 

2. Belief in destroying each others Trade. Under the Mercantile System 
it was believed that in order to increase ones own country should destroy the 
trade of the other. The War of Spanish Succession was also fought because 
the French wanted to destroy ihe English trade. The Jenkin's Ear War was 
based on the Spanish effort ot destroying the English trade and it was the same 
reason which prompted the War of Austrian Succession. The American War 
of Independence was also due to the English attitude of destroying the trade 
of her colonics. In the case of the French Revolution Napoleon wanted to 
destroy the English trade. 
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3 Increase in Trade Centres. In order to increase tbc number of their 
trade centres the big powers wanted to establish rolonies aU around. Th^ 
wanted to do so in order to get cheap raw materials and sell their fin,sh *d 
oro ducts at higher rates. One of the reasons of the 18th century wars was the 
establishment of the colonial empires. 

University and other Important Questions 

1 How far wars in the eighteenth century were connected 
With trade? (Pb. B.A. 1966) 

2. “Mercantile System was the guiding force for the wars 
of the Eighteenth century”. Elucidate the statement. 


Gfiapter 8>L 


even 





George III and his Personal Rule 

(1760—1820) 


■*-•^^sr-xr- H “’ - “(^rs 

(Pb. B.A. 1970, 72 ; Delhi B.A, 1966. 70 , Pb. M A. 1976) 

Or 


‘ George be a king." How far and with what results both 
m home and overseas did George follow his mother’s advice ? 

(Delhi B.A. 1963) 

Or 

Examine *he attempts of George III at personal government and 

discuss „s results. We , hi B A , %6) 

Or 

"George III governed without party making the cabinet a mere 

- r e0, n° r0yal Wi " and P ar,iameDt the pensioner of the rova? 

bouaty. Discuss. (p (J 

Or 

show *1* *2?. ?° €5,ablish a P^sonal rule and 

* "hat effect it had on the British Empire ? (/>.[/. J 953 ) 

verv l,W m Ge0 c rSe "l son Fr «krick died in 1751 A.D. during his 

lofS', ? w S °' When 11 dicd in 1760 A.D. his grand 

n, Frederick s son, ascended the throne of England as George III. 
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Unlike his father and grandfather he was completely an 
English man in his feelings, 
thinking, and speech and 
even in his features. It was 
also clear from his cercmo 
nial speech on the day of 
his succession. He said. 

' I glory in the name of 
Britain." He was a man of 
high character and was very 
popular among the people. 

He was much influenced by 
the writing of Bblingbroke’s 
The Patriot King" and by 
his mother Augusta’s words, 

"George he a King ” He 
realised that his grandfather 
and great grand father 
were ignorant of the English 
language, and the English 
customs so they had no George HI 

interest in the English politics. All this resulted in a great set-back 
to the king's rights and privileges. Me was pained to sec that 
the power of the King of England had become negligible in 
comparison to the power of the ministers and the Parliament, 
whereas the kings in the neighbouring countries were still despots 
in all respects. For example Frederick the Great of Prussia 
Catherine III in Russia, Charles III in Spain and Maria Theresa in 
Austria were despots who enjoyed full powers. These despots were 
benevolent no doubt and took the service of the people as their 
foremost duty. The Governments there were for the people and not 
by the people. All the economic, political, religious and social 
reforms were all carried out by the King. The people had no right. 

I hey could not press their own demands. George III also wanted 
to become such a king He wanted to establish a strong and good 
government ; the government which should be benevolent to the 
people but which should be under the complete control of the king. 
So, he thought of doing with the power of the Whigs and to 
establish his own Personal Rule. 

1. favourable Circum stances for establishing his Personal Rule. 
It was due to favourable circumstances that George 111 was Tmcou-"' 
raged to establish his personal rule. 

(I) Well-acquainted with the Politics and System of Govern¬ 
ment of England. Unlike his grandfather and great grand father, 
George III had no love for Hanover. He was born and brought up 
in England and completely understood the Enghgh language, English 
customs, and traditions as well as the English politics, lie himself 
used to say, ‘7 glory in the name of Britain. ’ 
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(2) Influence of his mother and his Teacher. His mother and 

his teacher Bute always preached him to be a real King. His mother 
always said to him, "George be a King." Even after his accession, 
George always remembered these words. So, he was ardently v' 
desiring not to play in the hands of his ministers but to take the 
administration in his own hands. He wanted his ministers to obey 
his orders. 


(3) Character of George III. He was a man of simple habits 
and high charater. He did not possess those evils which his fore¬ 
fathers had. "He was a model son , an indulgent father and a devoted 
husband ” He was tall having shining hair, blue eyes and flower-like 
red face. He had charming way of speech. He was very popular 
among the people of his country. He loved open and clear atmo- 
phere and as such he often went to villages where he talked with 
she farmers with an open heart. He soon became very popular and 
tcome to be known as 'Farmer George'. 


In the words of the historian Churchill, “ George III was one 
of the most conscientious sovereigns who ever sat upon the English 
throne. Simple in his tastes and unpretentious in manner , he had tne 
superficial appearance of a typical yeoman 


(4) Co-operation of the People. The people began to think 

than he administration of the country should be beneficial to the 

state. It was felt that the King should select such ministers as 
should obey him. People were much influenced by the speecnes oi 
George IU Once he declared. "Having entire confidence in the 
wisdom of my Parliament , the Great Council of the Nation I will 
steadily pursue those measures which they have recommenaed . or the 
support of the constitutional rights of Great Britain and the protection 
of commercial interests of my kingdom." 


(5) Differences in the Whig Party. It was during the adminis¬ 
tration of Walpole that there arose differences in the Whig Party, 
Walnolc used to turn out such a minister who did not agree to 
policies. In this wa y Carteret in 1724 A D. Pulteney m 1725 A.D., 
TownshentTin 1731) A.D. and Chesterfield in 1733 A *« rc 
d'sm ssed from the ministry and as such they became Ins °PP°£™ ls : 
All this mutual differences among the Whigs greatly weakene 


the:' 




r» the words oI M.wal, "It was not, however , the Tories only 
who I- rmed an opposition. There was a schism in Walpole s own 
part,- Ike Whigs One party I,el,I William IITs views and a f v ° ca ™ 
a vigorous policy for the Continent of Europe These old Whigs thought 
Frame still dangerous . and to be combated " l 

themselves 'Patriot' 


By and by the young Whigs, who called 


1. It B. Mowat—Britain p. 449 
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(b„, Walpole «.ed .. £1 

One of them was Pitt use his prer0 g alives 

gul J [ or h « °Sf 51 S£ by men Of his own choice" He began 

and be g a V t L fi ‘P^m^Mn the Parliament. He began to give titles, 
to appoint the Placemen in t c So many of the suppor . 

pensions stipends) y bega n to support the King ; because a 
ters of the Whig Party 8 whi i e where iS the King was a 

P,n°™ “of m po«r»<l -»»>“ *"> 

nature. 

, 6 x Tories favoured the King. George I and II, the Hanoverian 
*—.I,,, Tr»rv Partv because the Tones did not 

restore the Stuart Kings to t . , 1745 AI3T Bul alter 

Ga.tgcJUUyith grea, ' r '°^ ee n. Jho warn ed to establish his 

inclinatioi Tmbre tow ards The 

- 1 -t ^ u. gs —flc~ began to "uSe tlSeTones for 
JsSS hisISr^S/ R^. His chief adviso and teacher 

Bute was also a Tory. 

H) Cabinet System had not yet gained strength A Pg Hf ft 

,h^riW^vs"em^Goycrnment had, much dq d Pl* dunn ^he 
th eCaDinet >ysrem _ ^ ^ ^ oa ,ned enouh strength. 

admini^trations^fjMalpQtf |^jY^jg£~oT j^kstone 

WSSi«d he unco^i utional es«a*htncnt of 

-°r r68H had 

mmsmmm 

by a closed “Venetian Oligarchy . 

vm Use of the Patronage Power. George III believed ha. the 

5SVTS& « Zr^w.!^,rao,h.,.bWl. ig , 

could not use such privileges again. 


was 


'-W" Bolingbroke's book 

ass sr 

ZmS T^dgeTinXc, touch with the peopie and houid 
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put himself at their head. He should continue and respect the English 
traditions. He should be above party politics and should choose his 
ministers not from the party in power , but from among those persons 
who were willing to work under him." 

In the words of Mowat, "The way out of this unfree system; 
according to Bolingbroke and to George HI himself was for the King 
to get into direct touch with the people; the prerogative of the King, 
the persona / authority of the monarch , was to present the people and to 
oust the ring of families who ruled the state. Thus in order to give 
the people the power that was theirs by right over the state the personal 
authority of the Crown must be restored." 

In this way George III wanted to be a ‘pat riot King ' and to 
restore the power and prestige of the King. 

— 

'—of llK^Personal Rule of George III. George III 
never wanted to estabjisTTa despotic rule. «e simply wanted to 
cxcrase all powers himself and to bring back the dignity and prestige 
ot the Crown. Some of the main features of his Personal Rule were 
as follows 


Whig of the Revolution. George III called hi pisclf th e 
' Whig of the Revolution '. Rv this he ^me a nt the he would curb Jj ie 
powe r enjoyed b y the Whig s .and-lake back all his prerogative s 
whk h-Gcorgc I and George II had lm{_ t o the Whig s b ecause of 
t lic it ign prince of t he fnglidi langua ge and dis-mtercstednesToTtEF 
Fnglisn politi cs. G eorge III neither"* wanted K> be a KIlUTlfTnam g 
atone _fror~become a mere rubber stamp ] He 'TiTTScT wanted to 
b oth rule and rcien In the words of Southgate, "A/e regarded this 
lowering of royal power as due to the action of the Whigs in usurping 

the proper function o f the monarchs , . But the Whig Party was 

the object of special dislike of the Patriot King , and he was from the 
first resolved upon its overthrow." 

s— {21 "Regaining the Privileges of 1688 Revolution. As said 
before George III had never thought of becoming a despot and he 
did not “believe in the theory of 'Divine Right of Kings'. He never 
aimed at reviving the autocratic rule of Charles I and James II. 
Instead he wanted to enjoy only those powers which were enjoyed by 
William HI and Queen Anne after the Revolution of 1688 A.D. 


Maintaining the Authority of the Parliament. George III 


accepted the Revolui 


ion in 


principle and wante d to adhere to th e 


decisions t ake n hy it He nev er wanted to under mine the authority 
of the Parliamen t. He thought that the people should noT be 


He 


was not against 


the 


d eprived of s heir* rights and freedom . _ 

constitutional status of the judges as laid down" in the Act ol 


I. Southgate —Britain p. 68. 
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Settlement in 1707 A.D. Again he accepted all the limitations pu t 
on the power of the King by the Bill of Rights and the^\ct of 
S ettlement ! In his own words, ''having entire confidence in the 
wisdom of my Parliament , ihe Great Council of the Nation , / will 
steadily pursue those measures which they have recommended for the 
support of my constitutional rights of Great Britain and the commercial 
interests of my kingdom.'’ 

v (4 \^ -Az ainst the Cabi net System and th e Prim e Ministership. 
George III fclT sad about the Ignorancc~of his fore fathers"which 
led to the foundation of the Cabinet System of Government. It 
made the ministers responsible to the Parliament instead of th e ~~ 
Cmma nd the appointment or the removal of the ministers_beca"me 
a^onceTn of the Prime fr fimster . Thus he ha d lost his reafpowe r 
ofrujing a nd he b ££ame..a_k ing in name onlvif He.wan ted to be hi s 
own Prime Minister and jo assume the real p ower of the Govcrn- 
ment. He wanted to appoint such a man to this fifgh oflicc who 
sfiouTd play a mere puppet in his hands. In this way he w anted to 
exercise complete contro l over t h e ministry and the Ho~usc" o f" 
Commons. With the end of the cabinet system there could be no 
chccTconTus authority and administration. Thus, having established 
control over the legislature he wanted to act as he wished. 


Measures to Establish h i s Personal R ule. George III took the 
roTTowingmcasures for establishing his Personal Rule :— 

Resignation of Pitt. George HI kne w that it was_nccessa rv 
t o do away with the power of~"thc_ W]ugs i n- o rd er. to establishJli^ 
personal rule . In those days, Pitt the Elder, was so popular that 
it was not easy to touch him. George III adopted a policy of wait 
and see and to adopt such a wise policy that Pitt might resign of his 
own accord. In 1761 A.D. he got this opportunity when Pitt asked 
the King to declare war against Spain. Although George felt that 
there was every possibility of a union between Spain and France 
which would not oc in the interest of England yet (lie being deter¬ 
mined to set up his ‘Personal Rule’ refused to agree to the wise 
policy of William Pitt. Pitt could not tolerate such a humiliation 
especially, when he was at the height of his glory and in great fury 
he at once resigned. 

(2) End of the Seven Years' War. On the resignation of Pitt, 
George III appointed Bute, his teacher as the Prime Minister. 
The Seven Years’ War was in full swing then and England was 
receiving news of victory from all corners. In the words ol Horace, 
4t We were forced to ask every morning what victory there has been 
for fear of missing one." 


George III understood very well that Bute could not conduct 
the affairs of the war to a success and so, in order to get rid of Put* 
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it was necessary to stop the war. He won over the members of the 
Parliament both by bribery and patronage and got the sanction of 
stopping the war. 

(3) Organisation of the King's Friends Party . George III 
knew that the Whigs and the Tories would always remain opposed 
to each other so he needed another party which should have 
members more than the difference of the two parties so that they 
could join the Tones in order to out-do the Whigs in the Parliament. 
At last, with the help of bribery and the free distribution of titles 
and stipends etc. he created another party in the Parliament which 
was always ready to support the King. This group came to be 
known as the King's Friends'. These ' Friends' supported the King 
blindly and acted in the Parliament as the King demanded These 
‘Friends greatly helped in decreasing the power of the Whigs and 
the Cabinet. In this connection Southgate remarks, “ The new group 
was known as King's Friends and was ready to carry out the King's 
will . to support minister of whom the Kings approves and to oppose 
those who were obnonious to him." In the words of Mowat, "He 
Jiad to form a party of King's Friends in Parliament , who were pledged 

to vote os he wanted . though his friends and the King might 

either get his own objects carried on or the objects of the official 
cabinet and party frustrated." 

In this way these ‘King's Friends’ were in reality the members 
of the Parliament who supported the King s views in the Parliament. 
They were loyal to the King. 

(4) Use of Bribery and the Royal Patronage. George III had 
understood the way. the Whigs had gained power and he, too, used 
the same methods of bribery, and award of stipends and patronage 
etc. He began to use his prerogatives and appointed only those 
who promised to support his cause. He freely used bribery in order 
to get any bill passed. So, he was able to maintain his majority by 
greezing the palm of the greedy members. 

(5) Appointment of Ministers by the King. It was difficult for 
George III to establish his Personal Rule all at once because he 
needed experienced and faithful ministers. With this idea in view 
he himself began to appoint or suspcij^his ministers. Whenever a 
ministry was formed he would appoit some of his own men so that 
they might get the experience which is necessary for the smooth 
running of the ministry. He would suspend the ministry in a 
rapid succession so that the ministers might understand that loyalty 
to their respective parties was of no use and they should become 
loyal to the King, instead. It has been rightly said, “ George III 
managed to convince those followers that if they had depended upon 
him , they would have got what they wanted because , while the ministers 
could change . the King was to go year after year " 
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Whenever there was any occasion of distributing the patronage 
he used to suspend the ministry so that he might distribute the titles, 
stipends, pensions etc. according to his own sweet-will. Thus the 
politicians began to become loyal to the King instead of to their 
parties. 

George III selected his ministers from whichever party he 
wished whether he belonged to the majority party or to the minority. 
The ministers thus appointed belonged to various parties and had 
divergent views which made the work of the ministry difficult but 
the King did not worry for that. The Ministry worked well or not 
the administration was run properly or not; the country made 
progress or not, the King had the least consideration except for his 
resumption of power and the establishment of his ‘Personal Rule . 

(6) Dismissal of Bute. George III did not want to lose the 
tympathies of the people for establishing his personal rule. In 1761 
he had appointed Bute as his Prime Minister because Pitt had 
resigned. But finding that the Treaty of Paris and Bute's relations 
with his mother had made him unpopular, he dismissed him. 

(7) Establishment of the Ministry of North. George III was 
able to fullfil his dream of establishing his Personal Rule by 1770 
A D because the number of King’s Friends had by them increased 
sufficiently. Pitt had become unable to take put in politics because 
of his ill-health, so George appointed North as the Prime Minister 
who was ready to play in the hands of the king. North was able 
to bring the Parliament round the king’s views and to do as the 
King desired. He even dropped the name of Prime Minister in order 
to please the king. 

Lord North enjoyed this high office from 1770 to 1782 A.D. 
and during this period he fully established George Ill’s personal rule. 
North only distributed the royal patronage and maintained his 
control over the House of Commons whereas his ministry was nothing 
but King’s ministry The King formed the policies and the ministry 
worked according to his will, while the King’s Friends supported him 
in the House of Commons. It has thus been rightly $*\&—"George 111 
governed without party , making the Cabinet a mere instrument oj royal 
will and a Parliament the pensioner of the royal bounty.” 

\J4. Causes of Ihe End of_Georgg_JLlLs_Personal Rule But 
George Illfailed to establish Ins Personal Rule permanent!* due to 
various causes which we as follows :— 

(1) Personal Rule became Unpopular. The Whig Party had 
obtained and retained power by mal-practices which made it 
unpopular. Walpole worked on the principle, “Every body ui 
price”. The people believed that the Personal Rule of George ll 
wonld end such mal-practices. They hoped that the King wou ' 
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the moral of the people but the ways and methods adopted by the 
King dashed the hopes of the people to the ground and increased 
the evils of the Whigs all the more. So, the people soon began to 
oppose his Personal Rule with their full vigous. 

(2) Writings and Speeches of the Politicians. Politicians and 
writers like Burke, Fox, John Wilkes, Chatham and Shelbome wrote 
and spoke against the Personal Rule of George III. They gave a 
new direction to the people who got themselves reaay to put an end 
to the ‘Personal Rule’ of George III. 

(3) Unconstitutional and Dangerous Policies of George III. The 
policies of George III were unconstitutional and dangerous because 
they gave a great set back to the Cabinet System of Government which 
was the only hope of the people. The ministers had become responsi¬ 
ble to the King and not to the Parliament and as such instead of 
becoming representatives of the people they became agents of 
the King. The King c^uld dismiss any minister at his least interup- 
tion and so they tried to please the King at the cost of the peoples’ 
interests. r The Prime Minister began to play with the personal 
freedom of the people, and his own freedom of selecting the desired 
ministers. Hi* began to force the selection of such ministers as the 
King desired because they could be his mouthpiece and agents. The 
King had created his own party in the name of the 4 King's Friends' 
but he seldom tried to act according to their wishes. In the words of 
historian T.F. Tout, "He dissociated himself from parties and 
denounced party government as inevitable tending to the rule of a 
faction. But he made what allies he could in his war against the Whigs 
and often closely associated himself with the new Tories of the school 
of Bolingbroke. Yet George was no Tory King , as his grand father and 
great grand father had been Whig Kings. He strove to be above all par¬ 
ties and only allied himself with the Tories because they were his most 
effective helpers in breaking down to Whig Supremacy. But his chief 
wish wa r to create a party of his own , which would vote as he told 
them and do his all bidding in all things." 

Such unconstitutional deeds could have proved very dangerous. 
If the ministry did not work well for the interest of the people, the 
people could easily remove it but if the King worked unconstitu¬ 
tionally and became irrespossible the people had no other way except 
to revolt. But to organize a rebellion was not so easy. Burke in his 
book 'Thoughts on the causes of the Present Discontents' writes, 'The 
danger of this system of Government lies in the fact that the King is 
legally irresponsible ; ministers can be outvoted and forced to resign, 
but if their King is really (as George for a time was) the moving power 
in affairs , there is no means of making him responsible, no way of 
making him change his mind." 

Again Burke was against the 4 Patronage Powers' of the King 
because with its help he had increased bribery and other mal- 
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practices m order to undo the cabinet system and to establish his 
Personal Rule'. In this connection it has been said, “His ( Burk's) 
primary object was to bridle the power of the crown by depriving the 
king of the patronage with which he had over-thrown the Whigs'' 

(4) Character of George. / An important cause of the failure 
of the Personal Rule of George III were the weaknesses in his own 
character. 

(0 He was obstinate, stubborn and would remain unbending 
in his attitude. In the words of the historian Churchill, “He possessed 
great moral courage and an inveterate obstinary and his stubborness 
lent weight to the stiffening attitude of his government." 

Again in the words of V.D. Mahajan, “He was very obstinate . 
He was always sure that he was in the right and those who differed 
from him were either fools or rascals or a combination of both." 

(//') George had received an incomplete education. He had no 
experience in the political field. He interfered in every branch of 
the administration and tried to mould it according to his own desires. 

(Hi) He would like to impose his views upon others and never 
tried to understand others’ views. Even if a minister gave him good 
suggestion he would always reject it. For example when Pitt suggest¬ 
ed to him to declare war against Spain he refused to accept it and 
ultimately Pitt had to resign. But soon after that he had to declare 
war against Spain because of her alliance with France* 

(iV) He was a man of conservative views . He refused in a 
clever way, all the reforms that were put forth in the Parliament.• 
He opposed the relexation in tivzZdrish Commercial Laws' and the 
emancipation of the Roman Gatholics. On the other hand he 
encouraged the slave trade. For these reasons, people began to 
oppose him. 

(v) He was not a farsighted man. In 1760 A.D. he did not miss 
the opportunity of dismissing Pitt who was at the height of his 
glory and instead appointed Bute in his place, whom people bitterly 
opposed. According to historian George W. Southgate. “Had 
he been a man of clearer insight , he might have perceived that Pitt , 
though a Whig , despised the system by which Newcastle kept the 
government together , and only consented to hold office under such 
conditions because of the necessity of defeating the French in the Seven 
Years' War. Between Pitt and the King an understanding might have 
been reached as the result of which the old Whig group might have 
been deprived of power , corruption might have been reduced: and 
Parliament might have been reformed" 1 


1. George \V. Southgate. A Text Book of Modern English History, p. 69. 
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(vj) He was very cmning and apt in dirty politics. He opposed 
the Party System of Government but himself succeeded in organising 
his own party known as the 'King's Friends'. By his patronage 
power and by adopting the policy of bribery and corruption he put 
an end to the power of the Whigs. 

(5) People got tired of his Personal Rule. People had become 
tired of his personal rule and wanted to minimise the powers of the 
King. In 1782 A D. Dunning, an important member of the Parlia¬ 
ment, put up a motion in the Parliament, which said “ The power of 
the crown has increased , is increasing and ought to be diminished." The 
motion was passed in the House of Commons and North had to 
resign. 

(6) Loss of the American Colonies. The War of American Inde¬ 
pendence started during this period of George Ill's personal rule but 
due to his stubbornness, lack of foresight etc. the American colonies 
were lost for ever. The English were getting many economic gains 
from these colonies and as such the loss of these colonies was very 
painful to them. The people held George III responsible for this 
great loss. 

(7) Appointment of Pitt the Younger , as Prime Minister. In 
1783 A.D. the personal rule of George HI came to an end with the 
appointment of Pitt the Younger, as the Prime Minister. In the 
words of Southgate. “ Pitt was not like North , a mere mouth-piece of 
the King , but a statesman of high character who would have resigned 

rather than have subordinated his judgement to the King's . 

George Ill's control over public affairs lessend. his party decayed and 
the last serious attempt of an English Sovereign to rule as well as to 
reign came to an end." 

J 5. Results of the Personnl Rule of George III. The following 
were the results of his Personal Rule ^ 

(1) Loss of 13 American Colonies , The loss of 13 American 
colonics was one of the greatest losses that England had to suffer 
because these colonies were of much economic gain to the 
English. George III received no support from his countrymen 
because of the unpopularity of his 'Personal Rule'. He had to recall 
soldiers from Hanover who did not fight with full zeal, courage and 
honesty. 

(2) Incentive to Bribery and Corruption. George III used 
bribery and corrupt methods to finish the power of the Whigs. He 
prepared a faction in the House of Commons, who always used to- 
support him. by offering stipends, titles and utilizing his patronage 
power. He could not become the ‘ Patriot King' as was depicted by 
Bolingbroke. in his book entitled the 'Pair ot King'. His period 
could not prove a Golden Age and in no way better than that of 
te Whhig Rule. 
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(3) Personal Rule paved the Way for Democracy . The Whig Rule 
was a rule of a few selected families forming the Whig Oligarchy. 
These few big men held the control of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords and it were they who used most of the prerogatives 
of the King. George 1 did not know English and had no interest in 
the English politics. George II was against Walpole but his Queen 
Caroline liked him so much that the Whig regime continued. These 
bigs lords neither believed in the democratic ways nor in the fact 
that the members of the Parliament should be representatives of the 
people. So, the power of the Whig Oligarchy was not based on the 
democratic policies. When George III broke their power and esta¬ 
blished his Personal Rule, the circumstances got changed in such a 
way that people became aware of their rights. The writings and 
speeches of men like Burke. Fox, Shelborne. Pitt and Wilkes etc. 
cave birth to new ideas of democracy and after the restoration of 
Pitt, the Younger, as the Prime Minister the democratic government 
was set functioning in the right earnest. 


In the words of Green, "The PersonaI Rule of George III was 
the first step in an organic change which has converted the aristocratic 
monarchy into a democratic republic ruled under monarchical form. 

(4) New Form of the Party System. Another result of the 
Personal Rule of George III was the formation of a new Party 
System. The Whigs looked into their weaknesses and formed new 
party principles which were benevolent to the people ^ nd more P r °; 
gressive in nature than before. The Whigs understood that power 
obtained on the basis of bribery and corruption was wrong^ They 
missed the aristocratic and democratic principles and 
giving the country a republican, democratic an o d rr f®"? t ' ,utl 2" al .^Pf, 
of Government which Mu>uId be devoid of corruption. So. 
Whigism• was originated which was based orf the true principles of 
democracy. • 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

In 1760 A.D. George III succeeded to the throne of England. He wanted 
to establish hi* Personal Rule. 

1 Favourable Circumstances for establishing the Personal Rule. 

Character of George. (4) Co-operation of the people. ha(J ^ >cl 

2. Nature of the Personal Rule of George lit , 

(1) Whig of Revolution <2> V 

(3) Maintaining the Author:!'/ of the Parliament, (4) Age mb. 
and the pest of the Prime Miniswrsmp. 


*■ v" tern 
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3. Measure to Establish Personal Rule . 

(1) Resignation of Pitt. (2) End of the Seven Years* War. (3) Organi¬ 
sation of the King’s Friends Party. (4) Use of Bribery and the Royal Patronage. 
(5) Appointment of Ministers by the King. (6) Dismissal of Bute. (7) Estab¬ 
lishment of the Ministry of North. 

4. Causes of the end of George Ill's Personal Rule. 

(1) Personal Rule became unpopular. (2) Writings and speeches of the 
Politicians. (3) Unconstitutional and dangerous policies. (4) Character of 
George III. (5) People got tired of his Personal Rule. (6) Loss of the American 
Colonies. (7) Appointment of Pitt, the Younger as the Prime Minister. 

5. Results of the Personal Rule of Geo-ge 111. 

(1) Loss of 13 American colonies. (2) Incentive to bribery and corrup¬ 
tion. (3; Personal Rule paved the way for democracy. (4) New form of tho 
party system. 

Q. 2. Write short note on :— 

(I) John Wilkes (2) Lord North (3) Charles James Fox 
(4) Edmond Burke. 

Ans. John Wilkes 

John Wilkes was bom in 1727 A D. at Clerkenwell in a wine 
makers’ family. He was very intelligent, lover of education, 
spendthrift, fond of latest fashions and a very courageous man. He 
was elected as the member of the Parliament in 1757 A.D. from 
Aylesbury. In 1762 A.D. he published a new paper called ‘ North 
Britain * in which he began to criticize Bute and his government. 
As a result many charges were levied against him. 

1. Cases agaiost John Wilkes. 

(1) Proving the King a liar and Issue of General Warrant. In 
his Article No. 45 he tried to prove that in 1763 A.D. at the time 
of the Treaty of Paris the King delivered a wrong statemeut. In 
this Article he wrote—“ Every friend of this country must lament that 
a price of so many great amiable qualities can be brought to give the 
sanctions of his sacred name to the most unjustificable public declara¬ 
tions, from a throne ever renowed for truth , honour and unsuited 
virtue....... No advantage of any kind has accrued to that magnani- 

ous price (i.e. King of Prussia) from our negotiations but he was 
basely deserted by the Scottish Prime Minister of England. The 
articles of peace were much as have drawn the contempt of mankind 
upon an wretched negotiation." 

... . rhe K «ng was so much annoyed that he asked the then Prime 
Minister Mr. Grenville to arrest the writer. The Home Secretary 
Lord Halifarx issued general warrants against the writer, the 
publisher, the financer and other concerned officials. In this way 
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every suspected person was arrested. Wilkes filed a case against the 
general warrant in the court of Common Pleas. The Chief Justice 
Pratt declared the general warrant unconstitutional and Wilkes and 
others were released. Wilkes also received a huge sum of money as 
compensation. 

(2) Election of Middlesex. Although Wilkes was released in 
1763 A.D. from the jail but his quariel with the Prime Minister 
Grenville coninued. Wilkes was charged with the writings of an 
objectionable essay entitled “An Essay of Woman". The House of 
Lords demanded to file a suit against him and to arrest him. It was 
again illegal on the part of the House of Lords because the essay 
was not published yet and even then the authority was with the 
Court and not with the House of Lords. Under these circumstances 
Wilkes left England. He was charged guilty and declared outlaw. 
In 1768 A.D. he returned and got elected from Middlesex but being 
declared an outlaw he was arrested. His arrest resulted in revolts at 
different places and there was great bloodshed After that he won 
the election four times but was always refused a seat in the House 
of Commons. In his fourth attempt he got 3,000 votes while his 
opponent Colonel Lutterell, who got 300 votes, was declared 
successful while Wilkes was arrested. Such a thing was highly 
objected by the people. A question arose if the members of the 
Parliament could have the authority of rejecting a duly elected 
person. The people favoured him so much that he was elected 
Alderman, then Sheriff and in the end Lord Mayor of London. 
After his release from the jail a big procession was taken out 
in his honour. He was then permitted to sit in the Parliament in 
1774 A.D. 

2. Importance of the Cases of John Wilkes In the Constitulional 
History of England. The cases of John Wilkes have great cc ist;iu- 
tional importance in the History of England. 

(1) Development of Modern Radicalism. Because of the courts 
verdict against the general warrants, people got the courage and 
freedom of speech and writing. This gave rise to modem Radicalism. 

(2) Reforms in the Parliament. When Wilkes’ repeated election 
by the people of Middlesex failed to get him a seat in the Parliament, 
people came to know the evils in the Parliament and demanded 
reforms. In the words of Ramsay Muir, “The case of Wilkes drew 
the attention of the people to the unrepresentative character of 
Parliament , and it gave birth to a demand of Parliamentary reforms." 
Similarly J.H. Plumb has said, “Wilkes by his actions and by his 
legal battles had confirmed important liberties , but his inference was 
more profound than this. He brought Parliament into great disrepute. 
He demonstrated by his actions its unrepresentative nature , its 
dependence on the Crown , its corruption and prejudices—facts known 
for decades, but never so amply demonstrated, nor had the danger to 
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personal liberty , so inherent in such a system , &ccvi so clearly P rov *f - 
And the Wilkes agitation produced new political methods. The public 
meeting was born and stayed alive Z’ 1 

(3) Freedom of the Press. All the. activities of the Parliament 
used to be kept secret before the case of Wilkes. But now press got 
the freedom of publishing the affairs of the Parliament as well. 

(4) Acceptance of the Verdict of Voting. When Wilkes was not 
permitted to sit in the Parliament after his repeated election, the 
people showed so much resentment that in the end Wilkes was 
pertmitted to sit in the Parliament in 1774 A.D. It decided once 
for all that the voters could elect any one they liked. 

(5) Opposition of the Personal Rule of George III. When the 
King himself tried to intervene against Wilkes, the people opposed 
him tooth and nail. At tl e rime of Middlesex election, the King had 
written to Lord North, r think it highly expedient to inform you 
that the expulsion of the Wilkes appears to be very essential and must 
be effected." But such interferences by the King made the people 
turn against his ' Personal Rule\ 

2. Lord North 

Lord North was born in a noble family of Oxford-Shire. He 
was educated at Etan, Trinity and Oxford. Soon he became a scholar 
of French, German and Italian languages He was not very ambitious 
but on the repeated invitations of the King he accepted the office of 
the Prime Minister. He was so loyal to the King that he stopped 
to be called a ‘ Prime Minister'. He greatly supported the King in 
his policies and did much in getting him the majority support from 
the members of the Parliament. He alwavs did as the King 
desired. 

He was a good orator and put his arguments in a very logic 
way. Although his contemporaries like Burke, Fox, Wilkes and 
Pitt opposed him bitterly yet he never got offended. 

He was not mad after name and fame. Once he himself said, 
“There is rarely an ambitious man who does not try to be popular." 

Lord North, was, however, not a man of firm nature and 
did not work with full vigour or power. He did not believe in giving 
power in the hands of the people. 

He remained the Prime Miniter for about 12 years, from 1770 
to 1782 A.D. 


1. J.H. Plumb —England in the Eighteenth Century, p. 123. 
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3. Charles James Fox 

He was born in 1749 A.D. ana educated at Etan and Oxford. 
He became a member of the Parliament at the age of 19. He was 
a good orator and prepared his speeches in a beautiful and simple 
style. 

He was taken in the Ministry in 1771 A.D. but the people 
opposed him because he was against the freedom of the press. He 
had to resign from the Ministry on the Royal Marriage Bill. After 

some time he became the Junior Lord of Treasury but due to his 

opposition to Lord Clive he again had to resign. 

After that he joined the opposition party. He was in favour of 
the colonies during the War of American Independence and did not 
like the unjust policy of the Government. 

In 1782 A.D. he joined the Ministry of Rockingham and 

became the Secretary of State but when Shellbourne became the 
Prime Minister, he had to resign. Again in 1783 A.D. he joined 
North in his Ministry. The Fox India Bill failed in the House of 
Lords due to King's interference and as such Fox resigned again In 
1806 A.D. he became the Secretary of State in the regime of Put, the 
Younger but the same year in September, he died. 

Fox was a man of great courage and was in favour of personal 
freedom. Whenever he found men in torture whether in American 
colonies or in India or France, he raised his voice against it even at 
the risk of his own life. Whenever the American succeeded in their 
fight against the English. Fox felt happy. He was overjoyed at the 
success of the revolutionaries in France at Basti e and said, How 
much is this the greatest event that has ever happened in the world and 
how much the best " He believed that the American colonies slipped 
from the British kingdom because of the unkind treatment meted 
out to the Americans. He raised his voice against this injustice and 
said “Lord Chatham, the King of Prussia nay Alexander the Great 
never gained more in one campaign than the noble Lord has lost, he has 
Jos: a whole continent." 

4. Edmund Burke 

He was born in 1729 A.D. at Dublin. He was educated in the 
Trinity College of Dublin Although he learnt but hedidnot 
nractice it In January 1766 A.D. he became a member of the Pariia 
ment. As Regards the American colonies he was in favour of th 
Policy of Conciliation'. He was against the Nav.gation Act, t 
Stamp Act and the Tax on tea imposed upon these colonies. He said, 
“You will never see a Sterling from America. 


He favoured the republican type of government and considered^ 

the English constitution the best in the world. He said, In t 
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constitution , there is a perpetual treaty and compromise going on ; 
sometimes openly, sometimes with less observation..,...As the English 
constitution was the best there was no justification for advocating 
reforms in it.” , 

Burke considered the state a very important organ and said, 
(Slate) becomes a partnership not only between those who are living 
but between those who are to be born. Each contract of each particular 
state is a class in the great primaeval contract of external society , 
linking the lower with higher natures , connecting the visible and the 
invisible world, according to a final compact sanctioned by the invio¬ 
lable oath which holds all physical and moral nature each in their 
appointed place” 

Burke was not only a great orator but a great writer as well. He 
thought the party system a necessity for a good government. He 
was against following a suppression policy and favoured freedom. 

Burke taught the Whigs and their leaders high ideals. He was in 
favour of diminishing the King’s powers. 

His ideas about the French Revolution created a. great stir in 
England. Burke is still considered to be a great political writer. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. John Wilkes , Born .n 1727 A.D at Oerkenwcll in a family of wine 
maker. He was clever, lover of education, spendthrift and fond of latest 
fashions. 

2. Cases against John Wilkes. (I) He tried to prove the speech of the King 
about the Treaty of Paris as a false statement. So, the King got general warrants 
issued against him and his companions and got them arrested. But the court 
released them. (i7) He won the Middlesex election four times, but was allowed 
to sit in the Parliament only in 1774 A.D. 

3. Importance of the cases of John Wilkes in the Constitutional History of 
England, (i) Development of Modern Radicalism and freedom of speech and 
writing. 07) Made the corruption and evils of the Parliament known to the 
people. Om ) Press got freedom, (iv) It became necessary to accept the verdict of 
voting. (»•) Opposition ol the Personal Rule of George III. 


2. Lord North 

Born in a noble family of Oxfordshire. Gof educated at Eton 
and Oxford. He knew french, German and the Italian languages. 
He was not fond of popularity. He was a good orator and could 
put his arguments very nicely. He was not hungry of lust and fame. 
He was not, however, a man of firm determination and could not 
work whole-heartedly or with full zeal. He remained the Prime 
Minister from 1770 to 17S2 A D. 
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3. Charles James Fox 

He was bom in 1749 A.D.; Got education at Eton and Oxford; 
He became a member of the Parliament at the age of 19: A great 
orator who prepared his speeches in a beautiful and simple style: 
Joined the Ministry in 1771 A.D.; Resigned due to opposition of the 
people; He supported the American colonies. 

He became Secretary of State in 1782 A.D. I but resigned the 
same year.; Again joined the Ministry with Lord North in 1783 v.D. 
but again resigned. ; Again became the Secretary of State during the 
regime of Pitt the Younger. 

He was a courageous man who favoured personal liberty : He 
raised his voice against suppression of human beings. 

2. Edmund Burke 

Bom at Dublin in 1729 A.D. ; Educated in the Trinity College 
at Hublin : Became a member of the Parliament in 1766; He believed 
in a policy of conciliation with the American colonies ; He was 
against the Navigation Act, the Stamp Act and the Tax on tea ; He 
gave importance to the state ; He was a great orator and writer ; He 
was against suppression and loved freedom ; He taught the Whigs 
and their leader the high ideals ; He is considered a great political 
writer of England 

University and Other Important Questions 

1. “George III governed without party, making the cabinet a 
mere instrument of the royal will and the parliament the pensioner 
of the royal bounty. The result was by no means in accord with 
Bolingbroke’s prophesies of a golden age.” (Discuss Pb. M.A.) 

2. Examine the attempts of George III to exert the personal 
influence of the Crown on the administration. (Pb. M.A . 1957) 

3. How far did George III follow Bolingbroke's ideal of me 

‘Patriot King’ and with what success.” (Pb. M.A. 1959) 

4. Discuss the statement that “between the great ministry of 

the Elder Pitt and that of his son intervened twenty years when 
governed by responsible cabinet and Prime Minister, was in confusion 
if not in abeyance.” (Pb. M.A. 1960) 

5. What do you know of the ‘Personal Rule’ of George III ? 

How far did it succeed and why ? (Pb. M.A. 1961) 

6. Examine the factors responsible for the Peisonal Rule of 

George III. What were its results? (Pb. M.A. 1963) 

, 7. Give a critical review of the personal government of 
George III. How far was it constitutionally beneficial ? 

(Pb. M'A. 1965, 1969) 
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8. How can you justify from a constitutional point of view, 
the personal government of George III ? Account 

the experiment. 1 * * ' 

9. Describe the attempt of George III to introduce personal 

government and discuss its results. M Jy/U> 

10. Examine the attempts of George III ^ establish Personal 

Government and discuss its results. (Delhi B.A. 1966, 7U) 

11. During the period of struggle between the Crown and the 

Whigs the behaviour of George III was unworthy of his P^iod a nd 
duties’ (Robertson). Discuss. (Pb. M.A. 1971) 

12. Write an account of the attempt of George III to exercise 

personal government and explain briefly the most c f**: 

‘quences of that attempt. * J J 

1} “In George’s view the Prime Minister should not be tne 
source of authority, but simply the foreman of a body of subordi¬ 
nates ; he should be the King’s mou . , hP'.« e >' a . th ? ) rjba n d mtMo r 

of national policy as Walpole and Pitt had been (Williamson;. 
Elaborate the above statement and show the extent to which 
George III succeeded in implementing these ideas du r'"6‘be years of 
his personal rule. [Pb. M.A. 1973) 

14. How did George III carry out the advice "George be a 

King" ? fO.A.t/. 19/3) 

15. Describe the factors and circumstances that brought about 

the end of George Ill’s personal rule. What effects did it produce 
on the British Empire 7 V 

16. ‘The reign of George III, who addicted h.mself to the 

extirpation of party, created the parties of our modern history 
Elucidate. l Fb - M A ~ " /4) 


Qhaj)ter twelve 


American War of Independence 

0. Give a brief description of the British Colonies in North 
America and the old colonial system. 

Ans 1 British Colonies in America. After the discovery of 
America first of all, Spain and then France established various 
colonies there. By the beginning of the 17th century it was presume 
that only the Spanish people and the Portugese traders had t 
fieht to eo ahead with the trade activities.. But during the re.gn of 
James I g the Britishers toe started pouring on the American soil. 

divided into three categories. 

(A) Five Sonthern Colonies. 

/|\ Virginia This colony was built in 1606 A.D. by the 

SsSS’SasSSt’SshJ'iaiffi 

and became comfoitably well off. 

(2) Maryland. During the rule of Charles I, L ° rd t 

iss x srxe 

business of tobbacco. 

n.4) North and South Carolina. Both these colonics were 
Lord Clarendon nnd S ,h= y S 

during “"these colonfes but by and by when they 

sawXtlhrso'l ?ou g id "produce cotton and rice in great quant,ty, 
many more people were attracted to the new area. 

._#) Georgia. This colony was established during the Hanoverian 
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period by James Oglethorpe with the help of the native slaves The 
people living in these colonies cultivated land for the production of 


The significant feature of these colonies was that the people 
there had the political awakening and they regularly elected their 
representatives for their legislative assemblies so much so even 
those persons who were deprived of the right to vote in England 
enjoyed this right in these new colonies. These colonies in this respect 
was ahead even of England. 

(B) Northern Colonies. These colonies were mostly peopled 
by those who had a firm faith in Puritanism, and who had escaped 
the wrath of the Stuart Kings in England. These people were hard¬ 
working and had self-confidence. Tilling the land and making ships 
were their main occupations. In these colonies, the people had 
shed the vice of slavery. They worked with their own hands. The 
climate of these colonies was a moderate one. These colonics were 
consisted of small areas such as Plymouth , Massachusetts 
Connecticut and Maine. 

(Cl The Four Middle Colonies. These colonies were wrested 
from the Dutch in the 17th century. Here were living not only the 
British Puritans but many more people from other parts of Europe. 
Here, too, the climate was moderate. New York , New Jersey and 
other neighbouring colonies framed these big colonies in America, 
Later, Pennsilvania, which was set-up by a Quaker named William 
Penn in 1681 A.D. also joined these Middle Colonies. The 
fourth colony which joined these colonies was De/ware. Its merger 
was completed in 1664 A.D. after its acquisition from Swedish by 
the English. 

2. Old Colonial System. The relation of England with these 
American colonies can be discussed as follows :— 

(1) Political Relations. All these Thirteen Colonies of America 
were quite different from one another in their political set up. 
Each of these had a direct link with England. No colony was 
allowed to have any type of dealings with another colony without 
the permission of the British government. Each colony had an 
Assembly elected by the white voters. This Assembly passed the 
new laws. It had every right to impose taxes on the p< ople of the 
colony. Each colony had a Governor who was appointed by the 
British Government. But his rights were quite limited since he 
was paid by the colony’s Assembly. The Governors, not being 
answerable to the respective Assemblies, always worked for the 
benefit of England. So occasional rift was quite natural between 
the Governor and the Assembly. Defence of these colonies was the 
British government’s responsibility If there was any attack of 
'gnt nature, the people of the colonics faced it themselves but in 
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case of any serious threat from outside, the British army moved 
into action against the enemies. In this eonnwtion Mowat wrues, 
“Under the old colonial system each colony stood by itself. Each had 

its own Governor appointed by the Home government ; and each had a 
Legislative Assembly , which passed local Acts and voted the Governor s 
salary. In this way the colonies enjoyed a large amount of self- 
government.'' 1 

According to Warner and Martin, "The Colonial Assemblies 
had acquired the right to initiate legislation and by the control of 
their financers and in some colonies Governor s salarly as, well, could 
bend the Governor to their will." 1 

(2i Commercial Relations. The Britishers exploited the 
natives of the colonies for their personal gains. They thought that 
these colonies were meant only for the purpose of enriching the 
mother-country at the cost of the native poor. Southgate has 
riehtlv said, “ Colonial trade was under British control In the 
eighteenth century colonies were regarded less as new nation in their 
infancy than as outposts of the mother country, established to supply 
to Great Britain those things, which for climatic and other reasons, 

she was unable to produce for herself and to offer markets for 
British products."’' 

Following were the limitations imposed on the colonies 

(i) T),e Navigation Acts. The British Parliament passed some 
laws pertaining to sea-trade activities in 1641, 16$l, 1660 a " d 
A.D. According to these Navigation Acts the colonies had to export 
their things through the British ships, alone. 

(/,) Enumerated Lists. Some of the, commodities were put 
on the Enumerated List with the order that they could only be 
sent to England. This list contained sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool 
etc Later on, to this list were added many more things like rice, 
juices and the military wares, later on sugar was however, with- 
drawn from the list. 

(iii) Import-Export through England. The people of the 
colonies had to send their commodities first to England. Similarly 

every thing that was needed by any of these colonies had to be got 

through England. 

(iv) Colonial Manufactures Prohibition Act. The cdonies 

people were disallowed to manufacture hats, steel, woo_ J 


p. 449. 


1. Mowat — Britain, p. 517. «... 

2. Warner and Martin-Thc New Groundwork of British History. 

3. Southgate —A Tex, Book of Modern English History. Book Two p. 73 
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merely as markets for the finished products of England and where 

rates'"! " h ,.^ m0d,t,eS C ° ul , d be comfor tably sold at reasonable 
The c °loi'es were only regarded as milch cows who fed on 
their own means but provided their milk to England In this 
connection Ramsay Muir adds, “// has often been said that fits 

TuTt'haTl "Z'T■ 7 h °‘ >y n ^ in,ereS ‘ ° f ' hemo ' ,wr c °w«ry. 
The nr a , f f, ] H $t V,eW f The am, of the system was to promo te 
i h nl P ,hen , y ° f , al \ he members of ,he Commonwealth by encourag- 
' * ,u Pl . a ?u ' , PartS , in , a care f“"y Planned economic system 

,hat le co,on \ es had derived great advantages from the 
EmirZ ', hoUgh ,he >’ ma y have suffered in others. The 

lrni,h f f ,mpenal ,rade '? BriUsh Co,onia ‘ Ships had for Stored t In¬ 
growth of a very active shipping trade in new England . The duties 
levied on foreign goods destined for the colonies were general!v 

BHtlfh d Jnds P Th ‘r e Ca l e ° f g ?° ds Which Jirec "y completed with 
British goods. The fact that colonial to bacco, coffee, sugar, rice 

nrnJ m f ° mon ° po, y °f ,,te British market and that other colonial 
reef f J ."SW** y r y substantial preferences and in many cases 

sZZ fnrTh T fr ?Z ,he Br l ,ish Treasury, firmed on solid compen¬ 
sation for the limitation on the export of certain articles to Biitan 
Though exact compensatin is impossible, the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of the system were about equally availed on both sides ” 


AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, 1775—1781. 

ear Q. 2 . Describe the causes and circumstances that led to the 
War of American Independence. What were the main events and the 
results of the Wa » 

(Pb. b.A. 1950, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57 ; Pb. M.A. 1970) 
Or (Important) 

Discuss the causes that led to the revolt of Ihe thirteen colonies. 
Briefly study its main events and estimate its effects upon the colonial 
policy of England and her domestic history. 

Or 

What were the factors responsible for the American War of 
Independence ? (Maghad B.A . 1963 , Bihar 1964) 

Or 

Was the War of American Independence a revolt against the old 
colonial system ? (Punjab 1964) 

Ans. England had to incur heavy expenditure on the Seven 
Years’ War (1756—1763). In order to fill up the financial gap caused 
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bv the war England tried to levy heavy taxes on the colonies The 
colorneT as' a result of this move resented the; proposed taxe^and 
joined together in revolt against the British> rule. All h x 
rnlonies of North and South combined to resist the taxes. 
event in history is known as the ‘American War of Independence. 

Causes of the War— 

1 Defective System of Administration. The system of a *J IT } ls “ 

Answerable on\y to the British Government, the Governor always 
, *. .r f u« heneftt of England and not of the colony. That is 

why the colonial legislatures demanded a cut in their ^‘come^D 
such conflicting conditions, a constant tension was bound tocomeup 
between the Governor and the legislature of the colony. Cornbury 
the Governor of New York had once said during the reign.of Queen 
Anne that “If once they can clothe themselves without the help Oj 
iZand 'he} who are already no, very fond of submitting to Govern- 
7mm, would soon think of putting into executwn des.gns they have long 
harboured in their breasts. * 

(2) Economic Exploitation under the Old Colonial System. The 
Britishers who had set up the colonics started thinking that the coto¬ 
nics arc their personal property According to their 'lews CMmJm 
exist for the Mother Country." Therefore these P c ‘V'; ,ed ' 
noor natives of these colonies for their own economic benefits. 1 nc 

Navigation Acts passed in 1651, 1660 and 1662 A-D'• J C ®?anufactur- 
tradc had imposed many limitations on their trade and manufactur 

ing activities. Eurther-more the people of the . C £' 0n,eS -*®j throueh 
aversion for this thing that their goods should only be «ported hrough 
the British ships and the goods they needed should be come only from 
England. They did not like all such economic exploitations. They 
fully knew that if they sent their commodities like tobacco, sugar, 
coca etc. to the countries other than England, they would definitely 
fetch more money. But they were forced by law to send these things 
only to England. The native people also felt unhappy over the issue 
as to why they were not allowed to manufacture items like nais 
steel, woollen cloth and paper in their own factories, 
things annoyed them most, ultimately alienating them from tne 
Britishers. Now they completely understood that the Brit 
only exploiting their economic conditions in their own favour, be 
cause they took away goods from the colonies at 

sold the same things after finishing them slightly at g 

the world market During the Whig period h ( !I 2 ':" 1 Minister of 
limitations were quite loose because Walpole, the P Q 

England, adopted a quite lenient policy towards the colon.es Un 
the'ad vice of the Governor of Penns.lvan.a regarding axes Walpole 
said, “/ have old England se, against me, and do you thmk I win 
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New England likewise.' But when during the rule of George III, 
these limitations were enforced with utmost strictness, the people 
took it as a challenge, and felt angry with the British rule 

(3) Religious Differences. The people living in the colonies 
were mostly Puritans. Their predecessors had run away from 
England in order to escape the cruelties perpetuated by James I, 
because of their ditferences over religions matters. After this many 
more people including the Dissenters who were fed up with the reh- 
gious policy of the Stuarts, settled in these colonies. The Catholics too 
felt upset at the legislation of the Test Act, the Corporation Act, etc. 
These people had no interest in England. They were least attracted 
by England. So it was quite natural for them to turn against the 

British rule. 

(A) Self-sufficiency of the Colonists. The people who settled in 

--r st zfrssrsr 

m industry M well. They at ^ liuer es ts . Why 

sum 

England. 

(5) Removal of llu '*■ f ""JXceT ta 

The colonial people were always political differences with 

ags. rs 

tSRSISX * 

writer had written about the acqms.uon^of Canacte Jjn*^ 

“ England would soon re P en, 0 /„ fa f t ^ als0 that —"With 

SK&tf 3?*** of Abraham began the history of 

United States.” 

<» «*. 

War, France not only suffered defeat bml! in Canada according 

The French had to that loss. She had a 

to the Treaty of Paris. But France new fo got t^ {he Freac h 

r good mind to take revenge, from the E gl the Eng , ish rule, and 
started instigating the colonies pe _P 6 had t his goal before 
offered them every possible ■*»«•»€*. h Th V'teen Colonies, fo- 
them that the Britishers must also quit tne 
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oood Mo.tctlm before his death had said "Tke Conquest of Canada 
%ouid be followed by a revolt in the English Colonies. 

(7) Temperamental Differences between the Colonists and 
the British. The people of the colonies were freedom, loving,, so much 
so that they were very ambitious to establish themselves without any 

help from the British side. That is why they had left the.r native 
place <ie England) because they were fed-up with the cruel policies 
adopted and enforced by King James I. According to Trevelyan, 
a renowned historian, «English society was old elaborate and arti- 
ficial. while the American society was new , simple and raw Due to 
these reasons, the people living in these colonies felt themselves 
choked because of the various limitations and bans imposed on their 
activities fn England, liberty to citizens was denied, corruption was 
fn vogue and many people did not enjoy the right to vote Freedom 
a3 virtually strangled there. Any move on the part of the colonists 

Tor the r iust rights was rebuffed. There was strong reaction to 
ft heiJ h frecdom movements. But the freedom fighters could not be 
Oppressed Their anger, at last resulted in their revolt against the 

British rule. 

(i) Policy of Grenville. Grenville on his assumption of the 
office of Prime Ministership in 1763 A.D. started taking keen interest 
in the colonies affairs. During the administration of Walpole, 
little importance was given to the colonics and interference on the 
part of the British government in the colonics matters was almost 
nil Grenville, when he became the Prime Minister, started thinking 
of the British interests in the colonies. He soon found that the 
Britishers had no respect in their American colonies and the people 
there were deadly against the British policies. He was surprized to 
know That .he out-put from the colonies had fallen to £ 2000 only. 
So he adopted the following measures in order to strengthen England s 
position in the colonies :— 


(0 He tried to stop blackmarketing. ( ii ) The restrictions 
imposed on the import of salt-petre were strictly followed lest the 
people in the colonies buy the same from the French WesMndies 
at rates cheaper than prevailing in the British West-Indies. (Hi) He 
passed another order that only with the permission of the Governors, 
the people of the colonies could buy land from the Red Indians - 
already living there. 

The American Red-Indians looked down upon the English. In 
>763-64 A.D., they greatly damaged the settlements of Pennsilvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. Under these circumstances, the British army 7 
wents into action to defend these areas. Grenville ordered that per¬ 
manent forces must be stationed in the colonies tor their protection at 
their own cost. The expenditure of such a project would have 
£ 3J lakhs per year. But when the people of the colonies opposed this • 
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move, Grenville suggested that at least one third of the expenditure 
incurred on keeping the permanent forces be met by the colonies 
themselves. But the people opposed this move too because they felt 
that it was a great check on their liberty. “Then" as Southgate puts 
it, “in 1764 Grenville gave orders for the more effective enforcement 
of the Navigation Act. The Americans were angry but could find no 
good ground for protest. No new system was being set up ; a system 
which had existed for a century was to be changed from a farce to a 
realiiy.' 9 

' (9) Stamp Act of 1765. As a result of the Seven Years* War, 
the British Government had to incur a great financial burden and 
her national debt rose many folds. In order to cover up this national 
loss, it was suggested in 1764 A.D. that all the official documents 
including the land deeds must contain stamps on them ranging from 
3 pence to 10 pounds so that one third of the expenditure incurred 
on maintaining army in the colonies could easily be met. The 
colonial people resented their mgve very much because the income 
of the stamps was to go to the British Exchequer. The imposition 
of a direct tax aroused a storm in America. The government version 
was that since the colonists had gained a lot after the French had 
left Northern America, so they must pay their share to the British 
■treasury in order to meet the expenses of the British forces. For 
instance. Prof. Hunt says. “ The Ac/ was remarkably un/ntentioned , 
equitable in incidence and in itself tolerable The Britishers were of 
this opinion that all the Thirteen Colonial Legislatures would never 
agree to one decision regarding the payment of their share and as a 
result the British Parliament was forced to enact laws to that 
effect. 

The colonial people, on the other hand suggested that since 
they were already loaded with heavy taxes, new taxes should be 
avoided. They also realized that if they agreed to the Stamp Act, 
the process of taxing them every time would never end. They also 
expressed their feelings that the status of the colonial legislatures 
should be at par with the British Parliament. They also put forward 
the proposal that the British Parliament should not have any right 
to levy taxes on^The colonies. 

In 1765 A D., when the Stamp Act was finally passed by the British 
Parliament, nine out of the^drfrteen colonies sent their representatives 
to a joint meet at VirgTnia' where they unhesitatingly shouted a 
faring slogan, “No taxation without representation \ Soon the stamp 
papers were publicly burnt, the government offices were raided and 
everywhere there arose the flames of revolt, The people openly 
-declared that they would not use the British goods unless the Stamp 
Act was withdrawn. 

The British traders felt upset at this decision of the colonial 
people. They expressed deep concern at this turn, df the situatipa 
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In 1766 A.D. Rockingham became the Prime Minister of Britain. On 
seeing the great opposition of the colonial people, he scrapped the 
Stamp Act in 1766 A D. Soon it was replaced by anolher law, 
known as the ‘Declaratory Act ’ according to which it was held that 
the British Parliament had every right to frame any law for the 
colonies and levy any tax on them. 

But even the withdrawal of the Stamp Act on the part of the 
new government of Britain, failed to damp the enthusiasm of the 
people of the colonies. Their will to achieve freedom became all the 
more stronger. So much so that the representatives of the nine 
colonies met together for the first^ time. 

(10) Townshend’s duties. In 1767 A.D. when Earl of Chatham 
once again became the Prime Minister, Townshend, the Chancellor o! 
Exchequer, proposed to collect £40 thousand by levying taxes on tea, 
glass, lead, paper and colours. He thought that the people of the 
colonies only opposed the levying of direct taxes. But he was in the 
wrong as they opposed the octroi tax as they had opposed the Stamp 
Act. Pitt himself was opposed to this scheme of taxes. But on. 
account of his prolonged illness, he was unable to come to the 
Parliament in order to express his views. B urke op_ en]y_criticized 
the new tax proposal in the British Pari iamedt The reaction was 
that eflff^-where the English goods were boycotted. At Boston, 
some people abused the Englishmen calling them “rascals, lobsters 
and bloody backs". They hurled ice balls on the Englishmen. The 
British soldje/s fired at the angry colonists. In this firing T three 
persons died on the spot. This incident, known m history, as the 
Bosforrtfassacre' created an unbridgeable gulf between England and 
‘America. 


(11) Lord North's Tea Act and Boston Tea Party. Lord North 
became the Prime Minister in 1770 A.D. He withdrew all the taxes 
levied on the people of the colonies by Townshend. But the tax- on tea, 
however, continued. He d d so according to King George IlLs wish 
so that the people of the colonies might keep on having The idea that 
the British Parliament had every right to levy taxes on them. KingOco 
rge HI wrote to Lord North in a letter that,“/f would be better to give- 
the empire than to admit one particle of these principles." How anxious 
the King looked ! Lord North too relented. He permitted the hast 
India Company to send tea from India -direct to America. The result 
was that tea in America started selling at lower rates inspite of the 
levy on tea. The duty on tea was also reduced to a nominal figure, 
say just 3d per pound. Butin 1773 AD, when three shipj laden 
with tea arrived at Boston harbour, the colonial people, disguised as 
porters, entered the ships and threw about J40 chests, of tea into 
the ocean. This incident is known in historyas the Boston Tea 
Party\ This incident was an open challenge to the ‘British rule. 
The English people now thought in terms of taking revenge from the 
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colonial people. As a result the Boston port was closed and all the 

ships bound for this port were d.rected towards New Salem. 
(//) Autonomy in the State of Massachusette was curbed- and its 

charter of self-government was cancelled. The Legislative Assembly 

was dissolved and the administration was directly taken by the 
British Crown. But despite these curbs, the local legislature of 
Messachusette held its meeting, so much so those people prepared 
a separate force called the 4 Minute-men because it could be ready for 
action within minutes, 

(12) Congress of Philadelphia, 1774 A.D. The Legislature of 
Virginia and Massachusette called a session at ph 'l ade 'P hl ^ ^ al 
meeting was attended by representatives of all the ,h rI ' en c ° 1 " nie3 0 
All expressed their view that the British Government had no nght o 
levy taxes. They rejected all the 1? Acts already passed by the British 
Parliament since 1765 A.D. To the British Parliament was sent ^he 
•Olive Branch Petition', demanding the repeal of those 1 3 \as. AM 
British Government declared this Congress*, unlawfulandatogether 
rejected its demands. As a result the American people were left with 
no alternative but to revolt. 

Events of Ihe War. The American War of Independence started 
in 1775 A D. and in the end the Americans achieved iheir freedom in 
1783 A D. The main events of the war are as follows 

-Hf wCr of Lexington, 1775 A.D. The British authorities posted 
at Boston had a fear that the rebellious people might not snatch all 
the weapons. Collected at Concord. Therefore the ann-that Ihad been 
sentthere. destroyed the ammunition themselves. But while the British 
soldiers were on their return march, the colonial peoo e attacked 
them at Lexington. The British armies were defeaied and the colonial 
people occupied the Bunker Hill. 

UfWar at the Bunker Hill . 1775 A.D. A regular war started at 
the Bunker Hill on July 17 , 1775 A .D. between 2,600 Eng .sh soldiers 
and about 4,000 colonial fighters. But the war resulted in the defeat of 
Ihe colonist^as they were untrained and without experience. 

- ii) War at the Heights of Abraham, 1775 A.D The American 

forces attacked Canada ih 1775 A D. Sir Carlatan, the Governor of 

Canada first let General Montgomery of America occupy Montreal. 
But at Ouebec he prepared his forces and attacked the enemies. 
General Montgomery was killed in the war fought at; the Heights 0 
Abraham. The American forces had to retreat from that front 

General Washington as the Commander-in-CInef. In 1776 

.SSSSisffiSSS-i 

marched further and occupied New York. 
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(5) Declaration of Independence. 1776 A.D. Hncouragcd by the 
Marine achievements of General Washington, the people of the 
colonies called another session of the Congress at Philadelphia on 
July 4 1776 A.D. Almost all the colonies sent their representatives 
TcT'ttir'gatfiering where complete freedom was. declared and the 
colonies 8 regrouped themselves as the United States of Amefica. , 

The actual wonding of the Declaration was like this -"We hold 
these truths to be self evident that all men are created equal that 
they are endowed by their creator with certain unalienable nghtsthat 

amom these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to se- 

rure g these rights J governments are instituted among men, deriving 
Their u power from the consent of the governed ; that ^en^rany 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, ,t b the rtght 
of the people to alter or abolish it . 

Trenton. 

n\ War at Saratoga. In 1777 A.D., the British forces under 

, , ' , «• e ri-nf-ral Bureoyne inarched towards Canada. From 

the leadership of Gene ral Burgoyne from Ncw York . As 

another si , General Burgoyne however, couid not get the 

h U elp r ?orc« Ved by General Ho'we. Besides all the Red Indian 

prcp'ared ^iTOer^ that 

and make pres ou J t Under SUC h circumstances 

the Battle.of Sarogot, This battle 

turned the whole simatmn .n favour of^he Amen £ng , and _ 

France and in 1779 A.D^pam a Neutrality. Now 

the*fighting 1S£2$!U5Z soil, but almost the who, of 
Europe. 

18) Campaign of 1773 A.D. The British forces tod •» v.caB 
the English fleet statimed at America. 
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(9) Spain's Intervention. When Spain jumped into the war, J 
her forces at once surrounded Gibralter. The French and Spanish 
ships with their combined efforts, scattered all the English ships. 

(10) Campaign of 1780-83 and Victory at Yorktown in 1780 
A.D.) In 1780 A.D , the British forces started marching towards the 
south because there were a large number of people who were still 
faithful to the British Government. In 1780 A.D. the British 
General Clinton occupied Charlestown, the capital town of Southern 
Carolina. Lord Cornwallis also defeated the Americans at Camden. 

In 1781 A.D., he controlled the whole of Northern Carolina. From 
here. Cornwallis had a mind to advance towards Virginia, and to 
confront General Washington there where Clinton was waiting tor 
an attack from General Washington. Clinton allowed Cornwallis to 
establish a defensive Camp in the valley near Yorktown and asked him 
to wait for the British war-ships. But the French ships in the 
jneantime had thrown the British warships back. For this reason. 
Lord Cornwallis was surrounded alongwith his 7000 roldicrs at 
Yorktown. H* neither got assistance from Clinton nor could the 
British war-ship reach him for his help. General Washington on 
the other hand, with the help of his 18.000 strong soldiers besieged 
Yorktown. He was assisred in this operation by the French General ^ 
Marquis of Lafayette. Lord Cornwallis had before him no other ▼ 
alternative but to surrender before the American forces. At last 

on October 18, i78l, A.D. he made a surrender. In this connection 
historian Mowat remarks. “The village ( Yorktown) was not a good 
place for defence ; and when it became clear that Sir Henry Clinton 
could not come to his relief by land , nor the Navy by sea , Cornwallis 
had nothing to do but to cut his way out or to surrender. The 
enemy's batteries commmandcd the whole village ana camp % and there 
w as no choice between fruitless destruction and capitulation." 

At Yorktown, the Britishers were badly defeated As a 
result the English people realized for the first time that America 
was out of their hands. King George III and Lord North were 
held responsible for this great disaster. Lord North, consequently 
had to quit. A new government under the leadership of Rockingham 
was formed. It started negociations with the Americans, much 
against the will of the King. In this way the American War of 
Independence came to an end. 


3. Treaty of Versailles. On September 3, 1783 A.D. 

England entered into a treaty with France, Spain and the United 
States of America. The. main features of this treaty of Versailles 
are the following :— 

(l) The English recognised the freedom, of the American 
colonies. In this way. United States of America, came into being. 
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(2) In America, only Newfoundland and Novoscotia remained 
under the British control. 

(3) Spain got Minorca and Florida. 

(4) The French got back their setttlements in India. They also 
got some settlements like St. Lucia and Tobago in the West Indies 
In Africa they got Senegal province as their share of victory. 

4. Effects and Importance of this War. The American War 
of Independence produced very significant effects on many coun¬ 
tries, especially on England and America. 


(A) Effects on England— 

(1) Commercial Loss. After the loss of the 13 colonics in 

America, England had to suffer a severe set-back in trade as they 
used to get from there cheap and the best raw material They also 
lost such an important market where they could comfortably dispo^K 
of their finished products. J 

(2) Rise of the New Cobnial Policy. The English realized 
that by adopting the old imperial policy they would 
have to face many problems and one day they might lose 
the remaining colonies from their control. Consequently they 
adopted a new policy in place of economic exploitation. They 
established the British Commonwealth in the 19th century. As such 
their policy towards the colonies became some what more lenient 
and moderate. They granted many political and economic 
facilities to the colonies. In this connection J. H. Plumb writes, 
“There is no doubt that the American Revolt led to a new attitude 
towards the empire. A considerable body of opinion believed that the 
colonies were lost through indifference , through a failure to realize 
that colonies were like children who grew to maturity. It gave a 
sense of moral wisdom , and moral purpose , to economic and strategic 
conditions , which m their nakedness would have been incompatible 
for a nation. American independence was the nation s fall from grace, 
a lesson in punishment for sin. For better, or for worse , the ideal 
of Empire was wedded to a sense of mission." 1 


(3) Loss of Prestige and Power. The slipping away of Minorca 
and Florida from the British hands caused a fereat loss to their 

tige and power. According to Southgate, "So humiliating a pedcc. 
coming so soon after the Treaty of Paris , caused men to think that the 
sun of England s greatness had set." 

(4) End of the Personal Rule of George III. The responsibility 

of deafeat in this war was exclusively thrown on George HI. 
Dunning put forward a system in the Parliament, “ The °‘ ('!*> 

King had increased, was increasing and must be cjiecked: When this 
proposal was passed Lord North had to resign, and George Ills 
personal rule also came to an end ____ 

1. J.H. Plumb —England in the Eighteenth Century , p. 312. 
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Consequently Pitt the Younger once again founded the Cabinet 
System and the Party System of Government in England. 

(5) New Colonies. After the loss of the American Colonies, 
two difficulties crept up. One was how to compensate all those who 
fought against America and secondly where to send the prisoners who 
were hitherto sent to the American Colonies. Those who promised 
to remain loyal to the British Government were sent to Canada. But 
for the criminals, new colonies like Australia and later on New- 
zeland were discovered. According to EM. Wrong. “ The loss of 
the American Colonies brought two problems to the front ; where to 
compensate the loyalists and what to do with convicted fellows of 
whom some 50,000 had been dumped during the last sixty years in the 
soutl ern plantation. Canada ofitred a home for the first end Cook's 
discoveries were used in a few years to house the second”. 1 So it is 
not true to say that the sun of England's greatness had set. Accord¬ 
ing to Southgate, “ But the sun has not set , it was merely obscured for 
a time by a passing cloud. England's greatness had not passed away , 
but the old colonial system, the system of commercial regulation based 
on the Navigation/ Acts , the system of keeping colonies in permanent 
subordination was doomed. A new British Empire was built up, and a 
New Colonial System was evolved , a system by which colonies were 
regarded as infant nations , destined in course of time to grow up and 
reach maturity." 

(B) Effects on France— 

(1) Regained her Lost Prestige. The French got back many of 
her settlements in India , and In West Indies. In Africa, they got Senegal. 
In this way the French regiined much of their prestige which they 
had lost in the Seven Years War. 

(2) It became an important Cause of the French Revolution. 
When the French soldiers, who had helped the Americans in their 
independence struggle, came back to their country, they started 
thinking that if they could help the Americans in achieving their free¬ 
dom, they too could fight for their own freedom They realized that 
ceaseless endeavours never went waste and they too could achieve 
something. Consequently they inculcated in the minds of the French 
people patriotic feelings of achieving complete liberty. Such insti¬ 
gation gave linth to the French Revolution. 

(3) It led to a bad Financial Condition. The Seven Years 
War had crippled France financially. But now during the American 
War of Independence they took revenge from the English but there 
was no denying the fact that their own economic structure was 
completely shattered. 

(C) Effects on Spain. Spain perhaps got the lion’s share since 
she received important commercial places like Minorca and Florida. 


1. E.M. Wrorg— History of England, p. 82-83. 
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(D) Effects on Ireland. Ireland also fcer.efitted herself when 
England was entangled in the war. Seeing the defeat of the 
English in America, the people of Ireland started thinking that they 
too could achieve their national freedom. As such they quickened 
their efforts to that effect. In 1782 A.D., the English had to grant 
independent Parliament to Ireland. 

(E) Effects on America —Establishment of an Independent State. 
United States of America in the form of a new independent n-.tion 
appeared on the map of the world. Democracy replaced autocracy. 
This new nation began to progress in every walk of life. Today it is 
considered to be one of the biggest powers of the world. 


(F) Effects on the World— 

(1) Federal Government. For the first time in the history of the 
world, a federal government was formed in America. All the thirteen 
colonies were put under the control of the central rule. In this connec¬ 
tion Prof. Munroe remarks. ‘'Every National government must possess 
ability to raise revenue by taxation , to borrow money , to regulate 
commerce and to provide adequately for the common defence by raising 
and supporting armies. And these, rather significantly, were the four 
greater Powers given to the Congress of the United States.'* 

(2) Written Constitution. For the first time, the world saw a 
written constitution prepared for the administration of a country i.e. 
The United States of America. This constitution became an model 
for other nations also because it contained such provisions which 
guarantee complete democratic government. About the constitin'on- 
framers of this new constitution Prof Beard remarks, “It was a truely 
remarkable assembly of men who gathered in Philadelphia on May l v, 
1787 to undertake the work of reconstructing the American system oj 
government. It is no patriotic pride which compels one to assert that 
never in the history of Assemblies has been a convention of men richer 
in political experience and in practical knowledge or endowed m the 
profounder's insight into springs of human action and the inturate 
essence of government.' 9 Jefferson calls the makei* of tne written 
constitution of the United States of America as “an assembly ot 
demigods”. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


I. Causes of the War. (1) Bad Condilion of administration of 
the colonies (2) Economic exploitation in the colonics. (3) Religious 
discrimation. (4) Self sufficiency in the colonics. (5) No fear of the F rench 
after the Seven Years’ War. (6) Hope for the French Help. (7) T cmpeiamen al 
differences between the English and the colonial people (8) Policy ofGrenv lc 
9 Samp Act-1765. (10) Townshcnd't; Octroi tax proposals. (ID Lord 

North’s law regarding tea and the Boston Tea Party. (12) Congress of 
Philadelphia. 
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XI. Main Events of the War of Independence. (1) War of l^jiogton 
Battle of Bunker Hill. (4) War at the Heights of Abrabam (4) General 
Washington as the commander-in-chief (5) Declaration of Independence. 
<6) Defeat at Brooklign (7) War at Saratoga (8) Campaign of 1778 A.D. 
9. Spain's Intervention. (!0) Campaign of 1780-82 and Victory at Yorktown 

(III) Treaty of Versaillers. Freedom for the American people—Esta¬ 
blishment of the United States of America—Only Newfoundland and Novascotia 
remained under the English control in America—Spain got Minorca and Florida 
—The French got back their settlements in India and in West Indies and got 
Senegal in Africa. 

IV. Effects of the American War of Independence. 

On England. Commercial loss—New colonial policy—Loss of Prestige 
and Power—End of George Ill’s personal rule—New Settlements. 

On France. Revival of France’s lost prestige—it lead to French Ravolu- 
tion—Financial condition Shattered. 

On Spain. Got Minorca and Florida. 

Gn Ireland. Establishment of An independent Parliament. 

Om America. Freedom and Democratic steps. A powerful Nation 
appeared. 

On the World. A Federal government was formed. The world wit¬ 
nessed a written Constitution. 


(Causes of the Failure of the British) 

Q. 3. Study the various causes ol the British Failure in the 
American War of Independence. 

Ans. Inspire of the fact that the English armies were 
superior to the American forces in number, power, resources 
and wealth, they had to suffer jolt at the hand of the Americans 
who had neither warships nor did they possess rich resources. The 
causes of the failure of the British are as follows 

(1) Distance from England. America, being far off, three thou¬ 
sand miles away from England, could not be kept under the British 
control so easily. It was a great problem for England to send rein¬ 
forcement or any other help to her soldiers fighting against the 
American at such a longdistance. 

(2) England under-estimated the strength of the colonies. 
England under-estimated the strength of the Americans. They always 
thought that their struggle for independence was nothing but a 
national stir The English also thought that they could very easily 
suppress such petty movements. Therefore they did not make any 
serious preparation to meet the local challenge. In the beginning of 
the war, General Gage had said. “ To win America , only four divisions 
of army were sufficient .” But he too under-estimated the situation. 
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(3) Unfamiliarity with the Country. In America, the area of 
the colonies had spread far and wide. The English were not familiar 
w th the geographical conditions of these colonies They knew little 
about the mountaneous and forest lands. For this very reason. Lord 
Cornwallis had been struck up in the jungle-area of Yorktown 
which was quite unsafe for war purposes. General Burgoyne too 
had been defeated in the war of Saratoga because he got lost in the 
jungle area. 


(4) Incompetent Generals. It is an acknowledged fact that 
almost all the English generals like Burgoyne, Clinton, Sandwich, 
were inferior to the American generals like Washington. They 
English generals took unwise steps. They lacked in fore-sightedness. 
In 1778, General Sandwich instead of blocking the French ships, had 
allowed the French ships to enter the Atlantic after leaving 
the Port of Toulon, consequently the English ships were 
scattered. It was all due to Sandwich’s unwise planning and wrong 
policies. That was the main reason that no reinforcement could 
Beach Cornwallis at Yorktown. Clinton too had committed a 
blunder by not chasing Washington and by allowing Corn walks to 
adopt defensive measures instead of offensive. Cornwallis was badly 
entangled and surrounded helplessly while he simply waited for the 
English war-ships to come to his help. General Howe too proved a 
failure. He, however, won the victory of Brooklyn, but he did not 
derive any benefit out of the favourable circumstances. He could 
not join General Burgoyne and as a result Burgoyne s armies were 
help-up in the forest area of Saratoga. 


(5) Incompetence of the English In War-arrangements. War 
arraneementson the part of some of the English officials were quite 
inadequate. There were many who did not like to fight against their 
own brethren in America. Lord Germaine, the; Secretary State 
failed in running the administration of the colonies. The English 
authorities had hired some of the German soldiers who fought half 
beartedlv Due to faulty war arrangements, line be!*” 11 thc 
armv and the navy could not be established property. If the war- 
S hTd reached^Cornwalhs at Yorktown well in time, the English 

would not have suffered a defeat at all. 


(f \ Too muc h Interference of George Mil and his Ministers. 
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grounds. General Claretown was replaced by General Burgoyne. 
In this connection Williamson rightly says, 44 The failure of the 
English was not due to the King's enemies but to the King*s friends '* 

(7) Opposition of France , Spain and other European Countries . 
The war situation took a dramatic turn when France and Spain 
joined the war, because both these powers blocked the Navy of 
England. English ships were held-up by Spain in the port of Gibralter 
for three years. The French ships were able to scatter the English 
warships The American soldiers were helped by France both by food 
supplies and armaments. French soldiers were also sent to America 
for the help of the American against the English. Russia, Prussia, 
Swedan and Denmark helped the American by adopting the policy of 
4 Armed Neutrality \ Southgate has rightly pointed out, “ Great Britain 
thus stood alone against a host of open enemies and unfriendly 
neutrals." Similarly, Mowat says, "The war ceased to be a domestic 
contest in America , it became European and indeed world wide. Britain 
assailed on the sea in America, and in India, formed the strain too 
much. She could only deal effectively with one assailant at time ; and 
so with the intervention of France , the reconquest of the revolting 
colonics became almost impossible .” 

(8) Right Cause of the Colonists. The people of the colonies were 
fighting for the right cause pertaining to their freedom and economic 
stability. This war was a struggle for life and death for them. They 
realized that if they were defeated, they would live a life of slavery for 
ever and could not raise their head high and they would be ill-treated 
by the English. Thai is why these undaunted soldiers fought 
bravely for a cause. To fight for their political freedom and high 
ideals of unity was their only object for which they struggled whole¬ 
heartedly. For this reason, success licked thtir feet in the long run. 
There was a different story with |the English. There was no ideal 
before them. Most of them were hired soldiers from Germany. How 
could these foreigners bother about the war whether the English won 
or lost ? 

(9) Obstinacy of George III. Last but not the least, the 
English lost because of the obstinacy of George III. King George 
being an obstinate king bothered only for his own personal rule. He 
was not prepared to think about the welfare of the colonies. The 
Tory Government was completely in his clutches. How far he clung 
to his ideals is clear from his letter written to Lord North. It reads 
like this, “ It would be better to give up the Empire than to admit one 
particle of these principles." The obstinacy on the part of the King 
alienated his own subjects who, from the heart of their hearts, wished 
that the English armies be defeated at the hands of the freedom- 
loving Americans. The people also felt that in case of the King’s 
victory, he would further squeeze the administrative power in his own 
hands, thus making himself a dictator. Perhaps for this lack of faith 
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in »?« soldiers George had to employ German soldiers to fight 
against the Americans. K 1 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

i Failure of the British in the War (1) Distance from 

England ; (2) England under-estimated the strength of the colonists ; ( 3 ) UnfamU- 

F^h W " h ' he : (4 > , " co " 1 P" e "' Generals; (5) Incompetence of The 

^ 1^1 ktert'- W A r \ a r\ angC * T1Cn * S * To ° ra 4, ch interference of George III and his 
d* * (7 * 9 P P° s,l,on of Francc - s P a,n and o'her European countries • 
(8) Right cause of the colonists ; (9) Obstinacy of George. . 


University and Other Important Questions 

Discuss the causes of the American War of Independence. 
How did its results modify the policy of Great Britain towards her 
colonies? (Pb. M.A. 1962) 

2. Give a critical account of the causes and the course of the 

War of American Independence and explain why the British were 

defeated ? (Pb.M.A. 1964) 

3. Explain the circumstances that led to the outbreak of the 

American War of Independence. How did that war react on Britain 
and her colonial policy ? (Pb. M.A. 1968) 

4. What was the old colonial policy ? What in your opinion, 
were the causes of the War of American Independence ? 

(Delhi B.A. 1966 , 69) 

5. What were the causes and results of the American War of 

Independence ? (Delhi B.A. 1967 ) 

6 . Discuss the significance of the War of American Indepen¬ 

dence and its effects on :—(a) The Domestic Politics of England. 
(b) Colonial policy of England, and (c) Countries like America, 
France and Ireland. (P.U. 1950, 62) 

7. Describe the causes and circumstances that led to the War 

of American independence. What were the main events and 
results of the war ? (P.U. 1950, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57) 

8 . The causes of the revolution are always great, but the occa¬ 
sions that bring them to birth may be trumpery (Robertson). How far 
was it true of the American War of Independence ? (Pb. M.A. 1970) 

9. Show that there were faults on both sides in the disputes 

that led to the War of American Independence. (G.N.U. 1973) 

10. Could the colonists had won the W*- of Independence 

without the external help- (G.N.U. 1973) 

11. What factors were responsible for the American War of 

Independence ? (G.N.U, 1974 ; Pb. M.A. 1974) 

12. What were the causes and effects of the American War of 

Independence ? (Delhi B.A. 1975) 


Qfiavter fJhirteen 


Agrarian and Industrial Revolution 

AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 

Q. 1. Give a short account of the Agrarian Revolution In England 
in the 18th century. (Pb, B.A. 1963 ; Agra B.A. 1967) 

Or 

Describe the change in the methods of Agriculture In the 18th 
century. Examine the effects of these changes on English life. 

Ans 1. Meaning of the Agrarian Revolution. The Agrarian 
Revolution, which took place in the 1 8th century was the name oi the 
movement according to which farming on small scale and on the old 
lines was replaced by farming in an organized manner and on scientific 
lines. The Agrarian Revolution brought in modern machines for 
tilling the land and reaping the crops. 

2. Characteristics of the Old System. 

(1) Open Field System. In the 18th century the open field 
system was in vogue. The whole land of a village was divided into 
three categories—good, average and bad. These categories of land 
were further divided into small portions of land with the view that 
all the peasants may get land of both good and medium quality. The 
result of this system was that a"farmer had to look after many pieces 
of land which were situated at different places. As such, it was quite 
difficult for him to manage his land properly. Moreover a lot of 
time was wasted in going to and coming from the scattered 
fields. 


(2) Land to be left Fallow. Land had to be left untilled at least 
once in three years so as to ensure its fertility in coming years. In the 
first year, on each piece of land, wheat was grown, in the second 
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year it was barley and in the 3rd year maize was grown and in the 
fourth it was left untilled to regain its fertility. 

(3) Fields without Enclosures. For want of fence around the 
fields, cattle often strayed in and ruined the crops. The passersby 
also made passages in the fields just as to shorten their distance. 
Furthermore, weeds and unwanted plants grown in the vacant lands 
often crept into the cultivated fields of hardworking farmers. 

(4) The Manor System. The Manor System prevailed in the rural 
set-up of those days. Those who owned bigger pieces of land were 
known as 'Free holders' while those with smaller pieces were called 
as ‘ Copy-holders' . The Copy-holders came off from the enslaved 
tenants. Although slavery had been abolished, yet many Copy-holders 
still continued paying 'Quit-rent'. In some villages, there also lived 

' Lease holders' who paid taxes to the landlords but their fields were 
spacious and well-fenced. 

(5) Rigidity of the Old System. In the old system, the ways of 
farming were rigid and«out-of-date. All the peasants tilled land, 
sowed seeds and reaped crops in the same old fashion. No one ever 
thought of bringing new methods in cultivation. 

(6) CommonPlaces. In the old s>stcm, each village had a 
common place where the village shepherds and all other people 
grazed their cattle. There were also certain common places from 
where wood for fuel could be procured But the drawback of such 
common places was that very little land was left for farming. 

(7) Cottage Industr:es. The old system had the other side too. 
It had one good point to its credit. England was an agricultural 
country where farming was the chief occupation of the people. But 
besides tilling of land, small scale industry also grew side by side. 
Then cultivators wove cloth, made soap and other things of daily use. 
In this way the people improved their economic condition. In case of 
bad crops, the people supplemented their income through cottage 
industries. The member of a family had no worry about two square 
meals and the family was least disturbed even after the death of 
the head of the family. The income of the family continued un¬ 
hindered. 

3. Causes of the Agrarian Revolution— 

(1) Increase in Population. In the 18th century, the population 
was increasing very rapidly and as such there was greater demand of 
food. The old system failed to meet the requirements of the 
people. 

(2) Rise in Prices. Consequent upon greater demand of food, 
its prices shot up. Seeing this uncertain situation, the wise peasants 
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thought of raising the production in their fields in order to earn more 
money. In this way new methods began to be discussed and new 
experiments began to be made. 

(3) Decline of the Cottage Industries. With the advent of the 
industrial growth, the cloth woven by hand began to be considered 
inferior to the cloth prepared by machines. As such its demand also 
fell. Under such circumstances, many peasants had to depend upon 
farming alone. For those farmers who were unhesitant to settle in 
towns, there were only two alternatives before them, firstly, they 
should boost up their agricultural production and secondly they 
should face hardships. Naturally the first path had to be adopted. 

4. Changes and Improvements in the Methods of Agriculture— 

(1) Root-Crop Method of Sir Robert Western. Robert Western 

while living at Flanders wrote a book entitled *Discourse on 
Husbandry The book contained material about land fertility and 
how to maintain the root crops. It suggested a bumper crop of turnips. 
The people, acting upon the suggestion of Sir Robert Western, 
sowed root crops and gained many benefits, such as—( a) There was 
no need of keeping any fallow land as its fertility power increased 
with the sowing of root crops, (b) Fodder for the cattle was avail¬ 
able Before these changes many animals had to be destroyed for 
wan' of fodder, (r) With the increase in cattle-wealth, sufficient 
manure became easily available. ' ^ 

(2) . Wheat Drill of Jethro Tull. JethJtfTull was a peasant in 
the village of Berkshire. He invented a machine to sow seeds. 
Though this machine straight lines were ploughed and the seeds 
weie poured in these furrows one by one and then the seeds were 
automatically covered with earth. Jertho Tull stressed the need 
of quality seeds and said that between the two plants, the soil must 
be made soft and sticky so that the plants might get dampness and 
air easily. In the beginning, Jethro Tull was laughed at for his 
revolutionary ideas, but later on the peasants understood the impor¬ 
tance of Tull*s machine and started using it unhesitatingly. 

(3) Four-fold Method of Townshend. Lord Townshend, who 
was a Minister in the Walpole Ministry, as a result of his differences 
with Walpole left politics in 1730 A D. He started living at Noflolk 
and carried out many experiments to better the farming methods 
He advocated f/ur-fold rotation of crops instead of three fold rota¬ 
tion of crops./The crops were to be grown in the order of wheat 
turnip, barlqy aud clover. This new meihod contaired three things 
(a) There was no need of leaving the land fallow, ( b ) The crops weie 
sown in the alternative years, (c) In between the two years, clover 
or some other fodder plants were sown. By working on th s 
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principle, the peasants reaped many benefits. They would not leave 
their land untilled and unsown in any year. Every year something 
or the other was produced in every field. Fodder for the sheep and 
the goats was available even in winter. As a result, the number of 
cattle increased considerably and the manure too was available in 
abundance. Townshend had stressed the need of sowing turnips so 
as to keep the soil fertile. People were hand-somely benefited by 
' his suggestion of sowing turnips. So people began t o call him ‘Turnip 
Townshend \ 


(4) Robert Ba\eweU's and Coding's Method of Cattle Breeding. 
Earlier the method of keeping and looking after the sheep and oxen 
was quite faulty. The oxen were often thin, lean and long-legged. 
The sheep too were weak and contained small crop of hair on them, 
thus making scarcity of good quality of wool. Moreover meat was 
also not availabVin sufficient quantity. These cattle also had certain 
diseases.. Robert Bakewell, thougfi his experiments, reared a new 
kind of sheep, known as 'New Leicester Such a sheep weighed at 
least 60 pounds, as compared to earlier ones which were pounds , 
in weigh. In the same manner Charles Collings also prepared another 
breed of sheep, known as 'Dur ham shorjjjorn’. He also produced 
and new breed of Oxen which was dccidely stronger than the 
earlier ones. In 1710 AD., an exhibition of cattle was organized in 
Germany where the ox that was considered for a prize weighed 
only 370 lbs, whereas in the 1795 Exhibition, the prize-ox weighed 
800 bs. With the knowledge of keeping a good breed of animals, 
the scarcity of meat in England was over and wool of good quality 
was also available in abundance. 


(5) Thomas Cokes Method of Manuring. Thomas Coke 
transformed his sandy fields into a fertile land by usiDg a special 
quality of manure. His farm had become a model for others. It is^/* 
said that he raised the production of his farm so much that at the^ 
age of 90, when he died in 1840 A.D. he left a considerable amount 

of wealth behind him. 

» 


(6) Sir Arthur Young's Efforts to improve the Agriculture 
Sir Arthur Young had a great contribution to the improvement of 
agriculture. He is generally called the ‘Prophet of New Agr,cul¬ 
ture'. He toured many places in Eogland and in France, where tie 

acquained the people with his new scheme and discussed it with tne 

peasants, tn 1789 A D he started publishing a magazine entitled 

"Annals of Azaadtpre"'with a view to communicate his new ideas 
to the peasants. In order to revolutionize the agricultural world, 
he organized the peasants into various associationsandduhs and 
displayed many new thin gs at different exhibitions W« ta ' , ‘‘ she “ 
in England a BoSTfSTAgriculture ana himself wo-ked as its general 
secretary. Many people were appointed to give ,e « ur 5* ‘° 1,® 
peasants ia connection with the .new agneu. . m. . 
stressed t he need of enclosing the fields with 
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initiative various enclosure Acts were passed in England. It is said 
that from 1760 to 1800 AD., about 1500 Acts were passed to this 
effect. He was also in favour of the consolidation of the land. He 
p Tw^s of the opinion that without consolidating the scattered fields, 
reform in agriculture was not possible. Being conservatives, the 
v: j^pcasants opposed his move but soon an Act pertaining to con&Qlida- 
» tion of the land was passed. A separate commissioner was appointed 
A \ *2^°°^ a ^ ter wor * c - The commissioner soon started his work of 
cohsolidation by visiting the rural areas. 

(7) George Ill's Farm at Windsor. The modern methods of 
agriculture were patronized by the King, George III as ,well. He 
had a personal farm at Windsor. There he adopted the new methods 
of farming. For this reason, the people of England ‘out of love’ 
began to call him 4 Farmer George \ - 


5. Effects of the Agrarian Revolution— 


(1) Adoption of New Methods of Agriculture. The farmer 
said good by to the old methods of farming and adopted for the 
new ones, in order to improve agricultural production. They use 
began to good seeds ana rich manure. As a result, the farmers be¬ 
came a rich community. Meat and wool could now be procured in 
great quantity, because of the improvement in the breed of the 
animals. Later on, as a result of the Industrial Revolution, when 
cities and towns attracted more people from the countryside, the 
people could earn their livelihood without any difficulty. 


) 


(2) Application of big Capital in Agriculture . As, with the ad¬ 
vent of the Industrial Revolution many moneyed people appeared on 
the scene, in the same manner, in the field of agriculture too, many 
rich landlords came forward and took a great interest in farming. 
Almost all the petty cultivators, with the passage of time, were com¬ 
pletely eliminated and their place was taken by rich landlords. These 
big landlords bought the most modern scientific machines and 
aoopied the latest methods in order to raise production in tbeir 
fields. 


(3) Increased Demand of Land. Many wealthy people of the cities 
drifted towards villages in order to purchase farms where they could 
establish themselves w;»h the intention of getting a parliamentary seat 
In order to become a member of the Parliament one had to be the' 
owner of sufficient land which could yield £ SOOja^OO as regular 
annual income. In the same way, no one couIcfbeeligTBTrfor the 
post of the 'Justice of Peace' unless he was the owner of land with 
an income of at least £^1Q0 per >ear. Due to these reasons cultivated 
land was in great demand.^-— \ 
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(4) Closure Acts. With the Agrarian Revolution the bigger 
fields were in great demand. Consequently the British Parliament 
passed many acts for the consolidation of land and making other 
improvements. According to historians Hall and Albion "The 
encl° s u res were far from being an immensed evil. Without them it is 
difficult to see how England could have made use of the new agricultural 
discoveries , or how she could have fed a large population , or even how 
in later years she could have defeated Napoleon. To some extent 
therefore most English benefited, but most of all the landlords who 
beingjjch became richer" 1 

(5) Reclamation of Land. Even the barren land was put under 
cultivation after the Agrarian Revolution. The marshy lands were 
dried up and the sandy lands were also converted into fertile farms 
When Thomas Coke inherited the ‘ Holkham State ’ it was all infertile 
and sandy. So much so. people saidToTuTwIfe, "When you go to 
Holkham you will find there only one blade of grass and two rabbits 
lighting for it" But Thomas Coke invested £ five lakhs and converted 
such a barren land into a fertile piece Of land. 


(6) Deplorable Condition of the Yeomen. On account of the 
Agrarian Revolution, all the petty peasants suffered a great set-back. 
Earlier, all the members of a peasant’s family worked on farms and 
many of them started corni ce indus tries ; x but after the Agrarian 
Revolution machines nRfyedonJji^J^rms and factories thereby 
ruining -the cottage industry/"“Consequently most of thTmembers of 
the farmer's family were rendered jobless. This compelled them to 
accept some manuajwork-. The petty peasanfs had no alternative 
but to dispose oTthen 1 land to rich farmers who were anxious to 
become cither a member of the Parliament or Justice of Peace. This 
they could achieve only by virtue of being in possession of big fields. 
Sir Arthur Young confessed that the Enclosure Act had caused 
many hardships to the poor people of the village, because although 
they got land in lieu of their scattered fields, yet the common 
pastures had been taken by the rich farmers, thus leaving these poor 
peasants with no land to graze their cattle. They now felt difficulties 
in getting fudder for their cattle In this connection Hall and Albion 
remark "Such was the Agricultural Revolution. The farmer happy , 
inefficient population of the villages dwindled away" to a fraction 
of the old number. But the lesser folk at the bottom paid the penalty 
for the advance of science.'' Goldsmiih in “his pot tit. "The Deserted 
Utikge" describes the miserable plight of the petty peas ants! HFfiT 
writes— 


"III fares the land , to hastening ills a prey ; 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ; 
But a bold peasantry , their country's pride ; 
When once destroyed can never be supplied." 


1. Hall hnd Albion. History of England and the British Empire, pp. 487-88. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Meaning of the Agrarian Revolution That revolution in the field of 
agriculture is given the name of the Agrarian Revolution when in place of 
small open fields and old methods, big fields v/ith enclosures came into being 
and modern methods of cultivation began to be employed. 

2. Characteristics of the Old System (1) Open field System ; 
(2) Land to be 'eft fallow ; (3) Field without Enclosures ; (4) Rigidity ot 
old system ; (5) Manor system ; (6) Common places (7) Cottage 

Industries. 

3 Causes of the Agrarian Revolution. (1) Increase in population; 

(2) Rise' in prices ; (3) Decline of the Cottage Industry. 

4 Changes and improvement in the Methods of Agriculture. (I) Root 
crop Method of Sir Robert Western ; (2) Wheat Drill of Jethro Tjill ; 

(3) Fourfold Method of Townshend ; 4. Robert Ba^ewell s and Colling s 
Methods of Cattle Greeding ; <5) Thomas Coke s Method of Manuring ; 
f6) Sir Arthur Youngs Effort, to improve the Agriculture (7) Goorge III s 
Farm at Windsor. 

5 Effects of the Agrarian Revolution. 1. Adoption of New Methods of 

Agriculture: (2) Application of big Capital^in Agriculture; !*.«■*■«-** 

Demand of Land ; (4) Enclosure Acts ; 
rable condition of the Yeomen. 


(5) Reclamation of 


(3) Increased 
Land ((■) Deplo- 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


2. What do you understand by Industrial Revolution, How 
did it affect the social, economic, political and cultural life of the 
English people in the 18th century ? 

(Pb. B.A. 1963 , 72 ; Delhi B.A. 64 , 67, 72 ; 

Pb. M.A. 64,67, 71) V Important. 

Or 

“The Industrial Revolution had momentous consequences.” 
Comment. 

Ans. Meaning of Ibe Industrial Revolution. By the Industrial 
Revolution we mean those charges which completely revolutionized 
the method of production in the 18th and 19th centuries. These chan¬ 
ges altered the old system altogether. Cottage Industry was replaced 
by big factories and in place of petty workers came the rich indus¬ 
trialist. The Industrial Revolution mainly took place between 170U 
and 1820 A.D.TNow big factories began to produce the things which 
were earlier manufactured by manual labour with small capital Ihree 
main things came into being as a result of the Revolution.# 

P(i) Factory System (ii) Big Industrial Towns and (in) Industry 
IV oncers. According to Arnold Toynb'e, "All such changes w i 
elevated the position of England from the Agrarian country to we 
Industrial nation are all included in the Industrial Revolution^ 

Again, according to Mowat, “ Industrial Revolution means the 
system of making things on a great scale with the help of steam poner 
in large factories, as compared with the old system of making good 
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people's cottages or in their own shops in the towns." According to 
Southgate, “ Industrial Revolution is a change in Industrial methods 
and Industrial Organization and the Industrial Revolution was concerned 
with a change in method, from hand work to machine work , and orga¬ 
nization, from work at home to work in factories." 

2( Factors which favoured the Industrial Revolution in England. 

There wehe many causes responsible for the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution first of all in England. They are the following 


((1) Increase in the Demand of English doth. There was a great 
rise in the demand of woollen and cotton cloth woven in England. 
The rich trading class earned a lot- of money from this business. 
Therefore they were always ready to get such machines which could 
spin and weave yarn at a rapid speed. This thing led to many 
inventions in the textile industry.) 

’^2) Character of the English. <The English people by nature are 
very adventurous and hardworking. They were neither so conser¬ 
vative nor did they leave themselves to fate alone j They with their 
enthusiasm and will to work b/ought in the Industrial Revolution in 
their country. (Their will-power proved a great cause of their 
success ^ 

(3)C Love of Navigation. The English had a great love for 
navigation. These people discovered many new routes and established 
many new coloniesA In this way. they greatly improved their trade. 
In order to boost tneir trade-activities, it was imperative for them to 
raise their production. 

(^British Navy. The British Navy was quite formidable. By 
virtue of this advantage, they could easily transport their commodities 
from one place to the other./ 


>o(5) English Colonies. The English had established many 
cofonies in the world. From those colonies they could easily procure 
raw materials. Not only that the industrialists and the traders well 
knew that they could sell their finished goods 
colonies. 


in their new 



*(6) Peaceful Atmosphere. Sir Robert Walpole by adopting the 
policy'of “ Let the sleeping dogs lie" saved his nation from many 
European wars. Thus because of peace, England marched towards 
prosperity by leaps and bounds .J 


(7) Strong Finances. The English people by nature are not 
very extravagant; they have saving-habits. Because of Walpole s 
home and foreign policy, trade and commerce greatly increased and 
the people became very rich. The Agrarian Revolution also added 
to their income. As such the English people accumulated much 
wealth to start new factories. 
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(8) Favourable Climate. The climate of England being wet, 
was quite favourable to weaving of cloth because the thread did not 
break in such a congenial climate. As such a quality cloth could be 
prepared without much difficulty. 

(9) Large Number of Coal and Iron Mines. Both the Coal 
and Iron mines being closer to one another proved very helpful in 
setting-up factories in England because both these items were easily 
available at cheaper rates. Soon England captured the world market 
because of comparatively cheap articles. 


(10) Rivers for producing Electricity. In Englanu it was not 
difficult to build dams on the rivers for generating electricity. The 
rivers were also utilized for transporting the wares from one place 
to the other. Due to cheap electricity, and cheap transportation the 
industry could be easily developed. 


(Ik^ Availability of Cheap Labour. With 
Agrarian Revolution, many peasants had been 
These people were ready to work as labourers 


the advent of the 
rendered jobless, 
even at cheap rates. 
In this way, the Industry made a considerable progress in England^. 

Course of Industrial Revolution or Important Inventions. 

(A) Inventions in the Textile Industry. 



Weaving in the Early 18th Cen tury 
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(1) ( Flying Shuttle of John Kay. In 1733 A .u. John Kay 
invented the Flying Shuttle that helped in the weaving of cloth at a 
greater speed and with a wider width./ 

(2) (^Spinning Jenny of Hargreaves. In 1765 A. D. Hargreaves 
invented the Spinning Jenny with the help of which eight needles 
could function at a timej Moreover the yarn could be spun thin. 
With the help of this maCnine one individual could do the wc:k of 
eight persons with the help of this machine. 



Spinning Jenny 

f (3) Water From? of Archwright. In 1769 A.D. Archwright 
invented the famous Water Frame on which cotton yarn could be 
spun. This machine worked with the help of water-power and not 
with manual power, that is why it was named as the ‘Water Frame 'I 
Its yarn was much stronger than that made by Hargreave’s Spinning 
Jenny. As the Water frame could not be installed on small area of 
land, so big industries came into existence, thus paving the way for 
the Factory System. 

(4) A‘A/i//^' of Samuel Crompton . In 1779 A.D.. Samuel 
CromptoVinventcd a machine which was a combination of both the 
Spinning Jenny and Water Frame. With the help of this machine, 
fine muslin which was run by water-power, could be prepared be¬ 
cause the thread in it was thin as well as strong. ^ 

(5) Power Loom of Cartwright. The invention of ‘1 Voter 
Fram' and 'Mule' created a great problem for the weavers because 
they could not keep pace with the spinners. But soon Edmund 
Cartwright came to their help. In 1785 A.D.. he invented the 'Power 
Loam which revolutionized the whole weaving industry because 
it functioned with the help of sieam. With it, cloth could be woven 
speedily. 
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(6) \Cotton Gin of Whitnry. In 1793 A^D an American, 
Whitney by name, invented the 'Cotton Gin' which could easily 
separate the seeds from the Cotton A 

(7) ^ Dyeing Machine. In 1800 A.D. was invented the Dyeing 



Power Loom weaving in the Early 19th Century 



Machines which could dye the yarn witji fast coiours. The dye was 


- 'iiliv J ll'VI I w v*l V» Vi / v ’ 

durable and it did not fade in the sun 

w(B) Use of Steam as the Motive Power. 

Newcomen invented the steam 
pomping and clearing water 
out of the coal mines. In 
1782 A.D. James Watt 
brought certain reforms in 
it. He invented another 
Steam Engine which could 
be lined in any factory ai 
any place f ormerly when 
the machines moved with 
the help of water, the 
industries could be set up 
only near the river banks, 
but now with the invention 
of James H a t s Steam 
Engine industries could be 
installed anywhere accord¬ 
ing to expedience This 
engine particularly bene¬ 
fited the iron and textile 
industry-*- 

James Watt 


First of all 
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\XGfProgress in the Art of Smelting of Iron. Earlier, soft coke 
was usedjn smelting the iron ore. This system was quite uneconomical 
and costly. Moreover a lot of time was wasted in achieving the real 
object. With the advent of the Industrial Revolution, when the 
number of industries increased, iron was also in greater 
demand consequently. In 1775 A.D. Abraham Derby , discovered the 
use of hard coal in place of soft coke, in smelting iron.! Henry 
Cort inverted a machine with which the smelted iron could be 
moulded into any shape according to needj in 1790 A.D. 'Open 
Hearth Method' was invented to prepare the steel, in 1815 AD., 
Sir Humphry Davy invented the Safety Lamp which could provide 
light in the mines. With the help of the Safety Lamp the mines 
could be saved from the fire. This lamp did not catch tire as a 
result of gases in the mines. 


Progress in the Method of Transport and Communication. 

M ® ... • ---- 

zteat i 


The gixat improvement that was made in the field of transport and 
communication further gave a great impetus to the Industrial 
Revolution/) 


(!) Roads. Earlier the roads in England were quite uneven. 
That is why a lot of lime was consumed in transporting the things 
from one place to the other. A Scottish engineer, Macadam^ 
invented a method of building pucca roads *ith stone pieces I his 
method resulted in the construction of many roads, which liriKec 
every part of the country. Snch roads began to be called tn« 
'Macadmised Roads' after the name of its inventor. 


(2) Canals. In 1761 A.D., an engineer. Brindley got a canal 
dug right from Worsley to Manchester. It resulted in easy and 

cheap transportation of heavy articles from one place to the other. 

Iron and coal could be sent easily to the industries. These canals L 
could carry heavy wares even from Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
which were situated in mountaneous regions. The river with int r 

shallow water could not be used as a means of transport, bo in a 

short period, many more canals were dug. Many big cities like 
London, Liverpool, Bristol etc. were linked through canals. 


(3) Railways. In 1802 A.D. the first steam ship was made. 
In 1814 A.D. George Stephenson made an engine known as 

Rocket', which moved on the rail track. In >£30 A.D 0* * 
Stephenson made another engine, known as the Puffing Bill} 
was plied on the railway track from Manchesier to L-verpook 
After this, many more railway lines were installed and soon 
railways became the best mode of transportation. 


(4) Postal Services. The postal system was staried during 
the reign of Charles I. By and by many reforms Mere thought ofm 
♦hie direction Postal service became speedly for which 
could be give n „ ^ Rowland Hill who in .840 A.D. introduced the 
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'Penny Postage System\ With the invention of railways, ships and 
aeroplanes, the postal service was further reformed. 

(5) Telegraph. In 1864 A.D..* for the first time in England 
telegraph line from Paddington to Slough was laid. In 1865 A.D., 
cables were spread across the Pacific Ocean. Now the telegram 
could be sent even to other countries. 

(6) The Telephone. In 1876 A.D., the telephone system was 
introduced which gave a great impetus to the Industrial Revolution 
and greatly encouraged trade and commerce. 

(7) Newspapers. In 1772 A.D., first newspaper “The Morning 
Post" was published. After that in 1785 A.D. another paper 
*The Times' appeared. Then with the passage of time, many new 
newspapers and magazines were published. 

4. Effects of the Industrial Revolution. Ramsay Muir has 

called the Industrial Revolution as a ‘ Mighty and Silent’ movement, 
because it deeply affected every walk of life. This Revolution 
brought in many serious changes in human life. The political, 
economic and social fields also witnessed many changes. This 
Revolution changed England into an Industrial country from that of 
an agrarian country. 

(A) Social Effects— 

(1) Disappearance of small Farmers: —As a result of the 
Industrial revolution many things began to be produced at cheaper 
rates and at the same time of good quality, as such the demand of 
hard-made articles greatly decreased. Likewise it became very 
difficult for the petty peasants to pull on since their farming did not 
produce sufficient enough to make their both ends meet. Earlier 
side by side with agriculture they depended upon the cottage 
Industry but now there, was no other alteration before them but to 
drif towards citie to seek manual labour. 

(2) Unsatisfactory Condition of the Factory Workers:— 
The lich people started exploiting the poor labourers for their 
economic gains These poor people were offered very few facilities 
but the were giving very poor wages. After deducting money from 
their wages they were generally given such articles which were 
of no use to them. Most'y. they were forced to buy articles of daily 
use from the shops established by their employers. Such thing 
were not only costly' but also useless too According to Warner 
and Martin. ' * The new factory system, again led-perhaps inevitably 
at first — to grave abuses. The factories were o ften unwholesome and 
insanitary ; there were maximum of working hours and minimum 
of ventilation nr cleanliness , no adequate precautions against dangerous 
machinery. Most horrible of all perhaps , was the employment of 
children , who at an early age were sent in thousands by workhouses , 
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charitable institutions or by their parents to work long hours under 
the most depressing conditions. Yet they not unfrequently began 
work as early as four year * of age and they were sometimes , em¬ 
ployed for sixteen or eighteen hours consecutively. Moreover , children 
in mines were often at work in the wet % in absolute darkne $:, and in 
an atmosphere in which camndle would not burn of opening and shutting 
trap doors all day long or dragging , tied by girdle chain and on 
hands and knees , loads of coal undul/y heavy for them.' 9 

According to Schapiro il Every early morning the pauper 
children sent to factories by the overseers of the poor were awakened 
and taken to the mill where t in stench y in heated rooms and constant 
whirling of a thousand wheels , idle fingers and little feet were kept in 
ceaseless action , forced into unnatural activity by blows from the 
heavy hands and feet of the merciless overlookers and infliction of 
bodily pain by instrumnets invented by the sharpened ingenuity of 
insatiable selfishness." 



Children Working in a Rope Factory 

(3) Insanitary Conditions in the Industrial Towns The 
industrial towns were set-up without any planning. Wherever 
there was any place and wherever it was convenient to the rich peo¬ 
ple, they established their industries. No proper planning was ever 
made. The labouring class set-up their huts around their factories 
in a haphazard way. For these reasons, the whole atmosphere 
became dirty, poisonous and unhealthy. According to one writer 
Dance, 4 Most of these factories were cramped dirty . and unhealthy 
places to work in and often causing the working people to catch 
diseases of various kinds." 

Similarly Hall and Albion write. "The new cities grew with 
astonishing rapidity , and without direction. Speculative building went 
on apace , and 4 Jerry-builty' houses were the rule rather than tli^ 
exception and the result from the sanitary point of view was alarming. 
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(5) Division of Society into two Classes. The society was 
divided into two classes—the Capitalists and the Labourers. The 
wealthy people always tried to fatten them>elves at the cost of the,/ 
poor. Their only goal in life was to amass wealth and to lead a 
luxurious life. The labourers on the other band were hard up in 
life. According to a report of the British Royal Commissioner the 
plight of the labourers was as follows : “In some of the sleeping 

places are found complete layers of human beings stretched upon the 

floor often fifteen to twenty , some clad others naked , men and women 
indiscriminately. Their bed was a litter of moldy straw mixed with 
rags.’’ 


The rich were getting richer but the poor poorer. Now the 
family like relation of the mill owner and the labourers was no , 
more to be 5een. According to Hall and Albion. “This group of / 
Englishmen , the enterprising and often self-made men who created 
owned and operated the factories , foundries and mines , profited greatly 
by the Industrial Revolution Almost overnight some of them built , 
up fortunes rivalling those of the landed aristocracy The above 1 
writers further write about the working people, ' Without land j 
without property , without guarantee of employment it sank in tin 
social scale , and the latter came to be known as the proletariat." 


' Benjamin Disraeli in his novel Sybil writes, “ Two nations between 
whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy ; who are as ignorant 
of each others habits, thoughts and feelings as if they were dwellers 
in different zones or inhabitants of different planets; who are formed 

by a different breeding , are fed by a different food, are ordered by 
different manners , and are not governed by the same laws." 

(5) Moral Degradation. People drifted towards material / 
world so much that for the sake of wealth, they were prepared to V 
go to any extent. They became greedy for money. This mentality 
brought in their moral degradation. 


Economic Effects— 


(I) Increase in the National Wealth— The country as a result of 
the Industrial Revolution witnessed a steady progress in production. 
Now England became a big industrial nation. Many cotton and 
woollen mills, steel plants and other factories appeared. In the 
factories the things began to be produced quickly, cheaper and in 
large quantity. Not only in trade but in the National wealth also 
the country went ahead. Because of this economic prosperity. 
England could easily defeat such a formidable enemy as Napoleon. 


(2) Increase in Population .—Because of Industrial Revolution 
there was a considerable increase in the population of England. 
Whereas in 1750 A.D., its population was 70 lakhs nowin 1815 
A.D. it rose to 210 lakhs. * 
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(3) Origin of New Industrial Town. In the northern part 
of the country, where iron and coal mines are located many 
industrial towns like Manchester, Lencashire, Sheffield etc. appeared. 
From the eastern side many labourers came to these cities for a 
job and settled there permanently. 

(4) Temporary Unemployment. Since labourers were replaced 
by machinery, many persons were rendered jobless. Moreover a 
machine began to do more work than many labourers could do with 
their hands. However, when the demand for the industrialized items 
rose rapidly many labourers were absorbed in new lines. 

(5) Disappearance of Cottage Industries. The articles raauufac- 
fured by machines was gaining popularity amoBg the people 
because those items were far superior to and cheaper than those pre¬ 
pared by hand in a cottage industry. Soon the machine-made pro¬ 
ducts were in great demand. The traders stopped getting their work 
done by the labourers by hard. With the result many cottage Indus¬ 
tries had to be wound up. The cottage industries after resulted 
in the wastage of time of the traders who now could not wait. They 
began to depend upon machines and big industries to manufacture 
their products, because such products were more beautiful in finish 
as well as cheaper in rates. So the traders began to patronize indus¬ 
tries. 

(6) England s Dependence on other Countries for Food. Due 
to the disappearance of petty farmers and due to the setting-up of 
industries in towns by big farmers, England felt the pinch of food 
scarcity. They had to depend upon other countries for food. 

(7) Improvement in the Standard of Living. Because of the 
high quality and easy availability of the manufactured goods, the 
standard of peoples’ living also rose up They began to lead a more 
comfortable life and went for luxury goods. In this way, people 
improved their standard of liviug because they had enough money 
to buy articles of daily use as and when they needed. 

(8) Growth in Agriculture. Many new implements were 
manufactured in order to boost-up the field products This was the 
result of the Agrarian Revolution. Land was dug deeper than 
before. It was ploughed with machines. With the help of machines, 
the work of sowing and reaping became quite easy. Every work on 
the farm began to be done within a short time and that too without 
any difficulty. In this way tnere was a good improvement in agricul¬ 
ture. 


(C) Political Effects— 

(I ) Need for Parliamentary Reforms. On account of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, many people from the southern and eastern aieas 
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settled in towns in the northern and western parts of England. They 
enjoyed the right to vote at their previous places but at their new 
places they were deprived of this right. Consequenily the demand 
for Parliamentary reforms got strength. The necessity for such a 
reform was all the more felt because of the middle class people, who 
had become a powerful community due to the Industrial Revolution. 



A Cartoon of English Factory Slaves 

(2) Need for Factory Reforms. When the labour class 
began to be exploited, by the rich traders and factory owners, the 
labourers organized themselves into trade unions. The painters and 
the dramatists very graphically depicted the plight of the labou¬ 
rers before the people. In order to bring reforms in the factories, 
many Factory Acts were passed by the Parliament. 

(3) Strengthend the National Unity. Because of the develop¬ 
ment of the means of transport and communication the people came 
nearer to each other. Their mutual contacts strengthened the 
national unity. 

(4) Birth of the Chartist Movement. On account of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, the condition of the working class worsened. All 
his led to the Chartist Movement which clamoured for just treatment 
with the labourers. 

(5) Colonialism. For the manufacture of finished goods, the 
necessity of certain raw-materials was felt. People felt the need of 
new markets for the sale of their new products. As such many new 
colonies were carved in different parts of the world. 
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\ (6) Paved the way for Future Wars. On account of the Industrial 

Revolution, the big countries became rivals of one another because 
each wanted to carve out more and more of colonies. Consequently 
many new weapons began to be produced in large quantities. Clouds 
of war began to hover in the sky thereby threatening the peace and 
prosperity. 

(7) Political Philosophy. Another effect of the Industrial 
Revolution was that the rich became richer and the labouring class 
began to be ex'ploited to the maximum limit. The political thinkers 
gave a serious thought to this problem. Many schools of' thought, 
like Communism and Socialism came into being. 

(8) England became a Great Power. As a result of the Industrial 
Revolution England made such an enormous progress in the 
Industrial and Commercial fields that she became a strong nation, 
formidable enough to defeat Napoleon. After Napoleon’s defeat, 
England became the world's topmost power. 

(D) Cultural Effects. England, after the Industrial Revolution 
also made a steady progress in the fields of art and literature as 
well The artists made sketches and cartoons to depict the miserable 
condition of the workers in the factories. Their poems and paintings 
^gained a considerable popularity among the people who started taking 
a keen interest in literature and poetry. Goldsmith in his works “The 
Deserted Village" and “ The Village School Master" depicted a heart¬ 
rending account of the society of his times. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


(1) Meaning of the Indnstrial Revolution. That movement whicu trans¬ 
formed England from an agriculturist country to an industrial country is known 
a6 the Industrial Revolution. 

(2) Causes of the Industrial Revolution. Increase in the Demand of the 
English Cloth ; Character of the English ; Love of Navigation ; British Navy; 
English colonies ; Peaceful atmosphere ; Strong Finances ; Favourable Climate ; 
Large Number of Coal and Iron Mines; Rivers Ibr Producing Electricity ; Availa¬ 
bility of Cheap Labour. 

(3) Important Inventions. (Invention in the Textile Industry)— Filing shuttle 
of John Kay 1733, Water frame of Archwright 1769, Samuel Crompton's Mule 
1776. Cartwright’s fowerloom 1783, Whitney's Cotton Gin 1793, the Dyoing 
Machines 1800. 

(4) Use of Steam Power as a Motive Power. Progress in the Art of Smelling 
of Iron ; Open Hearth Method ; Safety Lamp of Sir Humphry Davy ; Progress in 

*the method of Transport and Communication, such as—roads, canals, railways, 
postal services, telegraph, telephone and newspapers. 

(5 ) Effects of the Industrial Revolution. Disappearance of stnali farmers; 
Unsatisfactory condition of the Factory workers. Insanitary conditions in he 
towns- Division of society; moral Degradation * Increase in population ; Origin of 
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New Industrial towns; Temporary unemployment; No CotUge lndustry; 
England’s dependence on other countries for food ; Improvement in the sUndard 
of living ; Growth in Agriculture ; Parliamentary reforms ; Political Philosophy , 
England became a powerful nation ; Cultural Effects. 


University and Other Important Questions 

1. Give a critical survey of the social and economic effects of 


the Industrial Revolution. ( Pb MA - 1964 > 

2. Examine the effects of the Industrial Revolution A ot , g % 
English working class. ( Pb - M A ‘ 1969 > 


3. What do you understand by the terra Industrial Rev °'“' 10 " ? . 
What were its effects on England ? (Delhi B.A. 1964 , 67) 


4 Give a short account of the Agrarian Revolution inEngland 
in the i gth century <- Pb - B A ’ 193(3 ' 39 ’ 43) 


5. Describe the change in the methods of agriculture in the 
8th century. Examine Ure effects of these ch-ges on En^Hfe.^ 


6. How did the Industrial Revolution affect the social and 


political life of the English people m '^9*™**** J pb MA WJ)> 


7. What is meant by the Industrial R ^ olutlon ’ H ° w . ‘gJj 
effect the social and economic life of England (Pb. MA. 1971) 


8 What do yo 4 understand by the phrase ‘The Industrial 
« "* ? wh ” **" 1,1 

tipn)t(En E glaird nClheCaU ' eSand reSU "' ° ’ {Delhi B.A. 1972) 

life of Britain. (K U - 1973 ’ u ‘ n ' u ‘ 19,01 

How did the British become industrially supreme in the 
first half of the nineteeth century ? V 


12. How did England become the workshop of the world 7^ 


13 Describe the main changes that came in the methods of 
production in England in the 18th century. What were the effects of 
those changes ? ( Pb - M A - 1973 > n 


14 Briefly discuss the effects of Industrial Revolution in 
England. {K.U. 1975) 


G(iaj)ter fourteen 


■/'AA#^/AA/WVAyV 


Pitt, the Younger 

Career and Work 


Q. 1. Write a careful note on the career and policy of Pitt, the 
Younger. 


Or 


Throw light on the foreign and domestic policy of Pitt, the 
Younger. 


Ans. 1. Pitt’s Life Sketch. 

Pitt, the Younger, was born on May 28, 1759 A D. This year 
was quite significant in History because his father led England to the 
path of victory in the Seven Years* War. Pitt, the Elder had built 
high hopes on his son, Pitt, the younger. He was the second son 
of his father. On account of ill-health he could not be sent to any 
school for education, rather he was tutored at home But he proved 
himself to be intelligent eno..gh to understand all the intricate 
political problems of his country. * At the age of seven when he was 
told that his father had been honoured as Lord he at once spoke out 
'“lam happy that / am not’the eldest son of my father ; rather like 
my father I shall be a Member of the Parliament or rather that of the 
House of Commons and serve my country or that capacity•“/ At such 
a tender age he could even understand this much that the eldest son 
of a Lord would become only a Member of the House of the Lords 
and not of the House of the Commons. At the age of 12, he could 
compose poetry and write political dramas. He was sent to Cam¬ 
bridge for further studies when he was only fifteen years old. There 
he studied upto 1780 A.D. He took a living interest in his studies. 
Besides that, he developed a great interest in politics. Many a time he 
listened r o the discussions in^the House of the Commons with great 
curiosity. For this reason he attained proficiency in the art of public 
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speaking and discussions. When he left his college-studies in 1780 
A.D., he started the legal practice. In the same year, he was 
returned to the Parliament from Appleby’s Pocket Borough. In 1783, 
when he was only 23, he was made the ‘Chancellor of Exchequer' 
in the Shellborne Ministry. All were surprized when King George 
III made Pitt, the Younger as the Prime Minister on December 19, 
1783, after dissolving the unpopular Fox-North coalition. People 
thought that his ministry would soon cease to be in office after the 
Christmas. They often said— 

“ A sight to make surrounding nation's stare 
A kingdom trusted to a school boy care." 

But their prediction proved baseless. Although he did not 
command majority in the Parliament, yet within a short period, he 
gained popularity and won over many members to his party, thereby 
gaining majority in the House of the Commons. He held the office of 
the Prime Minister from 1783 to 1801 and A.D. and from 1804 to 
1806 A.D. Geoge 111 thought that Pitt, the Younger, at the age of 
24, would not be mature enough to become a tough man against 
him. The King thought that the new Prime Minister would be his 
uuppet. But to his great surprize, rather to his shock, Pitt, the 
rdounger started functioning independently, thus making the personal 
Y!e of George 111 quite imposible. 
r 

Despite his ailing health, Pitt, the Younger was very hard¬ 
working. It is said that he could work only under the stimulating 
effect of wine. In December, 1805 A.D., he was so much shocked at 
the defeat of the Austrians at the hands of Napoleon in the War of 
Austerlitz, that he died in 1806 A.D. 


Domestic Policy of Pitt 

When Pitt, the Younger became the Prime Minister of England, 
his country's condition had greatly deteriorated. Her economy had 
been completely shattered. There was political chaos. Fngland’s 
image had been tarnished after her defeat in the American War of 
Independence. England had enjoyed many benefits from these 
colonies, for example, England could procure raw material at cheaper 
rates from her colonies at the same time she could sell her finished 
goods at quite a resonable prices Moreover, as a result of Navigation 
Acts as well as the imposition of the Excise duty on the articles pro¬ 
duced by the colonies, had benefitted England much. By losing these 
colonies, England lost her wealth and income. Another repercussion 
was that the National Debt had greatly increased thereby reducing 
the Government to the state of bankrhptey.y All the European coun¬ 
tries looked upon England with suspision. They were on bitter terms 
with her. Under these hard conditions Pitt adopted, the ‘Policy of 
Peace , Reform and Retrenchment.' 
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Pitt's domestic policy can be divided into two parts (a) Pre- 
French Revolution, Policy (6) Post-French Revolution, Policy/ 

Don,es,ic Polie y bef °ie «he French Revolution 1783 to 
1793 A.D. I" 1793 A.D. before the French revolution took a 
terrible turn, Pitt the Younger adopted the policy of reform^ 
During the period 1783 to 1793, he brought in many reforms in 
the country. Those reforms were as follows :— 

Financial Reforms In these ten years, Pitt made many chances in 
order to bring many reforms both in the society and the administra 
lion. In this connection Warner and Martin remarks, "As a financier 
his only equal was Walpole." Macaulay writes, ' The eight years 
which followed the genera! election of 1784 were as tranquil and pros 
perous as any eight years in the whole history of England." He under¬ 
took the following financial reforms :— 

(1) Lowering the National Debt. When Pitt became England's 
Prime Minister the country was under a heavy debt of 25 crore 

,' S r , eaS ^’ th * pe0ple ' s faith - in 'he government had 
greatly shaken. In London the value of the Government stock was 
reduced to £ 57 pounds only. Heavy taxes could not be levied because 
by doing so, the traders would have been badly hit. They would have 
been much discouraged in their enterprize, while the heavy taxes 
naturally had given a great set-back to cou , try's trade and industry, 
consequently in 1786 A D., a Sinking Fund to the tune of £ one 
million a year was created In this fund he collected £ ten million on 

e C mITn P rh| Jn fM l H tereSt k T £ IS process of collecting money went on 
smoothly till the war broke out. However, with the-breaking out of 

the war with France, the national debt once again began to increase. 

(2) Economy In the Government Expenditure. Pitt, the Younecr 

affected economy in the Government expenditure by abolishing manv 
superfluous posts. b y 

(3) Reduction in Duties The duties on tea, cigarette, spirit 

. t h baCC ,£ e ' C i, W !-n 2 3 * S ° l ', eaVy that pe °P lc indu 'gcd in smuggling 
So much so, that the hills and caves of Cornwall and the desene 

western shore had become the chief centres of smuggled goods Od 
tea, the duty was 50%. Pitt decreased it to 12%. In the same wan 
the duties on various other items were also reduced. On sov 
commodities, the duty was altogether abolished. By these measume 
the prices considerably came down and as such the traders stopres 
their smuggling activities. In order to make up the loss by decreaped 
the duties. Pitt levied taxes on some other items like hats, cansing 
wlk, and certain luxury goods. Tax was also levied on houses dies 
had more than six windows. Pitt was of the opinion that kwhich 
more than six windows was nothing but merely show of wcaeeoin* 
the rich people. y 6 
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(4) Free Trade between England and Ireland. Pitt was against 
the old Mercantilist philosophy. He was deeply affected by Adam 
Smith's book “The Wealth of Nations'’. He contended that a rise in 
trade activities would benefit both the purchaser and the seller, 
because the traders encourage new methods of production, which 
ensure easy availability of things at cheaper rates to the public. Pitt 
thought that with the easy availability of things, the standard of 
living would go up as well as many new fields of employment would 
be discovered. In accordance with the Latssez Falre' theory of Adam 
Smith, a plan was made to establish free trade between England and 
Ireland but the scheme could not mature on account of the traders’ 
opposition to According to Warner and Marlin, "Pitt tried to 
establish complete commercial equality between Great Britain and 
Ireland; but Fin's tongue was too much for the bill.' 9 

(5) Commercial Treaty with France. In 1785 A.D., Pitt entered 
into a trade agreement with France, according to which France 
decreased the Import duly on the goods made in Britain, like cotton 
cloth, forks and knives, iron and steel wares etc. Likewise England 
also decreased the Import duty on the French goods like wine, olive 
oil, silk, etc. Both the sides stood to gain by these measures. 

2. Parliamentary Reforms. Pitt was deadly against corruption. 
In 1785 A.D. he put forward a proposal that the light to send a 
representative from the ‘Rotten Boroughs' should be withdrawn 
because most of the people from the southern and eastern England 
had settled in the northern ar.d western parts of the country. In 
lieu of this, Pitt proposed to give representation to the new cities 
and tried to compensate the owners of the Borough^by paying them 
£ 1,000,000. But this bill could not be passed because of the King and 
certain other people who opposed it. Those days the system of the 
party whip was not in vogue. Every member was free to express his 
opinion in favour or against any bill. Pitt, once complained against 
his own supporters and said. "We arc hardly sure from day to day 
what impressions they may receive." 

3. Attempt to end the Slave Trade, Pitt tried his best to end the 
slave trade. His friend, named William Wilberforce, was quite 
enthusiastic about this work. In 1788 A.D. Pitt got one bill passeji, 
by the Parliament according to which, the number of slaves that was 
required in a ship was made limited. He tried his level best to eradi¬ 
cate the slave trade completely but could not do so because of strong 
opposition. Moreover war had broken out with France. For this 
reason, Pitt had to suspend his activities. 

4. Pitt s India Act. In 1784 A.D., Pitt got Pitt's India Act 
passed. Accordnig to it, a ' Board of Control’ was established. This 
Board of Control was to look after the administration in India while 
the East India Company was to look after the commercial side 
p-lonc. 
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5. A Great Service to the British Empire. Pitt rendered a great 
service to the British Empire by occupying Cape of Good Hope; by 
defending Egypt and by making the British Navy quite strong. It 
was because of these steps that inspite of so many wars in connection 
with the French Revolution, the British Empire retained its entity. 

6. The Canada Act In 1791 AD., Pitt got the Canada Act 
passed. According to it, Canada was divided into two parts—the 
Southern and Northern Canada In northern Canada, was inhabited 
mostly by the English people, while the southern Canada was mostly 
inhabited by the French. Formerly because of vast differences in their 
nationality, religion, culture and way of living the relations of both 
these parts generally remained strained. But after the partition, both 
the parts had their own legeslatures and Governors. Now both the 
parts got the opportunity to progress and pro .per in their own way. 
Consequently their mutual relations too improved and their struggle 
against each other came to an end. Both these portions of Canada 
now showed their allegiance to England. One more good repercus¬ 
sion was that during the wars between England and France, Canada 
did not pose any problem for England. Instead she offered much 
assistance to England. 

(B) Policy, after the French Revolution had gained Momentum — 
1793—1806 A D. In the beginning. Pitt supported the French 
Revolution because he himself was in favour of new and progressive 
policy. He thought that perhaps the French wanted to establish a 
democratic set-up like that of England in their own country. 
in 1792 A.D., there started in France what is known as the ‘ Reign of 
Terror'. Consequently. Pitt was also forced to change his progres¬ 
sive idea*r Burke, a great political philosopher influenced him 
most. Bruke called the French revolutionaries as the 'Architects of 
Ruin'. He was of the opinion that "state was an organism and 
changes in it could he brought about by slow degrees and nbt in a 
violent manmr as was dove in France .” In this connection Southgate 
remarks, "But the nation as a whole turned with indignation and 
disgust from the increasing violence of the movement , and especially 
from the bloodshed of the Terror." 

Pitt was so much affected by the bloodshed that he adopted an 
anti-reform policy after 1793 A D. He tried his utmost to save 
his country from the disruptive ideas of the French Revolution. 

In this respect the public also extended him all possible co-operation. 
Speaking in favour of Pitt's policies, a scholar has said, “ One cannot 
repair one's house in a hurricanejif 

Pitt adopted the following measures to save England from the 
evil effects of the French Revolution : 

(1) The Alien Act. In 1793 A.D., Pitt passed the Alien 
Act by which, all the foreigners who were found instigating the 
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English on the lines of the French Revolution, were to be shunted 
out of the country, 

(2) The habeas Corpus Act. In 1795 A.D., the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended for some time. By virtue of this 
suspension of this Act, any one could be held, even without trial on 
the basis of his doubtful fidelity. 

(3) The Suppression of Society Act. According to this Act, 
all those societies which spread or worked for a revolution were 
banned. 

(4) The Seditious Meeting Bill. All the political parties were 
banned. They could not hold any public meetings. 

(5) The Treason Act. According to this Act, any one who 
eipresstd his opposing views against the Government, was declared 
as a traitor and was severely punished for that offences. 

(6) Censor on Newspapers. Censor was clamped on News¬ 
papers. 

(7) Pitt became a Conservative from a Ltberel. Pitt began to 
oppose all parliamentary as well as other reforms. He no longer 
remined a Liberel but became a Conservative. 

As a result of the above measures the supressive policy of 
the Government became somewhat more acute. Various societies, 
which were advocating Parliamentary reforms, were all suppressed. 
Several persons with radical views were all persecuted. 

Erkine May has rightly pointed out, “ After 1793 the popular 
constitution was suspended." Ramsay Muir says, “ The main 
immediate result of the French Revolution in Great Britain was thus 
to bring to nought a promising movement of political reforms, and 
to diminish the traditional liberty of thought and speech which was tie 
last precious inheritance of the British Commonwealth .” 

But Pitt’s repressive policy was in accordance with the spirit of 
the age. The situation had taken a' serious turn, add there was 
no other way but to adopt the policy of repression toXave England 
from the danger posed by the French Revolution. / 

3. Pitt’s Foreign Policy 

Pitt s foreign policy can also be divided into two parts 

(а) His policy before the French Revolution gained momentum 
(1783—1793). 

(б) His policy after the French Revolution gained momentum 
(1793—1801 A.D.) 
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from 1783 to 1701 a n «• 1793 A.D. During the period 

» erms Wl,n Eng'and. He fully realized that he could make 
the country progress in trade and industry only when the e was 

debrcoildcome re d 1Zedtha !. 0 |! ,y '? peace timc ’ E " eland ’ s r itional 
Fran^. % d A Wn . a " d J** J°*‘ Prestige could be regained. 

r rt«t e Af S p n nd ,j Ustna had made a confederation. Frederick the 
Oreat of Prussia did not join any such group, but he was angry with 

Wn n v™' C r r n * ll i e Trea, y of Paris a ' the end of the 

from Fnt? a L W D Was J lf ‘ er some °PP or ' unit y take revenge 

from England. Russia too had grown stronger than before in the 

Baltic and the Mediterranean Sea. This could prove a great 
danger to the security of England. 


frnm in? the fo l lo ,. wi 2 . g measures in order to save his country 

from the evil influence of the European politics. 

(1) Trade Treaty with France. In 1786 A.D., Pitt entered into 
a trade agreement with France, according to which England decreas¬ 
ed the rate of duty imposed on the import of French goods like 
wine, silk, o ive oil etc. and France also cut such taxes on the British 
goods hke cloth, iron and steel products. In this way, their relations 
somewhat improved. 


(2) In provement in Relations with Prussia and Holland. It was 
good-luck for Pitt that in 1786 A.D., Frederick the Great of Prussia 
died. Frederick William, his son, succeeded his father. The new king 
was not much against England, In this way England’s relations 
with Prussia started improving. 


At that time William V was ihe King of Holland. There were 
two main parties in Holland-rthe Republican and the Orange The 
Republican Party sought the assistance of France as it was against 
the rule of William V. This party removed the King from the throne 
and insulted the queen who was the sister of the King of Prussia. 
Consequently the King of Prussia entered into a secret alliance with 
England and sent his forces in Holla id. He succeeded in restoring 
William V to the throne of Holland. In this way the French influence 
in Holland came to an end. 


In 1788 A D., Pitt with the help of Prussia and Holland made 
a triple alliance according to which it was decided that all these three 
countries would act jointly in case of any foreign attack on any 
one of them. In this way England enhanced her prestige and she 
was in a position to maintain the balance of power in Europe. Now r 
England’s enemies could be only Russia and France. There was now 
no danger from any other country to England. 
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(3) Reduction in the-Influence of Russia. Russia was getting 
stronger both in the Baltic and the Mediterranean regions. England 
could find herself in danger due 10 Russia's strength. Furthermore 
her navy could be endangered by Russia. Pitt helped Sweden and 
with British help the King of Sweden. Gustavus II was able to remove 
Russia from the Baltic. 


Pitt did one thing more to lessen the influence of Russia. He 
brought about a compromise bctxveen Turkey and Austria, as Russia 
was gaining strength in the Mediterranean because both Turkey and 
Austria were not on good terms with each other Pitt raised the 

image of England by entering into alliances with Austria and Prussia 
and by adopting strong measures agnnst France Now the ba ance 
of power was Iving in the hands of England. In this way Pitt led 
England to the path of prosperity and progress. 


(B) Pile s Foreigo Policy from 1793 to 1801 and 1804 to 
i806 A D °iit tried his level best to remain neutral with France 
so that Eng and could regain both her prestige, power and prosperity. 
But circumstances forced him to give up sue » a policy. In 1792 A O., 
France defeated Belgium and opened the river Scheldt for navi¬ 
gation while England, according to the 1789 treaty, had guaranteed 
its closure. England’s own safety had been endangered by the 
opening of the river Scheldt. Firstly because there was the big port 
of Antwerp on that river and secondly Ostcnd another strategic 
place, could serve as a good naval base. 

In 1792 A.D., the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
invaded France in order to help the King of France against the 
revolutionaries but the result was quite the opposite. I he revolu¬ 
tionary armies on the other hand occupied the Austrian Netherlands 
and declared a war against Prussi^< On December 31. 1792 A.D., 
the British Foreign Minister LoTd Grenville wrote a protest letter 
to France saying. *7/ France is really desirous of maintaining friend¬ 
ship and peuce with England she must now herself disposed to renounce 
her views of aggression and aggrandisement and to confine herself 
within her own'territory, without insulting other governments, without 
disturbing their tranquility , without voting their rights." But the 
result was nil. On the contrary in February, 1793 A.D. France 
declared war against England Thus England was compelled to join 
the war. At such a critical juncture Pitt entered into three agree¬ 
ments or coalitions with the European countries. 


(1) The First Coalition , 1793 to 1797 A.D. In 1793 A.D , Pitt 
established the First Coalition with Austria, Prussia, Spain and 
Holland, and liberally helped these nations with money so that they 
could light bravely against Franc? But the French soldiers displayed 
unusual gallantry. They occupied Holland. Fearing the French 
advance, Prussia and Spain entered into an agreement with France 
on April 5, 1795 A.D. / 
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The French general Napoleon Bonaparte also defeated 
Austria, arm Rome. She had to sign the humiliating Treaty of 
Campo Vormco (in 1797 A.D.) and withdraw from the Coalition. 
Consequently the First Coalition broke up in (797 A.D. Although 
England’s Navy was strong yet it could not face the French armies 
on land. 

(2) The Second Coalition, 1798 to 1801 A.D. In 1797 A D , 
England was left alone against the Confederation of France, Spain 
and Holland. It appeared that even the British Navy would not 
stand before the united front. At such a critical juncture the British 
navy also raised a standard of revolt due to* harsh treatmen , hard 
discipline, low pay and unwholesome food supplies to them. Bur 
soon this revolt of the Navy was crushed with a heavy hand, and it 
was planned to curb the power of all these three countries or.e by 
one. Jervis defeated Spain and Adam Duncan defeated Holland 
In 1798 A.D., Nelson defeated the armies of Napoleon at Nile./r 


In 1798 A.D., Pitt organized the Second Coalition comprising 
Austria, Russia and Turkey. In 1799 AD. Napoleon became the 
First Counsel of the Directory. He activiscd his activities by defeat¬ 
ing Austria in 1800 A.D. at Marengo. As a result, Russia and 
Turkey withdrew from the Second Coalition in 1801 A.D. Thus 
England once again was rendered isolated^ 

In the meantime, when Pitt tried to introduce the Catholic 
Relief Bill aiming at giving ‘complete rights to the Cat olics. he 
incurred the anger of George III who did not favour such a Bill. 
As a result Pitt resigned the Prime Ministership in 1X01 A D Lord 
Addington who succeeded Pitt, entered into an agreement with 
France in 1802 A D. This treaty is called as the Treaty of 
Amiens. About this treaty. Sheridan writes beautifully, "A peace 
that every man was glad of and nc nun was proud of" 

(3) The Third Coalition , 1802 A.D The Treaty of Amiens could 
not lessen the bitterness between France and England The British 
Press vehemently oppo.ed the war preparations on the part of 
Napoleon and many strange cartoons about Napoleon appeared in the 
Briitsh press, ' lie French Revolution had been complete and Napoleon 
had become an autocratic ruler. It was the same Napoleon who 
once instigated other European countries against monarchy but now 
he himseli had become the Emperor of France. Britain was the 
main hurdle in his way because he could otherwise easily conquer 
other countries of Europe. Thus in 1803 A D. he started a war 
against Britain under these circumstances. The British people once 
again demanded Pitt as the Prime Minister of England. They said — 

“Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddigton 
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As such George III on the forceful demand of the people, once again 
made Pitt the Prime Minister of England. Pitt now started encou¬ 
raging the masses and infused in them a new spirit. He reorganized 
the armed forces and strengthed the ipilitary power of the country. 
He organized the ‘Third Coalition' incorporating Austria, Russia, and 
Swceden in 1805 A.D. On October 19, 1805 A.D., when Austria 
surrendered in the Battle of Austerlitz and after two months, 50.000 
people of Austria and Prussia were killed, Pitt became much dis¬ 
appointed at the turn of events. At that time he was studying the 
Map of Europe. He at once cried out, 4 Wrap off this map and 
there will not any necessity of it—for at least ten years *’ He was so 
much affected by this defeat that he lost his health beyond recogni¬ 
tion. Even then he sustained his enthusiasm as usual, as it is clear 
from his speech of November 9, 1806 A.D. in which he said— 
“England has saved herself by her exertion , and will , as I trust , save 
Europe by her example." He, however, died on January 23, 1806 
A.D. when he was 47 years of age. At that time the country’s 
condition was the worst. His last words were, "My country , how I 
leave my country ' 9 


4. Pitt’s Irish Policy 

Pitt had another contribution to his country. In 1800 A.D. 
he got merged both England and Ireland into one nation. It was 
something great, especially at that time when England was going 
on with her ceaseless struggle against France. 

% 

(I) Condition of Irelund When Pitt became the Prime 
Minister of England, there was no peace in Ireland. The people 
of Ireland were much influenced by the American War of 
Independence and they also thought of attaining freedom for 
themselves. There were many limitations and curbs imposed on 
the Catholics of Ireland. The Catholics had no right to buy land. 
After the d:ath of a Catholic, his property was divided among his 
sons while a Protestant's property was never divided. So much so, 
if any Catholic turned Protestant, he could get the land of his 
father even during his life-time. No Catholic was allowed to enter into 
any matrimonial relations with any Protestant. Nor could be send 
his children abroad for higher education. The Catholic* were dis¬ 
allowed to become teachers, barristers, members of the Parliament 
or army officers. The right to vote was also denied to them. They 
could not keep a sword with them nor Mere they permitted to use 
any badge like any other good citizen. 

The Irish people were mostly peasants who were forced to pay 
a very heavy land-tax. Their condition was quite deplorable. They 
could not leave their land and adopt any other profession. There 
wfcre many curbs on them. They could not compete with England 
in their trade and commerce. They could not send their goods, 
including the dairy farm products, to any other country except to 
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continued as before. s and the Calh olics also 

A r. ^ Piit 'f Suppression of the Revolt of 179# a n i 
A.D., an association of United Irishmen was ettahlkhli : . 791 

/ts leader was Wolf Tone With the efforts of th f d ,n ,rc,and - 

Tone was i.pWsoned^^^K'S^ 

(3) Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 1800 A D Pi„ 
of (he firm opinion that the solution of the Irish nrohlrm i ? , w “ s 
its union with.England. He somehow manouviredToZ Z™* 
members of the Irish Parliament-by bribed some of Them a „dT 
holding promises to some oihers for the grant of re ieim.Tr ^ by 
n 1800 A.D.. the Pailiamen, of Ireland palseSth * rish ^“’r 
Union whose main provisions were as follows * h Act of 
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(fv) Ireland was given the right to have her own judiciary. 

Pitt in accordance with his promise tried to take - 
measures to remove all the curbs put on the Catholics but som/nf 
his cabinet members opposed him. The King too was n«, ?f 
. favour of Pitt s proposed measures. For this reason pf„ 
resign from his post in 1801 A.D * nit had t0 

The Union of Ireland with England proved a cosrlv fl #r a ; rc r 
Is el u a su d aI beCaUSe_( ' ) At ICaSt S ° me CUfbS 0n ,he Cal holies r.-mamed 

(//) The administration of Ireland was still full of corruption 

(Hi) The English goods being cheap easily gained marl.,, • 
Ireland but the Irish goods could not be sold in the English mwke’ts 
So Ireland had to bear a heavy loss both in trade andindusu? 
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(iv) The peasants of Ireland continued to be exploited as usual. 
For this reason many people called Pitt’s Irish policy as a great 
failure. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1 . Early Life and Career of PUL the Younger Pitt was bom on May 28, 
1759 A D. He was the second son of his parents ; Education at home on account 
of his iil-health ; Sent to Cambridge at the age of 15 ; Became the member of the 
Parliament when he was 21 ; In 1783. he became 17^°’’Xti 

In the same vear, he became the Prime Minister of England , From 1783 A.D. to 
1801 and fiom 1804 to 1806 A.D. he remained the Prime Minister of England ; 
Pitt died in I8°6 A.D. 

2 (\) Pitt's Domestic Policy oefore the French Revolution. Cl) Economic 
Reforms' Decrease in the national debt : The Government expenditure came 
down ; Decrease in ihe Du.ics ; Free i.ade acl.vit.es between Ireland and 
England ; Trade Agreement with France. 

(2) Parliamentary Reforms. Right to vote was P r fP°^ f or the p^>ple 
in the cities ; (3) Attempt to end the slave trade ; (4) Pitt s India Act , (5) A 
great service to the British Empire and tho Canada Act. 

2 (B) Post-Revolution Policy of Pitt. Policy of suppression-The Alien 
Act • The Habcaus Corpus Act; The Suppression of Society Act; The Seditious 
Meetings Bill ; The Treason Act ; Censor on the Press ; Pitt became a Conser¬ 
vative from a Liberal ; An Opposition to the Parliamentary Reforms. 


3 (A) Pitt's foreign policy before the Revolution. Trade agreement with 
France ; Better relations with Prussia and Holland ; Russia's influence was on 
the decrease. 

(B) Post-Revolution Foreign Policy of Pitt. Organizing three Coalitions 
against France ; Austiia's defca» in 1805 A D. ; Pitt's death in 1806 A.D. 

% 

4. Irish Policy. Union of England and Ireland ; Put s unsuccessful 
attcn.pt to grant religious freedom to the Catholics; His resignation in at 
1801 A.D. 


ESTIMATE OF PITT, THE YOUNGER 


O. 2 Describe the achievements of Pitt, the Younger. 

(Delhi BA. 1972) 


Or 

“Pitt, the Younger, if not perfect, must be reckoned among the 
greatest of Prime Ministers.’* Comment. 

Or 

“Pitt, ihe Younger, the youngest of ministers whs amongst the 
netkest of legislators.’’ Discuss 

Ans. Hiitorians Warner and Martin say that although Pitt was 
not perfect, yet he is considered one of the greatest Prime Ministers of 
England, because he was a man of high character. He was honest, 
true and a great patriot. No other Prime Minister can have in 
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comparison with him in possessing great qualities. His greatness was 
due to the following qualities :— 

I. Man of High Moral Character. 

(1) Pure Private Lift. Pitt’s personal life was quite pure. The 
only weakness in his character was his addiction to wine, however 
he drank wine on the doctor’s advice. By and by he developed ihe 
habit of drinking so much that he could not do anything without it 
In.this connection Hall and Albion say, "Tall and slender with hand 
some clear-cut features he was distinguished for the purity of his 
private life. A doctor had prescribedpon to build him up as a sickly 
youth , and he followed his prescription with excessive zeal throughout 
life, sometimes consuming a whole bottle before entering a debate. But 
that was his nearest approach to a bad habit ’* 

(2) Honest to the Backbone Like his father, Pitt was very 
honest. He never accepted bribes. In this way, he upgraded the 
moral character of his nation. According to Warner and Martin, 
“Honest and incorruptible himself he , like his father , did much to 
raise the standard of morality in public life." 

His honesty is clear from the following words of Hall aud 
Albion, “He never married , partly because he could not afford it. His 
private income was only 300 a year , but although he ran deeply in debt, 
he followed his father's example in refusing to take a relatively respec¬ 
table official sinecure worth £ 3000 a year. In finance, millions passed 
through his hands ; yet his absolute integrity was never questioned , 
He created peers by the score, nearly doubling the House of Lords, but 
took no such honour for himself remembering, perhaps, that his father 's 
peerage had been a political liability." 

(3) Self-confident. Self-confidence was another quality of his life. 
Even his enemies were afraid of him Although when the Austrians 
surrendered, he was deeply shocked and lost iiis health, yet he 
maintained his scIf-confidcncc and courage. It is clear from his last 
speech delivered on November 9, 1805 A D. He said, " England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, as I trust . save Europe by her 
example." 

According to Warner and Martin, "Above all , it was his indomi¬ 
table courage and self-confidence that enabled Great Britain to weather 
the storm that was caused by the French Revolution and Napoleon. To 
the French Pitt was always the arch enemy who had to be subdued, the 
real centre of opposiiion to their designs That the French Assembly 
held in 1793 have solemnly declared Pitt to be ‘the enemy of the human 
race' is the greatest compliment they could have paid him." 

(4) High Conception of Honour. High conception of honour 
was another trait in Pitt's character. He had a lot of self-respect. 
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He was ready to sacrifice even the Prime Ministership for the sake 
of self-respect. When he was opposed for his giving equality and 
freedom of religion to the IrMi Catholics, he preferred to resign. To 
this effect, Southgate writes, “And if his resignation from the King's 
refusal to concur in Catholic emancipation may seem to be inconsistent 
with this view. It may be pointed out that he resigned because he 
thought his honour to be involved. Yet Pitt was undeniably a great man. 
His greatness lay in his character and his ideals. He was a man with 
high conception of honour .** 

(5 ) A Practical Man. Pitt was a practical man. He knew it 
what to be done at what time. He fully realized every situation. 
(I) He favoured free trade but he did not stress its need too much 
because he knew that the conditions were not yet favourable to such 
a reform. He did not take rest until he proposed in the Parliament 
some reforms but he did not press them too far. (2) He wanted 
to give maximum representation to all the places. (3) Moreover 
he had an earnest wish to end the slave-trade. If he had not been en¬ 
tangled in the French Revolution he would have succeeded in 
abolishing slavery altogether But he took each and every step with’ 
wisdom. (4) He tried to end aH the curbs imposed on the Ca holies 
of Ireland. But when he found unfavourable conditions, he withdrew 
some of his progressive steps. (5) Although he was deadly against 
corruption and bribe, yet he gave bribe to some of the members of 
the Irish Parliamant in order to bring about unity between England 
and Ireland. Pitt promised to remove all the curbs imposed on the 
Catholics and in order to achieve this object he earnestly tried for 
that. He was quite true to this word He had promised emancipation 
to the Catholics but when he found that he could not fulfill his 
promise he at once resigned. 

(6) Great Power to judge the Occasion. Pitt possessed the great 
power to judge the occasion. When he became the Prime Minister, 
the number of his opponents in the House of Commons was great. 
At that time he was only 24. His opponents thought that he might 
not pull on beyond 7 days with his new office. They often said— 

“A sight to make surrounding nations stare , 

A kingdom trusted-to a school boy's care." 

These people called Pitt's government as 'Mince pie administration' 
yet he worked calmly and did not lose patience. Under such 
opposing conditions, Pitt shoulc have either resigned his post or got 
the Parliament’dissolved. But he did not go for either of the 
two steps because he knew that by dissolving the Parliament he 
would not win over majority to his side. But when the situation 
took a turn, he immediately dissolved the Parliament and ordered 
for re-elections. 

(7) Parliamentary Gifts. Pitt had io him the germs of leader¬ 
ship. 
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(/) He bore all criticism patiently but did not behave abruptly 
but waited till the circumstances changedan his favou r. 
Consequently in the elections of 1784 A.D., 160 members 
of Fox’s party did not succeed. These people were known 
as “Fox Martyrs'. In this way Pitt attained majority in 
the Parliament. In this connection Warner and Martin 
remarks —"Yet few ministers have managed the House of 
Commons with greater skill than the Younger Pitt and his 
pre-eminence in that assembly was unquestioned .” 

(//) Pitt was an eloquent speaker. Even his opponents con¬ 
fessed that Pitt had the capacity to choose and speak 
only relevant words. According to Warner and Martin, 
"As an orator, though he lacked the inspiration of his 
father , he was extraordinary facile ; he had , a contempo¬ 
rary said , almost an unnatural dexterity in the combination 
of words , and his great rival , Fox confessed that 
although he himself was never at a loss for words , 
Pitt had always at command the. best words possible." 

(///) Pitt played an important role in ending King George’s 
personal rule. He, on the other hand, encouraged the 
Cabinet System of Government. This was Pitt’s greatest 
contribution to the nation. 

(/V) He raised the image of the House of Commons and did 
not become a member of the House of Lords at all. 

2. A Great Finance Minister. Pitt was quite perfect in 
financial matters. He brought the national debt down by raising 
the Sinking Fund. He developed trade and industry by decreasing 
various duties. He encouraged import and export trade between France 
and England by entering into an agreement with her. In this way, 
in the years 1783 to 1703 A.D. or during pre-revolution time, Pitt 
brought about many reforms in the country in order to improve the 
shattered economy of the country. For this reason England could 
defeat Napoleon. According to Warner and Martin, “ As a Financier, 
his only equal was Walpole." Southgate also writes, "His financial 
policy , white the country was at peace , was sound." Macaulay too 
praises Pitt when he says, “ The eight years which followed the general 
election of 1784 were as tranquil and prosperous as any eight years in 
the History of England." 

3. Other Outstanding Deeds. Pitt did many other great deeds 
which deserve description— 

(/) By the Pitt's India Act , he established a Board of Control 
through which British rule was strengthened in India. 

(«) By the Canada Act, he won over to his side ad the 
French people living in Canada. As a result, the? 
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co-operated with England even when a war broke out 
between England and France. 

(Hi) He set up an example for the future statesmen by doing 
great deeds like introduction of free trade, Parliamentary 
reforms, end of the slave-trade and granting freedom to 
the Catholics etc. 

4. Some Short-comings. Some writers find faults with Pitt on 
the following grounds :— 

(1) Not a very good War-Minister. Unlike his father, Pitt, the 
Younger was not a good War Minister. But there is no denying the 
fact that although he was not as great a war-minister as his father, 
yet he proved very tough for Napoleon. It was he who saved his 
country from a stormy situation. Canning said about him, 44 Whether 
Pitt will save us , / do not know , but he is the only wan who can." 
After Pitt's death. Canning further wrote— 

4 7/ hushed the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep , 

The sky if no longer loud tempest deform ; 

When our perils are past , shall our gratitude sleep ? 

No ! Here is the Pilot that weathered the storm !" 

(2) Cold towards his Colleagues. It ii said that Pitt’s personal 
behaviour towards his colleagues was quite cold. According to 

E.M. Wrong, "Pitt was a solitary soul .”. To this effect Warner 

and Martin also write 44 Pitt in his relations wtth his colleagues and 
the members of his party , seem to have been cold and reserved ; a good 
deal of marble , they complained , entered into his composition , and it 
required much effort on the part of an interviewer to produce even a 
monetary thaw." 

He did not keep the intellectuals in his cabinet. In his second 
cabinet, only weak people were included. People out of fun said, 
“That in the Pitt's Ministry were included only William and Pitt." 
In this connection one writer says, 44 His second ministry was com¬ 
posed of much feeble elements thut the wits said it consisted merely of 
William and Pitt." 

(3) Lack of Foresightedness. It is said that Pitt lacked in fore¬ 
sightedness because he did not realize that the war with France 
would last long. For this reason he continued with the Sinking 
Fund and accepted money at high rate of interest, while he should 
have depended upon taxes. 

But this view does not seem to be true because the public was 
not mentally prepared for taxes at all. Later, Pitt himself levied 
incometax to stabilize the economy. Some people, however, say that 
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he did not show foresightedness during the war period. This too 
cannot be accepted since Napoleon and the French Assembly were 
afraid of one person alone and that was Pitt, the Younger. The 
French Assembly even considered him as “an enemy of the human 
race." 

From the above criticism it is quite clear that Pitt, the Younger 
was not all perfect, but at the same time, there is no denying the fact 
that he was one of the great Prime Ministers of England. According 
to Southgate, “In his advocacy of Free Trade , the abolition of slavery, 
Catholic emancipation, and Parliamentary reform, Pitt was in advance 
of the nation, which followed his lead in these matters long after his 
death In that lies the evidence of his greatness " Historian Trevelyan 
paying his tributes to Pitt, the Younger says, “If his father, with his 
dash and genius, was a great War Minister, he with his careful , plod¬ 
ding habits , proved a good Post War Minister .” 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Pitt's greatness is evident from the following points 

1. His Character. Personal life pure; Honest; Self-confident ; High 
Conception of Honour ; His' behaviour was normal ; He recognized the service 
of all ; Psychological depth ; Wisdom for Parliamentary reforms. 

2. He was a great Finance Minister. Decrease in the National debt 
Increase in Trade and Industry. 

3. Other Great Deeds. The Pitt’s India Act ; The Canada Act ; Parlia¬ 
mentary reforms ; Free Trade ; End of Slavery : Emancipation of the Catholics. 

4. Some Drawbacks. Some say that he was not a wise War Minister ; 
Behaviour towards his colleagues was cold ; He interfered in their works; He 
lacked in foresightedness. 

But some of this criticism is not based on facts. He showed all signs of 
greatness. 

University and Other Important Questions 

1. Give a critical account of William Pitt’s war efforts against 

the Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. (Pb M.A. 1967) 

2. ‘Misguided and reactionary. Is this a fair description of 

Pitt’s domestic policy after 1793. {Pb. M.A. 1956) 

3. Give a critical account of the war efforts of William Pitt 
against Napoleon and indicate the measure of his success. ^ ^ 

4. Summarize the principal achievements of Pitt, the Younger 

during 1734—1793*. (Pb. B.A. 1964) 

5. Examine the policy of William Pitt, the Younger, as War 

Minister. ( pb - M A - ,965) 

6. Assess the achievements of William Pitt, the Younger as 

Prime Minister from 1783 to 1793. [Pb. M.A 1966) 
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7. “The French Revolution made Pitt a Tory.** Examine this 

statement. (B.A. 1967) 

8. Sketch the course of England's struggle with the French 

Republic from 1793 to 1801. To what extent can William Pitt, 
the Younger, be considered responsible for England's diplomatic 
failure during the period ? ( Pb. M.A. 1967) 

9. Give an account of the domestic policy of William Pitt, the 

Younger. (Pb. M.A. 1968) 

10. “The pilot who weathered the storm.” Discuss the verdict 

on William Pitt with reference to his struggle against the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. (Pb. M.A. 1959) 

11. Describe the achievement of William Pitt, the Younger. 

(Delhi B.A. 1973) 

12. Discuss the foreign policy of Pitt the Younger between 1783 

to 1801 A.D. (G.N.U. 1973) 

13. Give an account of the administration of William Pitt, the 

Younger, with a particular reference to his financial reforms and 
domestic policy. (G.N.U. 1974) 

14. Compare the achievements of Pitt the Elder with those of 

Pitt the Younger. (Delhi B.A. 1975) 




The French Revolution and England 

NATURE, CAUSES AND COURSE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Q. l. Discuss the nalure, causes and course of the French 
Revolution. 


(A) Nature of the French Revolution 

Ans. During the 18th century, France was under an absolute 
monarchy. Besides, the clergy was all powerful and led a luxurious 
nte while the common people suffered many hardships. Depicting 
the miserable condition of France. Warner and Martin write, “France 
had suffered from a government which was incompetent and arbitrary, 
a court which was extravagant and frivolous and an aristocracy which 
clung to its priveleges-above all that of not contributing to the chief 
taxes--whilst it neglected its duties . She endured a system of taxation 

him elf/’ ^ ^ ^ PeaSanl 0nly one 'fiM of his earnings for 

—The New Groundwork of British History , p. 519 

Consequently in 1789 A D. a revolution broke out in France. 
It soon took a terrible turn. Monarchy was replaced by democracy. 
In this rebellion, the king, the queen and their many supporters 
were put to death. Soon the revolution engulfed the whole of 
Europe. Many towns were completely ruined. Millions of people 
lost their lives. This rebellion of 1789 A.D. which took place in 
France is known as the French Revolution. 

This revolution affected not only France but also the whole of 
Europe. Ramsay Muir calls it a ‘ World Revolution\ This revolulion 
was as much a war of ideas as it was a war of weapons This revo¬ 
lution gave the whole world the message of Liberty, Equality and 
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Fraternity The nrpgressive ideas and philosophy of the revolution 
completely changHthe old social and political conceptions and gave 
a new shape to Eifrope. 


This revolution was quite different from the revolutions of 
England and America. The revolutions of England and America 
did have their effects but those almost remained limited to their 
national boundaries. But the French Revolution took the whole 
world into its whirlwind. In this connection historian Chuxchill 
remarks “ England in the seventeenth century had witnessed a violent 
shift in power between the Crown and the people : but the basic insti¬ 
tutions of state had been left untouched, or at any rate had soon been 
restored . The liberties of the ordinary Englishman were well under¬ 

stood and had often been asserted. He could not lay claim to 
equality 

He further adds, "In Europe the impulse towards liberty , 
equality and popular sovereignty had to come from somewhere else 
It came from France .” 


(B) The Causes of the French Revolution 


1. Political Causes 


(I) Arbitrary Rule. 

The government of France 
was a highly centralised monarchy. 
Louis XVI was an ar bitrary 
ruler of France. He ‘believed 
in the Theory of Divine Right 
of Kings. He had unlimited 
powers and rights His authority 
was unlimited and unquestioned. 
His will was law He could 
appoint or dismiss any person. 
He could impose any tax he liked. 
He could confiscate anybody's 
property. He could inflict 
and punishment and throw any¬ 
body into prison for unlimited 
period without any trial. He 
had little respect for the 
concepts of freedom and justice. 
Voltaire and Mirabeau had 
tc remain in jail without any 
trial. People enjoyed no 
rights and liberty. Nobody’s 
respect and property was safe. The 
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k,ng was the head of the state and acted in an arbitrary manner He 
used his power for his own selfish ends and not for the welfare of 
the people. Loois XVI used to say— re of 

"The sovereign authority is vested in my person , the legislative 
power exist ,n myself alone My people are one only with me; natfoZ 

"S'Z lZTy £,£?•"" " 

(2) In-efficient Administration—The administration in France 
was diso; ganised, inefficient and hopelessly unsatisfactory. The orea 
msat.on of the departments was complex and their jurisdiction was 
not well defined. The high posts were auctioned and bought by the 
nobles and aristocrats. The men in authority were quite ignorant of 
their rights and duties. They had no knowledge of the suffK an d 
insp'rations of the people. There were governors in the provinces but 
diey had no Councils to help them. At times France had been dWi- 
ded into districts and officials were appointed to carry on the 
administration bu t they were deprived of proper authority rhere 
were Councils in all towns but their mode of election and r.ehis 
differed vastly. The administration in France lacked co-ordi- 
nation. Administration of the country passed into the hands of 
certain inefficient and selfish people who never cared for the welfare 
of the people. People were tired of such a rotten system of admi 
deration and warned to put an end to it. --- 


(3) Mal administration oj Justice— There was a great confusion 
in the legal system of the country. There was no uniform law 
for the whole country. Different laws were in force in different parts 
of the country. While at one place German law was in force at 
another place the Roman law prevailed, it is said that there were 
about 400 different systems of law in France The laws were written 
in Latin and were beyond the comprehension of the people Haxen 
has rightly remaked— 

''What was lawful in one town might be illegal in a plate not five 
miles distant. Almost 400 bodies of law were in force indifferent 
parts of France 


The laws were cruel and unjust and punishments were very 
severe. The people did not get fair and equal-handed justice 
Anybody could be imprisoned without judicial trial by the mere issue 
of warrants called ‘ Lettre de Cachet. There was as much confusion 
in the law courts as in the legal system. There were royal courts 
military courts, church courts, etc. There was overlapping in their 
jurisdictions and it was not clearly defined. People had to suffer a 
lot because of this defective legal system. 


(4) Policy of Ovtr-Ctntralization —Before this, the local adminis¬ 
tration was in the hands of provincial and local officers. But the King 
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followed the policy of over-centralization and took the reign of entire 
administration in his own hands and the local officers had to act 
according to the will of the King. The King had his council but it 
totally failed to look after the administration of the country and 
could not solve the local problems as it had no knowledge about 
them. It led to inefficiency in administration and discontentment 
among the people. 

(5) Weak Monarchy . The successors of Louis XIV were not 
only arbitrary but also they lacked ability and experience. They were 
very weak and powerless. Louis XIV advised his son not to squan¬ 
der the wealth of the country in frivolities and wars but his advice 
fell on deaf ears. Louis XV proved a coward, foolish and a spend¬ 
thrift king He paid no heed to the advice of his father and multi¬ 
plied the sufferings of people by his luxurious life and war-policy. 
The country was on the brink of bankruptcy and choas and anarchy 
prevailed everywhere in France. France lost his colonies in America 
due to his foolishness. The defeat of France in Seven Years War 
lowered her international prestige and glory. Dr. G.P. Gooch says, 
"The legacy of Louis XV to his countrymen was an ill-governed , 
discontented and frustrated France. Viewed from a distance , the 
ancient regime appeared as solid as Bastile , but its walls were crumb¬ 
ling for lack of repair and the foundation showed signs of giving way .” 

(6) Weakness of Louis XVI. Like his father Louis XVI was 
also arbitrary, immoral, corrupt, weak, stupid and coward. He was 
easy-going and pleasure-loving. He was inexperienced and did not 
possess foresight. He was unable to manage the affairs of the state. 
It is cleer from what he said. “/ 1 seems as if the universe is falling 
on me. God , what a burden is mine and they have taught me 
nothing:' He was not interested in the art of governing. Robertson 
says, “ Louis was one of the last kingly features who ever were a crown 
and was slow-witted, sleepy , self-indulged and with no interest but 
hunting , shooting amateurs , lock-making and the theatre . 

He led a luxurious life and lost his personal touch with the 
people. He was a puppet in the hands of his men. He left the 
administration of the country in the hands of selfish officials who paid 
no heed to the welfare of the people. He introduced no reforms 
when the country was faced with a grave financial and political crisis. 
He allowed the political and economic conditions to deteriorate 
further and brought the French Revolution nearer. 

(7) Responsibility of Queen Marie Antionette. Queen Marie 
Antionette was the daughter of Marie Theresa, the Empress of 
Austria. She was beautiful and gracious but was very proud, wilful 
and impatient. She lacked wisdom and power of judgment. She 
could not understand the spirit of times She dominated her husband, 
and interfered too much in the affairs of the state and government. 
Her influence proved harmful for herself, for the King and for France. 
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She was extravagant and pleasure-lovine ... . . t 

treasury and led to economic dedine Iuxu f ,e f depleted the 

of selfish and greedy persons. She was reZnXZZZ 6 L by a 8rou P 
of Franc in the Seven Years’ WaT So *h»°« S b u fo ' 1 t ? e hum ‘liation 
Grant and Temperley says- She Was hated by the People. 

daughter If ^Iri^herestaklZ'hcar'ted brUlitTanTr ‘‘'u'V*' % 

SSL d T~ r/£% b SV, 

ssssws 

12 a crores JveaJ tS?^" 0 “ kinfi ' s court amoun “ d to Rs! 
of F^nrt ,n % Th ! h ^ 8 5 £ x P endltu ''e resul, cd 'n the bankruptcy 
and / C na [ ,onal dcbt increased beyond limits It was said* 

AclTJLintZi£ , * e "rZ" The luxuries ‘be court were 
nfn,n/l! the finances of the state and the kings never thought 

was to t/x rhe nriv^« ”P cndl,u I, e - only way to collect money 
was to tax the privileged class. But the nobles and the clerev were 

fhkT f, h m taXeS ’ ./ he k,ng dld not like lo invite llle opposftion of 
this class by taxing them. Able men like Turgot and Necker took 

steps to improve the finances of the state but they were dismissed 

Hazen has rightly said. At that time, instead of matching expenditure 

ZenZ':fi£‘SZ;J!* l "’ ome was “** ‘ 


(9) Absence of any Representative Body. There was no repre¬ 
sentative body in France like the British Parliament to make laws, to 
raise taxes and to express the public opinion. In the absence of such a 
body the king could not judge the temper and views of people pro- 
perly. There was an institution called the States-General But it 
was not a representative body of the people It was dominated by the 
nobles and the clergy. Instead of solving the problems it further com¬ 
plicated them. Moreover it had not been summoned since 1614 A.D. 

2. Social Causes. Another important cause of the French 
Revolution was the defective organisation of the society. There was 
social inequality in France. The society in France consisted of three 
classes the nobles, the clergy and the commons. The first two 
clas s ©$enojyed special privileges and led a happy life They formed 
*%of the whole population but owned 40% of the national wealth. 
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They were exempt from the taxes. The third class was the unprivi¬ 
leged class. They were crushed under the burden of heavy taxation.! 
They led a miserable life. It has been rightly said— 

“The Revolution of 1789 was much less a rebellion against despo¬ 
tism than a rebellion against inequality 

There was a French maximtfhich says, “ The nobles fight , the 
clergy pray , the people pay.” / 

(l) The Clergy. The church formed a state within a state. It 
had great influence on the people. One fifth of the land was the 
property of the church. It derived large income from tithes, religious 



The Three privileged Classes of France 
h (The King , the Nobility and the Clergy) 

l)urts and gifts etc. There was inequality and favouritism in the church 
Jrhe ambitious sons of the nobles joined the religious order. The 
higher clergy monopolized high offices in the church and were indiffe¬ 
rent to their spiritual duties. They led a luxurious life. The corrup¬ 
tion and vices prevailing among them had degenerated their morale. 
They devoted their time in self-advancement, luxury, singing, dancing 
and conspiracies of the court. The lower clergy performed spiritual 
duties but they were poorly paid. They led a wretched life and were 
discontented. They hated the higher clergy for their enormous wealth 
and gay life. So they joined the revolutionaries. Prof. Salvemini 
says, “ The dissensions between the higher and lower ranks of the clergy 
was one of the most potent causes leading to the early victories of the 
Revolution." 
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(2) The Nobles. The nobles also belonged to the privileged 
class and enjoyed special rights. They had large estates and large 
castles. They owned 1/4 of the land of France. They lived in a grand 
style but were free from all taxes. They monopolised all the important 
posts in the army and the church. They were not required to per¬ 
form any service to the state. They could levy taxes on tne peasants 
living on their estates and had exclusive hunting, shooting and fishing 
rights. They could establish floor-mills, ovens, slaughter-houses ind 
wine presses. The farmers had to pay if they used them. Their oets 
and cattle freely grazed and spoiled the crops. The peasants could 
not lodge any complaint against them. They decided the disputes 
among the peasants and imposed fines on them. They were hated by 
the common people. 

(3) The Commons. Tnis unprivileged class comprised of the 
peasants in villages, workers in cities and flifc~~people belonging to 
middle class such as government servants, lawyers, teachers, physi¬ 
cians, writers, literarymen, merchants, indu trialists, artists, etc. The 
middle class possessed both the wealth and intellect. They lent money 
to the nobles and the government and the burden of taxes mostly 
fell on them. The deteriorating economic condition and the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the state seriously atlcctcd them. The ideas of the French 
philosophers had great influence on them. They were the pioneers 
and the leaders of the Revolution. 

The condition of the workers and peasants was deplorable. 
They were crushed under the burden of heavy taxation. The labou¬ 
rers had to work hard but their pay was very small. They were 
totaljy at the mercy of the rich middle class which controlled industry 
and trade. The peasants were also worse olF. They had to pay taxes 
to the government, to the^roblcs and to the church. They paid land 
tax, incoimfrax and salt tax to the government. They were subject to 
forced labour because it was their duty to make and repair roads. 
They had to work free on the land of the nobles three days in a week. 
They had to pay for using the floor-mills, ovens and wine presses of 
the nobles of their estates. Their crops were trampled by the no bl£s_ 
hunting party. They had no right to erect fences round their fields 
to shut out the game. They paid tithe to the church. 81% of their 
income went to the state, nobles and the churoh in the form of various 
taxes. They could hardly keep their body and soul together with the 
rest of 19 % of their income. They hud to live on grass and roots 
and thousands of them died of starvation. The commons were tired 
of this sorry state of affair, racial inequality and injustice. They 
girded up their loins to eradicate such a corrupt rule. Napoleon 
used to say, % 'The French Revolution was a general mass movement of 
the nation against the privileged classes: 9 

3. Economic Clauses. The condition of the national finance 
was very deplorable. The economic factor precipitated the Revolution. 
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It has been rightly said, “ The Revolution precipitated by the economic 
factor and the train which had been laid by philosophy was fixed by/ 
finance. The fiscal causes lay at the root of the Revolution .” 

(1) Heavy National Debt. The French Government wkrfieavily 
under debt. It was without credit and the treasury was empty. A 
large portion of the national income was spent by the king and his 
courtiers in leading a luxurious life. No doubt Louis XIV was an 
able and kind hearted king but he spent 30 crores of rupees in build¬ 
ing a grand palace at Versaillese Rupees 12 crores were annually 
spent over the up-keep of this palace. He took part in many wars, 
the result was that the national debt increased beyond limit. Much 
against the wishes of his father, Louis XV took part in the War of 
Austrian and Polish Successions. It took the country on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Half of the national income was spent in paying the 
interest on the national debt. Louis XVI squandered the national 
wealth on maladministration, on courtiers and in the War of 
American Independence. The financial crisis was deepened further. 
Turgot and Necker tried to improve the linancial condition of France 
by introducing reforms but the king opposed them as he was under 
the undue influence of his queen and courtiers and so he dismissed 
them. Kctelby remarks— 

“Fundamentally Turgot and Necker failed not from their own 
incidental demerits , but because of the character of the king and the 
strength of the opposing interests. Had the king supported them firmly, 
some measure of success would have fallen to them and when in May 
1776 he dismissed Turgot , the Revolution became inevitable." 

The economic policy of the French Government was faulty. 
Instead of adjusting the expenditure to the national income, the in¬ 
come was devised with a view to the expenditure of the crown. The 
national debt rose to eight crore dollars. In order to replenish the 
empty treasury Louis XVI summoned the council of eminent citizens 
and put before them the proposal of taxing the privileged order but 
it was opposed by them and the proposal fell through for want of 
support. The financial condition of France grew from bad to worse 
and it created great discontentment among the people. 

(2) Defective System of Taxation. The system of taxation in 
France was highly defeciive. The nobles and the higher clergy owned 
40% of the national wealth but they were exempt from taxation and 
the burden of taxation fell on the common people. The rich who 
could support the state paid the least, while the poor were being 
crushed under the weight of taxation. The system of collecting taxes 
was also full of defects. The taxes were not collected by government 
oflicials. The government sold the right of tax-collection to private 
individuals called Farmers'. These ‘ Farmers' exacted as much 
amount as was possible from the people and heaped unlimited 
atrocities on them. They never deposited the whole amount collected 
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by them in the treasury. This inequality in taxation the 
system of tax-collection and its oppressiveness was one of J 
decisive causes of the Revolution. ,he most 


4. 


Psychological Causes— 



(1) Influence of the French Philosophers. The French Revolu¬ 
tion was preceded by Intellec- cn Kevclu 

tual Revolution. The French 
Philosephcrs awakened the 
people. France has degenera¬ 
ted politically, socially and 
economically. These philoso- 
phers attacked the church, the 
crown and old traditions. They 
exposed the oppression of the 
arbitrary rulers, attacked the 
special privileges of the nobles 
and the clergy and encouraged 
the people to revolt and raise 
against the corrupt regime and 
social inequality and try for the 
reconstruction of society on 
new social and political ideas. 

Montesquieu, Voltaire and 
Rousseau uere most prominent 
of the French philosophers and 
writers. 



Montesquieu 

Montesquieu was a famous judge and writer. He was greatly 
influenced by the English Constitution, ' 6 * 

their free institutions and social set-up 
He was deadly against the Divine Right 
Theory of Kings. He believed in consti¬ 
tutional monarchy and supermacy 
of law. He was supporter of indi¬ 
vidual liberty. He expounded his 
political theories in his book * Spirit 
of Laws'. He criticised the ancient admi¬ 
nistrative system and shook its roots The 
‘Spirit of Laws’ awakened in cultivated 
persons a taste for judicial and political 
studies which enabled the 18th century 
revolutionary theories to prosper. 

Voltaire was a great satirical writer. 

He attacked the church and the crown. 

He exposed the tyranny of the arbitrary 


Voltaire 
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king, abuses of the Church and social inequalities. To condemn 
the church was the sole aim of his life. He was in favour of indivi¬ 
dual liberty and lashed at traditions, beliefs, abuses and religious 
fanaticism He used to say, “Worship God and be a good man.’ 9 He 
believed in enlightened desposition and took up the cause of the 
oppressed. His writing awakened the people of France 

Rousseau was the most eminent writer and philosopher of 
that time. He propound¬ 
ed his poliiical ideas in 
his famous book Social 
Contract'. He used to 
say, "Man is bom free 
yet everywhere he is in 
chains. Man is infalable 
and all wrong is done by 
the authority.' It became 
a slogan for the revolu¬ 
tionaries. He preached 
democratic ideas and was 
in favour of the sovere¬ 
ignty ol the people. He 
said The people are the 
real sovereign and a king 
rules only by their con¬ 
sent." He wanted to 
eradicate old social and 
political institutions and 
believed in new social 
set-up. His revolutionary 
ideas paved a back¬ 
ground for the Revolution and his ideas encouraged the people to 
revolt against the estab ished monarchy. Napoleon has rightly re¬ 
marked, “ But for Rousseau there would have been no French 

Revolution." Rousseau appealed to the people in the following 
words 

“Sweep away , therefore , all the fabrics of society , the world of 
ugly vi 'ant and insolent riches , civilization , the oppression , miscalled 
order , the error miscalled knowledge. Level its inequalities , ripudiate 
its learnings , its functions and shatter its chains" 

Tjp&e philosophers ro used tj ie people from their deep slumber 
and instilled in them the feelings of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
It crcSrecTTev^lutionary spirit and provoked them to root out specia 
inequalities and set-up a constitutional form of government. But 
we must bear one thing in mind that only these philosophers were 
not responsible for the revolutionary trend through their contributions 
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Of I he 'wr'itings' of °ihese > writer^ nfmZLu't" 0 ') ,he ***** 

... jl sarsaf t,i*cr v^sr^jy-s' 

ISS fare ite 

their lounr™ Th 6 f France '? rev o 0lt again ' t the arbitrary rule Of/ 
F LT L They were greatly influenced by the ideas of Liberty^ 

•h»H a «r ty k d ^ F | a,err ". ,y of the tolonists and when they came back 

t>reL P red a them l foT,h dea< “I "?" 8 lh «People of their own country and 
p epared them for the revolution. They brought home to the people 

Vi So? h? SKf”"! »« “ “0 <°topotte rule and°pr? 

?he%eZ7LMoT'° nS ° f EUr ° Pe a " d ln Par,iCUlar gOVe ,eadcrs 

a n 5< S f Vere Famin ! ° f 1788 A D The cr °P $ f a'lcd in France in 1788 
A \° a " d £ ons fl aently a severe famine broke out in many parts of the 
country. People began to die of starvation in large number. It led to 

?hekin a o nd h d ' SCOnte , nt,nen ' T? ng the P e °P ,e - w hile the poor suffered, 
hnnorv 1 1 nch revelled in their mansions. The 

rh^n.??nJf g h , e u d ,n .£ ar,s and from ’here they marched towards 
Iht l nf A” ‘ Vers . a,llese - Th ey besieged the palace and forced 
‘^'" 6 a " d * he ^ uee " to come to Pans and they kept them in their 
custody- This severe famine and the arrest of the king and queen 
marked the begmnmg of the Ilevoiution which took a serious turn 
with the passage of time. 

6. Immediate Cause. The weak finances of France was the 
immediate cause of the Revolution. Extravagance of the kings and 
his courtiers and the wars resulted in the financial crisis The 
national debt increased and France was on the verge of bankruptcy, 
in order to improve the economic condition of the country Loui/vi 
called the Council of the eminent French citizens and placed before 
them the resolution of taxing the privileged class. Most of the mem¬ 
bers of Council were against this proposal and decided that only the 
States General was competent to impose new taxes. Financial crisis 
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compelled the king to summon the States General in 1789A.D. It was 
an assembly of Three Estates, the nobles, the clergy and the commo¬ 
ners. The summoning of the States General brought about the Revo- , 
ution and Commoners, whose strength in the newly constituted 
States General was great, became the torch-bearer of the Revolution. 
Robertson says— 

“ The very mention of the States General was enough to see the 
French ablaze ft was as if a fradulant firm unable to meet its liabili¬ 
ties had been for/ed , at last , to lay its affairs before a meeting of its 
creditors .” / 

/ (C) Events of the Revolution. 

1. Fall of Bastille. The poor and helpless people, who col¬ 
lected with high hopes in Paris felt frus/rated. They at last attacked 
the prison of Bastille because this prison was considered to be the 
centre of government's tyranny. The rebels killed the watchmen of 
the prison and let loose all the prisoners. The fall of Bastille was 
taken, as the first step towards the end of monarchy. In England, 
Fox said out of joy at the fall of Bastille, “How much is it the 
greatest event that ever happened in the world , and how much the best." 

2. King and Queen brought to Paris. The rebels thought that 

in the Royal Palace, there was enough stock of food. For 
this reason in October, 1789 A.D., a crowd of women en¬ 

tered the Royal Palace and forced the king, the Queen 
and their associates to accom¬ 
pany them to Paris. They 
were of the view that by 
doing this they would 
continue to get enough food 
to eat. 

3. The Work of the 
National Assembly, 1789-1793 
A.D. The National Assembly 
of France met in 1789 A.D. 
to decide the fate of the 
country. It did some impor¬ 
tant work from 1789 to 1793. 

New constitution was framed 
for France. The autocratic 
rule of the French kings came 
to an end. It laid the founda¬ 
tion of democratic set-up. All 
the citizens of France were 
given equal rights. The pro¬ 
perty of the run away Clergy¬ 
men and Nobles was confi- 
cated. They were declared 
anti-national. 



Marie Antoinette 
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In 1791 A.D., King Louis XVI and his Queen along with their 
two children fled from Paris, but it was hard luck that they were 
caught within the frontiers of France. Prussia and Austria in order 
to help, the King of France, thought of attacking France. At last in 
April, 1792 A.D., war broke out. The freedom fighters of France 
defeated the armies of Prussia and Austria. In September, 1792 A.D. 
France was declared a Republic. In December, 1792, A.D. the 
National Assembly passed the following resolution— 

"The French Nation declares that it will treat as enemies every 
People , who refusing liberty or equality or removing them , may wish 
to maintain , recall or treat , with a prince and the privileged classes ; 
on the other hand it engages not to subscribe to any treaty and not to 
lay down any arms until the sovereignty and the independence of the 
people whose territory the troops of the Republic shall have entered 
shall be established and until the people shall have adopted the princi¬ 
ples of equality and founded a free and democratic governments 

On January 21, 1793 A.D. King Louis and his Queen ware 
sentenced to death. 

(4) Reign of Terror. The freedom fighters now started punish¬ 
ing the associates and supporters of the King. Thousands of 
clergymen and nobles were put to death. A Reign of Terror prevailed 
in the country from 1793 to 1794 A.D. In 1795, A.D a new constitu¬ 
tion of France was framed and the National Assembly was replaced 
by the 1 Directory' consisting of five members. 

(5) Directory's Rule , 1795—1799 A D. During the period 
between 1795 and 1799 A.D. the Directory could not function pro¬ 
perly. It failed to sdve the problems of the country. So in 1799 A.D 
Napoleon overthrew the ‘ Directory * and established a ‘Consulate * 
consisting of three 4 Counsels' . NapoleOn undoubtedly was the most 
and all-powerful Counsel. Although he was not a King by name, 
yet he enjoyed the powers of a King. In 1804 A.D., Napoleon 
declared himself as the Emperor of France. The revolution or the 
freedom movement was virtually over by 1799 A.D. though the 
Napoleonic Wars continued right upto 1815 A.D. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Nature of the Freoch Revolution. Tiie French Revolution was war of 
thoughts as well as war of weapons; Message of equality, liberty and fraternity- 
democratic set-up. the new philosophies of socialism and nationalization revo-^ 
lutionized the whole Europe. 

2. Causes of the Freoch Revolution. 

(1) Political Causes—(i) Arbitrary Rule, (ii) Inefficient administration. 
(iii ) Maladministration of justice (iv) Policy of over-central ; zation, (v) Weak 
Monarchy, (vi) Weakness of Louis XVI. ( vii) Responsibility of Queen Mari© 
Antoinette, (w//) Expensive Monarchy, (ix) Absence of any representative body. 
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(2) Sodal Causes—(/) Condition of the nobles, (if) Condition of the 
clergy, (///) Condition of the commoners. 

(3) Economic Causes—(0 Heavy National debt, 00 Defective system of 
taxation. 

(4) Psychological Casses— (f) Influence of the French Philosophers; * 
(li) The influence of the American War of Independence. 

(5) Severe Famine of 178R—This famine added to the miseries of the 
people and forced them to revolt. 

(6) Immediate Cause—In order to remove the financial crisis, the King 
summoned the States General which marked the beginning of the Revolution. 

3. Events. (0 Fall of Bastille, (U) King and Queen brought to Paris, 
(Hi) Work of the National Assembly from 1789 to 1793, A.D. (iv) Reign of Terror, 
(v) Directory’s Rule. 

EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
IN ENGLAND 

B7”Q‘ What contemporary and subsequent effects did thfe French 
Revolution baye upon Great Britain ? ( Important) 

(Pb. B.A. 1953, 65, 68, 71, 73 : Delhi B.A . 1964, 71, 72 ; 

Pb.M.A. 1959,61,65) 


Or 

Estimate the influence of the French Revolution on English 
Society and Political Thought. 

Ans. Influence on the British Political Thought. When the 
French Revolution took place, the British people welcomed it whole 
heartedly because they thought that in France the clergymen and the 
nobles had made the life of the common people quite miserable. 
Now those people were fighting for freedom and they had prepared 
a constitution of their own, ensuring Libery, Equality and Fraternity. 
Renowned poets like Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge wrote 
poems in praise of the French Revolution. They called the Revolu¬ 
tion as a dawn of the new era. For example, Wordsworth wrote, 

“ Bliss it was in that age to live, I 
And to be young was very heaven 

Fo.t at the news of the fall of Bastiile said, "How much is it, the\ 
greatest event that ever happened in the world, and how much the I 
bestr .1 


In England, came up many societies like ‘Society of Constitu¬ 
tional Infoi motion', ‘Society of Friends of the People', ‘London Cor¬ 
responding Society" They started correspondence with the Jacobin 
Club of France and some even wrote letters of congratulation 
to the National Assembly of France. These societies thought that 
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the constitutions of both the countries, France and England would 
be alike, and consequently the long standing enmity between’the two 
nations would also come to an end. 

But when the activities of the French revolutionaries took a 
drastic turn, terror rfeigned supreme and unrest prevailed throughout 
the country. The clergymen and the nobles were mercilessly 
butchered ; their property was attacked, the King and the Queen 
were imprisoned and all around there was reign of terror and law¬ 
lessness, the people in England felt horrified. They changed their 
views regarding the French Revolution. People desired to keep 
their country away from the influence of the Revolution. Burke 
the leader of the Whig party started calling the freedom fighters of 
France as the ‘ Architects of Ruin'. 

How far the French Revolution affected the political life of 
England is clear from the following account of the great British 
politicians of those days :— 

(1) Charles Fox's Attitude. Charles Fox, being an ardent 
lover of freedom, always raised his voice against injustice and 
cruelty. When the suppressed people of France started their move¬ 
ment for freedom, he felt excited and over-joyed at the fall of 
Bastille. He called it a great event in the whole history. When Pitt u 
started the policy of suppression, Fox opposed him. He was of 
the opinion that whatever was happening in France would certainly 
infuse a new spirit in the minds of the people of England, too. 

(2) Burke's Attitude. Burke, on the other hand, was deadly 
opposed to the French Revolution. He called the revolutionaries 
of France as ‘ Architects of Ruin'. He brought out his book entitled, 

“Reflections on the French Revolution" in 1790 A.D. In that book, 
he wrote that the germs of the French Revolution would cross into 
other countries and uproot their political stability. He further said 
that mere revolutionary reforms could not change the basic entity 
of a country which is like a living creature. He stressed the need of 
slow reforms in his country. Freedom could not be attained through 
violence, because it is the result of evolution and development. He 
again said in that book that the French people had proved them¬ 
selves a degenerated force by suppressing the fundamental human 
rights. He warned the people that the political power in France 
would soon be in the hands of the violent hands and its consequen¬ 
ces would be the establishment of despotism 1rf~France Contrary 
to the French Revolution, he praised the British Revolution of 1688. 

He spoke very high of the British Constitution. He said, "In the 
British Constitution there is a perpetual treaty and compromise going 

on , sometimes openly , sometimes with less observation . As the 

English Constitution was the best there was no justification for advo¬ 
cating reforms in it." 
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It is clear from Burke’s words that he did not want his country 
to be under the influence of the French Revolution. He asked all 
those who favoured the Revolution, a question, “ What is the cause 
of liberty , and what are those exertions in its favour to which the 
example of France is so singularly auspicious ? Is our monarchy to be 
annihilated , with all the laws , all the tribunals and all the ancient 

corporations of the kingdom ?. Is the House of Lords to be ^ 

voted useless ? Is episcopacy {or office of the Bishops) to be abolished ? C 

. Are all taxes to be voted grievances .? Are all orders , ranks , 

and distinctions to be confounded that art of universal anarchy, joined 

to national bankruptcy ....? For this great end is the army to be 

reduced from its discipline and its fidelity , first by every kind of 
debauchery , and then by the terrible precedent of a donative in the 
increase of pay ? Are the citizens of London to be drawn from their 
alleg'ance by feeding them at the expense of their fellow subjects V* 

Therefore Burke said, that if the dangerous philosophy of the / 
French Revolution was not checked, religion, property, universal / 
peace and democracy in the world would all be at stake. He advisen 
the British people to keep themselves away from the French Revolu¬ 
tion and its evil influence. 

(3) Attitude of Tom Paine and James William Godwin. Tom 
Paine in his book ‘ Rights of Mari 9 and James William in his book 
'Political Justice ’ opposed the views as were expressed by Burke. 
They tried to mould the public opinion of England in favour of the 
French Revolution. Tom Paine was of the opinion that the English 
people too could change their corrupt government and work for a 
political change. But the people of England rejected the views of 
these writers, because they did not approve of the terrorizing acti¬ 
vities of the French revolutionaries. Further more the English 
Public was not at all in favour of replacing. the monarchy by demo 
cratic Republic as had been set-up in France. 

2. Effects on Pitt's Domestic Policy. In the beginning Pitt 
welcomed the French Revolution because he always favoured radical 
ideas and reforms. He thought that there would be no enmity bet¬ 
ween England and France, since their constitutions would be alike. 

But when France witnessed the Reign of Terror and when religion, 
property and personal freedom, even the very humanity were in 
danger, he withdrew his support to the revolution. He even left 
the path of reforms in his own country. He tried his utmost to 
keep bis country away from the influence of the French Revolution. 
Supporting the policy of Pitt, a scholar has said, “ One cannot 
repair one's house in a hurricane Pitt not only susp ended all hi s, 
reformatory methods, but he turned a ConservativeTrom a Liberal. 

On account of the French Revolution the British people too faced 
many curbs on their freedom. To save England from the onslaughts 
of the French Revolution, Pitt took the following steps :— 

(1) In 1793 A.D. gcording to the Alien Act , all the foreigners 
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were turned out of the country. This step greatly checked the 
spread of revolutionary ideas. 

(2) In 1795, the Herbeas Corpus Act was suspended for some 
time. As such any one could be arrested and imprisoned without 
any trial. 

(3) According to the 'Suppression of Society Act\ all the 
societies’ which were spreading revolutionary ideas, were banned in 
the country. 

(4) The 'Seditious Meeting Act ’ empowered Pitt to ban all 
the political associations. 

(5) Censor was put on newspapers. All those papers which 
were found instigating violence and revolutionary ideas were severely 
punished. 

(6) The factory workers were disallowed to form 'Employees 
and Trade Unions '. 

' (7) Certain writers like ThelJwell and Hardy in England 

were punished for spreading revolutionary ideas among the public. 

(8) Pitt opposed all the moves which aimed at reforms and 
banned those societies which demanded reforms in the Parliament. 
For example, 'London Corresponding Society ”, ‘Society for Constitu • 
tion Information' were banned. In 1793 A D , a meeting comprising 
of 50 representatives of different societies was held in at Edin¬ 
burgh. These people were quite gentle ; they favoured freedom 
and equality ; they did not talk of any revolution during 
he discussion. Even then they were exiled for 14 years, simply 
tbecause they had participated in tne meeting Similarly many 
persons were jailed on the ground of even a simple doubt. 
According to Ersine May . “ The popular constitution was 

suspended /’ To this effect, Gregg said, "It is hard to excuse 
Pitt for repression so ruthless, so out of proportion to the 
moderate requests of the men he crushed. By social and 
political reforms he could have removed the just grievances which made 
them rebels against the government. It was unemployment , hunger and 
frustration aggravated by war as much as abstract ideas of the Rights 
of Man which caused the revolutionary ferment of the war-years The 
masses were ignorant and unarmed, their leaders sometimes Radicals 
who deserted them when t‘ey threatened Insurrection , sometimes work¬ 
ing men who were promptly imprisoned or transported or executed t 
somestimes young individuals whose enthusiasm for the Right of Man 
lent a temporary voice to a discontented people , before they too were 
silenced by taw .” 

3. Effects on Pitt’s Foreign Policy. Pitt was a peace-loving 
man. He wanted to keep England out of wars so that her progress 
in trade and industry might not be hampered. He wanted to regain 
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her power and reputation. But in 1792 A.D., when France won 
Belgium and opened the Scheldt river for shipping, England experi¬ 
enced a great jolt in the commercial field. France making Ostend a 
naval base* could cause a great loss to the British naval force. France 
declared war against Austria and Prussia and then on 1st February, > 
1794 A.D., she declared a *ar against England too. As such England^ 
had to join the war due to unavoidable circumstances. Pitt organized 
three coalitions against France. Although France was victorious on 
land but in the naval field, she could not stand against the Bnu^/ 
Navy. However, the defeat of Austerlitz in 1805 A.D. gave such a 
rude shock to Pitt that he died the next year, i.e. in 1806 A.D. 


After Pitt’s death, upto 1815 A.D., England was at war with 
France. In 1815 A.D., Napoleon was defeated at Waterloo and \*as. , 
taken as a prisoner. He was sent to St. Helena where his end cam^ 
in 1821 A.D. 


4. Social Effects. The French Revolution also jolted the 
social life of England. On account of this revolution, reforms 
pertaining to the Parliament and factories were suspended for about 
40 years. The people’s personal liberty was also denied to them. 
The newspapers were not allowed to publish articles in favour of 
the French Revolution. In this connection Dr. J.H. Plumb remarks, 
“The Revolution was very popular with most of the Nobles , in the fields 
of Literature and Art. It appeared that it would bring a change in the 
medteaval Institutions and old regime ■ It marked the end of monarchy 
and the power of the Church. There ushered in a new era which 
guaranteed personal liberty to all the human beings. In the fashion - 
ridden society where luxury and comfort were the objects to achieve \ 
the revolution proved a bomb-shell The nobles started realizing their 
worth and position in England. They also thought that they would 
also have to leave for other countries if they did not stop exploiting the 
working classesV 


Ramsay Muir also writes, “The main immediate result of the 
French Revolution in Great Britain was thus to bring to naught a 
promising movement of political reform and to diminish the traditional 
liberty of thought and speech which was the last precious inheritance 
of the British Commonwealth .” 


According to Southgate, “Many people who favoured reforms in 
the country had the apprehensions that these would mark the beginning 
of a revolution which might result in war and bloodshed " So it is quite 
clear that the social progress in the British society remained suspend¬ 
ed for 40 years to come. 


*. Economic Effects. 

N (!) Financial Difficulties. England’s national debt rose to a 

i great height. During the war times money was lavishly spent m 
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helping the Allies (Prussia, Austria, Russia etc.) and in the produc¬ 
tion of the war-material.' All the three alliances greatly exhausted 
the Funds. This created the feelings of insecurity in the minds of 
the people. They started withdrawing their money from the Bank 
of England. Pitt took immediate measures to check it. He declared 
the Bank notes as legal tender and stopped giving cash payments. 
The rich were tremendously benefitted by it, but the poor remained 
losers, since the prices touched their maximum heights. 

(2) Shortage of Food. After the French Revolution, the import 
of food from Poland and Eastern Europe into England stopped, 
which resulted in an acute shortage of food in the country. The price 
of wheat rose steadily. The uncertain economic conditions prevailing 
in the country affected the poor very badly. Wages were not raised 
proportionately. 

(3) Pitiable Condition of the Farmers. Demand for more pro¬ 
duction of grains in the country rapidly increased. The big landlords 
earned a lot by producing more and more of grains on their lands. 
The small farmers had to sell their farms because they would hardly 
make both ends meet due to fall in the production and annihilation 
of small scale industry. In this way the rich farmers flattened 
themselves at the cost of the petty peasants in the country. 

(4 ) Decrease in Trade. On the one hand, production rose on 
account of industrialization. On the other hand, the English goods 
could not be sent to foreign markets due to war. It resulted m 
decrease in the national trade, causing a severe set-back to the 
national economy. The Continental System as was adopted by 
Napoleon also jolted trade jn England, because all the countries which 
were on friendly terms with France broke away their commercial 
relations with England. 

(5) Pitiable Condition of the Labourers. The labourers had to 
work under hard conditions and on very poor wages. Their working 
hours were quite long, but they were also poorly paid. These unhy¬ 
gienic conditions were unfavourable to the labourers who were unable 
to maintain their health. Their condition grew so grave that according 
to the Poverty Act the people started taking grants for the welfare of 
their children. By taking grants, the rich people got \hc right to 
get more work from the labourers. The children who got these 
grants were offered petty jobs in the factories. They bad to put in 
very hard work for hours together in an inhuman manner. These 
circumstances made the life of the labourers no better than as if in hell. 
The labourers could not raise their voice for reforms and increase in 
their wages because their unions bad been banned. Even in the 
Parliament no such Bill pertaining to labour reform could be intro¬ 
duced, nor could any social association do anything for the 
welfare of the labourers, lathis way, the condition of the poor 
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labourers grew worse and both the society and the state became a 
mere spectator to see them dying of starvation and of hardships.^^^X 

6. Effects on Party Politics. After the French Revolution, 
cracks appeared in the Wnig Party. Charles James Fox and Edmund 
Burke were the two prominent leaders of the Whig Party. Fox 
looked upon Burke as his teacher in politics. But Burke was opposed 
to the Frencf^RevoIution. According to him, the French revolution¬ 
aries were the architects of ruin. VHe held that if the dangerous 
principles and of the French Revolution were not checked, the 
religion, the very democratic set-up and even the property of England 
would be endangered. He advised the people to remain aloof from 
the revolutionary elements. The supporters of Burke increased. 
When Burke and his supporters joined Pitt. Fox remained alone to 
lead the Whig Party which lost its popularity with the masses. 

7. Acceleration hi the Demand for Reforms. Although Burke’s 
ideas influenced the English people and apprised them of the dangers 
of the French Revolution, yet the slogan of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity on the pan of the revolutionaries attracted the attention 
of many people of England. Many people got inspiration f/om the 
French Revolution. V.D. Mahajan rightly says in this respect, *7/ 

is true that after three yean, things changed in England on account of • ' 
the later developments in France , but the thrill of the Revolution left a 
lasting impression on many minds and inspired many more. It goes 
without saying that the French Revolution intensified the love of liberty 
into a passion.*' 


Many top leaders of the country like Grey. Palmer, Thelwell 
formed the “ London Corresponding Society and Society for Consti¬ 
tutional Information" so that demand for reforms might be placed 
before the Parliament. They aimed at restoring the fundamental 
lights of the pcopie. These leaders who favoured liberties and dis¬ 
favoured the suppression of the rights of the people were, however, 
arrested, but when they were released by the court, Pitt introduced 
a bill in the Parliament seeking power for suppressing ail the 
demands for reforms. Although Pitt could suspend the demand for 
reforms with the help of the new laws, yet he failed to stop it 
altogether. After some time, this demand gained momentum and in 
1832 A.D., many reformatory moves were put before the Parliament. 

8. It Indirectly led to Irish Rebellion of 1798 A D. The Irish 
Parliament was under the control of such corrupt landlords who 
took no interest in the welfare of the people. They did nothing for 
the upplift of the poor people in the country. They, is fact, had 
no interest in reforming the miserable condition of their country-men 
who had been • suppressed both politically, economically and socially. 
The English Government had the right to grant honours, pensions 
and peerage in Ireland. The result was that the authorities of 
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.™" are . considered some of the best pieces of the English 
literature. Inspned by the Freneh Revolution, Wordsworth wrote- 


'"Bliss it was in that age to live, 
And to be young was very Heaven ** 


* it W 5 rcthc English people suspicious of ihose people who 

talked of fundamental human rights, is clear from Canning's writings. 
One of characters, Krife Gnnder, says— 

"/ should be glad to drink your honour's hialth in, 

A pot of beer y if you will give me six pence ; 

Bui for my part, 1 never love to meddle 
With politics , Sir. 

Friend of Humanity— 

“/ give thee sixpence ! I will see thee damned first— 
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Wretch ! who no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengence. 

Sordid unfeeling reprobate , degraded, 

Spiritless outcast !*’ 

It can obviously be said that the French Revolution influenced 
the English literature in general and the English poetry in particular. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 Influence on the British Political nought. ' Chaules Fox’s attitude. 
Burke’s attitude. Pitt left the policy of reforms. 

2 Effects on PUIS Domestic Policy. Policy of suppression, Aliens’ Act. 

Parliament. 

3 PUfs Foreign Policy. War with France; Three alliance; Pitt "‘“/hocked 
at the defeat of Austerlitz in 1805 A.D. and consequently Put died in 1806. A.D. 

4. Effects on Social life. Reformatory measures were almost abandoned in 
the Britith Parliament. 

5. Economic Effects , Economic crisis; shortage of food; Pitiable condition 
of labourers and farmers; Decrease in trade. 

6. Effects on Political Parties. Division of the Whig Parly; The Whig Party 
became less tilearal. 

7. Demand for Reforms in the Parliament. People were full of zest despite 
suppression. 

8. Irish Revolution. Revolt by United Irish Society in 1798 A.D.; Both 
the Parliaments of England and Ireland were united in 1800 A.D. 

9. Effects on English LUerature. The poets and the 

affected by the French Revolution and its ideals of Liberty. Equally 
Fraternity. 


University and other Important Questions 

1. What contemporary and subsequent effects did the French 

Revolution had upon Great Britain ? 

(Pb. B.A. 1943, 47, 52, 55. 75 ; K.V. 1973 ) 

2. Analyse carefully the attitude of the British People to- 

wards the French Revolution. ty * J ' 

3. Examine the effects of the French Revolution on social and 

economic condition of England. ( • 

4. Give a clear account of the social and economic changes 

which happened in Great Britain tn consequence of j^renen 
Revolution. \ • • • 
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5. Estimate the influence of French Revolution.on English 

society and political thought. (Pb. B.A . 1965 , 68) 

6. Trace the effects of the French Revolutionary and 

Napoleonic Wars on England. (Delhi A.B. 1971) 

7. How did the French Revolution influence English thought 

and politics from 1789 to 1815? (Pb. B.A. 1971) 

8. Explain how the British nation contributed to overthrow 

the domination of Napoleon 1 over Europe. (Pb. B.A. 1972) 

9. What were the effects of the French Revolution on 

England? (Delhi B.A. 1972) 


Qfiapter Sixteen 


The French Revolution and Napoleon 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WARS. 1793—1808 

Q. 1. Describe the causes and progress of wars between 
England and Revolutionary France between 1793 and 1803 A.D. 

Ans. Causes of Conflict between England and France. In 
1789 A.D., when the French Revolution started, the French people 
thought that they were going to attain independence as was prevail- * 

ing in England. But with the passage of time, the Revolution took 
a violent turn. It endangered the life, property and religion of the 
people. The result was that the people of England turned against the 
French Revolution. So much so, the English people wanted to 
keep their country aloof from the effects of the French Revolution. 

England did not want to goto wars with France, because the 
circumstances were not favourable. But forced by c,rcu ™ slanc * s 
she had to declare war against France on February 10, 1793 A.u. 

The following were the causes of England’s particlpationm the war 
with France :— 

(1) Possession of Belgium by the Revolutionaries. The Revo¬ 
lutionary people of France occupied Belgium and opened the river 
of Scheldt for navigation while according to the West Phalia Agree¬ 
ment, the river could be utilized only by Holland. By declaring 
the river open, the revolutionaries posed a great danger tor 
England’s safety. The French could easily use the river as a naval . 
both and endanger the naval strength of England, because 

this naval base, the French revolutionaries could attack tngiana 
quite easily. 

(2) Kings Execution. The English people considered their cons¬ 
titution the best in the world. In this connection Burke once wrote, 

“As the English Constitution was the best, there was no justification 

for advocating reforms in it /’ Although the English people opposed 
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jump into the war. But when on Feb. i, 1793 A.D. the French 
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par in the war which was indeed thrust upon her. Apprising the 
Parliament of the latest developments and the reasons ofEngland's 
‘f*!? 8 P a , r ‘ m waref * re against France, Pitt said on March if 1793 
A-D ‘ T^ any are ,he mo,ives wh,ch have induced us to enter into war 
.........The contempt which French have shown for a neutrality on our 

Par most strictly observed ; the violations of their solemn and pHahled 
faith ; their presumptuous attempts to interfere in the governnrrnt 0 f 
this country and to arm our subjects against ourselves ; to vitifv a 
monarch, the object of our gratitude. reverence end affection Aftet 
provocation so wanton, so often repeated, and so highly aggregated 
does not this become , on our part , a war of honour ; a war necessary 
to assert the spirit of the nation and the dignity of the British name." 

_ 2. Events. Many wars were fought between England and 

France during the period from 1793 to 1803 A.D. England had to 
enter into alliances with the other powerful nations of Europe in 
order to secure her own position. 

The First Coalition 1793-97 A.D. 


England was left alone by 1797 A.D. In 1793 A.D. the First 
Coalition among England, Russia, Austria, Spain was formed. 
According to this coalition, England would give financial assis¬ 
tance to these nations in their wars agaifist France. In the 
beginning, the French revolutionaries suffered many set-backs at the 
hands of this united front. But soon Carnot, Danton and St. Just 
infused in the minds of the revolutionaries such a patrotic spirit 
that they fought with great vigour and re-occupied Belgium 
and Holland. Consequently Prussia and Spain wtihdrew them¬ 
selves from the coalition according to the Agreement of Basle. 
When Napoleon crossed the Alps mountains, the'Austrian forces 
got nervous and had to quit the northern part of Italy. They had 
to enter into a degrading agreement with France in 1797 A.D. 
This agreement was known as the Treaty of Campo Formio. Italy 
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was now under the control of France. Russia too detached herself 
from England. In this way the First Coalition fumbled in 1797 A U. % 
thereby leaving England entirely isolated. 

(2) Success of England in Naval Battles. As mentioned above, 
France had succeeded in defeating the armies of the Allies on the 
land but she dared not confront with the naval forces of England. 
In 1794 A.D., the French navy was defeated near Brest In 179/ 
A D Lord Nelson crushed the French naval fleets at St. Vincent 
and Camper down. England, as a result of these victories, made 
her position secure and formidable. 

(3) Battle of Nile , 1797 A.D. Napoleon, now after the 
defeat of his naval fleet at the hands of the English navy, realised 
that it would not be easy for him to resist the naval attacks of 
England. He also realised that it was quite difficult for the French 
naval fleet to cross the English Channel. So he withdrew his forces 
from Europe, and proceeded towards Egypt. India too was on the 
list of his victories because Tipu Sultan of India had sought the 
French help against the British rule in India. Napoleon occupied 
Malta and then Egypt. But Nelson chased the French naval fleet 
and defeated it in the Battle of Nile in 1798 A D With this defeat 
Napoleon gave up his idea of the conquest of India, and went back 
to France. 

(4) .Causes of the Failure of the First Coalition. It was quite 
surprising that France alone challenged more than half the countries 
of Europe. She dismembered the First Coalition that was organized 
against her country. The following were the causes of the failure of 
the First Coalition 

(/) The forces of different countries of Europe lacked co¬ 
ordination with one another both in their approach and 
methods of warfare. They had before them only one 
object and that was to save themselves without caring 
for the other. 

(ii) The countries of the First Coalition also differed with one 
another and particularly in their ideals. Austria wanted 
to conquer Netherlands while England wanted that the 
French must leave Netherlands all alone. Russia and 
Prussia were interested more in occupying Poland rather 
than in defeating France. 

(Hi) T he Coalition countries did not take the French Revolution 
very seriously . They under-estimated the strength of 
France But when they had to face the attacks of the 
French revolutionaries, they felt nervous and panicky. 
When Napoleon crossed the Alps, the unsurmountable 
mountain, Austria at once left the idea of confronting the 
French forces. 
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(fV) The generals of the First Coalition were inefficient whers- 
as the French generals like Napoleon and Carnot had all 
the war-like qualities and military genius. 
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The French Revolutionary War, 1793 


The Second Coalition, 1798—1801 A.D. 

(I) Formation of this Coalition. When Napoleon was in Egypt 
he came to know that his country’s internal position had deteriorated 
considerably. Deriving benefit from this weak condition of France, 
tngland organized Second Coalition with Austria , Russia\ Turkey 
and Naples. England started giving a heavy financial assistance to 
these countries. As a result. Archduke Charles of Austria defeated 
the French forces across the Rhine. The Allied forces also occupied 
Minorca. Napoleon returned to France from Egypt and declared 
himself the First Consul of France. Soon the Czar Pal of Russia 
withdrew his country from the coalition. Then French forces defeated 
the Austrians in the Bat'les of Marengo and Hohenlinden and after 
that in 1800 A.D . forced Austria to enter into a humiliating Treaty 
of Luneville. Turkey and Naples also delinked themselves from the 
coalition. In this way, in 1801 A.D. England once again was rendered 
lonely. 


(2) Armed Neutrality of Russia , Denmark and Sweden. England 
had to face one more front. It was the coalition of Russia, Denmark 
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and Sweden. England had not permitted these to send their goods 
to France. Lord Nelson defeated the naval fleet of Denmark at 
Copen Hagen in 1801 A.D. and greatly disrupted the unity of the 
coalition. The new Czar Alexander I too entered into a treaty with 
England. 

(3 ) Treaty of Amiens, 1801 A .D. Napoleon after these wars 
realized that it would be difficult to defeat the English Navy. England 
too realized that she would not be able to face the French armies on 
land. As a result of this knowledge about each other, both these 
countries, who had been completely exhausted, were compelled to 
enter into an alliance. Pitt, the Prime Minister of England had 
resigned by that time. The next Prime Minister of England, Addington 
signed a treaty with France. This Treaty of Amiens had the following 
terms :— 

(0 France got back the West Indies. 

(/'/) Trinidad got from Spain and Ceylon got from Holland were 
given to England. 

(Hi) The Cape of Good Hope was restored to Batavia. 

(tv) The French forces were withdrawn from the Papal States. 

(v) Both the British and the French forces withdrew from 

Egypt. 

The Treaty of Amiens provided sufficient time to France to 
strengthen her military power This Treaty could not be permanent 
since, many things in this Treaty had not been clearly settled. 
Although England failed to achieve as much as did France, yet 
Addington agreed to the Treaty because he wanted to avoid war. 
Sharidan, a great scholar of England, writes about the Treaty of 
Amiens According to him it was tr a peace that everyman was glad of 
and no man was proud of 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. causes of the War. (/) The revolutionaries occupied Belgium and 
opened the river Scheldt for naval activities and tried to make a naval base at 
Antwerp (//) Execution of the King (in) The French declarations excited the 
people of England to go for a war. 

2. Events. Russia. Austria, Prussia and Spain entered into a Coalition 
in 1793 A.D. Holland and Sardinia also joined the Coalition. The revolutionaries 
invaded Belgium and Holland. Prussia and Spain came out of the Coalition. 
Napoleon crossed ihe Alps. Austria gave way. Nelson’s victories over France 
near Brest, at St. Vincent and Camperdown. Napoleon went to Egypt where ho 
was defeated in the Battle of Nile by Nelson. 
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THE NAPOLEONIC WARS, 1803—1815 A.D. 

.. 9 1 1 “I he Napoleonic W.r (18° 4 -15) that followed the brief 

nterval of the Peace of Amiens was for as a war waged in self defence 
to prevent the systematic subordination of Europe to a vigorous military 
despotism sworn to our destruction ” Discuss this statement of 
Treve, y an - ( Pb.M.A . 1963,66 ) 

Or 


“England was the principal architect of Napoleon’s ruin.” DIs- 
coss - (Pb. B.A. 1961; Delhi B.A. 1966) 

Ans. Even the Treaty of Amiens could not help both England 
and France to establish lasting peace because England was not 
prepared to vacate Malta and the French forces did not retreat from 
those areas. The English people thought that Napoleon was prepar¬ 
ing for another war. As a result, propaganda against France was 
started in the newspapers Cartoons caricaturing Napoleon and his 
companions were made in order to excite the English people against 
France. Napoleon was not happy at this situation. The result was 
that the war restarted between England and France in 1803 A.D. 

1. Reasons for calling it a Napoleonic War. There were many 
reasons which prompt historians to call the war which began in 
1803 A.D. as the Napoleonic War :— 

(1) In 1802 A.D., after proclaiming himself the First Consul of 
the Directory, Bonaparte changed his name to Napoleon. 


(2) This war cannot be termed as a Revolutionary War because 
whereas the revolutionaries had liberated the areas but the French 
forces now began to occupy the areas they invaded. 

2. Events of the Napoleonic War— 

(I) Events of 1803 and 1804 A.D. In 1803 A D., when the war 
was again declared, there was a very strong demand from the English 
people that Pitt should be once again the Prime Minister of England, 
because Addington, the then Prime Minister was not capable of con¬ 
trolling the shaky situation and as such he had failed as a Foreign 
Minister of the country. In 1804 A.D , the King George III had once 
again to appoint Pitt as the Prime Minister of England. : «'■ . 

0 

In 1804 A.D., Napoleon started gathering the French forces afc 
Boulogne with the intention of invading England. But seeing the 
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formidable naval forte of Britain, he had to divert his forces towards 
West Indites.- Be thought tfoat by doing so. Nelson would chase the 


French forces and in the meantime his forces would be in a better 
position to attack England. But this plan of Napoleon could not 
mature, because Nelson had come to know of Napoleon more and 
along with his naval fleet he joined Cornwallis in the English 
Channel. As a result, Napoleon gave up the idea of the invasion of 
England and soon he withdrew his armies from Boulogne. 

(2) The Third Coalition, 1805 A.D. In 1805 A.D , Pitt the 
Younger entered into the Third Coalition with Austria , Russia and 
Sweden so that he could remove the French forces from Italy, 
West Germany. Holland and Belgium. He also wanted to restore 
once again Piedmont to the King of Sardinia. France, on the other 
hand, prepared a very strong and tough naval fleet inorder to dis¬ 
member the Third Coalition. 

(3) Battle of Trafalgar ; 1805 A.D. In 1805 A.D., th,e 
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French General Villenueve alongwith his naval fleet which was 
stationed at Toulon, pro- 

* At such a critical junc- Nelson 

ture he said, 44 England expects every person to do his duty 9 He 
never lost heart. Boosting up the morale of his comrades, he said, 
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that pierced through his body proved fatal Although he died, yet 
the French fleet was completely defeated. So much so, Napoleon 
gave up hi* idea of invading England any more. Napoleon felt 
convinced that it was not within the reach of France. France- to 
crush the British Navy. 

(4) Battf* of Austerlitz , 1805 A.D. After the Battle of 
Trafalgar, Napoleon diverted his attention from naval forces to his 
land forces because he was confident of his success on land. In 

1805 A.D., he defeated the allied forces of Austria and Russia at 
Austerlitz. Austria had to enter into the degrading Treaty of Press- 
burg. With this treaty, ended the Third Coalition. Pitt was 
so deeply shocked at this defeat that he died the next year, i.e. in 

1806 A.D. 

In 1807 A.D., Napoleon defeated the forces of Prussia in the 
Battle of Jena. After that Russia was once again defeated in the 
Battle of Frlendland. With the result, Russia had to sign the Treaty 
of Tilsit, in 1807 A.D. In this way Napoleon terrorized the whole 
Europe. He began to be considered as the strongest man of the 
world. The Third Coalition had crumbled down. In the words of 
Southgate, "Napoleon's strength had reached the optimum. No other 
country except England could meet the challenge from France." 

(5) Napoleon's Continental System, 1806 A .D. After experienc¬ 
ing successive victories, Napoleon occupied almost the whole of 
Europe, however, he failed in pushing back the English fleet. In this 
connection Napoleon himself said, "It is more difficult to .send the 
French forces from Boulogne to Folkestone than to send them from 
Paris to Delhi." Therefore he thought of disrupting the trade and 
commerce of Eogland with the view to weaken her naval power. 
Napoleon wanted to shatter ihc economy of England so that she 
could not strengthen her navy against France. He himself said, 
“If he found it impossible to strike his enemy at the heart, he could 
cut off the supplies to the stomach." Thinking on these startegies, be 
issued orders from Berlin in 1806 A.D., and from Milan in 1807 
A.D. in which he forbade all European ships not to touch any 
British port and also to severe all their trade connections with 
England. Napoleon’s Decrees of Berlin and Milan are known in 
History as the Continental System. Regarding this Continental 
System it has been said —“The British Islands are henceforth block¬ 
aded All commerce with them is prohibited ; letter and packages with 
an English address will be confiscated as also every store of English 
goods on the continent within the borders of France and her allies ! 
every piece of English goods, all English vessels , and those laden with 
staples from English Colonies will be excluded from all European har¬ 
bours, including those of neural states.' 9 

In response to Napolean’s Decrees, the British Government 
issued ‘ Orders in Council’ according to which the neutral countries 
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of Europe were allowed to carry on their trade with France on this 
condition that their ships must pass though one or the other English 
port. Britain experienced some inconvenience because of Napoleda’s 
Continental System, because the Czar of Russia had agreed to boy¬ 
cott the British goods according to the Treaty of Tilsit. Prussia too 
promised France to boycott the British goods. Italy, Westphalia, 
Holland, Switzerland, etc. also turned against Britain Britain also 
alienated U S A. because the British officials also tried to search the 
American Ships. So much so, both these countries turned against 
each other. But France was also not free from problems. Her pro¬ 
blems were due to the following reasons 

(/') Vast Empire. The French Empire had spread over such a 
large territory that it was not possible for France to manage it be¬ 
cause she had not any powerful naval fleet. There Was no use 
of boycotting the English goods if any one of the Europeon coun¬ 
tries managed to- import them. In 1807 AD England occupied 
Heligoland and through the river route she started sending her 
goods to Germany. The British goods reached Spain via Gibralter, 
and Italy via Malta and Sicily. 

(ii) Monopoly of Britain. Britain bad monopoly of two kinds 
of goods—(a) the machine-made products like cotton and woollen 
cloth and (b) products like sugar, tobacco, tea. coffee which are 
grown in hot climate. Britain could live without the French product 
like silken cloth and other luxury goods but it was difficult for 
France to do without the afore-said things. There was no other 
way for France but to import such things from Britain. France 
made an experiment of making sugar from beet-root, but the produc¬ 
tion was too low to meet their demand. Napoleon needed clothes 
and articles of leather for bis armies. He had to import all these 
things from England. More than 50.000 over-coats were once im¬ 
ported from Britain. 

(Hi) Smuggling. Under Napoleon’s Continental System, trade 
activities in the open market were not possible The result was that 
smuggling started. Even the Allies of Napoleon felt the necessity 
of essential commodities, hence they did not take any strict action 
against the smugglers. But as a result of smuggling the price of 
even essential articles shot up like anything Such a thing naturally 
gave rise to many problems. People all over Europe, even that of 
France, had to face many hardships. 

(iv) Atrocities of Napoleon. Despite hardships, Napoleon 
continued his policy of boycotting the English goods. When he 
found that it was very difficult to check the smuggling of the British 
goods, he imposed a heavy excise duty, even up to 50%, on the 
British goods. Consequently, the prices rose up rapidly. The same 
year, he issued the Fountainebleau Decree . in which he brdered the 
confiscation of all British coeds found in the French Empire and 
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then those goods were to be destroyed. With the issue of this decree, 
the people of Europe had to face untold hardships and consequently 
there was a great resentment among the people against Napoleon. 
They attributed their hardships only to the rule of Napoleon. 

(v) Annexation of meny States. Napoleon did not refrain 
from using unfair means in making his Continental System a success. 
When Pope refused lo give his full consent to this System. Napoleon 
in 1808 A.D. annexed the Papal States in his empire. So much so, 
the old Pope was also arrested in 1809 A.D. He annexed Dali mat ia. 
Luben and many Austrian and German states. Napoleon also tried 
to grab Portugal and Spain too. These reasons led to the Peninsular 
War, which lasted from 1808 to 1814 A.D. 

(vi) The Peninsular War ( 1808—1814 ). Napoleon asked 
Portugal to boycott the British goods and confiscate the property of 
the British people. But Prince Jchn refused to do so. As a result, 
the French forces entered Portugal via Spam. Britain came to 
Portugal’s rescue. In this way, in 1808 A.D., there started, what in 
history is known as the Peninsular War. 


The people of Spain turned against their own administration 
because it had permitted the French forces to get into the Portugese 
territory. Napoleon applied his trick and succeeded in i"'inning over 
the Spanish ruler to his side. However, the people o. both Portugal 
and Spain were deadly opposed to Napoleon’s moves. Britain sent 
Sir Arthur Wellesly for the help of Portugal. He defeated the F rench 
forces at Vimiero. 


Hearing this news, Napoleon himself along with a huge army, 
numbering about 2 lakh reached Spain in 1808 A.D and occupied 
Madrid. Britain sent Sir John Moore with 27 thousand soldiers to 
Spain. The British soldiers under the able command of Sir Jonn 
Moore, cut the supply-line of the French forces. Napoleon sent his 
trusted general Marshal Soult to chase Sir John Moore. No douDt 
Sir John Moore was killed, but Marshal Soult suffered a severe 
defeat at Coruna at the hands of the British army. Consequently 
the British forces survived the French attack. 


Then to help Portugal, there came another British General, 
Sir Arthur Wellesly. by name. He occupied Oporto and compel.eo 
Marshal Soult to leave Portugal. From there Sir Arthur Wellesly 
entered the territory of Spain and won a victory at Taiavera. At this 
Napoleon sent Marshal Masser.a wiih one and a half lakh soldiers 
to face Sir Arthur Wellesly. Sir Arthur Wellesly cut oft the supply 
line of the French near the Spanish coast and checked the enemy s 
advance. Compelled by these circumstances and heavy odds, Marshal 
Massena retreated in 1811 AD. After that the French forces never 
dared to enter Spain. 
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In 1812 A.D. Sir Arthur Wellesly, who had been by now 
awarded the title of Duke 
of Wellington, entered 
Spain and won the victories 
of Salmanca and Vittorio. 

Joseph Bonaparte’s forces 
and their goods had to be 
abandoned, and as a result, 
the French had to get back 
from Spain. This defeat 
proved very fatal to 
Napoleon as Napoleon him¬ 
self once said ''Spanish ulcer 
has ruined me. It was a 
rmining sore or a constant 
drain oj /nancy and men." 

iyii) The Moscow Cam-- 
paign, It 12 A.D Russia's 
Tzar Alexander was fed up 
wifh the French Continental 
System. He relaxed the ban 
on the British goods . 

Consequently Napoleon 

attacked Russia with a great force of six lakh soldiers. In 1812 A.D., 
Napoleon defeated the Russians at Borodino and occupied Moscow. 
Bui he reached the city of Moscow only to find it completely burnt 
and ruined. Napoleon thought of returning to France, but it was 
noi easy for hint to do so because of the early snowfall in Russia. 
The result was that Napoleon’s army was held up in Russia due to 
heavy snowfall; The Russians on the other hand renewed their 
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attacks on the French. Out of six lakh French forces, only 
sixty thousand returned home safely. With this defeat, the Conti¬ 
nental System of Napoleon also collapsed. 

(8) Fourth Coalition , 1813—15 A.D. Napoleon's invasion on 
Russia was a complete failure ; consequently his military strength 
was shattered and his enemies got encouraged in defeating him 
at all costs. Consequently in 1813 A.D., the fourth Coalition 
came into existence. England, Prussia and Russia formed this 
Coalition but later on Austria too joined it. 

(9) Battle of Leipzig , 1813 A.D. Napoleon was surrounded by 
the allied forces at Leipzig. He called his forces from Spain. In the 
meantime, Wellington got the opportunity to attack and defeat the 
French forces at Vittorio This victory raised the morale of the 
Allied forces and in 1813 A.D., they gave a crushing defeat to 
Napoleon in what is called the 'Battle of Nations'. Now Napoleon 
was rendered helpless since all his resources had been completely 
exhausted. He had to surrender before the allied forces. Napoleon 
was taken into custody. He was sent as a prisoner to the Elba 
island in the Mediterranean Sea. Louis XVl’s brother Louis VI11 
was made the King of France. 

(10) Return of Napoleon and the Battle of Waterloo , 1815 A.D. 
After sending Napoleon to the island of Elba, the allied nations fell 
out over the question of booty they got. Many groups within the Coa¬ 
lition came into existence On March 20. 1815 A.D., a shocking news 
reached the Coalition parties that Napoleon had escaped from F.lba 
and reached France, where he was given a rousing reception by his 
old companions Louis XVIII fled away at Napoleon’s return to 
France. Napoleon once again took over the command of his forces 
and proclaimed that he would establish friendly relations with the 
Allies but they did not believe him. The Vienna Congress declared 
Napoleon as an enemy and disturber of the world peace. 

Wellington with 85 thousand soldiers from England and 
Blucher with one lakh soldiers from Prussia marched forward to 
crush Napoleon. On June 12, Napoleon marched on in order to 
make a sudden attack on the Allied forces and reached quite near 
the enemies’ camp and greatly surprised the Allied forces. Wellington 
said at this unexpected move of Napoleon, "So rapid was it and so 
well confined'*. First Napoleon attacked Blucher very severely and 
then the French Marshal, Ney detained tht British forces from join¬ 
ing Blucher. Wellington somehow managed to reach Waterloo. On 
June 18, 1815 A.D, a fierce battle was fought at this place. The 
English General Wellington got active co-operation of the Prussian 
forces. At last Napoleon had to accept his defeat. The French too 
deserted him at this critical juncture. He tried to run away but soon 
he was made a prisoner and was sent td St-. Halena where he died 
in 1821 A.D. 
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England was the main architect of Napoleon’s ruin because 
she not only formed the alliances but also helped the coalition parties 
with both men and money. The other Allied nations had suffered 
defeat thrice at the hands of Napoleon but only England remained 


unrufllcd and undefeated, if she had not boosted up the morale 
of the defeated nations and had not helped them, the coalition would 
have fumbled to pieces and the result would have been in favour of 
Napoleon who once had dreamt of conquering the whole Europe. 
England could stand against France only nn account of her naval 
strength. Moreover, the geographical conditions were quite favourable 
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to her. It was not an easy task for Napoleon to face the British 
Navy which was considered to be the best naval force in the whole 
of Europe. Furthermore, Nelson and Wellington, the two great 
generals of England proved very tough for Napoleon. One thing 
more, England never fought against France for occupying any other 
country’s territory but to defend her own country and save her 
honour. Napoleon on the other hand had something else in his 
mind, he was out to disrupt the economy of England and undermine 
her naval strength. England had to stand against France for her 
own defence. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Reasons for calling it the Napoleonic War. Napoleon after becoming 
the first Consul, changed his name from Bonaparte'to Napoleon. In the beginning 
France fought for her own liberation. Initially she did not fight to suppress 
other nations. 


2. Events of the Napoleonic War. The Third Coalition with Austria. Russia 
and Sweden ; Napoleon’s defeat at Trafalgar, through Nelson was killed; 
Napoleon won the battle of Austerlitz. 

0 

Napoleon's Continental System. It aimed at disrupting the economy of 
England and to ban her goods in the foreign markets. Rise in the prices of 
essential commodities. like woollen cloth, tea. tobacco, cottcn items and leather 
wares etc, Atrocities by Napoleoo; Interference in the internal affairs of Spain and 
Portugal led to the Peninsular War which resulted in the end of the Continental 
System. 


The Fourth Coalition. 1813-1815 A.D. Prussia. Russia and Austria joined 
England against France; Battle ofliipzig; Napoleon was defeated and sent to 
Elba as a prisoner; But soon he ran away to his country and once again regained 
his lost prestige. 




Battle of Waterloo. It was fought at the place known 
June 18, 1815 A.D; Napoleon was badly defeated by England 
Napoleon tried to run away but was held and made a prisoner. 
St. Helena where he died in 1821, A.D. 

#" N 

XL Q. 3. Give a brief life-sketch of Napoleon. 


NAPOLEON S LIFE-SKETCH 


as Waterloo on 
and her Allies; 
He was sent to 


Ans. Life-Sketch of Napoleon. Napoleon was born in 
1769 A.D. at Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica, an island in the 
Mediterranean Sea. His father's name was Carlo Bonaparte. Right 
from the beginning. Napoloon had a bent of mind to join the 
Military Service. Therefore he joined the Army when he was only a 
child. He sought military training at Btienne and in Paris. At the 
a 8 e of 16, he was promoted to the post of Second Lieutenant. In 
*792 A.D., he joined the French army and soon became a Captain. 
When he showed his capability at Toulan, he was promoted as a 
Brigadier General and was made the Incharge of Artillery. In 
•796 A.D , during the Rule of the Directory, he married Josephine, 
the widow of the French Commander-in-Chief. 
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When England formed an alliance, with Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, Spain, Holland and Sardania in 1793 A.D., Napaleon was 

given the command of 
the French forces in 
Italy in order to face 
the danger from the 
allied nations. From 
there he showed his 
great military talents 
by defeating Austria 
and Sardania and by 
occupying a major 
portion of Italy. In 
this way, he got Nice 
and Savoy from Sar¬ 
dania, Mantua and 
Venice from Austria 
and some portions of 
Italy from the Pope. 

Then he proceeded 
towards the capital of 
Austria, but the 
Austrian emperor 
entered into an agree- 
mem with Napoleon 
in 1797 A.D. This 
Treaty of Campo 
Formio enabled France 
to obtain the Austrian 
Netherlands. This Napoleon Bonaparte 

victory is considered as the greatest event in Napoleon's life, because 
whereas King Louis XIV had failed to occupy the lonion Islands. 
Napoleon succeeded to occupy the same With the defeat of Austria, 
the First Coalition organized by Pitt, the. Younger fumbled down in 

1797 A.D. 

On account of these victories, Napoleon became very popular 
with the French people The freedom fighters talked very high of 
Napoleon everywhere after the defeat of the Coalition, only England 
remained the only country who could face France. In order to de¬ 
feat England, the French Directory made Napoleon the Commander 
of the French forces. After his defeats at St. Vincent and Camper- 
down Napoleon understood that it was quite difficult for him to 
challenge the British Navy and to cross the English Channel. Then 
he proceeded towards Egypt and thought of lending help to Tipu 
Sultan and the Marathas against the British rule in India, But in 

1798 A D., he was defeated at the hands of Lord Nelson, an English 
■General. So he left his idea of going to India, Getting some infor- 
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In 1806 A.D., he hit upon another plan to defeat Fncland In 
order to curb the trade activities of England, Napoleon ic the 

Sp5?nn ta r Systc ™\F* ordin & io he asked all the countries 
of Europe to end their trade treaties with England otherwise he 
would mv.de those who would still continue their trade relations 
with England. But Napoleon had to accept his defeat in the 
Peninsular War. In 1812 A.D., Napoleon occupied Moscow but the 
people there burnt the city before he could get into it. He had to 

come back to France due to lack of supplies and strong opposition 

or the people of Moscow and heavy snowfall. Napoleon suffered 
a severe set-back in his Russian campaign. More than five lakh of 
his soldiers were killed there. 


Seeing Napoleon’s defeat, England, Prussia and Austria once 
again entered into a Coalition in 1813 A D. Consequently Napoleoa 
was defeated at Leipzig in 1813 A D. He was made a prisoner and 
sent to Elba in 1814 A.D. 


Napoleon escaped from his confinement in Elba in 1815 A.D. 
and returned to France where he was restored as a King. He made a 
S | attacK on fhc combined forces of England and Prussia. On 

loth June, 1815 A.D. he was defeated by the Allies at Waterloo. He 
A a r* C L PtUl . ecl ancl sent to St- Halcna as a prisoner where, in 1821, 
A u. he died at the age of 52. 
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CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF NAPOLEON 

Q. 4. Give an account of Napoleon's character, work and 
achievements. 

Or 

Discuss Napoleon’s claims to greatness. 

Or 

Assess the importance of Napoleon as a statesman in the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

Or 

Make a critical estimate of Napoleon Bonaparte and his role in 
in the history of France and Europe. 

Or 


«*i 


Napoleon was the greatest man tbit the history of mankind 
has ever produced”. Discuss the statement. 


Ans. It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of Napoleon 
because different writers have expressed different views about his 
career and character. Writers like Fisher, Mignet, Rose, Emerson, 
Hugo, Massion, Levy. Abbot. Thiers etc. have landed him upto the 
skies and they regard him as a gigantic spirit ; one of the greatest 
conquerors and rulers of the world, a great statesman, a successful 
administrator and child of the Revolution. But there are others who 
have painted him as a tyrant and devil. According to Guerard, 
Wells, Tainc, Guedclla etc., Napoleon was selfish, proud, ambitious, 
unjust, tyrant, robber, devil and the destroyer of the Revolution. 
The truth is between these two extremes . Napoleon was a man of 
great qualities but he had some defects also. 


1. Bright Side of Napoleon's Character— 

(/) Napolean as a Man. Napoleon was a man of great and grand 
personality. From an ordinary person, he became the Emperor of 
France on account of his exceptional qualities. From the very 
beginning of his career, he was very simple, hard-working and 
disciplined. In his student-life, he used to cook his food and wash 
his clothes with his own hands. His power of work was unlimited. 
To quote him— 

“Work is my element. Iam born and built for work. I have 
known the limits of my legs , I have known the limits of my eyes I 
have never known the limits of my work." 

He was a man with a strong physique and great physical 
strength. He worked for 18 hours a day. Once he travelled 90 
miles in three hours. In the Battle of Waterloo, he remained 37 
hours on the saddle of his horse and used to sleep for a while in some 
lone comer on his horse-back. 


THB FRBNCH * EVOLUTION AND NAWLBON ^ 

!t3tl 

"The word impossible is found in the dictionary of fools only •• 

W, t'ZZnlStu .-*“ "» «' *"»»• *, to, 

place”' ,e "” be " d ,ht «f “crct Mly and geographical 

p,r,oa , .m* y C, 'H N e‘5”i5““* V ' ry f ““>* ” d «™« 

"I am not a man like other men." He was a civilized and ml 

l^re.1 person. He bewitched his listeners. He had a swee “on K ue 

bv hfs°nl«n nfll |> nc fh evcr y bod y-. Josephine was so much impressed 

he w S ^Ki ? y , i hat . sb * ® arned him - Af '" his return from Elba 
Jie was able to gather 2,00,000 sold.ers by his irresistible attraction! 

To quote Caulalncourt— 

. “Enipcror's feelings were expressed through every pore. When he 

chose, nobody could be more fascinating." 

.. . Napoleon was a very kind and tender-hearted man. He loved 
tus friends and comrades like Lannes, Nae, Murat. Junot etc. from 
of hls hear . t - . H « v<e P t bitterly at the death of Lannes. 
Napoleon was a very jovial fellow. Once a mad man t. Id Napoleon 

rouslv® e ,?j‘i. en J le , arin § ' bis > Napoleon remarked humo¬ 

rously, You should have disclosed this secret to somebody else." 

to be N s a h P o°u °h„r aS a 8 - Cat ° rat0r 3 » 3 ' Vriler - His speeches used 
£ his foSul wJr Cry , T re$SIVe - H ' u COUld influence the audience 
to JosVnhfn. r and a ; gu T n,S .' Hls articles and letters written 
to Josephine *f st i f y ,he . fact that he was a writer of outstanding 

of 32 books W Tn .h ’ 300 3rt,C,eS "££ h were Published in the shapf 
or jz oooics—In this connection Fisher says— 


'dents. 


“He was the prince of journalists, the father of war correspon- 


•ver«.it™ thC abo . ve J ^ription, it is clear that Napoleon was a 
versatile genius and had a gigantic personality. To quote Mignet— 

"Napoleon was the most gigantic being of modern times." 
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(2) Napoleon as a General. Napoleon was a general of out¬ 
standing merit. He became the Commander of the French Army~ 
and then the Emperor of France by virtue of his extraordinary 
military genius. He was very brave, bold, courageous and dauntless. 
About his courage, he used to say— 

"I regard myself as probably the most daring man in war who 
has ever existed." 

He could infuse new spirit and life in the minds of ordinary 
persons. He chose his generals from the ordinary soldiers and 
helped them in rising to great heights. He was very skilful in the 
art of warfare. His speeches were very inspiring. He looked to the 
comfort of his soldiers who were always ready to make any sacrifice 
for him. 

(3) A Great Conqueror. Napoleon was a great conqueror. He 
conquered Italy, Holland, Portugal and Sweden. He humbled the 
powerful countries like Austria, Prussia and Russia. He left no 
stone unturned to bring England to her knees. By 1810 A.D., he had 
established his sway over almost the whole of Europe except 
England. He extended the boundaries of his empire by his astoun¬ 
ding victories and made France the most powerful nation in Europe. 
Napoleon ranks with Alexander, Caesar and Charlemagne as one 
of the greatest conquerors in the history of the world. 

(4) As cm Administrator. Napoleon was not only a great 
conqueror but also an efficient and able ruler and administrator. 
He removed chaos and anarchy from the country, introduced many 
reforms in the administration and established an efficient system of 
administration in France. It is rightly said— 

“//fa life end that alone stood between France and Civil War." 

.Some historian has aptly remarked— He (Napoleon) found 
chaos , left order ; found anarchy , left hope' 9 He established a strong 
and centralized government which ensured political order in France 
He took great pains to promote national education. In order to 
improve the economy and finances of France and to encourage trade 
and industry, he established the Bank of France. He did not 
impose the income-tax. He promoted art and literature. He built many 
roads, canals, bridges and buildings. He enhanced the grandeur 
and splendour of Paris. His Civil Code is the greatest contribution 
to France. It is based on the principles of equality and justice. He 
carried out the principles of social equality by throwing 
careers open to talent He organised the work of the Revolution 
and established a new social order based on the revolutionary ideal 
of equalitv He left no stone unturned to stabilize the fundamental 
concepts of the Revolution and to enrich the life of the people. That 
is why he is called the 'Child of the Revolution', by many writers. 
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(5) As an Organiser ana Statesman —Napoleon was an organiser 
and statesman of a higb order. He not only established an efficient 
administrative system in France but also conquered Italy and 
Germany and organised a new set-up there which went a long way 
in the unification of these countries later on. His wide outlook, 
his efficient and centralized administrative system, his reforms, civil 
code, abolition of special rights, his opening of the careers to talent 
etc. testify to his statesmanship, organizing capacity and capa¬ 
bility. It has been rightly said— 

“The last of the series of benevolent despots , he was at the same 
time one of the first of the treat modern statesmen 


2. Dark Side of Napoleon’s Character 

While Napoleon’s friends and admirers have showered enco¬ 
miums on him, his enemies and opponents have painted him as a 
devil. They called him the 'Tyrant of Europe'. In their opinion, he was 
unjust and tyrant and wanted to establish his despotic rule over the 
whole of Europe, in order to realize his ambition, he killed a large 
number of persons and created chaos in many countries of Europe. 
His defects have been Enumerated below : 

(l) Too much Ambitious. Napoleon was too much ambitious. 
He was hungry of fame, power and conquests. He used to say— 

"There is one thing to do in this world and that is to keep acquit 
ing more and more money and power.*' 


He was an imperialist to the backbone, and wanted to extend 
the boundaries of his empire beyond limits. He wanted to establish 
his domination not only in Europe but‘also in the East. In 1812, he 


wrote— 

"We are going to make an end of Europe and then to throw our - 
selves and become masters of India." 

His ambitions soared so high that he aspired to follow the 
footsteps of Alexander and become the conqueror of the world^ In 
order to realize his ambition, he destroyed the peace of Europe ana 
threw lakhs of soldiers into the jaws of death. He deprived the people 
„f , he conquered territories of their wealth and freedom. These 

people began to hate and condemn him. About 4.M,°0° people 
were killed in 60 battles fought by him for ,hc .'/‘I 1 ! ' / 

cherished dream of his life. His high ambitions enab ed him to reach 
the zenith of his power but later on led him towards decline. His 
Irnhkions forced him to promulgate the Continental System start the 
Peninsular' Warand invade Russia All these plans ultimately proved 

fatal for fiim. 

(21 h.s Vanity. Napoleon’s early successes and conquests 
turned his head and he became proud. He ascribed the cause of h,s 
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. success to his physical strength and intellectual power and genius. 
He was so proud of his wisdom and ability that he stopped consult¬ 
ing his trusted, able, experienced and far-sighted friends, well-wishers 
and officers. He thought his judgment and plans to be the best and 
infallible. But his judgments and plans were often faulty and led to 
hit downfall. 

(3) Selfish. Napoleon was a man with gigantic powers but he 
was selfish. He used his powers for his own selfish ends. For the 
realization of his selfish ends, he flouted moral principles and used all 
kinds of fair and uofair means. He also depended on deceit and 
trickery. After taking the reins of administration in his hands, ne 
used his administrative powers for his selfish motives. In order to 
enhar ;e his powers and fame and satisfy his thirst for the expansion 
of his entire, he fought many battles. Had he used his powers for 
the welfare of the people, he would not have destroyed the peace of 
Europe. He used his powers for destructive and not for constructive 
purposes. He rose to the height of his glory by dint of revolutionary 
ideals, but by grabbing power he curbed the spirit of the Revolution. 
When he became the First Consul, he said— 

“ Citizens , the Revolution has turned to the principles with which 
it began. It is at an end." 

(4) His Family Ambitions. Napoleon was not only selfish but 
betieved in showing favour'tism and partiality towards his kith and 
kin. He wanted to create i dynasty of kings. After conquering many 
territories, he became the king-maker. He distributed money and 
land among his relatives. He made his brother Louis, the King of 
Holland, Jerome that of Westphalia and Joseph that of Spain. After 
the conquest of Italy, he himself became her emperor. People began 
to hate him for his selfishness and favouritism. 

(5) No Faith in Religion. Napoleon had no faith in religion. He 
never cared for morality and spiritualism. He made religion as an 
instrument for advancing his political ends. He did not hesitate to 
deceive people in the name of religion. He showed his faith in 
Catholicism but in actual practice he was a materialist and had no 
faith in Christ. He did not spare even the Pope. He arrested him 
and annexed his kingdom to his empire. It was a clear proof of the 
hollowness of his faith in religion. To quote him— 

“People say I am a Papist. I am nothing. I was a Mohammedan in 
Egypt, I shall be a Catholic in France" 

6. Opposed to the Ideal of Liberty —Napoleon was opposed to 
the revolutionary concept of liberty and hated the romantic actions 
taken in the name of freedom. He was of the view that social 
and economic inequalities gave birth to the Revolution so he tried 
to establish a new social set-up based on equality by depriving the 
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i,>eople of their freedom. The result was that lie became an autocrat 
and established his despotic rule in Franoe. To quote Goerard— 

“The worst tendencies of Ancient Regine and of the revolution to¬ 
wards absolutism were renewed and strengthened . The progress 

of material prosperity may have been hastened by a few years, but the 
soul of France was shackled for a century" 

Keeping in view the defects in his character, some writers have 
called him the destroyer of the Revolution and a child who killed 
his mother. 

3. Views of various Writers about Napoleon—Views of different 
writers about Napoleon are given below. According to HaroM— 

“This supreme combination of intellect and energy gave Napoleon's 

mind a magnetic, almost supernatural power . a power that seems to 

radiate from his pictured features and endows his very name with 
magic." 

According to Talleyrand —“His (Napoleon's) genius was unbeliev¬ 
able. His has been the most astonishing career that has been witnessed 
for the last thousand years. He was certainly the most extra-ordinary 
man I ever saw and in my opinion the most extra-ordinary man that 
has lived for many centuries." 

In the opinion of Leon Bioy—“ Napoleon is the face of God in 
darkness." 

Holland Rose says —"He ( Napoleon ) was the greatest Emperor and 
organiser of all times who left France weaker and his enemies stronger 
than before his appearance in the arena." 

Thiers has expressed his views about Napoleon in the following 
words— 

“In war Napoleon was guided by his genius , in politics by his 
passion." 

According to Dr. Sloane —"The empire of Napoleon was like a 
brilliant bubble on the stream of timer 

To quote Guerard —“Granted that beneath all his imperial bluff, 
there had been solid achievements, still, they were purely material 
and constantly obtained at the expense of variety and Initiative" 

Fisher says—“ Bonaparte came to close the romance of Revolution, 
to heal the wounds, to correct the extravagance and to secure the con¬ 
quest. He stood for the restoration of peace and confidence, tor 

building up of commercial credit , retrieving of military prestige ana 
mending of educational machine" 
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According to Flenley— 

"He was the child and heir of the French Revolution , who, if he 
completed the destruction of liberty , yet preserved equality and built 
into the enduring laws he gave to France /’ Napoleon himself said— 
‘7 closed the chasm of anarchy / cleansed the revolution ." 

To quote Gottschalk— "Although Bonaparte has frequently been 
reviled as an unscruplous dictator and conqueror , his regime may also 
be looked upon as an effort to provide a synthesis of the old and and 
the new for the war-weary and revolution-weary France of his day." 

So we learn that Napoleon was neither a perfect angel nor an 
outright devil. He was a human being who had amazing qualities, 
as well as certain defects also. He was a versatile genius and pos¬ 
sessed extra-ordinary physical and mental powers and did extra¬ 
ordinary work. He was a great conqueror who fought many bloody 
battles and shed the blood of lakhs of people. He deprived the 
people of their territories and also of their independence. He 
was over-ambitious and wanted to‘conquer the whole world. 

But his ambitions proven suicidal for him and led him towards 
decline. He regenerated France and established a new social order 
based on equality, removed chaos and disorder and introduced 
many reforms. On the other hand, he led France towards its des¬ 
truction also. In spite of his defects, it cannot be denied that he 
was a great man on the whole and his contribution to France and 
to the whole'world is really very important. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Character and Achievement of Napoleon 

1. Bright Side of his Character— (I) Hard working, genius, fascinating 
personality, jovial, a greater orator and writer. (2) A successful General. (3) An 
efficient administrator. (4j A great conqueror. (5) An organiser and Statesman. 

2. Dark Side of his Character— <I) Too much ambitious. (2) Proud (3) 
Selfish. (4) His family ambitijns. (5) No faith in religion. 

He was neither an angel nor a devil. He had good qualities and certain, 
defects also. 

CAUSES OF THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON 

Q. 5. What were the causes of the downfall of Napoleon ? 

( Important) 
Or 

Why was Napoleon defeated ? (P.U. 1952 , 53, 57) 

Or 

Describe briefly the various factors that were responsible for the 
downfall of Napoleon. (P.U. 1965) 

Or 

“The Spanish ulcer ana the Moscow campaign ruined Napoleon, 
Discuss the statement. 

Arts. Causes of the Downfall of Napoleon. At the time of the 
Treaty of Tilsit (1807), Napoleon was at the height of his glory and 
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power. He dominated not only France but also the greater part 
of Europe. He was the Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
He was the Emperor of Italy. He had arrested Pope and seized h is 
kingdom. He had conquered Holland also. He had installed Joseph 
on the throne of Spain, Jerome in Westphalia and Maura in Naples. 
Russia and Prussia were his friends. He had become the emperor of 
such a large empire only by dint of his power and genius. However, 
after 1810 A.D started his downfall. After his defeat in the Battle of 
Waterloo in 1815 A.D. he was imprisoned and exiled to St. Helena 
where he died after six years in 1821 A.D. The main causes of his 
downfall are given below : — 

(1) Limit to Human Capacity. Napoleon was a genius. He 
possessed high intellect and high imaginative power. But he was 
a human being and there is a limit to human capacity. He was not 
an exception to it. He wanted to perform miracles in no time. He 
had too many irons in the fire. He wanted to accomplish all the jobs 
in hand, all alone. The result was that he could not complete them 
single-handed over, therefore, he failed in the end. 

(2) Napoleon was ambitious . Napoleon was over, ambitious 
He had extended the boundaries of his empire to an unlimited extent. 
His empire had become unwieldy. His early successes turned his head 
and his ambitions started soaring so high that he began to dream of 
becoming a world-conqueror. In order to realize his ambitions, he 
conquered many nations and deprived them of their freedom. But 
they became his enemies. He used brute force for the fulfilment of his 
aims and did not realize that mere brute force cannot bring success. 

(3) Napoleon's Pride. Napoleon’s successes had made him proud 
and haughty. He always boasted of his genius and capabilities. He 
thought himself to be so wise that he never consulted his seasoned 
counsellors because, in his opinion, his judgments were correct and 
infallible. He never took advantage of the experience and foresight 
of intellectual genius like Fouche and Talleyrand. Most of his 
judgf ents proved faulty and brought about his downfall. During his 
campaign in Spain he once remarked— 

“/ may find the pillars of Hercules in Spain , but I shall not find 
the limits of my power. I have seen nothing so cowardly as these 
Spanish nobles and troops.'' 

Thiers, the President of the Third Republic in France, once 
wrote about his downfall— 

“// was his judgment that degenerated and proved to be the cause 
of his failure .” 

(4) Policy of Over-centralization. Napoleon was so proud of his 
ability and capabilities that he followed the policy of over-centraliza- 
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tioo wd concentrated all the powers in bis own hands and never 
shared his powers and responsibilities with his officials, In 1799 A,D., 
he got full oontrol over the legislature and the executive. Later on, 
he established his domination over the judiciary and the local self* 
government also. This increased his burden beyond limits. The 
people bad do hand in the administration and consequently they lost 
initiative and enthusiasm in all matters. This policy of over-central!** 
zation brought inefficiency in the administration and ultimately led 
to his fall. 

(5) Despotic Rule. Napoleon had spent the early part of his life 
in helping people to free themselves from the bondage and tyrannies 
of autocratic rulers. But when he took the reins of administration in 
bis own hands, he began to behave like a despotic ruler. His rule wai 
based on the principle of equality and he deprived the people of their 
freedom. After establishing his autocratic rule in FraUoe, he tried 
to crush the revolutionary sentiment of liberty which had infused new 
life and energy in the people of France and enabled them to eradicate 
despotic rule in the country. His autocratic rule became Intolerable 
to the people and they began to condemn him. 

(6) Napoleons Empire was based on Force. Napoleon’s unwieldy 
empire was based on force. His continuous conquests enabled him to 
establish a vast empire which was not properly organised. The people 
of the conquered territories had no say in the administration and it 
was not based on their sweet wiU. They hated the foreign rule. They 
feared the tyrannical rule as they were forced to obey. They were not 
loyal to their master who committed numerous atrocities on them. 
Napoleon's rule was based on force and was also maintained by 
force. In this connection Hazen says— 

“ Built by war , by conquest , it was necessary environed by the 
hatred of the conquered. With every advance , every annexation , it 
annexed additional sources of discount. Based on force , ft could only 
be maintained by force.*' 

The empire based on force contained the seeds of its destruction. 
The foundation of this vast empire was indefinite and weak. This 
empire came into being on account of Napoleon’s genius and its 
permanence depended on his life and fortune. When he began to lose 
power, there v*ere revolts on all sides which led to his downfall. In 
this connect on Prof. Hazen says— 

44 Founded and up held by his genius alone , the permanence of his 
empire rested solely on his life and fortune 

(7) His Militarism. Napoleon possessed a very large and power¬ 
ful army. He subdued almost the whole of Europe by his military 
strength. But his trained and experienced generals and soldiers were 
killed in incessant wars fought by him. These heavy losses practically 
crippled the military strength of France. He introduced conscription m 
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Fraoce and raised an army of new recruits to face the Allies. This 
new army was not properly trained, disciplined and well-equipped. 
It lacked the ardour and zeal of that army which had won the battles 
of Austerlitz and Jena. So it failed to face the Allies. The French 
were tired of his militarism, so he recruited Germans, Poles, 
Italians etc. in his army. His new army was not a national army. 
It was not homogeneous but heterogeneous. Napoleon used to station 
bis troops in conquered territories which had to bear their expenses. 
People hated them because they were instrument of repression and 
misery. His militarism which helped him to bring the whole of 
Europe under his sway also led to his downfall. His army failed to 
face the combined army of England, Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
To quote him— “God marches with the biggest battalions.'' and 
as the enemies of Napoleon raised armies bigger than his own, God 
was bound to march along with them and that was to result in their 
victories. 

(8) The Continental System. Napoleon had humbled all the Euro¬ 
pean countries except England. He regarded England as his avowed 
enemy and wanted to bring her to her knees. He could not invade 
England directly in the absence of a powerful navy. He knew fully 
well that England’s trade was the source of her strength. In order 
to ruin her trade he introduced the Continental System. But the 
promulgation of the Continental System was his great blunder which 
preved fatal for him. He could not enforce this system for 
want of a powerful fleet. He compelled the vassal states to accept 
it It ruined their trade and commerce. It led to scarcity of 
food and rise in prices in the European countries. It added 
to the sufferings of the people of Europe. It soon led to the breach 
with the Allies and he lost their sympathies. When Portugal and 
Spain refused to accept it, he was entangled in the Peninsular War 
which hastened his decline. To quote Madelio— 

“The Continental System of Napoleon was the principal tragedy 
In the drama of his fall." 


(9) The Peninsular War. Napoleon wanted to enforce the 
Continental System in Portugal and Spain. But they refused to 
oblige him. At this. Napoleon impelled the King of Spam to 
abdicate. He arrested his sou Ferdinand and installed his brother. 
Joseph, on the throne of Spain. It hurt the national feelings of the 
Spaniards and there was a meat national upsurge in Spam against 
Napoleon. Napoleon was thus involved in the Peninsular Warfbr_a 
long time and and it proved suicidal to him. To quote Nupok^n— 

“// was the Spanish ulcer that ruined me." 

(10) Conflict with the Pope. Napoleon 

sb sfeKsas 
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to the French Empire. People declared him to be an atheist. 
Napoleon’s action antagonised the Catholics of Europe and, there¬ 
fore, he lost their sympathies. Even the Catholics of his own empire 
became hostile to him. 

(11) The Russian Campaign. The Continental System proved 
very harmful for Russia, so the Czar refused to abide by it. Napoleon 
invaded Russia with a large army in 1812 A.D. His Russian Cam¬ 
paign was a great blunder. It proved fatal to him. A large number 
of soldiers died of intense cold, disease and shortage of food and 
clothes. The Russians killed many French soldiers by their guerilla 
warfare. His grand army was smashed. This campaign crippled his 
military strength and gave a great blow to his power and prestige. 
Austria and Prussia felt encouraged and began to organise themselves 
against him. When his military power was reduced, his empire fell 
like a house of cards. To quote Prof. Hazen— 

But for the Moscow Campaign of 1812 , he might have realized 
the conception , he afterwards described at St. Helena , of European 
System, a European Code of Laws and European Court of Appeal. 
There would then have been one people throughout Europe .” 

(12) Spirit of Nationalism. Napoleon conquered many coun¬ 
tries and re-shaped the map of Europe. He repressed the people of 
the conquered territories and caused them untold miseries. He 
deposed their rulers and placed his brothers and relatives on the 
thrones of these territories. He deprived them of their freedom. 
Napoleon wanted to enslave them for the sake of his personal glory. 
It hurt their national self-respect. His unjust and tyrannical rule 
awakened the feeling of nationalism in Spain, Austria, Prussia, 
Russia etc. and inspired them to rise and oppose Napoleon and put 
an end to his power. 

(13) Selfishness of Napoleon. Napoleon's selfishness and 
favouritism also proved to be a cause of his decline. After reaching 
the zenith of his power, he became the king-maker and installed his 
brothers and relatives on the thrones of the conauered territories. 
Joseph became the ruler of Spain, Louis of Holland and Jerome of 
Westphalia. He himself became the Emperor of Italy. But it produced 
discontentment among the people and they began to hate, condemn 
and criticise him. It gave a severe blow to his honour and fame. 

(14) Ingratitude of his Relatives. Napoleon treated his rela¬ 
tives kindly but they were ungrateful. They did not help him in 
crisis. On the other hand, they multiplied his difficulties. Caroline 
and Jerome were responsible for the end of his power in Italy and 
Germany. Joseph fled away from Spain. In 1810 A.D., he com¬ 
plained to Metternich about his relatives in the following words-* 

“My relatives nave done more harm than I have done them 
good.” 
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(15) Naval Power of England. Naval power of England was 
superior to that of France. England had established her superiority 
over the seas. Tne English defeated the French fleet at St. Vincent 
ana Lamperdon. Lord Nelson inflicted crushing defeats on Napo¬ 
leon at the Battles of Nile and Trafalgar and smashed his naval 
power^ Napoleon organised a large army to invade England but the 
cnglish Navy and English Channel stood in his way. Superior naval 
power of England was much responsible for the failure of the 
Continental System and thwartine the ambitious plans of Napoleon. 

(16) Strong Finances of the English. The economic condition 
of England and her finances had greatly improved because of the 
industrial Revolution in that country. Because of that England could 
put up a long struggle against France. England organised various 
coalitions against France with the co-operation of other countries 
and helped them with men, money and material and ultimately she 
suceeded in defeating Napoleon. It has been rightly remarked that 
Napoleon was not defeated in the Battle of Waterloo but in the 
textile mills of Manchester and blast furnaces of Birmingham. 
Egnland was the most determined and persistent enemy of Napoleon. 
England remained constant in her opposition and her successful 
plans against Napoleon went a long way in thwarting his designs. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Causes of the Downfall of Napoleon. (I) Limit to Human capacity. (2) 
Napoleon was Ambitious. (3) Napoleon’s prido, (4) His Policy of over- 
centralization. (5) His Despotic Rule. (6) Napoleon’s Empire was based on 
Force. (7) His Militarism. (8) His Continental System. (9) The Peninsular 
War. (10) Conflict with the Pope. (II) Russian Campaign. (12) Spirit of 
Nationalism. (13) Selfishness of Napoleon. (14) Ingratitude of his relatives. 
(15) Naval Power of England. (16) Strong Finances of the English. 


THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM OF NAPOLEON 

Q 6 Describe the Continental System of Napoleon. Why did 
It fail ? Why was it one of the greatest blunders of Napoleon ? 

( V. Imp.) 


Or 

Why did Napoleon adopt the Continental System ? How did it 
operate ? How did it afTect his e npire and other states of Europe ? 

Or 

What was the Continental System ? How far was it responsible 
for Napoleon's downfall ? 

Ans. 1. Why did Napoleon adopt the Continental System ? 
By 1807 A.D., Napoleon had humbled Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
England was his only enemy which could not be subdued. He had 
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«|ill to deal with the English. He made a plan to invade England in 
1803 A.D. but he failed miserably. The English, ruined his fleet m 
the Battle of Trafalgar in 180S A.D. and[ smashedi the Navy of 
France He was fully con vinced that it Q difficult to defeat England 
with the help of the French fleet and armiea If the French armies 
had established their superiority on land, the Bmtsh Navy had estar 
blished its supremacy over the sea. But Napatooa was bent upon 
bringing England to her knees. But, the English Channel and navy 
were a great hurdle in his way. To quote Mm 

‘7/ is easier to send troops from Paris to Delhi than from Bou¬ 
logne to Folkestone 

After his failure to attack England dixtttly. he thought a/ 
invading her indirectly. He was of tho view ^ P lh£ ,- S i£* rce . 
strength of England was her trade. He called the English a NaUon 
of Shopkeepers’ and so he wanted to carry on cconoHuc war against 
them and destroy their prosperity which depended on ttade. Such 
ap advice was given to Napoleon by Montgalflard in these words 

"It is through her commerce that England must he attacked ,'to 
leave her of her gains in Europe , Asia and America is to leave her 
arms , to render conflicts and wars eternal. To destroy British com¬ 
merce is to strike England to the heart." 


Napoleon thought that if he could ruin her trade and commerce 
and close foreign markets to British goods, her prosperity would ** 
destroyed, her factories would close down and thousands of labou¬ 
rers would be thrown out of employment and there would be an 
internal disorder and revolts in England. By killing her tracks he 
wanted to bring England on the verge of bankruptcy and make; it 
impossible for her to carry on incessant war against France. By 
crippling her economy, he thought of forcing England to sue tor 
peace. He used to say— 

“The closing of foreign markets might well produce commercial 
bankruptcy, unemployment and political unrest enough to force the 
government to sue for peace." 

He devised a new method of hitting at Great Britain. To ruin 
her trade and commerce, he intro duetd the Continental System 
which involved the economic blockade of England. It was his last 
weapon and upon it depended his success or failure. To quote 
Marriot :— 

“It was the last throw of a political gambler compelled by the 
exigencies of the game to rise or ruin" 


2. The Continental System. Napoleon’s plan of bringing 
England to her knees by ruining her trade and shattering her econo- 
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mic structure is known as the Continental System. This plan was 
announced by him in November 1806 A.D. through his famous 
Berlin Decrees. According to this plan, he declared the blockade 
of British Isles. France and her allies stopped trade with England 
and boycotted the British goods. Ports of France and her allies were 
closed down for the British ships. The British traders were arrested 
and British goods within the borders of France and her allies were 
confiscated. 

Great Britain hit back by issuing “ Orders in Council" o » 7th 
January, 1807 A.D. According to these orders, all ships trading with 
France and her allies were liable to be seized. Neutral vessels were 
ordered to touch at a British port before sailing to any port of 
Europe. 

Napoleon strengthened and extended his Continental System by 
issuing various decrees. The Warsaw Decree issued on 25th January, 
1807 A.D., led to a complete boycott of the British goods in the 
commercial towns of France and her allies Again Napoleon issued 
decrees from Milan in 1807 A.D. Under this declaration, Napoleon 
threatened to capture neutral vessels sailing from British port or her 
colonies. By Trianon Tariff rules issued on 5th August, 1808 A.D., 
Napoleon decided to mipose 50% duty on the smuggled British goods 
sold in British colonies. By the Decree of Fontainebleau (1810) 
Napoleon ordered to confiscate or bum all British manufactured 
goods if found in the French Empire. Special Tribunals were 
established to try those persons who violated this decree. He ordered 
his officials to enforce it strictly. He wrote to his Commander 
Junot— 

“7/ is c contest of life and death between France and England. I 
must look for the most cordial support of all those by whom I am 
surrounded" 

3. Operation of the Continental System. In order to destroy the 
British trade and her prosperity, Napoleon thought it essential to en¬ 
force the Continental System simultaneously and continuously at all 
places. He knew fully well that by closing the ports of France and 
her allies to British goods he could not succeed in his designs. He did 
not want to provide even the smallest space to England to unload her 
goods on the shores of Europe It was necessary to seek the co¬ 
operation of all the coastal slates in Europe to achieve this aim. To 
get this co-operation he used both peaceful means and force. 

(1) After the Treaty of Tilsit, Russia accepted the Continental 
System and promised to exclude British goods from her dominions. 
Austria and Prussia also gave assent to this system though they 
backed out of their promise later on. 

(2) Napoleon himself enforced these decrees in France , Italy , 
Confederation of the Rhine and in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw as he 
had complete domination over them. 
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(3) Fearing the power of Napoleon, Denmark also recognised 
this system. 

(4) Gustavas IV, the King of Sweden , refused to accept the 
Continental System because he wanted to have friendly relations with 
England. Napoleon instigated Russia to occupy all the ports of 
Finland. After the defeat of Sweden, all her ports were closed to 
the British goods. 

(5) Napoleon’s brother Joseph carried out his will in Naples , 
Jerome in Westphalia and Elise in Tuscany. 

(6) Napoleon’s brother, Louis Bonaparte, who was the King 
of Holland, refused to abide by these decrees as he regarded them 
suicidal to Holland. He was deposed and Holland was annexed to 
France. 

(7) Pope of Rome refused to accept it and declared his neutra¬ 
lly in this struggle between England and France. Napoleon annexed 
the Papal States to the French Empire. At this. Pope turned him out 
of Christianity and instigated the Christian world against Napoleon. 
Napoleon was so much infuriated that he imprisoned the Pope. By 
his action. Napoleon antagonised the Christian world. 

(8) Prince John Regent of Portugal also refused to siege all 
the British goods and stop all trade with England. Napoleon ordered 
his commander Junot to invade Portugal. He failed to capture the 
prince and the royal family. This resulted in the Peninsular War 
which proved fatal to Napoleon and was one of the chiet causes of 
his downfall. 

(9) In 1810 A.D., Napoleon took over the entire North 
Western Coast of Germany because British goods were smuggled into 
this territory through that portion. It included the Grand Duchy of 
Oldenburg which was in the possession of Grand Duke, the brother- 
in-law of the Czar of Russia. This infuriated the Czar and he 
withdrew his assent to the Continental System. By and 
by Prussia, Austria and other countries followed suit and 
joined the Fourth Coalition against France. Thus, this system failed 
badly and brought about the downfall of Napoleon. 

4. Fatal Effects of the Continental System. Napoleon wanted 
to destroy the British trade and commerce through the Continental 
System and bring her to her knees but he failed to achieve his aim. 
On the contrary the Continental System proved fatal for him 
in many ways. 

(I) In the beginning, it hit the British trade adversely and its 
goods could not go to European markets due to blockade in Europe. 
Many factories were closed down and too many workers were 
thrown out of employment. They created unrest in the country. Prices 
of wheat also shot up and it increased the sufferings of the people. 
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(2) The Continental System did not affect England so adver¬ 
sely as it affected other countries of Europe. Their trade and industry 
was hit hard. Industries of Holland and Switzerland were shattered 
very badly. It created panic in the countries around the Baltic Sea. 
In Hamburg alone only one or two sugar mills out of 428 remained 
in working condition. 

(3) This system greatly ruined the trade and industries of 
Europe. It led to a rise in the price of articles of daily use. People lost 
their means of livelihood and were surrounded by destruction on all 
sides. The enhanced prices of sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton etc. 
added to the suffering of the people without harming the people of 
England. 

(4) The people of Europe had to suffer terrible hardships. 
This created discontentment among the people of the various coun¬ 
tries of Europe. They turned against Napoleon. They began to hate 
him because he was selfish and tyrannical and interfered too much in 
the private life of the people. Both Napoleon and his system became 
very unpopular. 

(5) To enforce this system, Napoleon bad to 6ght the Peninsular 
War against Portugal and Spain which proved very harmful and 
brought about his fall. 

(6) The Continental System added to the sufferings and diffi¬ 
culties of Napoleon's allies. Instead of helping them to solve their 
problems and remove their hardships, he took strong measures 
against them which created discontent among them. As a result of this 
Napoleon lost the sympathies of Russia, Prussia, Portugal, Holland 
and Itlay and they all turned against him. 

(7) For the success of the Continental System, he had to fight 
many destructive wars with the Allies. Portugal was the first to give 
the lead and other countries soon followed suit. The incessant wars 
in which he was entangled resulted in a heavy loss to all men and 
money. In this connection Hazen says— 

“It (the Continental System) involved him inevitably and in the 
end disastrously in a policy of systematic and widespread aggressions 
upon other countries , consequently in a costly succession of war:' 

These wars proved very destructive and costlv and within three 
years (1812, 1813, 1814) his empire was shattered like a wall of sand. 
His Continental System was an utter failure and became the principal 
cause of his downfall. In this respect Madelin says— 

“The Continental System of Napoleon was the principal tragedy 
in the drama of his fall." 
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5. Causes of the Failure of the Continental System. The 
Continental System failed due to many causes, which are as follows:— 

(1) It was practically difficult to enforce the Continental 
System as Napoleon did not possess a powerful fleet. In the absence 
of a powerful navy it was not only difficult but impossible to force 
the different countries of Europe to boycott the English goods and 
to cut off all commercial relations with England. 

(2) The British Navy was supreme and had established its un¬ 
disputed superiority on the sea. It successfully carried out the block¬ 
ade of Europe and almost starved France and her allies. 

(3) The people of Europe depended on England They used 
the English goods and could not live without her. It led to smuggling 
of English goods to Europeon countries. Napoleon was compelled to 
issue special permits to import the English goods. The English goods 
found their way in France through the Trianon Tariff. It is said that 
even France violated this system and imported cloth and leather for 
the French army from England. To quote Edwards— 

“7/ was a fantastic scheme which transgressed the limits of 
practical statesmanship. It was based in the fundamental error that 
Napoleon's subject would sacrifice their personal comforts to enable 
him to crush his hated and invincible enemy , Great Briin, which was 
economically indispensable to Europe.'' 

(4) It was-difficult for the Germans of the Confederation of 
the Rhine to live without coffee, tea , sugar etc. But England had 
monopoly over these commodities. 

(5) The prices of articles of daily use rose very high. The 
people of Europe had to face many difficulties and hardships and 
they held Napoleon responsible for them. This created discontent¬ 
ment in them and they began to hate Napoleon and his Continental 
System. 

(6) Napoleon committed a great blunder. He tried to check 
the import of the British goods into European countries but he paid 
no heed to check the export of European wheat to England. Had he 
done so, he might have starved the English and forced them to sur¬ 
render and sue for peace. Napoleon failed miserably in this respect. 
According to Hazen— 

“The Continental System was a great blunder on the part of 
Napoleon 

It has been rightly remarked —'“The Continental System acted 
as a boomerang and destroyed its author." 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


The Continental System 

1 Reasons—By 1807 A.D., Napoleon had overrun almost the whole of 
Europe except England which was his greatest enemy. He could not 
subdue England because of her superior navy. He wanted to destroy her 
trade which was the source of her prosperity and power. So he enforced 
the Continental System. 

2 Definition—The plan adopted by Napoleon to ruin the British commerce 
is known as the Continental System. It was begun by the issue of the 
Berlin Decree in 1806 A.D. It was further strengthened by Warsaw 
and Milan Decrees of 1807, Trianon Tariff and Decree of 
Fontainelebean of 1810 A D. 

3. Its enforcement—(1) Russia, Prussia and Austria accepted it after their 
defeats (2) It was enforced in the French Empire, Italy, Warsaw and 
Confederation of the Rhine. (3) Denmark. (4) Sweden. (5) Napoleon s 
brothers also carried his will. (6) Holland refused to adhere, so she 
was annexed. (7) Pope also refused to accept it so the Papal Sta c was 
also annexed. (8) The Peninsular War. (9) Enforced in the territory to 
the North-Western Coast of Germany. 

4 Results—(1) Loss tc England. (2) Destroyed the trade and industry of 
neutrafeountries. (3) Rise in prices added to the suffering of the people 

Europeans became hostile to Napoleon. (5) It led to the Peninsular 
War. (6) It antagonised Russia, Prussia, Italy, Holland, Portugal, etc. 
(7) It led to destructive wars. 

5 Causes of its Failure-(l) Napoleon had no strong navy (2)» Superior 

Naw of England. (3) Europeans were dependent on England. (4) The 
Germans of the Rhine used English goods. (5) Rise in prices, and as 
such 1 the Europeans began to hate Napoleon and the Continental 
Svstcm (6) Napoleon failed to check the export of European wheat to 
England.lt was the greatest blunder of Napoleon and the principal 
cause of his downfall. 


1 . 


University and other Important Questions 
Examine the part played by England in rteNapoleomc 


taow ab<m« .he Cond.en.e. Jg™,$ 


Wars. 

2. What do you 
Napoleon ? 

3. Explain how the British people contributed to overthrow 

the domination of Napoleon over Europe. V.U. i ) 

4. Describe the career of Napoleon and form an estimate of 
his and his achievements as an adm.n.strator, accoum^for^s faU^) 

of G.M. Trevelyan. 
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6 . 

Discuss. 


‘‘England was the principal architect of Nepoleon’s ruin’ 

(Delhi B.A. 1966) 


(N.B. Describe the Four Coalitions organized by England 
against Napoleon and steps taken by her to make his Continental 
System a failure) 

7 Briefly describe Napoleon’s Continental system and also the 
measures taken by the British to counteract it. ( Pb . B.A. 1970) 

8. Describe the part played by the English Navy in the over¬ 
throw of Napoleon. (&>• M.A. 1970} 

9. What part was played by the British Navy during the 

Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars ? Account for the supremacy 
of the British Navy in the naval warfare. (K.U. 1973) 

10. Trace the effects of the French Revolution and Napoleonic 

Wars on England. (K.U. 197S) 

11. What was the Continental System ? How far can it be 

said to have achieved its objects ? (G.N U . 1973) 


Gfiapter Seventeen 


The Vienna Congress and After 


I. THE VIENNA CONGRESS 


1 Examine critically the chief provisions of the Vienna 
58 l Pb. 1957, 59 ; Bombay B.A. 1961). Important 


Ans. In 1814 A.D., when Napoleon was sent as a prisoner to 
Elba the European kings, statesmen and politicians were confronted 
with the problem of settling the territorial limits of different countries 
of Europe which were spoiled by Napoleon. A Congress was held at 
Vienna in 1814-15 A.D. in which 90 Emperors of Europe, 53 chief¬ 
tains and many foreign ministers and other representatives of the 
European nations took part. The number of such dignitaries present 
at this Congress was unprecedented in any other Congress so far 
held in Europe. The venue at Vienna was selected due to Austria’s 
Chancellor Metternich who played a major role in destroying 
Napoleon’s power. 
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The Vienna Congress 
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1. Main Problems before the Vienna Congress. The partici¬ 
pants in the Congress of Vienna had to face the following knotty 
problems 

(1) Attempts to Re-establish Monarchy. The French Revolu¬ 
tion had enlightened the people with the ideas of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. It had tried to put an end to monarchy. So, the 
Congress wanted to bring about such changes as may re-establish 
monarchy and put an end to the revolutionary ideas. 

(2) Arrangement for Napoleon's Empire. Napoleon had 
extended his empire up to Spain, Portugal, Italy, Poland, the Nether¬ 
lands, Holland, Sweden, etc. and had put an end to the established 
rule. So, the Congress had to re-establish the administrative set-up in 
these countries. 

(3) Problems of Poland and Saxony. England, Austria, Russia 
and Prussia differed in solving the problems of Poland and Saxony. 
So these questions had also to be solved 

(4) Problem of the Church. Napoleon had conquered Rome 
and had made the Pope his prisoner. He distributed the Papal land 
among the farmers. The clergy were employed as state officials and 
were paid by the state. They were no more responsible to the church 
but instead they were made responsible to the state. The Congress 
of Vienna now wanted to restore the prestige of the church. 

The Congress set up three principles for solving these problems: 

(1) Principles of Balance of Power (2) Legitimacy and (3) Compen¬ 
sation. 

2. Works of the Vienna Congress. In accordance with 
the various provisions made by this the Congress the Allies got 
many territorial gains. 

(1) Britain's Gain. Britain received the Islands of Heligoland, 
Malta and Ionion. The territory of Hanover was much extended 
and then it was annexed in the British empire. 

(2) Prussia's Gain. Prussia received a big territory in West 
Germany which was very prosperous. She also received a major 
portion of Mexico. 

(3) Russia's Gain. Russia received Finland which she had won 
from Sweden in 1808 A.D. She also received a major portion of 
Poland. 

(4) Austria’s Gain. She received Lombardy and Venetia in 
Italy. She recovered Tyrol, Illyrian Provinces and southern part of 
Poland. 
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(5) Attitude towards France. The Congress adopted a lenient 
attitude towards France. She was allowed to retain her pre-Revolu- 
tion territories and boundaries. Louis XVIII was made the new 
King. He was, however, asked to pay 70 crore Franks as war- 
indemnity. 

(6) Germany. The thirty-nine states of Germany were united 
into one German Confederation. 


(7) Netherlands. Belgium (or the Austrian Netherlands) was 
got united with Holland and was put under the charge of the House 
of Orange. 

3. Criticism of the Vienna Congress. Although most of the 
members of the Vienna Congress were in favour of preserving 
monarchy and wanted to take such measures as might not allow the 
people of Europe to take any steps in future to harm monarchy, yet 
Castlereagh, the British representative, impressed upon the Congress 
to avoid the spirit of retaliation. He said that the members should 
not think that they had assembled to attribute the trophies of war 
but to make such a settlement as would give peace to the people of 
Europe. But in spite of the best efforts of Castlereagh the Congress 
did commit certain constitutional mistakes. It did not agree to the 
opinion of the French representative, Talleyrand, that all the nego¬ 
tiations should be conducted according to the international law. The 
Congress, however, followed the policy of 'Might is Right . Every 
representative was trying to extract maximum gams for his country. 
The Congress had no definite line of action. All the members 
remained busy in theii entertainments. They kept themselves engaged 
in dancing, singing, musical entertainments, playing cards and 
attending parties. They took decisions over important matters while 
they were engaged in their entertainments. Every thing depended on 
four big powers i.e. Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia while 

the representatives of other smaller powers took to flattery of the 

super-powers in order to gain something or at least to maintain their 
own individuality and territory. Evidently the Vienna Congress 
lacked the much-needed seriousness of the work and made a number 
of mistakes which may be discussed as below 


(l) Based on Reaction. The policy of the Vienna Congress wa3 
essentially reactionary. Its main aim was to put a curb on the aggre¬ 
ssive designs of France so that she might not disturb the peace of 
Furooe again. In order to maintain international peace the principle 
of legitimacy was adopted and the rule of the old dynasties was 
restored in many countries. The French frontiers were reduced 
and many powerful kingdoms like Sardinia, Switzerland, Prussia 
were established on her frontiers as a barrier against her 


etc. 
aggression. 

(2) Personal Interests of various Countries. The delegates of the 
Congress of Vienna were not inspired by I ofty ideals and principles. 
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All the decisions were taken to achieve selfish motives. The big 
four powers t.e England, Austria, Prussia and Russia were selfish 
and greedy and wished to increase their influence and expand their 
kingdoms. The Vienna Settlement was based on the principle of 
Balance of Power. It was the distribution of the spoils of victory 
among the victors. Russia, Prussia and Austria acquired large 
territories and totally ignored the iuterests of the weak and helpless 
states and denied them their right of independence and unity to 
ensure durable peace in the Continent. Russia annexed the largest 
share of Poland. Prussia was also amongst the biggest gainers. 
The Austrian influence was substituted for the French in Italy. Italy 
was reduced to a geographical expression. To quote Prof. Hazen— 

“H is impossible to discover in these negotiations the operation 
of any lofty principle. Self-interest is the key to this welter of bargains 
and agreements" 

This is why the Vienna Settlement failed to ensure permanent 
peace. 

(3) Settlement proved Temporary . The Vienna Settlement proved 
to be temporary. In order to uphold the ‘principle of legitimacy’ and 
to maintain the ‘balance of power’, many territorial arrangements 
were made. It was not based on any plan, and paid no heed to the 
wishes of the people or their historical traditions. Thus, it ignored all 
those elements which could make it lasting. Some territories were 
forcibly amalgamated in other states and some new kingdoms were 
also established while the people of these kingdoms belonged to 
different nations, and bad different religions and spoke different 
languages. Belgium was annexed to Holland while the people of 
Belgium were Catholics while those of Holland were Protestants. 
i hey also spoke different languages. Norway was united to Sweden 
even when they lacked the feelings of fraternity. Poland was divided 
into three pans under the domination of different states. The Vienna 
Settlement was totally unjust and unnatural so that it did not last 
long. The history of Europe from 1815 onward has been the history 
of undoing the errors of the Congress of Vienna. Belgium became 
separate from Holland in 1830 A.D. The union of Norway and 
Sweden was dissolved in 1905 A.D. and that of Russia and Finland in 
1917 A.D. In the course of time, Italy and Germany were also unified. 
To quote Hayes— 


“7>j all these territorial re-adjustments , there was little that wns 
permanent and much that was temporary. The union of Belgium and 
Holland lasted but 15 years. The Italian and German settlement 
survived but 50 years and the Polish barely a century." 


(4) The Vienna Congress was a mere Show. Prof. Hayes is of 
the view that the Vienna Congress was a mere show and it was used 
by the ‘Big Fours’ to advance their selfish motives. All the decisions 
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had already been taken by England, Austria, Russia and Prussia in 
a secret treaty concluded on 9th March, !8I4 A.D. at Chaumont. The 
Congress was a mere farce and arranged to get the approval of the 
weak and helpless countries. These small states had to bow before 
the will of the powerful nations and they were compelled to accept 
the Vienna Settlement and put their signatures on it. To quote 
Hayes— 

“The Congress of Vienna was really not a Congress at all" 

(5) Ignored Nationalism and Democracy. While making terri¬ 
torial re-adjustments, the Vienna Settlement completely ignored the 
sentiment of nationality aroused by the French Revolution. It paid 
no heed to the wishes of the people. The Catholic Belgium was 
annexed to a Protestant Holland. They had nothing in common. 
Norway was annexed to Sweden much against the wishes of the 
people of Norway. Russia annexed the largest share of Poland and 
the hopes and aspirations of the Poles for independence were crushed 
Germany wanted national unity but was formed into a loose confed¬ 
eration. Italian patriots hoped to unite all Italian states into a nation* 
state but the Vienna Congress belied their hopes. In Italy, Hapsburg 
and Bourbon Princes were restored and the Austrian influence 
increased profoundly. Despotic rule was established in most of the 
States. But the seeds of national and liberal ideas sown by the 
French Revolution could not be crushed for a long time and soon 
there started a reaction against the arbitrary rule and the people of 
these countries began to clamour for their independence and the 
constitutional form of government. In the words of Hazen— 

"The Congress of Vienna was a Congress of aristocrats , to whom 
the ideas of nationality and democracy , as proclaimed by the French 
Revolution , were incomprehensible or loathsome. The rulers re-arranged 
Europe according to their own desires , disposing of it as if it were 
their own personal property , ignoring the sentiment of nationality , 
which had lately been so wonderfully aroused , Indifferent to the wishes 
of the people. There could be no 4 settlement' because they ignored the 
factors that alone would make the settlement permanent. The history 
of Europe after 1815 was destined to witness repeated , and often 
successful , attempts to rectify this cardinal error of the Congress of 
Vienna." 

(6) Failed to solve the Eastern Question. Many critics are of 
the opinion that the Vienna Congress failed to solve the problem of 
the maritime rights of different nations. Likewise it also failed to 
solve the Eastern Question because its powers and rights were very 
limited. 

(7) Injustice to some Republics. The Vienna Congress did a 
great injustice to the Republics of Genoa and Venice which had been 
enjoying independence since long. The Congress put an end to these 
Republic being afraid of the imaginary fear of (he eggressiyc designs 
of France. 
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Criticising the Vienna Congress, a writer has rightly said— 

“The Congress of Vienna proceeded as if the French Revolution 
had never occurred and totally ignored the wishes of the people of 
Europe . It looked only to the interests of the crowned heads '' 

To quote Hayes— 

“The Vienna Settlement was defective in so far as the people 
were regarded as so many pawns in the game of dynastic aggrandize• 
ment." 

But in spite of all its defects, it cannot be denied that the 
Vienna Congress did the important work of regeneration of Europe 
torn by the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. It was its greatest 
achievement. In the words of Marriot— 

“Although the work of the Congress was reactionary , more 
or less it marks not only the close of an old epoch but the beginning of 
a new." 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Main Problems. Attempt at establishing permanent monarchy; 
Arrangement of Napoleon’s Empire ; Problem of Poland and ;Saxony ; Prjblem 
of the Church. 

2. Chief Provisions. Britain's gain; Russia’s gain; Prussia’s gain; 
Austria’s gain ; Altitude towards France, Germany and the Netherlands. 

3. Criticism. Based oa reaction ; Personal Interests of various countries: 
Settlement proved temporary ; It was a mero show ; It ignored nationalism and 
democracy ; Failed to solve the Eastern Question ; Injustice to some Republics. 


CONCERT OF EUROPE 

Q. 2. Critically analyse the functioning of the Concert of Europe 
between 1815 and 1821. Why did it break down ? 

Ans. The Napoleonic wars had changed the entire map of 
Europe. The people of Europe had become tired of wars. The 
National Debt of England had risen to £ 80 crores. The trade 
had fallen and there was unemployment and poverty all around. 
The value of the Pound had fallen. As a result of 
the Com Laws and bad harvests during 1815 and 1816 A.D.. the 
price of grain had risen so high that it became quite difficult for the 
poor to make their both ends meet. The poor were in great trouble 
and there were disturbances everywhere. It was the same position 
with other European countries. Under such circumstances the 
European Powers began to think of some such alliance as might give 
them a permanent peace. They wanted that no power should become 
so supreme as to endanger the security of others. So, after the defeat 
of Napoleon, the Vienna Congress established ‘The Holy Alliance 9 
and later on 'The Quadruple Alliance\ 
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1. The Holy Alliance. On 26th September, 1815 A.D, at the 
Vienna Congress Alexander I, the Czar of Russia, in order to 
maintain peace in Europe, to suppress the reactionary forces and in 
order to the make settlement of Vienna Congress somewhat perma¬ 
nent, made a proposal for the Holy Alliance. The proposal was at 
once accepted by Austria and Prussia and so the three made a 
declaration— 

“Conformably to the words of the Holy Scriptures which 
command all men to consider each other as brethren t the three con¬ 
tracting Monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true and 
Indissoluble fraternity , and considering each other as fellow countrymen 
they will on all occasions and in all places lend each other aid , assis¬ 
tance ; and regarding themselves towards their subjects and amies as 
fathers of families , they will lead them in the same spirit of fraternity 
with which they are animated to protect Religion , Peace and 
Justice ” 


Lord Castlcreagh, the Foreign Minister of England, however, 
called it 'A Piece of Sublime Mysticism and Nonsense ’ because he 
thought it unfair to suppress the feelings of the people and their 
liberty in the name of Bible or the religion. He did not like inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of any country. He thought that 
Russia and her companions wanted to suppress the movements oi 
liberty and nationalism under the cover of the Holy Alliance ana 
thus wanted to establish monarchy in its most despotic form. It 
was. however, difficult for England to refuse to cooperate with the 
Holy Alliance because of the name of Bible and religion but she did 
not join it under the pretext that due to the illnees of the King, his 
son was working as a Regent who had no power of attaching his 
country to any foreign alliance. 


2. The Quadruple Alliance. 

On 20th November, 1815 A.D. another alliance was made which 
is called the Quadruple Alliance and had England, Russia, Austria 
and Prussia as its members. The alliance was made with the enons 
of Castlereagh, the English Foreign Minister. The four Powers■ 
the following declaration, "To facilitate and secure the execution oj 
the present treaty and to consolidate the connections which at the 
present moment so closely unite the four sovereigns for the happiness oj 
the world, the high contracting parties have agreed to renew tneir 
meeting at fixed periods, either under the immediate ‘ 

sovereigns themselves, or by their respective ministers, for ‘^purpose 
of consulting upon their common interests, and for the consi ‘z r fi , '°. 
the measures which at each of these periods shall be cankered the: 
most salutary , for the purpose and prosperity of nations ana j 
maintenance of peace of Europe.'* 
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The following were the aims and objectives of this alliance 

(1) To observe the decisions and resolutions of the Vienna 
Congress. 

(2) To maintain the Treaty of Paris and to abide by its terms 
and conditions. 

(3) To hold periodic Congresses for mutual exchange of views 
on matters of mutual interests. 

(4) To safegaurd the rights of the despotic rulers. 

(5) Not to allow Napoleon and his dynasty to become the King 
of any country. 

(6) Not to allow the growth of the feelings of nationalism and 
dissatisfaction. 

(7) To settle all matters by mutual understanding and 
cooperation. 

By the end of 1818 A.D. France was also admitted to this 
alliance and then it came to be known as the Concert of Europe. 

3. Functioning of the Concert of Europe. 

Castlereagh believed in co-operation of all the European i 
statesmen in settling the problems by mutual discussions and on the 
basis of equality and friendship. He believed that it could solve many 
problems and remove misunderstandings. amicably. In order to 
maintain peace in Europe and to solve the international problems, 
the Concert of Europe held Congresses at various places from time 
to time. 

(/) The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle , 1818 A.D. The first Cong¬ 
ress of the members of the Concert of Europe was held in 1818 A.D. 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, the capital of the Holy Roman Empire. Many 
problems such as to improve the economy of the European countries, 
to maintain mutual relations, to establish the principle of justice and 
to encourage the religious feelings came up before the Congress. To 
quote Hearnshaw— 

il At no Congress were so many and various matters brought up 
for discussion as that of Aix-la-Chapelle." 

So many decisions were taken at this Congress that it became a 
Continental Court. It took the following decisions 

(i) France had carried out the terms of the Second Treaty of 
Paris by having paid the war-indemnity. A stable government had 
been set-up there and there was no fear of any French aggression. So 
it was decided that the occupation forces should be withdrawn from 
France. France entered into separate treaties with the four powers. 
She was admitted to the Concert of Europe and the Quaaruple 
Alliance changed into Quintuple Alliance. 
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(ii) Sweden did 

Norway and Denmark. __ 

plain and clarify her position. 


not fulfil the obligations of her Treaty with 
Her ruler was called to the Congress to ex- 


<®*» Congress settled the problem relating to the appomt- 
ment of the successor of Baden and crushed the ambition of the ruler 
of Bavaria to expand the boundaries of his kingdom. 


King. 


(iv) The ruler of Hesse was forbidden to assume the title of a 


(y) .The King of Monaco was ordered to carry out reforms in 
the administration in accordance with the wishes of the people. 


M ^ board was set-up to introduce reforms in the countries 
of the Continent, to strengthen friendly relations and to encourage 
justice and to promote religious feelings. 6 


5f ,.. ( r v ] i) The people of the Spanish colonies in America raised a 
standard of revolt. The King of Spain, Ferdinand VII requested the 
members of the Alliance for help. But no help could riven to him 

^f C the S vie°w'that 0 ??' DS r° n ° f En § land - The delegates of England were 
btemal aff^rs nf ° f Eur ° pe should not interfere in the 

as a^fnstrnmen, S hc 0t - er c f °,V" ,rles and it should not be used 
p ! 7 of J re P ress,on of liberal movements. As a matter of 

ftctJBngland wanted to maintain her slave trade in the American 


careo^shins in pira,es °J Barbaf y regions used to rob the 

cargo ships in the Mediterranean Sea. In order to put an end to 

thorn fc'.'Vh-' Russ,a Proposed to send an international fleet against 

sa is *£. proposaI was rejected becausc Eneiand ° pposcd * 


fho chin? n I ?,h rder ,0 P revent the Slave ttade - En fi'and proposed that 
the ships of the member states should be allowed to be searched by 

other member states. This proposal was, however, rejected. 


There was a rift among the members of the Alliance regarding 
the principle of interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 
Russia tabled a resolution for fixing the boundaries of kingdoms and 
n th ® rulers but England opposed it. The Czar of Russia 

and Metternich wanted to crush nationalism, democracy and liberal 
revolutionary movements and were eager to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the other European countries. England was deadly opposed 
to this policy of interference and international control. To quote 
Castlereagb— 


“The Alliance was never intended as a union for the governments 
of the world or for the superintendence of the internal affairs of other 
states." ■" 
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In spite of mutual differences, however, the importance of the 
work of this Congress cannot be questioned. It was the first experi¬ 
ment to settle the international problems. Metternich regarded it to 
be a great success and said— 

“/ have never seen a prettier little Congress." 

(2) The Congress of Troppau , 1820 A.D. The Second Congress 
was held in 1820 at Troppau in Germany. Revolutions broke out in. 
Portugal, Spain, Naples and Piedmont etc. in 1820 against the arbit¬ 
rary rule. National movements were at the climax there. The people 
in these countries were clamouring for constitutional governments. 
They wanted to enfranchise a large number of people, to establish a 
responsible government, to have the freedom of speech, to remove 
all restrictions imposed on the Press, to abolish social inequality and 
to get equal rights for all. The revolution became so violent in Spain 
and Naples that new constitutions had to be enforced there. The 
national movements broke out in Piedmont and other states of Italy 
also. Conditions in vassal states of Austria such as Venetia, 
Lombardy etc. also became turbulent. 

Metternich, the Chancellor of Austria, was a staunch opponent 
of nationalism and liberalism and wanted to put a check on the tidal 
wave of revolutions in Europe because be considered it to be very 
dangerous. At the same time, he was bound to help ' \ples accord¬ 
ing to the Treaty of 1825 A.D. signed with her. So, a Congress was 
called at Troppau in 1820 A D Metternich proposed that the mem¬ 
bers of the Concert of Europe should be empowered to meddle in the 
internal affairs of other countries for the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and the implementation of the decisions of the Vienna 
Congress. Russia and Prussia supported this resolution while Eng¬ 
land and France were against it. Thus, there was a division in the 
Alliance and it was divided into two groups. Austria, Prussia and 
Russia were on one side while England and France were poised 
against them. 

Austria, Prussia and Russia condemned the revolutionary move¬ 
ments in Spain and Italy and signed a resolution known as the Pro¬ 
tocol of Troppau and arrogated to themselves the right to suppress 
the national movements by force. This resolution, which is known as 
the Protocol of Troppau laid down the principle of collective interven¬ 
tion. The Protocol of Troppau ran as follows. 

“States which have undergone a change of government due to re 
volution , the result of which threatens other states , shall cea*e to be 
members of the European Alliance, and remain excluded from it until 
their situation gives guarantee for legal order and stability. If owing 
to such alterations immediate danger threatens other states, the powers 
would bind themselves by peaceful means, or if need be by arms , to 
bring back the guilty states into the bossom of the Great Alliance." 
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Austria, Prussia and Russia put their signatures on the Proto¬ 
col of Troppau while England and France opposed it. Castlereagh 
called it an abstract rule to interfere in the internal affairs of 
independent states. He was of the view that it was a league of 
sovereigns against their subjects and it would promote and encourage 
revolutionary tendencies. While opposing it Castlereagh remarked— 

“Would the Great Powers of Europe be prepared to admit the 
principle that their territories were to be thrown open to each other's 
approach , upon cases of assumed necessity or expediency of which not 
the party receiving , but the party administering it, was to be the 

judge r 

The gulf between England and the Holy Alliance became wider 
and it was decided to summon the Congress again at Laibach. 

(5) The Congress of Laibach , 1821 A.D. The Third Congress 
took place in 1821 A.D. at Laibach in Austria-Hungary. It authori¬ 
sed Austria to put an end to the revolutionary movements in Naples 
and Piedmont. Metternich crushed national and liberal movements 
and restored arbitrary- rule. He considered it to be his greatest 
success. England wanted to oppose His actions but she could not do 
so because of the changed situation. The Greeks rose against Turkey 
and Russia was supporting the Greeks. This brought Austria and 
England nearer to each other. 

(4) The Congress of Verona , 1822 A.D. — The fourth and the 
last Congress was summoned in 1822 A.D. at Verona in Italy. Two 
main reasons were responsible for it :— 

(1) The Greeks revolted against Turkey. Russia was helping 
the Greeks because she wanted to increase her influence in the Black 
Sea, in the Mediterranean and the Balkan territories and gain trade 
facilities there. Austria and England were opposed to the Russian 
move. If Russia had succeeded in dominating Black Sea and the 
Balkan territories, it would have proved very harmful for the English 
Colonies in Egypt and India. 

Russia wanted to take isolated action in Turkey as Austria had 
done in the case of Naples and Piedmont. But England and Austria 
could not tolerate the Russian intervention in the Greek affair. Hence 
this question could not be taken up in the Congress. 

(2) The people of Spain revolted against their King Ferdinand 
VII. Ferdinand granted many rights to the Spaniards, restored the 
constitution of 1812 A.D. and abolished, the Inquisition Tribunals. 
But the people were not as yet satisfied and they raised the standard 
of revolt against him. He sought help from France. Louis XVIII, the 
ruler of France, wanted to help Ferdinand VII because both of them 
belonged to the Bourbon dynasty. Louis XVIII tabled a resolution 
before the Alliance to extend help to Spain. So, the Congress of 
Verona was summoned to deal with the problem of Spain. 
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France to send an Vrmv t^o ? igned a resolution and authorised 
there France crushed J S? T t0 SU PP ress the Popular revolt 

into ^ Split the one and indivisible Alliance 

Muscovy Thine ^ nrp‘ nC , as tbe Constitutions of England, France and 
nation for itielAL Jr g VJ ng bac % t0 * wholesome state again. Every 
uL ^ ° lL The Aeroepagus, and the 

was i 5 lZ h rf}S°T e c 0fS l' Z etersbur ?> 2823 A.D. In 1823 4 A.D., there 
rn u ' f o ,n tbe s P anish Colonies in America against the arbitrary 
Pr wSa S • Ma ?V C0,0nies declared their independence. Austria, 
at St P, f ,rcK S ! a and France summoued the Congress in 1823 A.D. 
n [jr' 1 w burg c T he ? wantcd t0 intervene and restore those colo- 
? nrH r Sp England and North America opposed • their move. 

threatened these European countries that England 
' lle Jj? 'Jj® P. c .°P ,e o/ colonies if they tried to interfere in this 
tion Ir’nrtw Prcs '[J en , t America, Munroe, also issued a declara- 
D aS le M K unroe D <>ctrine' in history. He warned the 

in tho i ? P< T cr i that £ raerica wou,d not tolerate their intervention 
n the internal affairs of any American country and, if they tried to 

m V f? e ’ U f nca N y ou,d takc thc causc of the colonies and render 
he P o° thcm - In this wa y* England and America both 
o.* : , ;., ssia * Prussia, Austria and France from intervening in the 
Colonies in America. Ferdinand VII alone could not sup- 
• , rc Y olt and J hc people of these colonies succeeded in gain- 
g independence and establishing a democratic from of government. 

re*m H'k^d rcgardcd 11 as h ' s 8 reates t personal achievement. He 


of the old CGlled a new world into existence to redress the balance 

Under such a situation, the Czar of Russia also left the Alliance 
ana after his death in 1825 A.D., the Concert of Europe came to an 


4. Causes of the Failure of the Concert of Europe—The 

Concert of Europe faiied to achieve* its aims and objectives. The 
following causes were responsible for its failure : — 

(P The Concert of Europe failed because the member countries 
were selfish. They always tried to gain their selfish ends and igoored 
the public interests. It has been rightly remarked— "Beneath the 
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. There w * s ™ unity among Us members. It was torn bv 
mutual j ea| °u sy and deep-rooted hatred. The members were divided 
into d'fferent groups and lacked the spirit of co-operation Thev 
could not work and pull on together. F * 1 Dey 

(3) 1 he big powers differed on the principles of policy EnpIanH 

a W ffL d “r' y °K PP ° Sed t0 ? he P rinci P' e of intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries while all other powers supported this 
principle England was in favour of liberal movements while Austria 

^pr?sings rUS5,a and FranCe WerC a8a ' nSt naliona,ism a nd popular’ 


(4) The Concert of Europe opposed the democratic tendencies 
and ignored the public opinion. It supported the cause of autocratic 
rule and suppressed democracy and nationalism in any shape or 
form. It failed to understand that it is difficult to suppress the public 
opinion for a long time. It worked according to its own policy and 
took decisions which ignored the public feelings. 


(5) It had no fixed ideals and policies. It lacked any fixed pro¬ 
cedure of working. So it was difficult for the member-states 
to reach any conclusion on any matter. 


(6) Only a few big powers took part in it. The smaller states had 
no say in it. The big powers began to re-shape the destiny of 
European countries while ignoring the small nations. Naturally, 
therefore, the small states and the people did not welcome its deci¬ 
sions. 


(7) The member-states, especially the Austrian Chancellor, 
Matter nil h, feared the revolutionary tendencies. Thus, instead of 
doing some constructive work, they spent their time and energy in 
suppressing liberal movements and other concepts of the revolution. 
Hearnshaw has rightly remarked— 

*7/i brief the Concert of Europe , as it existed from the Congress 
of Vienna to the Congress of Verona, failed because it ignored and 
resisted the growing forces of democracy and nationality .' 

5. Its Usefulness. Though the Concert of Europe failed in 
the end, yet it has its own importance and significance in the History 
of Europe. It was the first experiment in international government. 
The idea of personal conference and mutual confidence between 
rulers was really excellent. It saved Europe from any major war and 
maintained peace from 1815 A.D. to 1848 A.D. and this promoted 
trade, art and literature. It gave birth to internationalism. It taught 
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European countries to sit together, to solve international problems 
peacefully. It was the first step to establish international peace and 
friendly relations between the different nations. This feeling led to 
the establishment of the League of Nations in 1920 A.D. after the 
First World War and the U.N.O. in 1945 A.D. after the Second 
World War. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The Napoleonic Wars had changed ihe map of Europe. So, in order to 
resettle the territorial limits of different European countries and to maintain 
peace, to suppress (he national feelings and to curb revolutions in the future, 
the European Powers made certain Alliances. 

1. The Holy Alliance. This Alliance was made on 26th Sept., 1815 A.D., on 
the proposal of the Czar of Russia. Lord Castlereagh, Foreign Minister of 
England called it a foolish act and did not join it. 

2. The Quadruple Alliance. Established on 20th October, 1815 A.D. by the 
efforts of Castlereagh ; Periodical Congresses were held for the exchange of views 
on matters of mutual interest, for maintenance of peace in Europe and for 
enlisting cooperation in dealing with many other affairs. France joined it in 
1818 A.D. This alliance however, became popular as the Concert of Europe. 

3. Functioning of the Concert of Europe, (i) The Congress of Aiz-la- 
Chapelle io 1818 A.D. and admittance of France to the Concert, (u) The 
Congress of Trcppau in 1820 A.D. where Austria was allowed to suppress the 
revolutionaries in Portugal and Naples. (ii7) The Congress of Laiback, 1821 
A.D., where Austria was allowed to suppress revolutions in Naples and Piedmont. 
(iY) The Verona Congress of 1822 A.D. where concerned Powers allowed 
France to crush the revolution of the people of Spain, (v) The Congress at 
St Petersburg in 1823 A.D. ; decision of interference into Spanish Colonies in 
South America by France and Russia ; Threat of Lord Canning of England 
against the decision ; Declaration of Mnroc and end of the decision taken 
against Spanish Colonics. 

4. Causes of the failure. (1) Selfish interests of the members. (2) Lack of 
unity. (3) Differences over principles of policy. (4) Ignored nationalism and 
public opinion. (5) No fixed procedure of working. (6) Influence of Big Powers. 
O) Fear of Rcvolotionary feelings. 

5. Usefulness. (1) Birth of Internationalism. (2) Establishment of the 
League of Nations and U.N.O. 


CONDITION OF ENGLAND AFTER THE 
NAPOLEONIC WARS 


Q. 3. Explain the effects 
and economic life of England. 


of the Napoleonic Wars on the social 

(Pb. B.A. 1957 , 64fPb. M.A. 1962) 


Or 


“For England the decade 
Discuss. 


after Waterloo was peace with plenty.’* 

(Pb. B.A. 1952, 54 ; Pb. M.A. 1958) 


Ans, England began to be considered a great power of the 
world after the Napoleonic Wars. The British Empire was greatly 
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^A.u Pit J ab/e C s °I t<Jition °fthe Labourers. The Napoleoni' War 
ircreased the demand for arms and ammunition so muchthat f< -tories 

n?n, e a11 °. Ver EngIan r d ,- J hcsc factori ^> built without ar y plans 
£ oruruct, ° n of labourers* colonies without any faciHti°- 
made a hell of every thing. Unhealthy atmosphere and unhealths 
situations prevaried everywhere. The labourers were very low paiv 
and had to work for 14 to 16 hours a day. In order to redress theid 
sufferings, the labourers in Burkshire were given poverty allowancr 
on the size of their family, rate of wages and price of the 

Fneland B Vh^ d nn y th,S a, J > owance was a,,owed the whole oe 
bngland. The allowance began to affect the labourers adverselvf 

because they had to Jose the allowance in proportion to the increase 
m their wages which they hard earned by increased labour. The 
labourers lost self-respect and the industrialists began to make the 
children work for 14 hours a day because they had the right to ex¬ 
tract more work for paying the enhanced allowance. 


Af ter the Napoleonic Wars in 1815 A D. where a large 
number of soldiers were dismissed, the unemployment took a turn 
for the worst which threatened the very peace of the country. The 
demand of the manufactured goods also decreased which made the 
factory owner dismiss the surplus labourers which created the starva¬ 
tion problem. 


(2) Pitiable Condition of the Agriculture. During the war-times 
the demand for grains greatly increased. There was an extraordinary 
increase in population also. The import of grains had become diffi¬ 
cult and so there was a sharp rise in the price of grains. As such the 
farmers began to cultivate even the unfertile land in order to produce 
more and more of grain and make huge profits But with the end of 
the war, there was unemployment all around. It became difficult for 
the people to pay high prices. During this period the crops were also 
damaged. Consequently the Government had to pass the Corn Laws- 
in 1815 A.D. According to these laws the import of wheat was the 
stopped till the price of the indigenous wheat reached a certain level. 
The farmers held an important place in the Parliament so the Corn 
Laws were passed to safeguard their interests. But under the Corn 
Laws the poor were the greatest sufferers. In I8!6 A.D. whereas the 
wheat was sold at 75 shillings a quarter and the bread at 12 pence 
for 4 pounds but after one year in 1817 A.D. the price of wheat rose 
to 117 shillings a quarter and 25 pence for 4 pounds of bread. The 
rise in the price of wheat made the problems of the poor more 
complicated and added to their despair and distress. 
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(3) Decline in the Cottage Industries . Because of the establish¬ 
ment of big factories, there was a great setback to the cottage 
industry. The cottage industry could not prepare goods cheaper and 
better finished than that of the machines. So the workers of the 
cottage industry left for cities to work as labourers there. These 
factories multiplied during the war period but with the close of the 
war the manufactured goods could not find markets. According 
to the report of 1815 A D., “The markets were overstocked / great 
quantities of food lay unsold or unpaid for and numerous failures 
were the consequences." 


(4) Decline in Trade. During the war-days, in spite of Napoleon's 
Continental System, England's trade was soaring high because she 
had the monopoly of tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, woollen and 
cotton cloth etc. Because of the restrictions imposed on the trade 
by the Continental System, there was great increase in smuggling. 
The British goods were smuggled to distant countries. But at the 
close of the war, some of the countries were hard pressed by econo¬ 
mic depression and consequently the sale of the English goods also- 
suffered much. 


There was another cause responsible for the decline of the 
English trade. The Bank of England stopped cash payments in 
1797 A D which led to the fall of the value of the British currency. 
A £5 note could only fetch £ 3 and 11 s. or even less and the 
currency notes ceased to be accepted by the traders. 


(5) Unusual Increase in the National Debt. In 1793 A -J* 
when the war against France broke out, England had £ 227,989,000 
as National Debt ; but by 1816 A D. it had increased to 
£ 709,295.000. The annual interest for this huge amount was nearly 
30 railhon £s. It was a huge burden on the exchequer. 


The expenditure of the country had also greatly increased In 
1793 A.D.. the annual budge' was £ 18,000,000 and in 1815 AD. the 
amount had increased to £ 100.000.000. Even under such c.rcums- 
tances the rich did not allow the burden on their shoulders and the 
Income Tax which had been imposed in .798 A D. was stopped ,n 
1816 A D Instead the direct taxes were increased and consequently 
the poor were forced to share the burden with the rise inpria° f 
everything. Such a heavy burder became unbearable for the poor. 

(6) Riots in the Country. Evidently the things were not easily 
available in the market. The common man was the greatest sufferer. 
The rich were growing richer while the poor were being crushed. 
Moreover, the rich had the right to vote and as such only they could 
become the members of the Parliament. They (i.e the rich) were 

the rulers of the country and they never looked to the "iterests of 
the Door Instead of redressing the sufferings of the poor, the 
government adopted a policy of suppression. Unemployment, soaring 
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pnces, unavailability of the necessities of life antf extreme poverty 
made the people’s situation unbearable. Consequently there were 
risings here and there. In this connection it has been said, “tte 

discontents . .first began to as sum? a menacing appearance in the 

countries of Norfolk , Suffolk , Huntingdon and Cambridge ; where 
mighty assemblage were held , threatening letters were sent and 
houses , barns and rick yards were set on fire % displaying melancholy 
proofs of the degradation of national character produced by long dis¬ 
tress , an interruption in the usual habits of industry.*' 

The economic and social condition of England in ten years 
(1815—25 A.D.) after Napoleonic Wars is evident from the follow¬ 
ing facts. How the people, for want of food and other essentials, 
took to rioting and how the Government used to suppress them. 

(0 Spa Fields' Riots. In May, 1 »i6 A.D.. the revolutionaries 
captured Littleport of Cambridgeshire but the army dispersed them 
soon. On 2nd December, 1816 A.D., a great assembly was held under 
the leadership of James Watson at Spa Fields in London. James 
Watson, in his speech, said if the rich did not give them the neces¬ 
sities of life, should they not snatch those things from them ? The 
assembly got instigated and the result was the looting of shops and 
attacks on the government offices. The rebels wanted to capture the 
Tower but the Lord Mayor, Matne Wood, suppressed the rebellion 

(i7) Riots of 1817 A.D. In January 1817 A.D., a public 
gathering in London broke the window panes of the Prince’s carriage 
because he refused to listen to the demands for Parliamentary 
reforms. In March 1817 A.D., the people of Lancashire took out a 
peaceful procession. Everybody in the procession had a blanket 
with him and they were marching to London. The royal cavalry, 
however, dispersed them on the way. 

(Hi) Oppressive Policy of the Government. Under these circum¬ 
stances the Government suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. All 
such writers were put to trial who wrote any inciting material. One 
of these trials was the famous trial of William Hone but the judges 
acquitted him. 

In addition to that the Government banned the public asse )b 
lies and processions. 

(iv) Massacre of Manchester. In August 1819 A.D., about 
50 to 100 thousand people gathered at St. Peter’s Field in 
Manchester in spite of the ban on such political assemblies. The 
Magistrates of Manchester ordered the arrest of Henry Hunt even on 
the stage but when the people resented, the army was called in, to dis¬ 
perse the mob. Because of the military action 11 people were killed 
nd 70 were wounded seriously. This incident came down In histor y 
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as Massacre of Manchester. The people became bitter and critical 
of the government. 

(v) The Six Acts. The government, in order to crush such 
risings, passed six different Acts by which aJl processions and assemb¬ 
lies were banned. The police was empowered to search anybody’s 
house and -to confiscate arms. 

(vi) Criticism of the Government. The oppressive policy of 
the government was much criticized by different politicians. In the 
words of Gregg, “The unhappy years from 1816 A.D. to 1820 A.D. 
were marked on the one hand by the uncoordinated and blind 
protests of the working classes , ignorant of all but the facts of their 
misery. They were marked on the other hand , not by any vestige of 
reform but by repression distorted by fear into a harsh and evil system 
of espionage and tyranny 

Similarly Earl Grey said in the House of Lords, ' He had 
heard strong observations in the progress of sedition and in the necessity 
of adopting measures of coercion calculated to avert the danger which 
threatened the country. But as yet he had heard no recommendation 
to avert the danger , be relieving the people from some part of the heavy * 
burdens which oppressed them.' 9 

It is evident from the above facts that the people were restless 
because of starvation, unemployment and poverty, etc. They 
demanded bread and clothing which had become scarce because of 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Pitiable Condition of the Labourers. Labour for many hours; Poor 
wages; Unhealthy atmosphere; Dark and dingy rooms of workshops; Unemploy¬ 
ment, etc. 

2. Pitiable Condition of Agriculture. Low production ; High prices ; The 
Com Laws ; Disappointment among masses. 

3. Decline in the Field of Industries. Decrease in the demand of war- 
material; Deteriorated economic condition of the different European countriw, 
Decline In the field of different industries. 

4. Decline in Trade. Decrease in Demand because of the end of the war j 
No cash payments by the Bank of England; Devaluation the currency notes, 
Refusal of accepting currency notes in the market. 

5. Unusual Increase in the National Debt. Debt of £227,989,000 * n 
but in 1815 it increased to £ 709,295,000. The annual interwt was £ 30 million. 
Income Tax was replaced by Toll-tax ; Tho disappointment of the common mau. 

6. Riots in the Country. Revolt of 1817 A D. ; Oppressive policy of tof 
Government; Massacre of Manchester ; Six Acts of Oppression ; Ban on pom 
processions and assemblies; Criticism of the government. 
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University and other Important Questions 

1. “For England the decade after Waterloo was a period of 

peace without plenty.” Discuss. (P.U. 1952,54) 

2. Review briefly tbe effects of Napoleonic wars on the social 

and economic life of England. (P.U. 1937 y 44) 

3. Give the chief provisions of the Settlement of Vienna and 
discuss their effects on the future course of events. 

(Agra B.A. 1955 , 58 / Punjab Af.A. 1957 , 
59 » Carnatic B.A . 1902 / Bombay B.A. 1961) 

4. Analyse the causes of general distress and unrest in Britain 
during the years that immediately followed Waterloo. 

(Pb. M.A. 1958) 



Gfiapter Gicjfiteen 


George IV and William IV 


GEORGE IV 1820-30 A.D. 



George III died in 1820 A.D. after reigning for about 60 years 
(1760—1820). His eldest son 
succeeded him in the name 
of George III. He was well 
versed in the art of adminis¬ 
tration because he had been 
working with his father for 
the last ten years. In 1810 
A.D. George IV had lost his 
senses so till his death in 
1820 A.D, George IV had 
worked as .a regent and had 
gained much experience. 

c 

' The period of Georg IV 
(and his brother WilliamlV) 
became known for different 
reforms and as such it is call 
ed the Period of Reforms. In 
fact since 1789 A.D. England 
was so absorbed in the French 
Revolution for 25-26 years George IV 

(1789 1815 A.D.) that she could not think of anything else except 

fighting the war. The war ended in 1815 A.D. and after that it took 
her 4-5 years (1817—1820 A.D.) to set the things in order. So, with 
the succession of George IV, the period of reforms started. All such 
matters which remained suspended for 25-26 years due to wars were 
now taken up with full zeal. There was no field of work which did 
not require reformation. So, a great number of reforms were carried 
out during the period of George IV and his brother William IV. 
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Main Reforms introduced during 1820—30 A.D. 


. . Q' 1 , Glv ® * brlef account of the main reforms introduced 
during the reign of George IV (/.*. 1820—30 A D.) 

(Pb Af.A. 1958 , 62; Bihar M.A. 1964) 


Ans England was so much engrossed in the French Revolu¬ 
tion for about 25-26 years (1789-1815 A.D.) that she could not pay 
any attention to any reforms. Therefore, as soon as the war with 
France came to an end, there was a great hue and cry for reforms. 
Consequently a great many reforms were carried out during the 
reign of George IV (1820—30 A.D.). The following are the main 
reforms carried out during this period : — 


1. Reform of the Penal Code. The criminal law prevalent in 
those days was very rigid, defective and anomalous. Sometimes the 
mnocent were held under the law while the guilty were acquitted.. 
There was no distinction between trivial and grave offences because 
the penalty for both of them was almost the same. About 200 
offences had death penalty under the law even though some of the 
olfences were of a very minor nature just as fishing or grazing 
cattle at a prohibited place, cheating, cutting down small trees, 
writing threatening letters, etc. The people were disgusted with such 
a law and as such Sir Robert Peel, the then Home Secretary, paid 
his attention to these defects of the Penal Code. The death penalty 
was done away with for about 100 offences. The anomalies were 
removed and the law was simplified. 

2. Police Reforms. The reforms in the police organisation 
were also carried out. The old pattern of keeping watchmen had 
oecome useless. So. Sir Robbert Pec| removed the uneducated and 
unfit watchmen and instead organised a new police force in 1829 
A.D. which brought down the crime rate in London. Peel became 
quite popular for providing the desired protection to the Londoners. 

In the words of Carter and Mcars “Unpopular at first , the police force 

became one of the institutions of which Britain is most justly pro ud __ 

In the beginning the police in uniform and armours became a matter 

of awe for the people in London but later on they praised the police 
force for the peace it brought to London. These policemen became 
known as ‘ Peelers' or 4 Bobbies '. 


3. Beginning of the Free Trade. William Huskisson, the 
President of the Board of Trade, started the free trade policy. He 
was of the opinion that things could be cheap only and the income 
of the country could be increased only if there were not so man& 
restrictions on the import and export of things. Otherwise, in his 
opinion, there would be smuggling at the cost of national income 
and the people, too, would have to pay high prices. So, Huskisson 
reduced the import tax on many articles and totally removed it from 
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certain others. Similar changes were made on the export duties also. 

In the words of a bistorian/T/re consumers have the better and cheaper 
article without the painful consciousness that he is consulting his own 
convenience of the expense of daily violating the laws of his own . 
country 

4. Repeal of the Test Act and the Corporation Act. The Test 
Act and the Corporation Act had been enacted during the reign of 
Charles II laying restrictions on the employment of Non-Confirmists y 
to government service. So. the Roman Catholics could not fincl/ 
place in government offices. The people of England, and in parti¬ 
cular the Roman Catholics, had been fighting against these laws 
since long. The Whig Party supported these people and hence these 
two laws were repealed in 1828 A.D. Every English men, then, got 
the right to get the government service. But still the Non-Confirmists- 
(or the people who did not have faith on the Church of England) > 
could not become the members of the Parliament and they had some 
restrictions in certain other fields too. 

5. The Catholic Emancipation Aet. In spite of the repeal of 
the Test Act and the Corporation Act in 1828 A.D , the Catholics 
were not treated at par with the Protestants. They had no right to . 
membership in. the English or Irish Parliament ; they could not join / 
the Universities and the law. So, theR oman Catholics continued thei^/ 
struggle. In Ireland the problem was becoming grave. Pitt, the 
Younger also tried to facilitate the Catholics but he could not succeed 
due to the opposition of George 111. Soon there was a rising under 
the leadership of a Barrister named Daniel O’Connell. O’Connell was 
elected as a member of the Parliament in 1828 AD but he was 
refused a seat in the Parliament because he was a Catholic. The Duke 

of Wellington was the Prime Minister at that time. He was not in 
favour of the emancipation of the Catholics. But the Irish rising 
made him realise the need of the hour and in 1829 A.D the Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed According to this law all the restric¬ 
tions imposed on the Catholics were removed and they were given 
equal rights in social and political affairs. According to Trerelyan, 
“By passing the Catholic Emancipation Act , they averted the danger of 
the Civil War." But still it was essential to be an Anglican in order 
to hold the office of the King, the Prince of Wales and the Lord 
ChanccLlor. 

6. The Jail Reforms. The reign of George IV is also popular for 
the jail reforms. The conditions in the prisons were far from satis¬ 
factory. There was no good arrangement for light and air. The 
convicts of both trivial and grave offences were kept together which 
resulted in deterioration of their character. These convicts were also 
treated very badly. They had to do very hard work in the jail. The 
food for these convicts had to be sent by their friends and relauves- 
or they had to starve. 
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“ d bythe ^formers thought of introducing some improve- 
Srt| t i» «p*fc pr,s - 0ns ' . J ° hn Howard, in particular, drew a very dark 
picture of the prisons m his book ‘The Stale of Prisons' and laid a 

SZXP"? 0 fi the u pn?0n refonns - He attracted the attention of the 
authorities who felt that it was their duty to treat the convicts as 

human beings. Due to the efforts of John Howard two laws were 
enacted. By one, it was laid down that the prisons were to be kept 

naiHV 1 , 1 ? and wel11,ghted : by ,he other the J ailor ' s fee was to be 
paid by the government and not by the convicts. Later on Elizabeth 

,h7’ a . W ° f man me “ ber °[ the Parliament, continued her efforts for 
the jail reforms and much was done in this respect. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


rnl . peoige-IV succeeded 10 l ho *hronc of England in 1820 A.D. He had been 
18,0 A D - because of the insanity of his father George III. His reign 
is famous for many reforms such as—(1) Reform of the Penal Code. (2) Police 
Reforms. (3) Beginning of the Free Trade. (4) Repeal of the Test Act and the 
Corpoiation Act. (5) Catholic Emancipation Act and (6) Jail Reforms. 


WILLIAM Iv (1830—37 A.D.) 

William IV was the younger brother of George IV and after his 
death he succeeded him in 1830 A D. He was comparatively abler, 
more co-operative and possessed better character than his brother. 
So, he soun became popular among his people. The work of 
reforms started during the reign of George IV also continued during 
his period and many important reforms were carried out in his 
reign. 


Q 2. Give an account of the reign of William IV with a special 
reference to reforms that were carried out during bis reign. 

(Delhi B.A. 1952 , Magodha 1963) 
Or 

Explain br**fly what you know about the following :— 

(a) The First Reform Act of 1832 A.D. 

(b) Wilberforce and Abolition of Slavery. 

Ans. William’s reign is famous for useful reforms in political 
social and economic fields. 

1. The First Reform Act, 1832 AD. The main reform 
demanded in Parliament was the reform in the franchise system. 
Due to the Industrial Revolution most of the villagers had left ♦heir 
villages for cities but there had been no change in the areas of 
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representation. The Rotten Boroughs, where the population had 
decreased much, had the same representation in the Parliament while 
the cUies, where the population had increased a lot, had no repre¬ 
sentation at all. I'Jpt only that, even the right to vote wa s cniovc d 
only by the big landlords and other rich people, so the number of 
voters was very small and a large majority of the people were 
deprived of this righf. After great efforts a Bill was enacted in 
1832 A.D. during the ministership of Lord Grey, which came to be 
known as the First Reform Act. According to this Act the right 
of representation from such Boroughs as had less population than 
the prescribed limit was taken away and the same was allowed to the 
new towns which had large population. Again the right to vote 
was also so modified as to permit the people of the middle class to 
become the members of Parliament. (For details see Chapter 20) 


M: 


2. Abolition of Slavery. It was during the reign of Elizabeth I 
that the English sailor. Sir John Hawkins, had started the slave trade 
by selling the African negroes in America and In various other 
countries of Europe This was an anti-human drive because the / 
slaves were treated like juiijJials. Many English social reformers/ 
like Wilberforce and Clarteon rose against it. In the beginning these 
reformers were greatly opposed by the owners of the slaves but by 
and by the people began to support this movement. In 1807 A.D. 
the slave trade was prohibited but the slaves who were already in the 
possession of rich people were not given emancipation. In 1833 A.D., 
when the elections were held under the new franchise system, an effort 
was made to do away with the much hated slave system. At last in 
1833 A.D. the Abolitior of Slavery Act was passed and all the slaves 
were set free. When the owners opposed it, they were paid the 
compensation worth Rs. 2 crores. 

It is important to note in this connection that it was Wilberforce 
who made the greatest contribution in the abolition of slavery. He 
raised his voice against this inhumane act and by his high character 
and continuous efforts he created the right atmosphere for its 
abolition. The work that Mahatma Gandhi did in India for the 
emancipation of the Harijans, the same was done by Wilberforce 
tor the emancipation of slaves. 

^^5. The Factory Act, 1833 A.D. In those days the factory 
•wners, in order to make huge profits, made the children work/ 
in the factories for 12 to 14 hours a day which adversely affected U/ 
health of the children and many of them became a victim of various 
diseases. So, in order to save these children an Act, called the 
Factory Act, was passed in 1833 A.D. which prohibited the employ¬ 
ment of children under the age of 9. It was also enacted that 
children below the age of 13 should not be made to work more than 
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?0 h h O ours^d^ OSe TM , °, W 18 Sh ° Uld n , 0t be , made t0 more than 

ment was set u'p to Ss cffe^ S,nCt ' y “ to,Ced and a SpCcial depart ' 

nrohihi„H T , h v e , Edu f a,ion Act, 1833 A.D. The Factory Act had 
prohibited the employment of children below the age of 9 years So 

of tifeTciE Wa c fOTCed pay i,s attention towards the educ .tioA 
hv whirh ^ d S °° n an Educat,on Act was passed in 1833 t.D. 

education .f° Vern r men i dedded t0 spend * 20,000 annually on 
™ 1 W3S f° r the first Ilme in Ihe History of England that 

billtv a V nd n set en ‘ !| 00k th K education of children as its own responsi- 
o.lity and set aside a substantial amount for it. 

m Lcsal Refor ms. «833 A.D. In 1833 A.D. two appellate 

Fnohfni W £L C SCt ' Up for hearin 8 appeals of various colonies of 
England. These were the Privy Council and the Judicial Committee. 
Later on the Judicial Committee became the highest court of appeal 
lor the British Empire. 


6. Reform of the Poor Law. The government had been enact- 
mg various laws for the protection of the poor since the times of 
Elizabeth I. But there were certain drawbacks in their enactment. 
.V>mc people cheated the government by pretending themselves as 
the poor. They had thus become a social burden and so the Poor 
Laws could not be judiciously enforced. So. in 1834 A.D. it was 
enacted that none but the physically handicapped and the old would 
be given the financial help The people otherwise fit were given 
employment in factories so that they might earn their living. 

7. The Municipal Corporation Act, 1835 A.D. The members 
ot the various Municipal Committees of the cities were not the true . 
representatives of the citizens. The right to vote was a privilege of the 
few rich and so there was no good arrangement of anything, especially 
of light and air. So in 1835 A.D. the Municipal Corporation Act was 
passed by which every income-tax payer was given the right to vote. 
So the Corporation or Municipal Committees became the true 
representative of the people and a better social service began to be 
provided to the people. ^ 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 

William IV was the younger brother of George IV. He ruled from 1S30 to 
1837 A.D. The work of reforms continued. His reign is known for (1) Tho 
First Reform Act of 1832 A.D. (2) Abolition of Slavery. (3) Factory Laws. 
<4) Education Laws. (5) Legal Reforms. (6) Reform of the Poor Law 
and (7) The Municipal Corporation Act, etc. 
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University and Other Important Questions 

1. Give a detailed account of the various beneficial measures 
that were carried out in the reign of William IV. 

(Delhi B.A. 1952 ; Magadh 1963) 

2. Examine the social and financial reforms introduced in 

Britain during the year 1820—1830 A D. (Pb. M.A. 1958) 

3. Give a critical estimate of the social and economic reforms 

introduced in Great Britain in consequences of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and Napoleonic Wars. - (“• M l™ 2 * 

4. Give an account of the great reforms carried out by the 

Tories in the reign of George IV. <Bihar B.A . 1964) 


Gfiapter ^Nineteen 


Foreign Policy of Castlereagh and Canning 

I. FOREIGN POLICY OF CASTLEREAGH 

Q. 1. Critically examine the foreign policy of Castlereagh. 

( Pb . M.A. 1957, 60, 62) 

• Ans. Castlereagh was born in 1739 A.D. At the end of the 
Union of Ireland and England, he was the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland. He had played an active role to bribe the members of the 
Irish Parliament to agree to the unification. He became Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in 1812 A D. and he adorned this post till 1822 A.D. 
As a Colonial and War Minister, he got the army well-organised and 
made the English Navy so strong that Napoleon had to drop his 
idea of conquering England He appointed Wellington as the 
Commander-in-Chicf who defeated Napoleon in the Peninsular War 
and the Battle of Waterloo. He got the Order-in-Council passed 
against the Continental Systcn of Napoleon He encouraged smug¬ 
gling to give a push to the English trade and industry. Lord 
Brougham remarks of him, “ Castlereagh u as a simple but exception¬ 
ally wise man who could not be taken in by the glitter of imaginative 
thought. He would reach to the depth of every matter. As a man as 
well as a politician, he was bruve." He always thought in terms of 
peace and was in favour of safeguarding the English interests by 
maintaining the International Cooperation. He, however, committed 
suicide in 1822 A.D. 

1. Principles of his Foreign Policy. Castlereagh is known for 
his foreign policy. The basic principles of his foreign policy are as 
under :— 

(1) Peace and Co-operation with the European Powers. Castlereagh 
wanted peace and co-operation with all the European countries. He 
spelled out his views in the Vienna Congress when he said, li A peace 
treaty to be successful, should be just and moderate. Both as an ideal 
and sound practice, internal cooperation should be aimed at." 
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In the Vienna Congress when he sensed the hardened attitude 
of the delegates against France, he told them, “ Our aim is not to 
collect big prizes and presents from other countries but to try for 
establishment of peace and prosperity in the whole of the world.” 

Castlereagh prepared Art. 6 of the Peace Treaty in 1815 A.D. 
It clearly shows his wish to have international peace and co-operation. 
This Article reads, "In order to make the operation of this treaty easy 9 
to make it strong and to strengthen the co-operation of these four 
nations in the interest of the world, the major participant countries of 
this treaty hove accepted to meet at regu ar intervals. They shall parti¬ 
cipate in these meetings directly or through representatives in order to 
consult each other , to take useful steps needed at a particular time % to 
make the states strong and prosperous again and to maintain peace in 
Europe” 

(?) Maintaining the Balance of Bower. Castlereagh was in 
favour of maintaining a balance of power in Europe so that no state 
could become so strong as to pose a threat to the peace of others. 
This principle is clear from Castlereagh's letter to the Prime Minister, 
Liver,.oolc. In this letter he wrote that the claws of France should 
be clipped so that she might not harm them again, He said, “ The 
more l reflect upon it, the more I deprecate the system of scratching 
such a power. IVe may hold her down and pare her nails so that many 
years shall pass before she can again would wound us. . . .** 

With the idea of containing the French power he favoured a 
iree hand to Austria in Italy and with this view in mind he justified 
the secret treaty of Austria, Hungary and Naples. 

(3) No Interference in the Internal Affairs of European Countries. 

C astlereagii did not at all favour any interference in the internal 
affairs of European countries. When the Spanish people rebelled 
against the cruelties of their King Ferdinand VII, he refused to 
inrcrlere in their internal affairs and said that the people of Spain did 
not tolerate any interference in their internal matters. When the other 
states *>f the Holy Alliance suggested to interfere, he frankly told 
them, ]h it alliance had been intended to serve as a protection for the 
peace settlement , not as a Union of the Governments of the world for • 
the superintendence of the internal affairs of the other states and nothing 
is more likely to impair or even to destroy its utility than any attempt 
to push its duties and obligations beyond the sphere which its original 
conception and understood principles would warrant 

He, however, made it clear tha' he would be ready to interfere 
in any matter which might pose a threat to the peace of Europe. “//’ 
there is a real danger to the peace of Europe , we will reach the proper 
place to do our duty. Bui this country neither can nor will act on 
hollow and imaginary proposition.” He agreed to participate in the 
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by Conference'. P r, ° c 'Ple c ame to be known as • Diplomacy 
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be known as the Fourth Coalition A ’ D - wh,ch camc 10 

(2) He attended the Vienna Conors** ; n iok An 

British delegate. He supported such matters which kew Se idea of 
peace and co-operation alive in Europe. pl " dca f 

(3) He safeguarded the British interests and th* , nro . 

reached at the Vienna Congress secured Malta Helilolanf t C " tS 
Islands, Cape Colony, Mauritius and IL, 1£ia for SgTand. " 

(4) He favoured monarchy and showed indifference towards 
movements for national independence. 

(5) He laid stress on not following a hard policy towards France 
and suggested to restore her boundaries as they were in 1789 A.D 
but alter levying upon her the war-penalty. 

(6) He signed the Treaty of Chaumont in March, 1814 A.D., 

11 WaS dC M ded that Austria, Russia and Prussia 
were to supply arms against Napoleon while England was to give 
financial aid worth £ 5 million every year. This treaty, at a later 
stage, proved to be the basis for the Quadruple Alliance which 
envisaged that the four powers would confer from time to time and 
take appropriate decisions according to the circumstances to ensure 
peace and prosperity in Europe. 

(7) The Holy Alliance was favoured by him so Jong as it took 
interest in resolving disputes through negotiations. But when the 
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■question of interfering in the internal affairs of other countries arose, 
he did not join hands with the Holy Alliance. Alexander I, the Czar 
of Russia proposed in the Vienna Congress that “We, acting accord¬ 
ing to the principles of the Holy Bible, shall live as brethren in future 
and shall maintain true and strong bonds of love."' So long as the 
underlying sentiments of these words'was concerned, he favoured it 
But he knew that the Czar of Russia would try to enhance his own 
power through this scheme under the pretext of religion. He was of 
the opinion that the Czar’s words that “The King will rule over his 
subjects like a father and will protect religion, peace and justice" was 
only an announcement. The son of George HI (later on George IV) 
who was working as a regent at that time was in favour of this 
alliance, so England joined it. But Castlcreagh, in fact, was against 
the policy of going beyond their own boundaries as was followed by 
these powers. 

(8) He got developed friendly relations between England and 
U S.A. by signing the Treaty of Ghant with her and by resolving 
the border dispute between the U.S.A. and Canada (which was at 
that time under the dominance of England). 

(9) He was in favour of maintaining the power of the Turkish 
State so that she could contain the Russian power and maintain the 
balance of power. In 1821 AD. when the Greeks rebelled against 
Turkey, he opposed the rebellious activities of the Greeks. When 
there appeared a possibility of war between Russia and Turkey, he 
called the Verona Congress. But, unfortunately, he committed sui¬ 
cide in 1822 A.D. for certain reasons and so he could not attend it. 

(10) When the people of Spain rose in rebellion against their 
ruler, Ferdinand VI1, he opposed the proposal of the Holy Alliance 
to interfere in the internal atTairs of Spain. He declared, “50 far 
as England is concerned, she is not in favour of interfering for a king 
who had behaved so badly.“ 

3. An Estimate of the Foreign Policy of Castlereagh. Many 
scholars remember Castlereagh as a great Foreign Minister. Seton 
Watson remarks that “Castlereagh was one of the greatest and most 
constructive Foreign Ministers of Britain." Similarly Webster calls 
him “the greatest Foreign Minister of Europe". The greatness of his 
Foreign Policy lies on the following facts :— 

.(1) He was the first to put forward the idea of International 
Co-operation. Nobody could think in those days that consulta¬ 
tions could help in bringing International Cooperation. Therefore, 
it is understood that his policy of 4 Diplomacy by Conference * was 
revolutionary. He was of the view that if the ministers of great 
powers met in a congenial atmosphere, it would not only resolve the 
differences but also strengthen the world peace That is why some 
historians call him a peace-maker of the world. His contemporaries 
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did not pay much heed to his views, but now it is felt ,h„ 
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to the tail of the Holy Alliance. They are howeve/ ^cf i®' 8 " 11 
this respect. They commit this mistake probably because thev ^ 
uot make out between the Holy Ah,once and the Qu^^le a7u we 
The latter was an alliance between four powers t.eEngland Aimrif' 
Prussia and Russia while the former was open to all Sn, ? n T ‘ 
under the leadership of the Czar of Russia who had proWde^itX 
religious cover by saying that "We will abide by the princioUsanhl 
Ho y Bible, live like brethren and be bound by the unbreakable hn'Jlf' 

°/'°Z r En * , “ d h ? d to join this alliance^implyTcatfthe el^ 

son of George III, who was acting as a Regent at that time and ihn 
later on ascended the throne of England as George IV, wanted to be 

from^ ber ' 9 therw . lse Castlereagh was against this alliance right 
from its very inception He openly opposed the policy of this 
alliance to interfere in the internal affairs of Spain, Portugal Ind 
Piedmont and d,d not cooperate with the other members 8 0 f this 
alliance in these and such other matters. When the idea of the Holv 
Alliance was put forward by the Czar of Russia. Castlereagh wrote 

a letter to the Prime Minister Liverpool which makes it abundantly 

clear how opposed he was to it. He wrote— y 

"T he ”! nd °f ,he Czar whlch entertained or conceived the idea of 
the Holy Alliance was not completely sound." J 

About this Holy Alliance he used to say that it was oniy "a 
peace of sublime mysticism and nonsense The Holy Alliance 
according to him, was even against the independent existence of the 
people of Europe. 

Hence it is pointless to say that Castlereagh had tied England 
to the tail of the Holy Alliance. 


(3) He favoured the Interests of England. Some historians are 
of the view that Castlereagh’s policy was against the interests of 
England. But the truth is quite the other way round. In fact the 
interests of England were supreme to him. The fact that he had the 
national interest always in his mind was never undermined by his 
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endeavour to have co-operation among the different states. Securing 
Ma ta, Heligoland and lonion Islands etc. for England is a testi- 
m ony to this. It was due to the acquisition of these territories that 
English trade and her naval force could make such a progress. 

(4) No Hand in the Failure of the Concert of Europe. • There 
are some historians who blame Castlereagh also for the failure of the 
Concert of Europe. Bu' the failure of the peace efforts in Europe 
cannot be attributed to him. He had laid every stress on the main¬ 
tenance of peace in Europe and the well-being of all the classes of 
the people in every meeting of the Concert. He went to the extent 
of getting France admitted to this Concert of Europe in 1818 A.D. 
But the rulers of different European states used this institution for 
suppressing the popular movements and Castlereagh cannot be 
blamed for this. He opposed such an action every-time. Ou the one 
hand he was a strong supporter of cooperation between great powers 
while on the other he was against the suppression of popular move¬ 
ments by these powers. What else he could do under such circum¬ 
stances. 

(5) Moderation Policy towards France. Some historians accuse 
Castlereagh of following a moderate policy towards France But such 
a policy towards France was in the best interests of the world peace 
because a very humiliating treaty had been forced on France. In such 
a case she would have disturbed the peace of Europe after gathering 
strength at one time or the other. We all know, how ; n 1919 A.D. 
when L.loyd George wrenched Germany badly after the First World 
War, she eagerly waited for a revenge all the time which resulted in 
breaking out of the Second World War within a span of 20 years: This 
war was more horrible than the first one. Castlereagh was certainly 
right in believing that "if you want to avoid a war , you should be 
ready for making peace." 

Thus we see that Castlereagh had a great hand in making 
Fngland the fortune maker of Europe So Castlereagh can rightly 
be called the best Foreign Minister. Webster has rightly said, “He 
was the best European Foreign Minister in ( Britain's) history .” 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Principles of his Foreign Policy. (I) Peace and co-operation with the states 
ot fcuropc. (2) Maintaining the balance of power. (3) Non-interference in the 
internal aflairs of the European states. (4) Resolving disputes through nego¬ 
tiations. 

2. Castlereagh's Foreign Policy. (1) Alliance of four powerful states 
against Napoleon. (2) Representation in the Vienna Congress. (3) Securing 
Malta, Heligoland, etc. for England. (4) Siding with Monarchy. (5) Moderate 
policy towards France. (6) Paving the way for Quadruple Alliance through 
the Treaty of Chaumont. (7) Not co-operating with the Holy Alliance in every 
matter. (8) Friendly relations with America. (9) Encouragement to Turkey. 

(10) Opposition to interference in the internal affairs of Spain. 
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FOREIGN POLICY OF GEORGE CANNING 

- 2 Critically examine the foreign policy of Canning 
Ca V s«feS ara ma,e ° f,he ¥ ° Telea M “ of Canning tS 

(Pb. B.A. 1963, 65, 67, 71 ; Pb. M.A. 1956, 57, 60, 62) 

(Very Important) 

Or 

What truth is there in the view that Cannlog merely continued 
the Foreign Policy of Castlereagh ? 

(Pb. B.A. 1973 ; Pb. M.A. 1971) 


Ans. George Canning was one of the few great Foreign 
Ministers of England. He was born at Dublin in Ireland on April 11, 
1770 A.D. His father died when he was still a child and his mother 
took the career of an actress which was not considered to be a 
respectable profession in those days. He got his education at Eton 
and Oxford. He worked as the Foreign Minister from 1807 to 1809 
A.D. but he came to real fame only after 14-15 years when he 
once again became the Foreign Minister of England for about 5-6 
years from 1822 to 1827 A.D. He became that Chairman of the 
Board of Control in 1816 A.D. and remained on that post till 1821 
A.D. He was preparing to come to India as a Governor General 
when Castlereagh committed suicide and instead he was made the 
Foreign Minister. He remained on this post from 1822 to 1827 
A.D. 


1. Principles of Canning’s Foreign Policy. Canning like 
Castlereagh is also famous for his Foreign Policy. His foreign policy 
was based on the following principles :— 

(1) Against Co-operation of the European Countries. Canning 
like Castlereagh was in favour of peace in Europe but to achieve it he 
did not deem co-operation of the different countries of Europe quite 
necessary. He did not relish taking interest in the internal affairs 
of the different states of Europe unless they posed a threat to his 
country’s security or her interests. He used to say that everybody 
should look after the interests of his own country. His motto was— 


“Every nation for itself and God for us all. 9 ' 
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(2) Against Conferences. Unlike Castlereagh, Canning was 
against the periodical conferences among various countries. He was 
of the view that England should have nothing to do with the affairs 
of other nations. He remarked— 

“Let us not , in the foolish spirit of romance , suppose that we 
could regenerate Europe." 

When differences between England and the Concert got sharper 
over the question of interfering in the internal affairs of other 
countries, he happily said, “ Thank God , there will be no conferences 
now" 

(3) Against Interference in Internal Affairs. Like Castlereagh, 
Canning was also against interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries with the difference that while Castlereagh was satisfied only 
with registering his opposition. Canning would go to the extent of 
jumping into action or even sending British forces to check such 
interferences. When in the Verona Congress a French resolution 
calling for appropriate action to revive monarchy in Spain was going 
to be passed, he boycotted the Congress. Although he did not want 
to invite a war with the countries of Europe by opposing France, 
yet when the ruler of Spain tried to strengthen his hold on the 
Spanish colonies in South America, he accorded recognition to the 
freedom of the Spanish colonies and said in the House of 
Commons— 

“7 have called a New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the old." 

He prevented France from interfering in the internal affairs of 
those colonies by sending the British Naval Force to help the Spanish 
colonies. 

(4) Favoured Nationalism and Independence. Although Canning 
was against the policy of interference in the internal affairs of other 
countries, yet he was in favour of nationalism and independence. He 
supported the struggles for independence in the Spanish colonies, 
in Greece, Portugal and in Brazii. 

(5) Foreign Policy according to the Feelings of the People. He 
was in favour of adopting a foreign policy according to the feelings 
of the people. His policies were sanctioned by the people as well as 
by the Parliament. People had a great feelings for nationalism in 
those days and they had nothing to do with internationalism. That is 
why Canning followed a policy of nationalism and not of inter¬ 
nationalism. He wanted to secure leadership of Europe for England y 
but he believed that there should be such ideal institutions in England 
as the countries of Europe might tend to follow them. 

(6) Principle of Balance of Power. Canning like Castlereagh 
believed in the principle of the ‘Balance of Power*. He drew the 
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was thrown into waste paper baske ‘‘f s thrown to the winds. Now 

M lie in excellent relations between our people and the govern 
merit." 


In this wav the tact and wisdom of Canning secured indepen¬ 
dence for Mexico, Guatemala, Columbia, Peru, Chile, Bolivia, etc. 

?n South America. The independence oi these colonies enhanced 
the English trade about 14 fold. 


(2) Policy towards Brazil. The King of Portugal, John VI 
Lisbon had fled with his family to Brazil in 1807 A.D. at thctl ™® 
the invasion of Napcleon. The Holy Alliance made him return to 
Portueal in 1821 A.D. and take over his state. He left back his son 
Dan Pedro as the ruler of Brazil. Don Pedro declared Brazil as a 
sovereign independent state in 1822 A.D. France wanted to m er- 

venc in this matter. But Canning extended r eco 8 ni, ' on to f ®^ the 
he had done in case of other American colonies and thus forced tne 
King of Portugal to recognise the freedom of Brazil. 


(3) Policy towards Portugal. When the Portuguese King, John VI 
died in 1826 A.D.. the constitutional ruler of Brazil and the son of 
John VI Don Pedro, prepared a constitution Portugal and 
declared his daughter Infanta Maria as the const. onal ruler of 
that state. Spain and France wanted to intervene but the const! 
tutional head of Portugal was saved when British forces were 

there to help him. 


(4) Problem of Greece. Greece was ruled by Turkey. The Turks 
committed all sorts of atrocities over the Greek Christians. Hence the 
people revolted in 1821 A D. Austria and Prussia wanted t° suppress 
the revolt. Canning was not finding it easy to help the Greek directly 
lest it may amount to intervention. So he entered into an alliance wu 
France and Russia in 1827 A D. with the aim that they would take 
the side of Greece. Thereafter, the combinediNavies of 

and England defeated the Egyptian and Turkish Navy '“ he^GeoW 
Navarino in 1827 A.D. The battle was still going on when George . 
Canning died on August 8,1827 A.D. Even after his death England 
carried on his policy of helping Greece with to molt du d*T urkey 
struggle for freedom gathered momentum and n 1 1829 A.D. tu 
had to apeept the independence of Greece by the Treaty 

Adrianople. 
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decide whether it was proper or not to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Turkey and Greece. But when the question of Spanish 
colonies in South America cropped up or the matter of Brazil or 
Portugal came to the forefront, he acted immediately because this 
action was to prove very useful for the British trade on the one 
hand while on the other it spelled a balance of power and a pointer 
to the European powers that they should not interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries. So far as the question of Spanish colonies 
in South America goes, it was beiDg felt for a long time that 
England should improve her influence in that sphere. Pitt had 
shown a desire for their independence in 1790 A.D. and had said 
that the question of their freedom would remain in the mind of every 
minister. Castlereagh also was in favour of that. The letter written by 
Canning to the Duke of Wellington, the British representative to the 
Verona Congress, also makes it quite clear as to how the English 
interest was hidden in the freedom of these Spanish colonies. He 
wrote— 

“Every day convinces me more and more that in the present state 
of Peninsula, and in the present state of this country , the American 
questions are out of all proportion more important to us than the Euro- 
pean and that if we do not seize and turn them to our advantage In 
time , we shall run the loss of opportunity never to be recovered 

This shows that Canning knew it well that increasing influence A 
in Spanish colonies could be very useful for England. It was due to 
his efforts that the Spanish influence in those colonies decreased and 
the British trade increased by 14 times. The loss that England 
suffered by losing 13 American colonies (in 1783 A.D.) was made 
good by Canning as is clear from his own words. He said on this 
occasion— 

“/ have called a New World into existence to redress the balance 
of the old'' 

(3) Capacity to mould things according to his Desires. Another 
great feature of his foreign policy was that he could mould the things 
in his favour. In order to prevent the French and the Spanish 
interference in the Spanish colonies, he in the first instance showed 
that his voice was the voice of the entire English people and then sent 
the English Navy to over-awe France because even Napoleon had 
realized that the English Navy was invincible. Besides this, in order 
to serve his purpose he brought Monroe, the President of the U.S.A., 
under his influence and made him declare that the whole of America 
would not tolerate any attempt by foreigners to interfere in the 
process of self-determination of the American colonies. Thus ins¬ 
tead of waging a war he made use of threats. The threats succeeded ^ 
and Spain as well as France kept quiet. 

At the time when he became the Foreign Minister, he had spelled 
out two aims. Firstly, that he would pull England out of the Holy 
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Alliance and secondly he would get it dissolved H#* am a 
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We shall have no more conferences, thank God 

l; J. n order ‘0 the power of tbis alliance, he proved through 
his actions in Spain, Portugal and Brazil that the writ of the alliance 
would no longer be honoured. On the question of Greece he joined 
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way that it seemed Ve'w™' not^nwrfoing^n the'jHiteTnL'l Sain* 
In the case of Brazil he got the constitution of Brazil recognised by 
the King of Portugal. In the matter of Portugal, he first told the 
people of that state that they should decide whether they wanted a 
constitutional rule or despotism and when the people opted for the 
constitutional rule and asked for help, Canning sent his forces posing 

country* ^ '° safeguard ,he constitution of a friendly 


Thus he would interfere in every matter as, when and whom¬ 
ever he liked. He would mould things in his favour and other 
European Powers were rendered helpless and were made mere on¬ 
lookers. He smashed both the dreams of the Czar of Russia to lead 
the Holy Alliance and the dreams of France and Spain to increase 
their influence. Bright says that "Canning continued to be a great 
force throughout his life." 6 


(4) His Policy was according to the Times. The foreign policy 
of Canning was according to the time. Nationalism was supreme to 
the people in those days. He had grasped this fact, therefore he 
encouraged Portugal, Brazil, Spanish colonies and Greece to establish 
constitutional rule or to win their independence. Thus, on the one 
hand he won the appreciation of those people, while on the other 
he greatly increased the trade of England. The Austrian Chancellor 
Metternich had remarked of him—* "George Canning is a Revolution 
in himself ” 


Giving an estimate of the foreign policy of Canning V. D. 
Mahajan remarks—- "He had the ability to act practically, of self-confi¬ 
dence, of estimation of the prevailing circumstances and had a materia¬ 
listic point of view which lifted politically and in terms of trade the 
mid-Victorian era to such heights of glory. He had no sense of 
humility while working in the International sphere, no desire for the 
Concert of Europe and no craze for peace, etc. An adamant and 
belligerent natured Canning posed such a way for English policy which 
could proudly be followed by Palmerston .” 
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Again, in the words of Cecil—' "Canning’s political philosophy 
was a well-defined compact body of opinion. It can be gathered up into 
a bundle of phrases. At the root of his ideas lay the thought of the 
nation as the unit of statesmanship. He saw so far clearly—and 
scarcely *tronbled to look beyond. We find him abandoning the 
conceptions of Castlereagh, contending not only against the Holy 
Alliance but against a Concert , of Europe, foreswearing Congresses, 
refusing Conferences , and asking every nation to look to itself and 
leave the rest to God' 9 

According to Lord Acton, "No Foreign Secrelry has equalled 
Canning 

Although some historians do not agree with Lord Acton that 
‘No foreign secretary has equalled Canning\ yet all of them agree 
that bis foreign policy was very successful in certain fields. 

4. Comparison between the Foreign Policies of Canning and 
Castlereagh. One way of assessing the Foreign Policy of 
Canning is to compare it with that of one of his contemporary 
Foreign Ministers, i.e., Castlereagh. 

(l) Canning continued the Policy of Castlereagh. Castlereagh 
wanted to maintain the balance of power in Europe. He did not want 
to allow any country to intervene in the internal affairs of any otner 
state. The interests of England were supreme to him. Canning 
also had the same policy. The-only difference between the two was 
that of means rather than of aims. While Castlereagh was in favour 
of co-operation among the European states and of solving problems 
through conferences. Canning did not see any wisdom m * lth ® r 
the two. He would frankly say that 4 Every nation for itself and ooa 
for us all \ But Castlereagh was of the view that periodical con¬ 
ferences in a frank mood between various powers could decidedly 
lead to peace and prosperity of Europe. That was why Castlereagh 
would take steps only after due consideration or even hesitated to 
take any step while Canning was quick in his decisions. Castlereagh s 
evci / action was taken with an eye on the benefit of every country 
of Europe, so he was often caught in dilemmas But Canning had 
only England in his mind. Hence his path was always clear and 
smooth. Castlereagh wanted to use Turkey as a shield against 
Russia, therefore he was finding it difficult to do anything against 
Turkey for the sake of the Greeks, while Canning caused a break 
in the Holy Alliance to make it serve the national cause and thus 
sealed the fate of the Alliance itself. 

(2 ) Canning was more in accord with the Spirit of his Age . 
Canning would move in accordance with the opinion of the 
and the march of the time, ft was commonly felt in England that 
Castlereagh had tied England to the tail of the Holy Alliance tor 
nothing. “Let the foreign states go to dogs. What are we to get ou 
of them V y That is why Canning did not care for the countries ox 
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thelJ S A (2) Made Don Padro the constitutional ruler of Brazil. O) ^JJabl^ed 
constitutional rule in Portugal. (4, Broke the ^Holy Alliance by-.entering into a 
treaty with France and Russia to get Greece her freedom. 

/// Estimate. (1) Co-operation of the people. (2) Saw Nationalism 
from the angle of England. (3) Capacity to mould things in his favour. (4> 
According to the Times. t 

IV. Comparison with Castlereagh's Foreign Policy. Both o f them were in. 

favour of England’s interests and enhanced the “ul BaTancTof 

against interferng in the internal affairs and wanted to > 

Power The only difference was in the modus operand i. CasUereagn iavoureo 
co-operation and conferences of nations while ilf 1 ‘qS 

Canning was popular while Castlereagh was hated by the people, canning 
favoured Nationalism and the Independence of nations while Castlcreagi 
indifferent towards them. 


University and other Important Questions 

1. “English sympathy with liberal movement during the 19th 

century was accurated by national interests as much as by national 
traditions.” Expand this statement with special referenoe to 
Canning’s Foreign Policy. («• M A ' I956) 

2. 4 The accession of Canning to Foreign Office was an event 
of real significance alike for England and for Europe/’ Elucidate. 

(/* ,U. 1952) 

3. What truth is there in the view that Canning merely conti¬ 
nued the foreign policy of Castlereagh ? (Pb. M.A. 193/) 

4. Give a comparative estimate of the Foreign Policy of 

Castlereagh and Canning. ( pb - 1960 ' 1 ’ 

5. Describe, compare and contrast the foreign policy of 

Canning with that of Castlereagh. (G.N.U. 1973) 

6. “England must insist on the right of nations to set up over 

themselves whatever form of Government they thought best. 
(Wellington) How far does this hold good in respect of the British 
Foreign Policy from 1815 to 1848 A.D. ? (Pb. M.A. 1961 ) 

7. Give a critical estimate of the foreign policies of 

Castlereagh and Canning. (Pb. M.A. 1962) 

8. Critically examine the policies of Castlereagh and fanning 

regarding European questions. (Pb. B.A. 1903) 

9. Underline the difference in approach and “Voxrt 
Castlereagh and Canning as Foreign Secretaries. (Pb. B.A. ivoj) 

10. What degree of continuity do you find in F°55!8> 

Policy of Castlereagh and Canning ? (Pb. b.a. ivon 
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4 * 1- D |scussthe foreign policy of Canning from 1822 to 1827 

A.D. in the light of the following statement:— 

4 I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the old -’ (Pb. B.A. 1971) 

12. “The British foreign policy which had become neutral 

under Castlereagh became liberal under Canning •* (Trevelyan) 
Disuss - (Pb. M.A. 1971) 

13. “Canning merely continued on a road indicated by his 

predecessor (Castlereagh). How far is this a correct estimate of the 
foreign policy of Canning ? (Pb. B.A. 1973 , K.U. 1973) 

14. “I have brought a new world in existence to redress the 
balance of the old.” Describe and discuss the foreign policy of 
Canning from 1822—1827 A.D., in the light of this statement. 

(G.N.U. 1974) 


Qka f isr twenty 

Parliamentary Reforms in England 

1832—1928 


The Glorious Revolution of 1.688 A.D. greatly enhanced the 
powers of the Parliament, but it was still not a really representative 
body of the people because its members were elected only by a small 
minority of rich men and big landlords and not by the public at 
large. When the Industrial Revolution caused the migration of 
people from the rural to the urban areas, need for reforms in 
Parliament began to be keenly felt because big industrial towns had 
no representation at all. But the French Revolution created such an 
atmosphere in the country that no demand for reforms was paid 
heed to for about fifty years. But the voice of the people could not 
be suppressed for a long time. At last reforms began to be affected 
in the Parliament from 1 832 to 1928 A.D. It was reformed to such 
an extent that it became the real representative of the country and 
democracy, in the real sense of the term, was established in 
England. 


THE FIRST REFORM ACT OF 1832 

1. Describe the evils existing in the Pre-reform Electoral 
System and show how far they were removed by the Reform Act of 


Carefully examine the circumstances in which the Reform Act 
was passed in 1832. Also comment on its importance. 

( Pb . B.A. 1964 , 66, 71 / Delhi B A. 1973 / Pb. M.A. 1965 / 

Agra B.A. 1966) (V. Imp.) 

Ans. There were many defects in the system of election of the 
Parliament in England which required immediate reforms. 
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thp dzJ&P **?« Parliamentary System. The following wet 
the defects in the Parliamentary System before 1 832 A.D. :_ 5 


(l ) Out of Date Representative System. Because of the Indus 
trial Revolution many new big towns had come up, while some oh 



Old Sarum 

and prosperous towns became almost deserted. But the electoral sys¬ 
tem remained as it was. Big cities like Manchester, Birmingham and 
Leeds with large populations had come into being. The population 

C r l r 'a l* 25 * P- W ? S *33,300, that of Birmingham 85.00C 
and that of Leeds 83,000 but they had not the right of sending even 
a single representative to the Parliament. On^ the contrary Old 
Sarum, which was nothing more than a dusty green mound of earth, 
Oattan, which was only a tombed wall in a private park and 
Dunwich which had drowned in the North Sea, had even now the 
right of sending two representatives each in the Parliament 


(2) Distribution of Seats not according to Population. Another 
glaring fault in the Electoral System of the country was that the 
distribution of seats was not according to population. Formerly 
every Counts had the right of send-ng two representatives and every 
Borough could send two or one person to represent them but after 
the Industrial Revolution some places became highly populated 
while others were left with a very thin population, yet they had the 
right of sending an equal number of representatives. 


(3) Undue Influence of big Landlords in many Constituencies. 
There were many places in the country where big landlords wielded 
a great influence which enabled them to use unfair means. There 
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wej£ three types of Boroughs ir^England. They were kiip^n as— 
^r)Nomination Boroughs_fj#Kotton Boroughs and^z^Democratic 
Itoroughs. They all were some sort of towns which, though forlorn 
were still recognized by the King. Nomination Boroughs were such 
where the whole of the land was owned by one man and all the 
people there were either servants or tenants of that man. So he 
could easily nominate any person he wanted to represent that 
Borough. The second type was that of the Rotton Boroughs. These 
were so scarcely populated that the rich landlords could easily bribe 
the voters to vote for them. That is why these two types of Boroughs 
were often called the ‘Pocket Boroughs’ because the power to send 
representatives from such areas was always in the pocket of the 
landlord. Election from such Pocket Boroughs was how much 
improper is clear from the fact that a rich landlord named Duke of 
Norfolk could send 11 members to the English Parliament all by 
himself. Similarly there were many such other landlords in 
England who could send many men of their own choice to the 
Parliament. Because of these Pocket Boroughs only 70 rich land¬ 
lords maintained their majority in the Parliament from 1714 A.D. 
to 1760 A.D, and thus ruled England for full 46 years. These few 
rich Whigs who were responsible for the government came to be 
known as the 4 Whig Oligarchy *. 


\J^L 


Limited and Unjustified Franchise. Only the landlords and 
the rich had the right to vote in the elections of the Parliament. In 
the Counties only those people had the right to vote who had land 
yielding at least 40 s. per year as revenue. But all other people, 
however big and rich they might be, like big traders and industrialists, 
had no right to vote In this way the middle class people and the 
public in general was deprived of this right. 


sjf ■ 


No Uniform System of Franchise . The conditions for a 
voter were not uniform in the whole of England. It differed from 
region to region. In some Boroughs even such people had the right 
to vote who owned only some huts while there were certain other 
areas where very few people had the right to vote. For instance, :n 
1825 A D Liverpool had a population of 118.000 people but only 
1 M0 per sons had the right to vote, while in Westminster 
12,000 peopTtraunrf fhe population ol. 182,000 had this right which 
accounted for one vote for each household. Similarly, in Scotland, 
there were about eight tehsils where there were about 30 voters in 
each of them, the total being 159. voters for eight tehsils. As a 
matter of fact rules regarding right to vote-were framed in 1430 A.D. 
and they were in vogue since then. The kings of the Tudor Dynasty, 
in order to secure a majority of their sympathisers, had called more 
representatives from such places where the people were definitely 
loyal to them while they altogether left out many other places which 
were hostile to them. Y 
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' 6) , Corru P' lon and Bribery in the Elections. The number of 

Moroarh 1 E ph ? S W3S S ° S “ al1 that the candidates could easily 
approach them and secure their votes by bribery or such other 

means. Sometimes the voting continued for many days and the 

by Side - Hence the candidate finding himS 
trled t0 accelerate hii efforts and increase the bTibe- 
money to a great extent. Even threats were used so that the remain 

Nonhumnmn 8ht ,h VOte " is believed that » «e deStona 

S h Afte ^ Cand,date K Spent about£ 30.000 to secure that 
Parliament spe . nd , lng S0 rauch araount becoming a member of the 
imagined”’ H C ° rfUpt pract,ces could we, can well be 




j tl c . . . - ui <tu me canai- 

dates. Therefore, people had to cast their votes in favour of the 

influential persons rather than to the right persons. Because of this 

open system of voting bribes and threats were used freely. Servants 

could not muster courage enough to vote against their employers 

or go against their wish ; peasants and tenants could not vote against 

their landlords or house-owners ; shopkeepers could not vote against 

the influential people. The servants had the fear to lose their jobs • 

the tenants could be turned out of the house ; peasants could lose 

the possession of the land and the traders could lose their business in 

case they went against them. Above all, the system of open voting 

resulted in bitter enmity and very often there was bloodshed as well/ 

Women had no Right to Vote. Anotherjgreat defect of the 
franchise was that it was not extended to women. 


(9) Limited Eligibility for Membership. Only those people had 
the right to be elected as a member of the Parliament who possessed 
land with a definite annual income. That is why labourers, traders 
and industrialists had no- right to get themselves elected fo the 
Parliament. As per the Test Act of 1678 A.D., even Catholics had 
no right to stand as candidate*' 


It is clear from the above description that the electoral system 
had serious defects which were needed to be reformed. A demand 
for their reform was raised from time to time but to no use. But 
with the awakening among the people* it became more and more 
difficult to reject these demands. The defects in the British Electoral 
System are clear from the word* of Pitt the Younger -"This House is 
not the real representative ofjjx^ British people. That was ji combined 
body of some so-called yi Rages, des erted ci ties, big dynasties , rich 
petijrfe and influencfal foreigners." ' 



2. Circumstances leading to the Reform Act of 1832 A.D. 
For a long time efforts were being made to reform the electoral 
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system. Some of the important persons who wished to reform the 
Parliament in the 18th century were Pitt the Elder, John Wilkes, Fox 
and Pitt the Younger. Pitt the Elder, in order to check corruption 
let loose by the Whig Oligarchy, -wanted reforms in the electoral 
system of the Parliament. In 1776 A.D, John Wilkes tried to base 
the franchise on justice and equality. In 1785 A D. Pitt the Younger 
made efforts to remove 36 Pocket Boroughs of England and to 
draw 72 representatives from such industrial towns which had come 
up recently but he could not succeed With the break of the French 
Revolution it became quite impossible to talk of any reforms in 
Parliament because the policy of repression followed by Napoleon 
had the support of the public also. But after Napoleonic Wars, the 
demand for reforms began to gather momentum although represen¬ 
tatives of the Pocket Boroughs and the different Lords were against 
any kind of reforms Some people were apprehensive of the fact 
whether even after the reforms good people would be elected to the 
Parliament or not ; whether they would be able to do belter than 
the present members ; whether those democratically elected members 
would be able to face the foreign powers effectively or not. Not only 
that, George IV and the Prime Minister Wellington were deadly 
against reforms However, the death of George IV on June 26, 
1830 A.D., and the fall of Wellington's Ministry on November 15, 
1830 A. D encouraged the supporters of reforms to a great extent 
because George IV's brother William IV and the new Prime Minister 
Lord Grey were in favour of reforms. Historian Mowat writing 
about Lord Grey says— 

“Assuming office as a duty , he carried out his reforms with a 
calmness and moderation which disappointed the extreme democrates 
of the country, with whom indeed he had not the slightest sympathy. 
It wav fortunate for England that at a time of excitement , when the 
reaction after a period of repressive might have had disastrous 
consequences , the ship of state was guided by this unimpassioned 
nobleman.’' 

3. The Struggle for the Reform Act. As it has been said above, 
many members of the Parliament were against reforms while there 
were still others who found no fault with the old system and did 
not want any change in it. That is why the Reform Act of 1832 A D. 
could be passed only after a good deal of struggle. The Reform 
Act was presented thrice before it could be passed. The struggle 
preceding the passage of the Reform Act is given as under 

(1) The First Bill. John Russel, a member of the Parliament, 
introduced the Reform Bill in the Parliament on March 2, 1831 A-D. 
Its purpose was to take back the right of representation from the de¬ 
serted area to extend this right to the newly built cities. The bill also 
sought uniform laws of election for the entire country. Explaining 
the feelings of the representatives of the deserted towns, GrevIIle 
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says— 

"They say it was ludicrous to see the faces oj me members for 
those places which are to be disfranchised as they were severalty 
announced and WethereII , who began to take notes , as the plan wds 
gradually developed , after sundry contortions and grimaces and flinging 
about his arms and legs, threw down his notes with a mixture of 
despair , ridicule and horror." 

But this Bill failed at the Committee Stage. At this William IV 
dissolved the Parliament in April, 1831 A.D., and held new elections 
for the Parliament. 

(2) The Second Bill. With the commencement of the session 
of the new Parliament in June, 1831 A.D., the Second Reform Bill 
was introduced. The House of Commons passed this Bill with a 
margin of 345 against 236 on September 21, 1831 A.D., but fell in 
the House of Lords for want of 41 votes. The rejection of the bill 
left the people angry. The Nottingham Castle, the Palace of the 
Bishop, the Mansion House, etc were set on fire and the Bristol 
Jail was broken. Riots took place at many places and houses of 
many landlords were burnt. 

(3) The Third Bill. The Third Bill was introduced on 
December 12, 1831 A.D. This time it was passed by the House of 
Commons but some amendments in it were sought at the Committee 
Stage in the House of Lords. At this Lord Grey submitted his 
resignation. William called the Duke of Wellington to form a new 
ministry. He agreed to it, but only one Lord, Lord Lindhurt, agreed 
to join his ministry. All others refused to oblige him. In such 
a condition William had to turn to Grey again. Lord Grey agreed 
with the condition that William would nominate a sufficient number 
of Peers to the House of Lords who were in favour of the Bill. 
William not only nominated 50 Peers to the House of Lords but 
also requested the Tory members, in writing, not to vote. The 
Reform Bill was presented to the House of Lords on June 4,1832 A.D 
the Duke of Wellington alongwith 100 other Peers walked out. Thus 
the Bill was passed with the majority of 84 votes. With tne signatures 
and seal of the King on June 7, 1832 A.D., the Bill became an Act. 

4. Main Provisions of the Reform Act. The Reform Act of 
1832 A.D. had the following provisions 

n^The right to send a member to the House of Commons 
was taken away from all such towns which had a population less 
than 2,000, thus depriving 56 places of their right to send a member. 
For example, Old Sarum, Castle Rising, Dunwitch, Fowey, Galto.i. 
etc. now had no right to send a member. 
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i$y Towns with a population between 2,000 and 4,000 were 
given the right to send one representative only. Thus 30 towns which 
had a right to send two members each were left with the right of 
sending only one member. So Woodstock, Wollingford, Dartmouth, 
etc. retained the right of sending only one member. 

v/{3) About 143 seats, which fell vacant by taking away or 
decreasing the right of sending representatives from the deserted 
places and smaller towns were spread over bigger cities. Thus cities 
like Birmingham, Leeds, Bradford, Hallifax. etc. got the right of 
sending two members each. 

(4iySome new boroughs like, Wakefield, Chatham, Hudders¬ 
field, etc. were created and were allowed to send one member each. 

(£) /Besides this the Franchise Law was also amended. Now 
there came a uniform law for all the boroughs. In the cities this 
right to vote was extended to all those male persons who were owning 
or living in houses worth £ 10 or more of rent per annum. In the 
counties for rural areas) this right was extended to all those males 
who were permanent tenants of land with £ 10 or more as annual 
revenue or who were temporary tenants or leaseholders of land worth 
£ 50 or more as annual land revenue. 

* 

(6) A voter list was prepared for the first time and only those 
people could cast their vote whose names appeared in that list. This 
convention is followed even up to thisday. A 

5. Importance of the Reform Act of 1832 A.D. This Reform 
Act has a great importance in the Constitutional History of England 
Famous historian Trevelyan calls this act as the “ modern Magna 
Carta'*. Some other historians are of the view that this Act brought 
a revolution in England. According to Hall 8c Albion, u The English' 
people have , thus , brought about a revolution. This revolution had a 
better meaning than that of France in 1830 A.D. This revolutioKhas 
not dethroned a Royal Family but has ended the feudal monopoly^ 
the Government “-- 

■ . . Historian Mowat has also termed it a revolution of its own 
Aina. In his own words— 

__ / Re f° rm Act marked a revolution in our history , but a 
revolution of a very English kind. It was passed by constitutional 
means, and was loyally accepted and put into effect by the whole - 
i * 10Se w ^° ^ pressed for it and those who had resisted 
* °y every means consistent with the law of the land . No compensation 
was 8 ly en to those who were deprived by the Bill , of their power of 

appointing members for nomination or rotten boroughs . The genius 

°J English politics is good sense and moderation , and that is why 
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accepted for good and all." P "" mulual S> ve and take, thin 
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importance. The passage of thk nfu oi? Eng 5 n ? of far ‘ r caching 
reforms.. Some important results of this Bnfare S'u^der- ftWher 
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in ,, r ght was P assed over ?° the newly-built towns. Thus a (treat 
injustice was done away with. 81 eat 


Alrhni.lh [ m P° rla nt Step towards Democratic Government 
f' t |.° ! u * h ,h,s AcI « ave ' he right to vote to only.one man out of 24 
yet it set an example and opened the way*for more reforms and thus 
England was set forward on the way to Democracy, 

the A ( r 4 ,\5r re l gMy ° f the P ' 0pU was Established. The fact that 
Lords 

Commoi S ’°4i? l ‘'" ;a r4^ ''“^hlhern o^thVSo'usf of 

neither with the Kbg nor with ‘She Tc 

people and the House of Commons. 

*Actnf 5 |«S A Arf i ,he . Na a tre »f Political Parties. The Reform 
dHTer/J SL- ?* br< ? u 8bt about a radical change in the nature of 
Preu!rtnciu°»i!' Ca Parties of England l.e. the Whigs and the Tories 
of thi ,he . S . Up f port , ers the Whig Party were only the people 

Fo^hem .'^?^ 0 but n0W somc reformists also joined it. 

or them the term Whig* became mure old and unsuitable, so they 
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changed it to the ‘Liberal Parly'. In this context Ramsay Mair 
remarks— 


“The name of Whig, though it was still used, no longer suited 

this variegated host of reformers . and we shall not hesitate to use 

the word liberal as the only appropriate designation for the composite 
party of reform." 


A 




.Sr*- 


£C‘V On the other hand the Jopjeaders like Robert Peel renamed 
their party as the Conservative Party. 


(6) An Air of Reform swept through the Land. The Reform 
Act o r 1832 created an atmosphere of^ reforms and sorjnj^ 


ACT O' IOW viwmw — - — q. \ 

large number of reforms were passed one afterl^other Sla 
Was abolished in 1833 A.D. and also the Factoif Act, for the benefit/ 
of the factory workers, was passed in the same year. The Education 
Act was also passed in the same year and certain other reforms were 
also carried out. A law for the assistance of the poor was enacted 
ml 834 A.D. Thus this Parliament in its tenure (from 1832 to 
f 834 A.D.) brought about many reforms. 

jw 


(7) Uniform Electoral System. This Act brought an end to, 
many disparities found in the Electoral System-and different taw»^ 
regarding - right to vote were done away with. Now a uniform 
electoral system was evolved. 




(8) It proved very Encouraging. This was the first Act to 
bring about reforms in the Parliament. The victory of ,h « P c ° p '‘; 
that was preceded by a struggle, encouraged the people greatljcNow 
thev began to ask for more and more of Teforms to the Parliament 

- . ® i_—_ A out rmhtlu 11 n tO.lVZIL 



i ceTIthr^gL* 


But it must be added here that the labourers and the people in 
general were disappointed with this Act of 1832 A.D. They 
thought that the Act would be a panacea to all their ills but th y 
could not get the right to vote. They were completely wonder-struck 
and disappointed. In the words of Historian Southgate— 


"The working class, in fact, were disappointed with the results of 
the Reform Act Perhaps some of them expected the grant of m >, 
vote which'they did not receive. They certainly hoped that the ref 
'of Parliament would lead a, no distant date to 
social conditions, and though something was was 

pect much remained to be done. Wages were stUlow employment was 

still uncertain, I be prices'offoodstuffs were still high. 
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sfr „ 0 J“ th %^ ay '^ e Act oSipTgave a great boost to the future- 
struggles. The Chartist Movement, which aimed at getting the 
nght_to_ypte, was directly due to it. 8 8 

addition t° denying the right t o vote to labouj^Tand the 

nrZkk, maD ’ ,h I S ^ C - den ' ed ,he r ' 8ht t0 vote t0 frdmen also. No 
provision was made for tne Secret Ballot also. —- 


r des P lte tlle few deficiencies noted above, the Reform Act 
or 832 proved a first step to democracy and as such it has an 
important place in th e Constitutional Hi story of England. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

_ !• .fa/Ae Parliamentary System. (I) Out-of-Datc Representative 

by^cm. (2) Distribution of Scats not according to population. (3) Undue Influence 
of big Landlords in many constituencies. (4) Limited and Unjustified Franchise 
\y) No Uniform System of Franchise. (6) Coiruption and Bribery in the 
Elections. (7) No System of Secret Ballot. (8) Women had no right to vote. 
(9) Limited eligibility for Membership. 

_ i*. Ci !'f, u !! ,s, f^ ces,eadin S to the Reform Act of 1832. Pitt, the Elder John 

rox, John Wilkies efforts ; Death of George IV and accession of William IV 
who was a supporter of reforms ; Falling of the Ministry of Wellington and the 
N formation of a nfew Ministry under Lord Grey of the Whig Party who was also a 
supporter ofjdforms. 

3. The Struggle for the Reform Act. Rejection of the First and Second Bills 
by the House of Lords ; Nomination of 50 New Peers and walking out of tho 
old ones in order to pass the Bill for the third time. 

4. Main Provisions of the Act. Towns with 2 000 or less people could noj 
send a representative ; One representative for 2.000 to 4,000 people ; Right to voto 
in the cities to all who were paying a rent of £ 10 annually or living in a house of 
that rental value ; Right to vote in tho villages to permanent tenants paying £ 10 
or temporary tenants paying £ 50 annually as land revenue. 

k/ Im P° r,ance - (1) Political Power went into the hands of the middle class. 
{Z) New towns got the right to send representatives. (3) An important step 
towards democracy. (4) Sovereignty of the people was established. (5) Chango 
in the Nature of Political Panics. (6) Atmosphere of reform. (7) Uniform 
Electoral System. (8) Encouraging but for the labourers and the ccmmoo 
man it was undoubtedly disappointing. 


Social and Economic Reforms in the First-Half of 
the 19th Century 

£ t Q’ “Shortcomings and disappointments of the Reform Act 
or 1832 were compensated by the Social and Economic Reforms 
adopted up to 1850." Elucidate. 



Or 


Gfre > brief account of the Social and Economic ***«“»» 
England in the first-half of the 19th Century. (Pb. M.A. 1W) 

Ans. Shortcomings of the Reform Act of 1832. The ge form 
Act of 1832 had the following shortcomings which left the labourers 
and the common man quite disappointed : 

(1) Gave no Satisfaction to the Labour Class. The labour class 
was tired of the exploitation of the capitalists sinceJong and was 

ceaselessly asking for reforms in he y“houted 
miseries. So when there were elections in ' 831A.D. they snouteo 
the slogans -"Reform Bill, the whole BlU and nothing but the Bl l. 
And when the Bill was passed, even the children of the labourers 
danced about in joy shouting—' "Reform Bill has beenpassed. Reform 
Bill has been passed/' But when they came to know that therr 
condition was to remain as it was. they were much disappointed^ 
Their salaries remained unchanged, their exploitation went on the 
fear of unemployment kept hanging over their head* and .the 
food prices kept on rising. Above all, they could not get ,he M r jJJ 
to vote. That is why they had to resort to the Chartist Move- 

ment. 

(2) Undemocratic. It is necessary for a Democracy to be a rule 
of the people, for the people, and by the people bu ■**?*&$ 

in towns and paying or living in houses worth a “ a “ nua i r ' n ' mo n 
were middle class people and not common people. Tn °® lc 

man and the labourers could live only in huts.. 1to SoorarTland 

having £ 10 worth of permanent or £50 worth of had 

could only be rich landlords. Therefore the common pea* ® j, as 
not got the right to vote and as such some people r g 
undemocratic. 

(3) Disregard of Women. A major drawback of the Refer® 

Act of 1832 was that it allowed the right to vote- b ‘ed 
the women were completely left out. Such a discrimination oas 

on sex was quite improper. 

(4) No Secret Ballot. There was no P^ShJ'eaS'and''personal 

Ballot and corrupt practices continued as before.Threat! ^dP^,^ 

enmity also remained as they were. Noserv . g courage to 

and no shopkeeper, against the mfluentialpcoplc, had th » * d 
vote according to their own conscience, because open ballot 

many risks. 

Because of the above mentioned shortcomings, the Reform Act 
of 1832 is regarded as incomplete and in order to tabl sh ^ 
democracy many more Reform Acts had to be passed iaiv » 

1911 and 1928 A.D. 
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, order 2 io^emovefhe E T°^ ,C AcfS pa / sed betwe€n 1832 ' 50 A D - In 

' SKH 

«UU iwu A.D. The most important of them are as under 


Elizabeth °J S l™ ry ’ l 833 . A D - ' Duri “g the reign of 

Sl >,John Hawkins an English sailor, started the practice 

to America . a ^ ncgroe> frora Africa *nd Tern 

to Amenca and other E uropea n Gountric 5 . Slavery, as a matter of 

Sese^Uve/ Ur 00 human,,y because the ha «ed treatment given to 
TTie br f^i ? ,. Can T" t,"°u W cause a stunning effect when heard of. 

Jnim.ic, 7’ W ‘ th Wh,ch - a J naa would hesita,e t0 even with 

animals today, was exercised on slaves at that time without anv 

hesitation William Wilberforce and Thomas Clarkson established 
an institution in 1787 A.D. to end slavery. Pitt, the Younger also 
supported the efforts of this institution but after the French Revo¬ 
lution the policy of repression followed by him did not leave any 
room for the end of slavery. In 1792 A.D. Wilberforce induced 
5. b'" *° n f ut an , end ,0 slav «T The Bill was passed by the House of 
Commons bu reacted by the House of Lords because the 

o,m er thit r | nln8 a * g< i amounts due to slavery were not willing to 
isfi a A A as ^ n u actt ° end ,his much-hated system was 
-r'K. 'M 3 n A: ^ ^' th ,he result that slavey was banned in the 
: f the Brit 'Sh Empire. Every slave was freed by law. Children 
up to the age of 6 years were freed immediately while the others were 
asked to work as apprentice with their erstwhile masters for 12 years 
To compensate the owners of the slaves a sum of Rs. 2 crore was 
sanctioned. 


Abolition of slavery is considered to be a very important achieve¬ 
ment in the History of England. No doubt the abolition of slavery 
resulted in a great financial loss to Great Britain but this was a great 
humanitarian work which the British Parliament had to undertake. 
The Brnfch Government had to pay Rs. 2 crore as compensation 
while on the other hand the traders of the West Indies and the 
Cape of Good Hope suffered from a great drawback in their trade 
because the sugar produced by them now could not stand in compe¬ 
tition with that produced by the South Americans where the slaves 
were still being used. The Dutch farmers of South America became 
enemies of England. Yet England did a great service to humanity 
by putting an end to slavery. 

According to historian Southgate, “The abolition of slavery was 
one of the greatest reforms ever undertaken by a British Parliament. 
No advantage was anticipated from it , a large sum of money, which 
the nation could ill afford, was set aside as compensation and 
economic and social effects of the change were almost to be detri¬ 
mental to the prosperity of the colonies. The reform was carried on 
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moral pound alone. The nation felt that slavery was an evil thing and 
that at all costs it must be ended." 


(2) Factory Act, 1833 A.D. The Parliament had passed laws 
to improve the lot of* the factories in 1802 and 1819 A.D. but 

they did not prove much beneficial to the labourers. It was because 

of the fact that no provision was made by the Government to check 
whether the laws were being obeyed or not. The factory owners 
would still employ young children and get work from them even up to 
14 hours a day to earn more profits. The children were paid lesser 
too. Such a state of affairs not only affected the health and character 
of the children adversely but, when grown up, their issues were weak, 
sick and had an inferiority complex. A strong measure was needed 
to bring about a reform in their lot. This step was taken in 1833 A.U. 
when the Factory Act was passed. According to this Act the factory 
owners were prohibited to employ children below 9 years of age. It 
also provided that work could be taken from children up to 13 years 
of age for only 8 hours a day while from those of 18 years of age 
for 10 hours a day. Besides those bcl6w 18 years of age could not 
be employed for night duties Special inspectors were appointed to 
see that these rules were strictly followed by the factory owners. 


The credit for getting this Act passed goes to Lord Ashley who 
at a later stage came to be known as Lord Shaftsbury. It is said that 
he had made up his mind from his very childhood that he would 
strive for the uplift of the poor throughout his life. He had seen with 
his own eyes that many poor and innocent children died young or got 
their limbs disfigured badly because of overwork. The health cf 
women was also adversely affected. The homes of the labouring 
ciass were nothing less than hells, and there was nobody to look 
after them or theii children. Such a state of affairs forced Lord 
Shaftsbury to strive for the benefit of the labouring class. 


(3) Education Act , 1833 A.D. Children below 9 could not be 
employed in factories because of the passage of the Eactory Act. Now 
the Government was faced with the problem of doing something tor 
them because there was every likelihood for these children between 
the age-groups of 5 to 9 years to develop bad habits in the absence or 
their parents. So the Government thought of arranging for their 
education. The National Society and the British Society were the only 
two bodies which were running schools so far. According to the Ac 
of 1833 A.D. the Government decided to provide them with an 
annual help of £ 20000 to spread educatioft among the children, 
especially children of the poor. It was for the first time in the history 
of England that the Government took over the responsibility oi 
spreading education and providing money for that purpose. 
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V6) Municipal Corporation Act , 1835 A.D. Before 1835 A.D., 
the efficiency of the Municipal Committees was at the lowest ebb 
and corruption was the order of the day. The councillors were sel¬ 
dom elected and as such they were a lifetime custodian of the fate 
of the town. Whenever a vacancy occurred, the remaining councillors 
would decide among themselves as to who would take his place. 
When a change in the election system to the Parliament was made in 
1832 A.D. and a number of people got the right to vote, it was felt 
that people should have the right to elect their councillors to the 
Municipal Committees otherwise no attention would be paid towards 
sanitation, light, and prevention of the disease, etc. Hence the 
Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 A D. was passed by which all 
the tax-payers were allowed to elect their councillors. These 
councillors were elected for three years at a time. It was provided 
that J of the total number of councillors would be nominated among 
those councillors who had put on useful work for many years. They 
were to be called the Aldermen and they were to be elected for six 
years at a time. 


(7) Registration of Birth, Marriage and Death Act , 1836 A.D. 
As per the provisions of the Factory A ,t, no child below 9 could be 
appointed in a factory and children up to 13 could not be put to 
work for more than 8 hours a day. But many factory owners began 
to tamper with the age of the children. Therefore, it was decided 
that everybody would have to get his birth registered and produce 
a birth certificate for getting a job in a factory. Registration 
of marriage and death was also started. 


(8) The Penny Postage. Postage was charged according to 
distance till 1839 A.D. and as such it varied from two to eighteen 
pences. As a result of the efforts made by Rowland Hill, the Postage 
rate was fixed at one pence for any distance. The people were largely 
benefited by it and correspondence among relatives and friends 
increased a lot. 


(9) Act for Mines , 1842 A .D. Consequent to the efforts of Lord 
Ashley the Government appointed a commission in 1841 A.D. It 
was asked to present its report to the Parliament about the working 
conditions of women and children working in mines. A vivid des¬ 
cription of the report submitted to the Parliament in 1842 A.D. is 
given by Mowat in the following words :— 


“The report of the Commission as presented to Parliament in 
1842 A.D. told a trouble story of children of four-five years old r 
hired out by their parents to work in the bowels af the earth , helping 
upon their hands and knees , to push the trolleys full of coal. The 
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1928 AD 1 hl,t0ry 0f ,he P,rli * men, * r y Reforms, betwee* 1832 tmi 


, Ans. By the end of the 18th Century, the Parliament of England 
tu 1 ? c< Jy ired almost all rights for itself. But the greatest defect in 
the Parliament was that it did not represent the masses of England 
out only a few rich landlords. The people of England demanded 
reforms in the Parliament from time to time. The first step taken in 
this direction was the Reform Act which was passed in 1832 A.D. 
The people, however, carried on their struggle upto 1928 A.D. when 
E | r ^ ament b ecame the real representative of the people of 


Various Parliamentary Reforms which established democracy 
m England are as follows ;— 


10/7 < 1 > Th e Reform Act of 1832 A.D. ; (2) The Reform Act of 
r; j ( A 3) J he Secrel Ba,,ot Act of 1872 A.D. ; (4) The Reform 
Act of 1884 A D. ; (5) The Reform Act of 1885 A.D. ; (6) The 

m r Tt mC D nt r Act of 1911 A D * ; The Franchise Act of 1918 A.D.; 
(8) The Reform Act of 1928 A.D. 


1 The First Reform Act, 1832 A.D. 

(!) Defects in the Electoral System. Before the passage of 
the Act of 1832 A.D , there were the following defects in the Elec¬ 
toral the System of England : — 

(0 Old Electoral System. Because of the Industrial Revolution 
a large portion of the population migrated from the Southern and 
Eastern parts of the country for the Northern and Western parts. 
Big cities like Manchester, Birmingham and Leeds sprang up with a 
population of 183.000. 85.000 and 83,000 respectively. But they 
had not the right of sending even a single representative to 
the Parliament while Rotton Boroughs like Sarum, Galton and Dun- 
witch which were only a green mound, a wall with two domes and a 
place drowned in the sea and which had only a scanty population 
had the right to send two representatives each. 

Vi) Undue Influence of the Landlords. The landlords had 
complete hold on the voters of the Rotton Boroughs and the Pocket 
Wor oughs because the voters were either their tenants or peasants 
wo rking on their farms. Sometimes they were very small in nuuiber 
Un d could be threatened or bribed very easily with the result that the 
E>uke of Norfolk alone could send 11 members to the Parliament. 
Similarly, many other rich landlords could each send several 
members to the Parliament to safeguard their interests. 
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Trevelyan has described this Act as a modem Magna Carta 
because it brought about a constitutional revolution in England. 
Hall and Albian has called it even a more important revolution than 
the French Revolution itself. Gregg said that it brought home to 
the people the fact that they were not only to obey the laws but they 
could make the law-makers bow before them.. According to J.S. 
Mill, it created such an atmosphere that the political institutions 
had to adapt themselves according to the new environment. Accord¬ 
ing to K.B. Smellie— 

“The Reform Act of 1832 is an excellent example of British skill 
of muddling through. An aristocracy muddled through a democracy , 
taking many of the aristocratic virtues with them ; and they muddled 
through from an age of privilege to an age of numbers .” 

2. The Second Reform Act, 1867 A.D. The labour class had 
thought that the First Reform Act would be a ‘panacea for all their 
ills’. But when they did not get even the right to vote, they were 
greatly disappointed. They were much surprised over the fact that 
while they had taken part in the struggle for the reforms more 
actively than the people of the middle class, the franchise was 
extended only to the middle class but not to them. That is why the 
Chartist Movement was launched in 1848 A D. under the leadership 
of Lovett , O'Connor , O'Bzien; Cooper , etc. which had the following 
six demands :— 

(/) Universal Adult Franchise, (ii) Secret Ballot, (iii) Payment 
to members of Parliament, (iv) Every year a new Parliament, (v) 
Removal of the property conditions for franchise, (vi) Uniform 
Electoral System proportionate to the population. When it was 
known that many signatures for this movement were fake, it came to 
end in 1858 A.D. but the demand for Parliamentry reforms conti¬ 
nued unabated. John Russel made efforts to secure franchise for the 
poor but to no avail. In 1859 A.D. Disraeli tried to get the right 
to vote for those who were educated or who had a specified bank 
deposit, but he also failed. In fact, Prime Minister Palmerston was 
against reforms. He was of the view that the reforms of 1832 A.D. 
were quite sufficient. That is why, no reforms could be carried out 
till his death on October 18, 1865 A.D After his death Gladstone 
tried to introduce a reform Bill in 1866 A D. but the influence of 
Palmerston was still there on the minds of the majority of the people. 
Also because of the persistent opposition of Robert Louis, a great 
orator; this Bill for reforms could not be pushed through. This infur¬ 
iated the masses. A grand rally was held at the Hyde Park and a 
procession was taken out Lord Russel had to resign and Lord Derby 
took over as the Prime Minister. Disraeli now found the conditions 
quite favourable. He hated the middle class and wanted to get the 
backing of the labour class by giving them the right to vote. He 
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... Importance and Criticism of the Second Reform Act. Although 
this Act did not extend the right to vote to rural labourers and arti- 
sans as well as to women and although no provision was made for the 
secret ballot, yet there is no denying the fact that this Act brought 
democracy somewhat nearer in England. This Act created abou 
one million new voters because the right was extended to urban 
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fied but unrevolutionized. The Act of 1867 A.D. shifted the balance 
again to the left , this time towards the working classes." 

3. Secret Ballot Act, 1872 A.D. The Reform Acts of 1832 
and 1863 A.D. gave the right to vote to the middle cl^ss and labour 
class respectively but no provision was made for a Secret Ballot 
These people dare not vote against the will of their masters as well 
as inflential and powerful people. With the knowledge, that who 
has voted and for whom, mutual ill-will and enmity had increased 
considerably. Corrupt practices also became common because the 
corrupt people were always sure that the man who had accepted 
bribes could not vote against them. Therefore, during his first term 
as Prime Minister, Gladstone got the Secret Ballot Act passed in 
1872 A.D. According to this Act the voter would put a mark against 
the name of the candidate of his choice at a secret place and put the 
Ballot Paper in the ballot box. Now it could not be knowD at the 
time of counting as to who has voted for whom. Thus there was no 
chance of any ill-will and corruption. Thus the Act of 1872 A.D. is 
considered to be a very important step towards democracy. 

4. Third Reform Act. 1884 A.D. The passage of the Reform 
Acts of 1832 and 1867 A.D. had provided the right to vote to the 
middle class and the urban labour class respectively but peasants and 
labourers in the rural areas were still deprived of such a right. In 
1884 A D. while he was the Prime Minister for the second time, 
Gladstone got the Third Reform Act passed in the Parliament. Thus 
he removed this drawback and the injustice being done to the rural 
masses was done away with. The main provisions of this Act are as 
under :— 

(1) As in the case of cities, all people in the villageshaving 
their own houses got the right to vote. 

(2) Rural people living in rented houses worth £ 10 a year 
and peasants tilling land worth £ 10 as land revenue per year whether 
he on permanent on temporary basis also got the right to vote. 

Importance. This Act had the same importance for the rural 
population, farmers and labourers which the Act of 1867 A.D. had 
for the urban labourers and artisans. While the Act of 1832 A D. 
incre sed the number of voters by half a million and that of 1867 
AD by one million, the Act of 1884 A.D increased it by two 
million Similarly, as a result of the-First Reform Act one out of 
every 24 persons got the right to vote, the Second Act enabled one 
uU t of 12 persons to enjoy this right and the third Act made it 
possible for one out of every 7 persons to have this right. In this 
way. the people of all classes now got the right to participate in the 
Parliamentary elections. 
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provisions of this Act are given below P Mam 

a • ( !? A Jj t . hc “tie® with a population less than 15,000 were 
deprived of their right to send any representative. e 

... (2) Th °. whole of the country was divided into manv const! 

tuencies according to population and it was decided that every™' 
stituency would return one member each. ery con * 

(3) Areas with population varying between 15,000 to 50 000 
w.re made single member constituencies while those with population 

ranging from 50,000-to 1.65,000 were made double memb^r cLnstj. 

ti encies. 

Importance. According to this Redistribution Act the Parlia 
^rientary seats in the whole of the country were equally and properly 
distributed. Thus were removed the draw backs found so far inthis 


6. Parliament Act of 1911. In 1911 A.D. during the 
/Premiership of Lord Asquith another important Act was passed 
which came to be known as the Parliament Act of 191 1 A.D This 
act clarified the mutual relations between the two Houses of the 
■.Parliament i.e. the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
Some of its provisions are as under : — 

(I) The sole right of discussion on the Money Bills was given 
to the House of Commons. 

J2) As for the Ordinary Bills were concerned it was decided 
that if a bill was passed by the House of Commons thrice in the 
original form, it would become a law after the signatures of the 
King despite being rejected by the Lords. 

(3) The lanure of the House of Commons was reduced to 
5 years from 7 years. 


(4) An annual allowance of £ 400 was sanctioned for each 
and every member of the Parliament. 

Importance . This act established the supermacy of the House 
of Commons over the House of Lords and the latter became only a 
Secondary Chamber. 
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7. The Franchise Act, 1918 A.D. Women, especially the 
.young educated ones, were consistantly demanding the right to vote. 

I he contribution and co-operation of women in the First World 
War was quite substantial, so during the Ministry of Llyod George 
the Franchise Act was passed to give representation to women. 
According to this Act 

(1) All men above 21 wer given the right to vote. 

(2) Franchise was extended to all women above 30. 

(3) The Parliamentary seats were raised from 670 to 707. 

Importance. This Act removed all the restrictions imposed on 
the right to vote. Now women got the opportunity to participate 
in the law-making and to take part in the administration of the 
country. 

_ . 8. Reform Act of 1928 A.D. This act was passed during the 
Prime Ministership of Lord Baldwin. This Act accorded the right 
to vote to every man and woman above the age of 21. 

Importance. The disparity of age prevailing between men and 
women was removed by this Act. Now women began to take 
part in politics of the country at par with men. Some of them 
began to work in the Council of Ministers too. 

After the passage of the Act of 1928 A.D. the Parliament of 
tngland became fully democratic in every possible way because now 
it represented all the people of England. ' It had all the adrainistra- 
tivc powers and the Council of Ministers was answerable to it. The 
rulers of the people were now full representatives of the people and 
they began to rule for the welfare of the people. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

I. First Reform Act. 1832 A.D. 
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.e were given the right to vote in the cities ; In the villages Permanent tiller 
and worth £ 10 of annual revenue and temporary tillers of land worth t 50 of 
nual revenue were given the right to vote. 

2. Second Reform Act, 1867 A.D. 

Provisions To all the house owners and tenants living in houses with £ 10 
. annual rent and to all temporary tillers of land with an annual revenue of £ 12 
,e right to vote was extended ; the right to send representatives was taken away 
om unimportant Boroughs and given to cities luce Liverpool, Birmingham, etc. 

Importance. Ten lakh new voters ; all the urban labourers and artisans 
ot the right to vote. 

3. Secret Ballot Act, 1872 A.D. This Act ensured the safely and security 
>f the voters. 

4. The Third Reform Act, 1884 A.D. 

In villages like tose of in the cities all house owners and tillers of land 

worth £ 10 annual revenue were given the right to vote. 

Importance . Voters increased by two millions ; one out of every 7 persons 
*ot the right to vote. 

5. The Redistribution Act, 1883 A.D. # 
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What effect did the Parliament Act of 1911 produce on the power 
of the Hone of Lords ? 

Ans. Among the laws which were passed from time to time to 
make the English Parliament truly representative of the people, the 
Parliament Act of 1911 has a peculiar and important place. This 
Act sought to reduce the powers of the House of Lords, yet it was 
passed by both the Houses of the Parliament. 

1. Causes and Circumstances. The causes and circumstanced 
that facilitated the passage of the Parliament Act of 1911 are given 
below :— 

(/) Opposition of Reforms by the Lords. Most of the members 
of the House of Lords were rich lands-lords and wealthy people 
whose membership was hereditary i.e. the eldest son of the Lord 
would automatically become a Lord and take the seat of his father 
in the House of Lords after the death of the latter. The members 
of this aristocratic class always opposed all such resolutions which 
aimed at reducing this right. Before 1832 A.D. every Lord was so 
powerful that he could send upto 11 members to the Parliament from 
his Rotton or Pocket Boroughs. Who would like to abandon all 
such privileges and powers. Sending members of their own choice 
to the Parliament practically meant their own rule in England. They 
could get any bill passed. When the war with Napoleon ended in 
1815 A.D. and food grains began to flow into the country, they 
got the Corn Laws passed due to their influence, Thus food grains 
could not be imported as long as its price remained at 80 Shillings 
a Quarter. These laws made food so costly that the poor lost their 
capacity to buy it. The public was crushed under unemployment 
and poverty, and began to die of starvation. On the other hand, 
the labour rates were raised due to high price of grains which in 
turn increased the cost of production of various other commodities 
and consequently the prices increased like anything. Such costly 
things could not compete with the foreign articles and hence there was 
a set-back to trade and industry. Yet the rich farmers were not in 
favou- of revoking these Corn Laws. When Sir Robert Peel, forced 
by circumstances, revoked them in 1846 A.D., these, people caused 
the fall of his Government by a majority of 73 votes and hence he 
had to resigu from the Prime Ministership. 

Not only this, they sharply opposed the Reform Act of 1832 
and even rejected it twice. On the third attempt 50 new Peers were 
added to the House of Lords and the Tory members were asked 
by the King not to vote. It is only then that the Reform Act of 
1832 could be passed. 

The Reform Act of 1832 extended the franchise to the Middle 
Class but the majority of the people of the country including peasants. 
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artisans and labourers were still deprived of this riphf Th. u 

of the House of Lords, however, triedto dm even) 
way of further reforms. Consequently the Second Reform' A ^ 
be passed only after 35 years in 1867 A.D. Even when the A A t . C ° U <1 
passed, Thomas Carlyle in his periodical ■ The Shooting NUtgartf 

ffigXtoT 0 " th3t ' 8DOrant aDd lh0U8ht,ess P«Ple wite 

(2) Liberals against the House of Lords. The Liberal Partv 
however, believed, right from the very beginning that undue il!,?’ 
tance to the House of Lords was against the of P ° r ' 

Historian Mowat in this context writes- “ f the COUntr y- 

"The Liberal Party had for long complained that the i . 
veto of the House of Ijords over legislations was an a . bsolute 
and a most unfair one. Nearly all the Peers were here ,Sw "5 
were not chosen to represent the country at all The mat n .L 
them .ere Conserves. Liberal GoJLeS'mff SS nZZrl 
but these peers or their sons sooner or later adopted corner J!hL P J 9 

Thu, „ .a, pMuu, ,*, Brn ofaSSS&SZSZSZ 
easy passage through the House of Lords while the mn^frc, 
Governments got a very short shift.'* ’ Bl,ls of Ltbral 

This opinion of the Liberal Party was true to a e-ear k 
cause the Reform Act of 1832 A.D which'was introduced by the Whig 
Mm '? try ° f Lord Grey, was ou.rightly rejected twice. It was parsed 
on the third occasion only under the directive of the King when 50 
new Peers were made and 100 other members absiained from Sne 
In contrast to that, the Reform Act of J 867 desDire h^ina a -I? 8 ' 
step towa.ds reforms (because it was extending P fnSchfse to S 
artisans, farmers and labourers) could be passed verv kl° th 
it was initiated by the Conservative Minhtry led bv Lord 
It will be interesting to note that a year eariS when the sa^ftl 
was presented by the Liberal Ministry, under Gladstone T^! 
rejected even by the House of Commons. tonc ' 11 was 

The members of the House of Lords felt that the Upper House had 
to give a serious thought to the bills of the Liberal Partybecaus^rhev 
were too progressive while the Conservatives initiated a 
measure only when they felt that it was very urgent Wha?evfr fhlir 

thC Hfr 1 Party had felt k rigbt| y that * would be difficult 

tor them to run the Government proper v without . 

the H 0USe of Lords a3 the ,at,er loti 53^ 
way, * 


(3) Secret Ballot Act, 1872 A.D. In 1872 An when 
Gladstone Ministry introduced a bill for providing ^ Secret 


1. R.B. Mowat— Britain, p. 897 
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Ballot, the House of Lords gave it a stiff opposition, because in the ^ 
open ballot they could know who had not voted for them. Being 
rich and influential, they could intimidate or allure the voters in 
their favour. Moreover in case of the open ballot the peasants, the 
tenants and the shopkeepers dare not vote against the landlords, and 
the influential people respectively. The middle class people, the 
peasants, labourers and artisans got the right to vote through the Re¬ 
form Acts of 1832 and 1867 A.D respectively but still the rich land¬ 
lords and the wealthy people held their influence because in case of 
open ballot the poor as well as the artisans dare not vote against 
them. So their opposition to the Secret Ballot Act was quite 
natural But such a stiff opposition brought home the enlightened 
public the fact that their interests were in conflict with those of the 
Lords. So, the public demand to clip the wings of the House of 
Lords began to gather momentum. 

(4) Irish Home Rule Bill. The Irish Home Rule Movement was 
gathering strength under the leadership of Parnell. Parnell counselled 
the elected members of Ireland to go on delivering speeches after 
speeches to paralyse the working of the British Parliament In the 
general elections of 1881 A.D the Liberal Party got 85 seats more 
than the Conservatives and at the same time Ireland had 84 seats. Thus 
it was clear that the Irish members of the Parliament could create > 
any disturbance in the House This changed Gladstone’s mind and 
he thougnt it proper to give Home Rule to Ireland. He also decided 
that all subjects exeept defence, external affairs and collection of 
revenues would be transfered to the Irish Parliament. In such a 
case Irish people would not jeopardise the English interests. But 
when, in 1886 A.D. the Irish Home Rule Bill was introduced, if 
fell in the House of Commons itself by 40 votes. 

When Gladstone became the Prime Minister for the fourth 
time, he again brought this bill (Irish Home Rule Bill) on February 
13 1893 AD. before the Parliament. After being passed in the 
House of Commons with considerable difficulty, it was again rejected 
by the House of Lords bv 419 votes on September 8, 1893 A.D, 


Hindrances posed by the House of Lords strengthened the 
opinion of the Liberal Party that this House should either be reformed 
or dissolved. Hence the Liberal Party was waiting for a chance when . 
it could put a limit to the rights of the House of Lords. 

(5) dash of Interests between the two Houses. All the bills 
v/crc first passed in the House of Commons and then ratified by the 
House of Lords and only then it could become a law. The members 
of the House of Commons were elected member while those ot the 
House of 1 ords were hereditary members. Hence the member oftne 
House of Commons were much irritated when they found that bills 
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passed by the representatives of the people were rejected by those 
who were in the House of Lords either because they were rich or 
happened to the eldest sons of the rich people. 

(6) Class-conflicts between the Middle Class People and the 
Lords. There was often a conflict between the Middle Class people 
and the Lords. The Middle Class people were of the view that they 
worked hard and tried to improve the trade and industry of the 
country while the Lords do nothing. Being land owners, they amass 
much wealth by sitting idle and getting their lands ploughed by the 
peasants. Again by virtue of their membership of the House of Lords 
they were preserving their rights and importance. The leader of the 
Anti-Corn League said in no secret terms— 

“/ believe this to be a movement of the commercial and industri¬ 
ous classes against the lords and great proprietors of the soil . 

We have had landlord rule longer , far longer than the life of the 
oldest man in this assembly , and I would ask you to look at the result 

of that rule . The land-owners have had unlimited sway in the 

provinces . We find them legislating corruptly." 

(7) The Budget of 1909 A.D. In 1909 A.D. such a thing 
Happened in respect of the Budget which brought the long drawn 
struggle between tbe Commons and the Lords to such a point where 
a definite decision became imperative. Lord Asquith took over as 
the Prime Minister of England in 908 A.D. with Lloyd George as 
the Finance Minister. They lost no time to affect reforms like old 
age pension and insurance against illness and unemployment. More 
funds were to be spent od these items. Therefore in the Budget of 
1909, proposals were made to increase the income-tax, death 
tax and the land revenue. The House of Commons passed it, but 
when it went to the House of Lords for discussion, its members 
opposed it because they were the most affected by the increase in 
taxes. Hence they rejected the Budget. 

It was a big constitutional crisis. How could the Government 
work without the sanction of the Budget. Although the Government 
carried on with the administration by raising loans, yet a solution 
to thte problem had to be found out. The members of the House of 
Commons argued that how far it was appropriate for 500 nominated 
members to reject a bill or a budget passed by 700 elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people ? Besides that, when the major part of the 
taxes was paid by the people, their representative body, the House 
of Commons should have the absolute right to levy taxes. 

Elections were held twice, in 1910 and 1911 A.D. on this 
point and on both the occasions the Liberal Party came out 
successful which proved that a majority of the people of England 
were in favour of reducing the power of ” T .»«e of L/*-*' 
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- 2. Passage of the Parliameat Act of 1911. 

A bill was introduced in 1911 A.D which envisaged tho 
whithdrawl of the power of the House of Lords to reject a bill 
passed by jhe House of Commons. This bill was passed in the House 
of Commons. Now the problem was as to how this bill was to be 
pushed throuth the House of Lords. How would the Lords vote for 
reduction in their own powers. The King, however, had promised 
the Government that if the lords rejected that bill, he would appoint 
500 new members to the House of Lords. 

When a discussion on this bill commenced in the House of 
Lords, Lord Morley calmly declared that the King had promised 
to nominated 500 new Peers. This eroded the morale of the Lords. 
So, as in the case of the Reform Act of 1832 the Act of 1911 
was also passed when many Lords walked out of the House 
under the leadership of Lord Landsdowne and as such they did not 
take part in the voting. 

3. Provisions of the Parliament Act of 1911. The main pro¬ 
visions of this Act are as under :— 

(1) If a Money Bill was passed by the House of Commons, the 
lords could not retain it for more than one month when it would 
automatically become an Act with the seal of the King. 

(2) The fact whether a bill was a Money Bill or otherwise was 
to be decided by the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

(3) If the House of Commons passed a bill thrice in the same 
form and the period between the second and .third passage did not 
exceed two years, it would take the form of an act under tho seal of 
the King. 

(4) The tanure of the House of Commons would be 5 years 
instead of 7 years. 

(5) The members of Parliament wnnid he oaid from now 
onward £ 400 per annum. 

4. Importance. : The Act of 1911 has a special importance of 
its own in the Constitutional History of England. It had the follow¬ 
ing effects :— 

(/) Reduction in the Powers of the House of Lords. With the 
passage of this bill was solved a long standing problem which was 
as old as the Constitution of England. The members of the House 
of Commons had been feeling so far that the rights of the hereditary 
members should not be more than those of the elected representatives 
of the people. They failed to understand when a bill was passed by 
the latter what right the former had got to reject it. They 
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result of detaining a bill by the BteJ nf f h' Th * on| y “seful 
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Bills was zone they respected its abilities, its power of effective 
criticism. The 'House of Lords had neither been killed in the open nor 
had it died in the dark.” 1 

(3) Passage of the Home Rule Bill became easier. The Irish 
Home Rule Bill had been first rejected by the House of Commons 
in 1886 A.D. and then by the House of Lords in 1893 A.D. But 
when the Irish Home Rule Bill was again introduced in 1911 A.D. 
it was rejected thrice by the House of Lords yet it became an Act 
with the signatures of the King in 1914 A.D. as per the Parliament 
Act of 1911 The House of Lords could not now stop its 
passage for more than two years. Thus it is clear that the passage 
of the Reform Act of 1911 facilitated the passage of various other 
important bills including the Horae Rule Bill. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 . Causes ami Circumstances. (1) Opposition of Reforms by tho Lords ; 
(2) Liberals against the House of Lords ; (3) Secret Ballot Act of 1872 ; (4)i Irish 
Home Rule Bill ; (5) House of Lords had the superior hand ; (6) Class conflicts 
between tha Middle Class People and the Lords ; (7) The Budget of 1909 

2. Passage of the Act. The King promissed to nominate 500 new Peers i 
Lansdowne and his companions walked out and thus the Bill was passed. 

3. Provisions. (1) Money Bill can be delayed only for one month. (2; In 
case of other bills if the time between the second and the third passage was not 
more than two years, the bill would become an act automatically ; (3) The tenure* 
of the House of Commons was reduced from 7 years to 5 years ; (4) Annual Pay¬ 
ment of £ 400 to the members ; (5) The speaker got the right to decide whether 
a bill was a Money Bill or an ordinary one. 

4. Importance. (1) Reduction in the Power of the Lords ; (2) Increased 
the Respect of the Lords ; their criticism became wiser and creative ; (3) Passage 
of the Irish Home Rule Bill became easier. 


University and Other Important Questions 

I. Examine the importance of the main changes introduced 
by the Reform Act of 1832 in the political and parliamentary life of 
England. (Pb. M A. 19o5, Agra M.A. 1965 , 

Vikram M.A. 1962 , 64) 

2 Study the History of the Parliamentary Reforms in England 
after 1832. iP.V. 1935,37,49,51) 

3. Review the circumstances that led to the passing of the 
Parliament Act of 1911 and give its main provisions. 

(Pb. M.A. I960) 


1. R.B.Mowatt— Britain, pp. 90—91. 
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bl j ef . acco "“t of the Movement for Parliamentary 
Reforms which culminated m the Reform Act of 1832 How did 
this movement affect the Balance of Power in Great Britain ? 

(P.O. 1936, 44, 46) 

wtS rcfor " ! “ 

( De lhi B.A. 1964 ; Pb. M.A. 1961) 

id EngianJm the^sf hSfrffl?:l^cenTury^ Econom ^ 

.83 2 /• — 

(Agra B A. 1966) 

ParliMe^dunng rtie* > i e 9th e and°20th*wnSri>^ a,l ' Sa *'(P4°ji/^^/pj/j 

cracy.” CW^"" AC ‘ ( ' 832) 0f>ened the fl °od-gates of demo- 

(Pb. B.A. 1960) 

o, ■*”»» 

the iLiRS 58 ** tbe st *P s taken befween 1832 and 1911 to reform 
the British Parliament. Discuss the results. ( Pb . g A 1970) 

in England™' ** ^ by Which Adult Franchise was introduced 

(Delhi B.A. 1970) 

the n pe P op r e y S0Vereignty yielded P' ace ‘o "he sovereignty of 
^ V (Pb. M.A. 1970) 

Pnallnd Z™? the chi ' f ptoblems of Parliamentary Reforms in 

’ ,51h " n, “ ry ? Ho " 5 

Ac, on 8?7°CiYcTpTn ^°d', d r?' ,b, ' S 

16. Account for the decline in power of the House of Lords. 

(Pb. M.A 1971) 

^ Acs*’ zraes ssr bro “ sht 

o poiLJ’S^**" tte Bri “ h 
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19. Trace the circumstances leading to the passing of tho 
Reform Act of 1832. What is the significance of this Act ? 

(Pb. M.A. 1973) 

20. Discuss the provisions of the Second Reform Act of 1867 

and show how it was as much the work of the Liberals as of the 
Conservatives. (Pb. M.A. 1974) 

21. Give an account of (a) parliaraen'ary representation in 

England before 1832 ; (6) the changes made by the Reform Act of 
1832 and their significance. (K.U. B.A. 1975) 

22. What led to the passing of the Act of 1911. Examine its 

significance. (Delhi B.A. 1975) 

23. Discuss the provisions of the Reform Act of 1832 and 

indicate its importance. (G.N U. B.A. 1973 ; Pb. M.A. 1975) 

• 24. "The peers complained that the Parliament Act reduced 
them to impotence. It did indeed reduce their power, but it still 
left it considerable.” In the light of this statement discuss the 
provisions and the significance of the Parliament Act of 1911.” 

(Pb. M.A. 1975) 



Queen Victoria 

Q. 1. De'oribe the Character of Queen Victoria and point out 
fbe importance of her reign. 

Aos. William IV died in 1837 A.D. Because he died issue- 
less, therefore the daughter of his younger brother Edward, Duke of 
Kent, asoended the throne under the name of Queen Victoria. She 
ruled for about 64 years ie. 1 837—1901 A.D. 

1. Her Character. Queen Victoria was only 18 years old 
when she came to the throne, but she was very wise and capable 
She gave due respect to the aged but able Prime Minister of that 
time, Lord Melbourne and thus gradually acquired the skill to be¬ 
come a successful ruler. She 
herself once remarked about 
Lord Melbourne—“//ow lucky 
I have been to have a Prime 
Minister like lard Melbourne 

•. How useful is he for me 

in my political and personal 
life ?” Queen Victoria was a 
well-read woman and besides 
being fond of riding, dance and 
games, she used to take keen 
interest in political affairs too. 

She would spend a lot of 
time in supervising the diffe¬ 
rent fields of administration. 

Because of her sweet nature, 
she won the respect and 
loyalty of her subjects very 
soon. 

Queen Victoria 
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Victoria was a very faithful woman and loved her husband 
passionately. He had married a German Prince, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg in 1840 A.D. Prince Albert helped her in her state 
duties for 21 years. But Victoria was greatly aggreived when he 
died in 1861 A.D. It is said that she had kept the clothes of her 
husband with care and she used to weep to see them even after 40 
years. 

Victoria's simplicity and good character helped to enhance the 
Royal prestige. It is said that due to the meanness of George IV and 
foolishness of William IV. whom the Duke of Wellington called a 
'Silly Fellow', the royal prestige had suffered a lot which Victoria 
gained anew by dint of her high moral characier, simplicity and 
great influence. In the words of one historian—“Z)//rmg the last 
30 years of her reign her contact with the subjects not only raised the 
prestige of the sovereign but also generated a love for it." 

2. Importance of Victoria’s Reign.The reign of Queen Victoria 
has a special place in the History ofjEngland. England made a great 
progress in all fields, external as well as internal ; political, social 
and economic. Queen Victoria allowed her ministers to act in¬ 
dependently and never created any hurdles in their way. That is why 
one historian remarks— 

‘7/1 the reign of Queen Victoria for the first time in England 
History , the theory of limited monarchy is translated into fact" 

In the 'Political Field' this period saw the passing of the Second 
Reform Act, 1867 A.D. ; the Secret Ballot Act, 1872 A.D., and the 
Third Reform Act. 1884 A.D. which greatly helped in establishing 
the true democratic rule in England. Moreover under her great 
Prime Ministers like Peel , Palmerston , Desraeli , Gladstone and 
Salisbury was raised the glory of England in the world. These ministers 
were greatly influenced by the Queen. In the words of an eminent 
historian — "It is difficult to pin-point her {Victoria's) contributions to 
the policies of her ministers, but it cannot be denied that her opinion 
was duly respected by her ministers. They felt that her experience 
in the political f ield was superior to theirs." 

In the Social Field' too her reign saw a substantial progress. 
Many laws were passed during this period for the welfare of artisans 
working in factories and mines. Their hours of work were reduced, 
their safety from the dangerous machines was fully guaranteed and 
insurance schemes were initiated to give protection against unemp¬ 
loyment and accidents. Many laws were passed for the welfare of 
women and children also so that big industrialists might not play 
with their lives. 

There was also a great progress in the 4 Economic Field' during 
this period and people became comparatively more happy and 
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TLa i^c that Fneland had suffered by losing American 
CoTonYeswas made good by establishing new ones. Discovery of 
SStefev and many new scientific inventions substant.ally increased 
tu Minn in the country. This made the life of the people 

happy anifa lot of wealth began to flow into the country. That is 
thy Vicwria's reign is known as a Glonous age. 

England made remarkable strides in the realms of Education 
„ nd Literature too. An Education Department was founded during 
rlrinH and consequently Government began to spend more on 
Education Tree Education Acf was passed ,n 1820 A.D. and as a 
result of this education was widely spread. 

This period gave birth to great poets dramatists prose writers 
and essayists like Tennyson, Browning, Macaulay Dickens H G 
Welts, Thomas Hardy and Ruskin who greatly enriched the English 

literature. 

In the Foreign Field too England also won a great name and 
fame The English Empire widely spread in America, Australia, India 
and North America France and Russia the arch enemies of 
England, were humbled by England during this age. 

Thus during 63-64 years of Victoria’s rule England made 
_r nor ,ce ; n cverv field. That is why some historians regard this 
period as a Glorious Age. In the words of Ramsay Muir, "Having 
delations with many Royal families of Europe, maintaining corres¬ 
pondence with other rulers and winning the faith of the people, because 

of her personal character, she overcame with ease the emerg, news of 

international importance 

The Chartist Movement 

rar -O 2 Give a brief account of the Chartist Movement. Why did 

Itftdl? ’ (Pb. B.A. 1968 ; Delhi B.A. 1971 ; 

Agra M.A. 1965 ; Vikram M.A. 1964 ( Important) 


Ans. The Chartist Movement was an important movement 
•which was started by artisans, peasants and labourers in the beginning 
of the Victorian Era (1837-48) to improve their socio-economic 
conditions by securing political rights. The movement was started 
in 1837 A.D. and during the next 11 years it created a great commo¬ 
tion. Its prominent leaders were Lovett, Feargus O’Connor, etc. 
and its main centres were London, Birmingham and Leeds, etc. 

1. Causes of the Rise of the Chartist. Movement. There were 
many causes which led to the rise of this movement. Firstly , the 
immediate result of the Industrial Revolution was that many 
labourers and artisans who used to work with their own hands now 
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no way out but to launch a movement. 

2 Demands of the Chartists. Labourers and P eas -J nt !. 

formed an associauor, under the of ^'"ds^which 

o c om°r ^ ^^chaner- It was because of this Charter 
following six demands 


above. 


(1) Universal franchise for all, attaining the age of 21 years or 



The Great Chartist Gathering 

(2) Secret Ballot system to be introduced to avoid undue pres- 
sures on the voter. 

(3) Waving ofT the conditionof property for attaining the 
membership of the Parliament. 
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(4) Each member of the Parliament should be paid a salary so 
that even the poor could afford to be a member. 

(5) The country should be divided into constituencies having 
approximately equal population for the purpose of elections. 

(6) Parliament should be elected every year. 

3. End of the Chartist Movement. The Chartists organised 
rallies at many places to get their demands accepted. They delivered 
provocative speeches in those rallies. * In the beginning they tried 
to achieve their purpose through peaceful means as suggested by 
Lovett. A petition was presented to the Parliament in 1839 A.D., 
but as the Parliament was not ready to go beyond the provisions of 
the Reform Act of 1832, they got annoyed. Thereafter the Chartists 
b$gan to come under the influence of Feargus O’Connor and riot* 
and strikes began to spread at many places. All this compelled the 
British Government to adopt a harder line. The Government 
resorted to firing at the revolutionaries and their leaders were sent 
behind the bars. Thus the Chartist Movement got suppressed for 
sometime. 

When in 1848 A.D. there were revolutions in almost all the 
countries of Europe, the Chartists also got a chance to revive their 
movement. A new petition was prepared which was signed by 
thousands of people. Later when the Chartists marched in a 
procession towards the House of Commons, the army stopped them 
on the way and arrested their leaders. The Chartists dispersed and 
gradually the Chartist Movement died olf. 

4. Causes of Its Failure. Now the question arises as to why 
this Chartist Movement came to an end so abruptly. There were 
many causes of its failure. Firstly , it may be mentioned here that 
the Chartist Movement did not fail because its aims were not gooc 
but because the means to achieve them were not proper. People did 
not like the policy of riots and strikes. Otherwise the Parliament 
itself later on accepted all these demands with the exception of the 
last demand i.e. the annual elections of the Parliament. Secondly , 
the movement failed because with the opening of new factories and 
with the introduction of railways, unemployment decreased consider¬ 
ably and as such the people stopped taking part in it. Thirdly , 
the Corn Laws were withdrawn by the Government of its own accord 
in 1856 A.D. with the result that food grains became cheaper in the 
market and the public in general became indifferent towards the 
Chartists. Fourthly , Parliament itself passed many laws for the 
welfare of the labourers and the artisans and they too dissociated 

| themselves from this movement Fifthly , the Chartist Movement had 
no able leadership. The few leaders it had were divided into radicals 
and moderates. So no united step could be taken and hence they a V 
met with a failure. Sixthly, the movement was launched by the lower 
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class and weaker sections of people. Their opponents ie. the 
capitalists and the landlords were in a better position. Hence these 
poor and weak people could not attract the attention of the masses. 
In the words of Gregg, “This was a reactionary movement of a class 
of people who were economically negligible and politically devoid of 
strength ” 

5. Importance. Although the Chartist Movement met with a 
failure, yet most of its demands had to be accepted by the Parliament 
itself at one time or the other. Thus, despite its failure, the move¬ 
ment succeeded in achieving its ends. The Chartists' demand for 
Secret Ballot was conceded in 1872 A.D. ; the condition of property 
for membership of the Parliament was waived in 1885 A.D.; the 
work of dividing the country into uniform constituencies was also 
done ii. 1885 A.D. ; their demand of pay for the members of Parlia¬ 
ment was aiso met in 1911 A.D. and lastly their demand for universal 
franchise was met in 1918 A D. Besides all that, the withdrawl of 
the Corn Laws and supply of grains to the masses at a lower price 
was also undertaken because of the Chartist Movement. Similarly, 
the Government passed many Acts for the welfare of the artisans 
and passed many factory Acts under the influence of this movement. 
Thus the Chartist Movement influenced the policies of the British 
Government to a great extent. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


The Chariist Movement was launched by the peasants, 
artisans belonging to the lower class to secure political rights and socio-economic 
iustico for themselves. 

1. Causes. ( 1 ) Unemployment of artisans due to the indu *\ r ^_ v n °‘^ 
Cion ; (2) High price of commodities because of the Com Laws , (3) S *°P p S°. 
of poor relief to the needy as a result of the Poor Laws Reform Act ■of 1834 A.D.: 

(4) Dissatisfaction of the peasants, labourers and the artisans at the passage oi 
the Reform Act of 1832 A.D. 

2. Demands of the Chartists. (1) Universal franchise for all above 21 years 
of age ; (2) Secret Ballot System ; (3) Removal of property condition to 
become a member of the Parliament; (4) Pay for every member of the Parl,ar ° cnl * 

(5) Division of tho country into uniform constituencies ; (6) Annual eiectiou 
to the Parliament. 

3. End of the Chartist Movement. The Chartists adopted radical as well 
as non-radical means but their leaders were arrested every time ; The movement 
at last died off automatically after 8-9 years (1839-48 A.D.). 


4. Causes of Us Failure. (1) People did not like riots ; (2) Unemployment 
decreased due to new factories ; (4) Corn Laws withdrawn, price of foodgrains 
fell ; (4) Parliament passed laws tor the welfare of the toiling classes ; (5) Devoia 
of able leadership ; (6) The movement was run by the lower strata of the society 
who had no influence in those days. 


5. Importance. Though the movement failed, its aims were achieved at 
last ; 6ve out of its six demands were conceded by the Parliament itself; Because 
of this mavemcot the Government had to pass many Acts concerning refonn ot 
the Parliament, withdrawal of the Corn Laws and improvement of the lot of the 
la hourere in the factories. 
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CORN LAWS 

- 'ftttffz’szzjs 

(Agra M.A. 1956, 64, 67) 

in 1818 °!' n 1 ;- 0 *? L *" S These werc the laws which were passed 

118111111 

but the prices of foodgrains in' L* Yo^ntry'^^os^vci'^igh^nd'h 

began*to raise atueand'£ SSS‘t°h«e ££ be ' ly ' S °° n peo P' e 

Com Lws C -^e$;?or? L \rrr7 “& ‘?n * 

reasons for their repeal are as under 1540 AD - The 

(I) Mass Unemployment in the Country In th* Ho*,c r.u 
'wa?s yS wh m en n de 0 »a C nd d NaP ° le ° D did ™•*£ 

SarSSs: 

un P aid f° r > and numerous failures Were the consequence's 

With the cottage industries coming to a halt the Ln , m „i„„ 
pent was already quite stunning. Now, with a slumn in »hl P £ y * 
industries, the income of the labourers was decreased o such J 8 

could* nn?h the f p “ rchasin 8 power a| m° st came to nothing They 
th™si. bUy foodgrains at such high a rate. Consequently many of 

Sff aaera sa safe ^ 

S3Sfi,»Sft? e"® ■? 55SS5JSS 

weres^ld at 7 S r began r,se shar P'y- 1" '815 A.D. grains 

12 peSfor/fb iutfn m^AD ^ the bread was sod at 

• Butin 1817 A.D. the respective rates rose to' 
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117 s. and 1 s. 5 d. Such high prices of sheer necessities of life like 
bread and corn coupled with poverty and unemployment were really 
horrible and a strong public opinion against them was but natural. 

(3) Decrease in Trade and Industry. High prices of corn com¬ 
pelled the factory owners to pay more to the labourers resulting in 
an increase in the cost of production. This increase, in turn, resulted 
in a great increase in the rates of their products Poverty and unem¬ 
ployment in the country had greatly brought down the purchasing 
power of the people and the sale of the industrial products went very 
low. High prices also resulted in decrease in the demand for those 
products in abroad also. Because of the Corn Laws, the demand for 
English goods decreased for another reason too. There being no 
common currency for international transaction, the international 
trade was carried on either under the barter system or by gold 
payments. Other countries could import industrial goods from 
England only when England imported foodgrains from them. So 
when England stopped importing grains from them the Other coun¬ 
tries stopped or reduced the import of industrial goods from her. 
They began to establish their Own industries to avoid any imports 
from England. 

Thus, the Corn Laws created trouble not only for the poor 
labourers, peasants and artisans but also for the people of the 
Middle Class who were mostly traders and industrialists. In this 
connection V.D. Mahajan remarks :— 

“The reason why the manufacturers opposed Corn Laws was that 
reduction in the import of corn meant a reduction in the import of 
manufactured goods. That forced other countries to manufacture for 
themselves the goods which Great Britain could supply them. The 
existence of the Corn Laws raised the prices of corn and that forced 
the manufacturers to pay higher wages to the workers. Higher wages 
added to the cost of production and consequently the higher prices of 
English manufactured goods did not allow them to compete in the 
foreign rruirkets. The manufacturers also quoted in their defence the 
doctrine of comparative costs. To quote them “L et each country 
produce what it best can. We will supply the world with manufactured 
goods , they will send us food." 

(4) Anti-Corn Law League. Some traders of Manchester 
formed an Anti-Corn Law League in 1838 AD. This league had 
the co-operation of able and great orators like Cob den % Rochdale and 
Bright who drew the public opinion in their favour through forceful 
speeches. Writing about Cobden. Warner and Martin say :— 

j had the power of stating a case with such cleanness that 

the dullest and the most ignorant could understand it , whilst Bright's 
chief strength lay in his power of pulverising the arguments of his 
opponents 
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Similarly, V.D. Mahajan remarks about Rochdale— . 




,T heSe leaders began to address rallies at various p'aces to pre¬ 
pare the people against the Com Laws. Their speeches had sucht 

Hbe^Wto ‘this £; n ut U T liS,S r^ the traders began to contribute 
ii oerauy to this League. Ins said that at a rally in 1845 AD the 

& e , rCC !! Ved . £ 6 , 0000 in a singIe da y- With y enough funds’at its 
disposal and with the introduction of Penny Postage and the Rail 

r,rL S ; t P nTf a ? da be , Ca T < uite eas y for them. Soon they began lo 
IfOple towards them in large numbers. It is said that in 
London itself they organised 150 rallies in 12 weeks. 

ralli« B , e h!? e | S draw ‘ ng P ublic opinion in their favour through these 

their fktonr L ^ 8U? , ed ^ the raembers of the Parliament in 
"“‘ r . , av ? ur - , As J lt was , a condition for the members of the Parlia- 

““ °H ha . Ve landwo 1 f th <0 S. of annual revenue, they began to buy 

Par iiment S!*? th emselves to send members of the League to the 

favour so th 9 , E f V h ry i possible . e f on was mad e to draw voters in their 

men, L " he League m,ght s end their candidates in the Parlia- 

£? sn ni^^ a ri, y - nUn,beraSwaspossible - 11 issaid that they spent 
* A50 ,000 on this project. 

on the T Oov L ; a8 m U ^ 8an ‘ft ,ake ou . 1 P roc essions to make an impact 
SoJ t*v« L a u WC as , *° w,n new voters - Describing a proces- 
' /ebniary, ‘5 42 AD ’ historian Trevelyan writes- 
f J dreSS / d angry 500 pe °P‘ e ' of whom every per- 

EnJZd Zih k ?hT figUrefr , 0m °, ne , t0 ? n or the other of Northern 
Paf ZrnrZ1 h , 5 rms ! n, r l ? cked passed through Strand and 
i f i a ? d reached ,he Palace Yard where they began to 
Pe ' ers . wt ‘ h blue coats and shouted stag Js-'Repeal 
he pZLmZ\,?^ f °° d ‘V ,ow P rice '- Then they returned to 
to shout in' 61 a ?.K,“ ^ d at the sight of the police van began 

Give Bread and Labour.” ° Uw$ = D ° Wn with the M °“op°ly ; 

lords Jiso w agUe '. aunched a strong campaign against the rich land- 
,0 protect t£f r they W }° had got ‘he Corn Laws passed 

the re^al of ,£ mt , erests and “ were they who were blocking 

and th^ tL/, h ^ WS - although the P° or were being crushed 
and the trade and industry ,n the country was deteriorating day by 

the rich^and^ords^n'the foUowingwo«ls— PSCSSCd 1115 °PP osition to 




have had landlord rule longer , far longer than the life of the oldest 
man in the vast assembly , and I would ask you to look at the results 
of that rule. The land-owners have had unlimited sway in Parliament 
andJn the provinces. Abroad the history of our country is the history 

of war and rapine / at home of debt , taxes and rapine too . We 

find them legislating corruptly / they pray daily that in their legisla¬ 
tion they may discard all private ends and partial affections , and 
after prayers they sit down to make a Law for the purpose of extrac¬ 
ting from all the consumers of food a higher price than it is worthy 
that the extra price may find its way into the pockets of proprietors of 
the land, the proprietors being the very men by whom this infamous 
L aw is sustained . 

if A despotic and treacherous monarch assumed to himself the right 
to levy taxes without the consent of the Parliament and the people. 
That assumption was resisted. This fair island became a battlefield, 
the kingdom was convulsed, and an ancient throne overturned. And 
If our forefathers two hundred years ago resisted that attempt if they 
refused to be the bondmen of a king, shall we be the born thralls of 
an aristocracy like ours ? Shall we, who struck the lion down , pay 
the wolf homage ? Or shall we not , by a manly and united expression 
of public opinion, at once, and for ever; put an end to this giant 
wrong ?” 

(5^ Failure of Potato Crop in Ireland in 1845 A.D. Potato 
crop in Ireland failed in 1845 A.D and people began to starve be¬ 
cause potato was the staple food of the people in those days. On 
the other hand heavy rains in England caused a considerable loss to 
the crops. How hard were the people hit and what difficulties had 
they to face-can easily be judged from the Census Report of 1851 
A.D. See a few words from it as a sample— "Generally speaking , 
the actually starving people lived upon the carcasses of diseased cattle , 
upon dog and dead horses, but principally upon the herbs of the field, 
nettle tops, wild mustard and water cresses and even in some places 
dead bodies were found with grasses In their mouths." 

3. Repeal of the Corn Laws (1846 A.D.) Because of the above 
circumstances Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister of England 
repealed the Corn Laws in 1846 A.D. in strange circumstances. 
Prime Minister Peel was touched by the hardships of the people and 
without caring for his partv or his own Prime Ministership, he made 
up his mind to get the Corn Laws repealed He said in one of his 
Cabinet meetings — "Corn Lan*s till have to go." 

He succeeded in dispensing with the Corn Laws in 1846 A.D. 
Many members of hisown party were not in its favour, yet they 
thought that if they did not co-operate with Peel at that 
juncture, power would slip into the hands of the supporters of the 
Anti-Corn Law League which would be against their own interests. 




Warner and Martin write in this context—". .for many Tories felt 

that the abolition of Corn Laws, with Peel as leader was , at any rate 
preferable to a ministry composed in Wellington's phrase of'Cobden 
and Co. which might attempt reforms even more radical in 
character ” 


3. Consequences of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. The repeal 
of the Corn Laws had far-reaching results, which are as follows :— 

(1) End of Peel's Ministry. With the repeal of the Corn Laws 
many members of his own Tory Party got against Peel and when he 
introduped the Irish Coercion Bill the same year, many members of 
his party voted against him. As a result Peel’s resolution fell by 73 
votes and he had to resign. 

(2) Division amongst Tories. Some members of the Tory Party 
supported Peel’s policy because blind opposition to reforms, un¬ 
mindful of the circumstances, could not be always proper. They 
were of the view that Peel showed broad-mindedness only when the 
circumstances compelled him to do so and there was no way out. 
Rich landlords, on the other hand, thought that Peel had not only 
jeopardised their interests but had also deceived their Party. 

(3) People turned against the Tories. Propaganda by the Anti- 
Corn Law League had made the masses believe that Tories were a 
party of rich landlords and they did not care a bit for the sufferings 
and hardships of the people as against their own interests. So the 
Tory Part/could not usher in a majority for many years to come. 

(4) Increased the Tempo of the Chartist Movement. When 
the supporters of the Chartist Movement saw that as a result of 
the movement and efforts of the people, the Corn Laws had been 
repealed, they became confident of getting their six demands met by 
the Parliament. So they increased the tempo of their movement 
and presented a petition to the Parliament with 5,700,000 signatures 
on it. When it was proved that most of the signatures were fake, 
this movement got a rude shock. 

(5) Increase in Industry and Trade. With the repeal of the 
Corn Laws food grains at a low price began to flow into the country 
which relieved the people of many of their difficulties and hardships. 
The countries exporting grain to England began to import industrial 
goods from that country in large quantities. It gave a great phillip 
to trade and industry and the remarks of the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn^Law League began to come true in practice as well as in 
precept—“L et each country produce what it best can. We will supply 
the world with manufactured goods , they will • end us food." 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Corn Iaws. Passed in 1818 A. D. to improve the lot of the landlords 
ol the country ; Import of foodgrains were heavily taxed. 

2. Causes of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. (1) Large scale unemployment 
in the country ; (2) Sharp rise in the price of food grains ; (3) Decline of trade 
and industry ; (4) Efforts of the Anti-Corn Law League ; (5) Failure of potato 
crop in Ireland in 1845 A.D. 

3. Repeal of the Corn Laws , 1846 A.D . The Corn Laws were repealed in 
1846 A.D. as a result of the efforts of the then Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel. 

4. Consequences of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. (1) Fall of Peel’s Ministry ; 
(2) Split in the Tory Party ; (3) Tories became weak ; (4) Increased the Tempo 
of the Chartist Movement; (5) Increase in industry and trade. 


University and Other Important Questions 

1. Do you agree with the view that in the reign of Queen 
Victoria “for the first time in English History, the theory of limited 
mocharchy is translated into fact ?" 

2. What do you understand by the Chartist Movement ? 
Discuss its effects on the British Policy. 

(Vikram M.A. 1964 ; Pb. M.A. 1974) 

3. What do you know about the Chartist Movement ? Why 

did it fail ultimately ? (Agra M.A. 1965) 

4. Trace the History of Chartism in England. How far did it 

succeed in its aims and objects ? ( Agra B.A. 1965) 

5. Describe the factors responsible for the repeal of the Com 
Laws in 1846 A.D. Assert the significance of this measure.. 

(Agra M.A. 1956 , 64) 

6. Sketch the Corn Law controversy and indicate the 
importance of the repeal of the Cora Laws in 1846 A.D. 

(Agra M.A. 1967) 

7. Discuss the nature and consequences of the Chartist Move¬ 
ment in England. (/>£. BA . 1968) 

8. Discuss the aims and achievements of the Chartist Move- 

mcnt - (Delhi B.A. 1971) 

. 9 - J racc the histor y of the Corn Laws. Why were they 
rc ** aIcii? (Pb. M.A. 1973) 




Q(iapt er ‘tJweniu-^huo 


Slr R ° bert PeeI ">d Lord Palmerston 

SIR ROBERT PEER, , 788 _ 18s0 A „ 


O TW ta -’ 4/00 *oMI A.D. 

country and parly. * * he servlces rendered by Robert Peel to bl 
.... L Or (Delhi B.A. 1969 

It was at home tha, Pee.'s greatness lies." Discus, 

- s a —- — 



( Ans V A r L k CAREER ° F S1R ROBERT PEEL 
Prime Ministe ' r r bfhe'ea^y partofO 1 "^ 1 ° be ,he most famou 

born on February 5, 1788 y P of( 5 ueen Victoria's reign. He wa 

A.D He was the son of 
a rich dealer in cotton of 
Lancashire who began 
his career with a capital 
of one shilling and rose 
to be a very rich business¬ 
man due to his ability 
He got his education at 
Harrow and at the 
5“ ou * College of 
? x /° rd - He was a very 
hard worker from the very 
begin rung and used to 
read for 18 hours a day 
during examinations. He 
* as the first student to 

HfhJ rSt j“ a " sub i«*s. 

He had a keen interest in 

Politics from his early life 

H^. c USe c L° 8 ° t0 the 
Commons to 
7?** discussions especially 

those of Pit, the Younger Sir Robert Pee, 
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That is why his first speech in the Parliament was so forceful 
that people called it “the best first speech since that of Mr. Pitt. 

In 1809 A D., when he was hardly 21, his father bought for him a 
Rotton Borough in Ireland, consequently he soon became a member 
of the Parliament. Because of his ability and hard work, for which 
•he was well known, he became a Deputy Minister. He made a 
rapid'progress and the then Prime Minister Lord Liverpool appoint¬ 
ed him the Chief Secretary of Ireland in 1812 A D. where he 
worked till 181 8 A.D. He was a virtual ruler of Ireland during 
these years. He worked from 1822 to 1830 A.D. as the Home 
Secretary of England. He became the leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1828 A D. He worked as the Prime Minister for some 
months in 1834 A.D. and then the worked as the Prime Minister 
from 1841 to 1846 A.D. continously. ^ 

PEEL AS A HOME SECRETARY 

Barring a few months in 1827 A.D. Peel worked as the Home 
Secretary from 1822 to 1830 A D He did some very important work 
while he remained at this post, which is given as below : 

(1) Reform in the Penal Code. In the beginning of the 19th 
century there were some 160 crimes which were called 'Felonies and 
for which the capital punishment was awarded. These included 
some very minor crimes like a dacoity of more than 5 s., stealing a 
sheep, picking a pocket, etc. Even the Juries were hesitant while 
awarding capital punishment for such petty crimes but they were 
bound lo abide by the law. Peel removed a number of such crimes 
from the li't and after some time only four crimes were left out for 
which the capital punishment could be given. These crimes were 
murder, rebellion against the King, piracy and setting the Royal 
Dockyard on tire. 

(2) Reform in the London Police. He purged all inefficient 
policemen from the London Police in 1829 A.D. and appointed hew 
ones who were efficient, dutiful and loyal. Consequently the Metro¬ 
politan Police of London became an ideal police force, and these 
policemen began to be called ‘ Peelers' after the name of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

(3) The Catholic Emancipation Act. Before 1829 A.D. the 
Catholic* were not allowed to sit in the Parliament. Daniel 
O'Connell launched a struggle in 1823 A.D. to get this religious 
barrier removed. He made a Catholic Association, collected funds 
from the people and arranged rallies at many places to cause an 
awakening among the Catholics to fight for their rights. He was 
elected a member of the Parliament from a County in Ireland 
called Clare in 1828 A D. but being a Catholic, he was not entitled 
to sit in the Parliament. Consequently a strong wave of discontent 
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lashed through Ireland which was pregnant with the dangers of a 
civil war. In such circumstances. Peel, who was once against the 
emancipation of the Catholics, and the then Prime Minister Duke of 
Wellington began to favour it, though their own party was against 
it. Oeorge IV was also brought in its favour and soon a Bill was 
introduced in the Parliament for the emancipation of the Catholics. 
T he speech of the Duke of Wellington, of which a few word . are 
quoted below, greatly helped m the passing of this Bill—"7 mi there 
is nothing which destroys property and prosperity . and demo alizes 
character to the degree that dvil war does / by it the hand of man is 
raised against his neighbour , against his brother , and against his father • 
the servant betrays his master , and the whole scene ends in confusion 
and devastation." J 


This Act facilitated the Catholics to sit in the Parliament They 
could now enter all jobs except those of a Regent . Lord Lieutenant 
°J treland and Lord Chancellor of England or Ireland. Thus Peel’s 
efforts brought an end to the strong possibilities of a civil war. 

PEEL AS A PRIME MINISTER 

Peel twice remained as the Prime Minister of England—first 
m 1834 A.D. for a few months and then from 1841 to 1846 A.D. 

follows ^ tab,C CVCntS ° f thi * period of his Prime Ministership are as 

\ 

' f "* ncia , 1 Reforms. When Peel became the Prime Minister 
m 1X41 A D.. the financial condition of the country was in 
shambles. It is clear from the following words of Warner and 
Martin— 

“At home , there was in trade great depression ; amongst the 
poor distress was widespread and one person out of every eleven was a 
pauper ; rioting and sedition were rife and the national revenue had 
shown during the last five years a heavy deficit 

He adopted the following measures to improve the financial 
condition of the country :— 

(I) Free Trade, in order to save the trade and industry from 
foreign competition about 1,150 different rates for imports were 
in vogue of which only 20 to 30 were of some gain. Although the 
imports were quite limited due to these import-taxes, yet the internal 
trade could get no benefit because of the prevailing high prices of 
raw materials. The costly raw material resulted in higher prices of 
finished goods and as such they could not stand in competition with 
the imported goods. Hence Peel lifted many duties from the import 
of different raw materials needed for the industry. Now the indus¬ 
trialists began to get raw materials at considerably cheaper rates and 
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consequently the prices of produced goods came down consi¬ 
derably and their demand increased tremendously. This consider¬ 
ably improved the trade of the country. 

(2) Income Tax. The loss to the exchequer that followed the 
lifting of the Customs duties was made good by Peel by collecting 
income tax at the rate of 7 pence per £ in the new budget presented 
by him in 1842 A D. This tax was imposed on persons with an 
annual income of £ 150 or more. This tax was initially levied for 
3 years on an experimental basis but in view of the gains to the 
exchequer, it was made permanent. This income tax is a major 
source of income of every government even in the modern times. 

(3) Bank Charter Act , 1844 A D. The Bank of England had 
the right to issue currency notes at its will. So, it was often that 
notes were printed more than they were needed in the country. The 
issue of excessive notes resulted in the increased demand for commo¬ 
dities and consequently the prices were very high But increase in 
prices proved very harmful for the common man. On the other 
hand, since 1819 A.D. cash payment has become a practice, as such 
there was every possibility that if the masses lost faith in paper 
currency and began to demand coins or gold instead, the Govern¬ 
ment would be in difficulty. This thought was haunting Peel all the 
more. So in order to raise the prestige of the paper currency of 
England at home and abroad, he got a Bank Charter Act passed in 
1884 A D. According to this Charter the Bank of England was 
divided into two branches. One branch would act as a commercial 
b?nk and would get deposits from the people and loan it out to the 
traders and industrialists thereby ea r ning profit. The other branch 
was entrusted with the issue of notes. But it was laid down that for' 
all the excessive notes issued by the Bank of England beyond 
£ 1.40,00,000, it mu>t have gold equal to that value. Even for the 
initial £ 1.40.00,000. it was to possess Government stock. Thus, 
not only in England but also in foreign countries, the prestige of the 
English currency was strengthened and the possibility of the failure 
of the Bank of England greatly receded. 

2. Social Reforms As a Home Secretary, Peel had brought 
about reforms in the English Penal Code and the London Police and 
had also tried to get the emancipation of the Catholics passed. After 
taking over as the Prime Minister.he paid still more attention towards 
‘Social Reforms'. He got some Acts passed for the welfare of the 
workers working in mines and in factories. They were as follows 

(1) The Mines Act, 1842 A.D. The condition of the mine 
workers, especially that of women and children, was deplorable. 
Tiny children of 4—5 years of age would pull trollies of coal putting 
in their entire strength with their palms and knees on the ground. 
The women had to work at such places where they could not even 
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stand erect aod would crawl vith tmihVc • 

i 

or 1844 £Sil&Zi£-„%ssn: t e rr ■** 

factory. At the most 6* hours work from mm b * m P ,0 y ed ,n a 

*=■..* s 


3. Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846 A n Th» 

deed of Peel's Prime Ministership was the repealof ?h“ r"l? P< i ' 
After the French Revolution and wars aeain?r Cor c n L , aws : 

had stopped import of foodgrams in I818A D to mi?nudn 
not less than 80 shillings a quarter. The Parliament at ?ha? E 
was under the influence of the 1 , 1 t,n ? c 

not want the prices to come down resulting in minfm.V^ # » d, - d 
profits. Had the foodgrains been imported thej woSd hivf been 
cheaper than the ind.genous one. This would have caused ! 
siderable loss to the landlords who had brought the third rate lanrf' 
also under their plough. As a matter of fact rhe p nn i ,K f at , c . ,ands 
as good for agriculture as to standin^ cXe^«ion g w fh Snorted 
foodgrains. Some of the restrictions on the import of foToS 
were removed in 1826 A D. but Custom Duty on if was 
to maintain their high prices. With the increase in England^ popula¬ 
tion the shortage of foodgrains increased and prices went on Tin 

yisaAtati i 

materials. Thus the cost of production wfsincreased nnrf h? a 
for .tern decreased „ horn. £bi] c ,h° ™ .he? coulcToo? 

stand in competition against the foreign goods. This decreased fhJ 
sale of manufactured goods and consequently there was great slump 
in the industrial market. That is why the peoSe of the Middle 

SrrnVan AnticLT SiS, , ed ° f the ind,lstr ' alis « and the trader'! 
formed an Anti-Corn Law League in 1839 A.D. The aim of this 

League was to secure the repeal of the Corn Laws. The League got 

some good leadership in Cobden, John Bright, tic. They were of 

I" W W E 7 y C T’? shou ‘ d P^duce who, she could produce 

till send W fLd‘ , SUPPl ? 't° J r d with fi nish ‘ d goods and the world 
will send food to us.' Cobden was a cotton industrialist from 

of a them S we r r h,le f ^ had a carpet industry in Rochdale. Both 
of them were great orators. It is said about Bright— "His forceful 
and moving orations were those of a crusader.'* J *** 
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This League began to organise rallies at various places and 
sufficient funds began to pour into their coffers. It is said that at 
one rally in 1844 A.D. they receivfed contributions worth £ 60,000 
within two hours. 

They took out a procession in February 1842 A.D. The 
description of this procession is given by historian Trevelyan in the 
following words :— 

''Arm in arm they tramped down the street and Parliament 
street , a column of 500 well-dressed but angry citizens, each a man of 

note in northern town . arrived at Paiace Yard, they stood around 

the entrance door, scuffling into the blue-coated * Peeler' and shouting 
'Total Repeal' and *Cheap Food'. Finally, they marched buck up 
Parliament Street and meeting Peel s carriage , shouted angrily . "No 
Corn Law, Down with the Monopoly, Give Bread and Labour !*’ 

Peel refused even to listen to the members of this procession. 

While the poor masses, the industrialists and the traders were 
against these laws, the rich landlords favoured them. Hence these 
laws sharpened the struggle between the rich landlords and industria- 
lisis. The industrialists were of the opinion that the rich landlords 
had put the masses to hardships and difficulties to serve their own 
interests. The members of the Anti-Corn Law League preached if 
the public could rise against the King for his excess > and depose 
him. they should also rise against the atrocities of the landlords too. 
Hrlglu had said at one occasion, "I believe this to be a movement of 
the commercial and inJustrial classes against the lords and great 

proprietors of the soil . And if our forefathers two hundred years 

ago resisted that attempt if they refused to be bondman of a king, 
shall we he the thralls of an aristocracy like ours, Shall we, who struck 
the lion down, pay the wolf homage ? or Shall we not, by a 
manly and united expression of public opinion, at once and for ever, 
put an end to this giant wrong ?'* 

Being a Conservative, Peel thought it as his duty to conserve 
the Corn Laws but in 1 845 A.D. due to the destruction of the 
potato crop in Ireland, which was their staple food. Peel's views 
took a turn. The food crops had already suffered a lot due to heavy 
rains in July, 1845 A D. The import of foodgrains was already 
difficult because of heavy import duties. So, Peel decided to 
suspend this law.for some time as he was more concerned about the 
welfare of the masses than about the principles of his party. The 
members of his party opposed this idea but some of the members 
held the view that at such a critical juncture it was better to repeal 
the Corn Laws than to have a minority of the opposition party. In 

this connection it has been rightly said, “. many Tories felt that 

he abolition of the Corn Laws, with Peel as leader, was at any rate 
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preferable to a ministry composed , in Wellington's phrase , of il Cobden 
and Companywhich might attempt reforms of even more radical a 
character 

As a matter of fact it was wrong on the part of the Tories and 
the rich landlords to oppose it because what was the use of preser¬ 
ving the law which caused starvation to the masses. The terrible 
conditions of starvation are clear from the Census Report of 1851 
A.D.— 

M Generally speaking , the actually starving people lived upon the 
carcasses of diseassd cattle , upon dog and dead horses, but principally 
upon the herbs of the field , nettle tops , wild mustard and wuter cresses 
and even in some places dead bodies were found with grasses in their 
mouths 

With the support of the Liberal Party and that of some of his 
own party members, Peel succeeded in repealing the Corn Laws in 
1846 A.D. 

4. Peel’s Irish Policy. The problem of Ireland was of great 
headache for Peel Daniel O’Connel, the leader of the Catholic 
Emancipation Movement, had now become the leader of the Young 
Ireland Association and wanted to get freedom for the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. He organised many rallies in this connection. In 1843 A.D 
about 2* lakh people gathered at the Hill of Tara. On a request 
nom Peel, Daniel did not address this rally and it was dispersed. 
This created a great resentment against Daniel. On the other hand, 
Peel got Daniel arrested but the House of Lords did not allow it 
and Daniel was set free. 

In order to satisfy the Irish people and to resolve the differences 
between the Catholics and the Protestants, Peel increased the quan¬ 
tum of grant to the Catholic Maynooth College, from £ 9,000 to 
£ 26,000. Three new colleges were opened at Cork, Galway and 
■Belfast where the Catholic and the Protestant young men could 
study together without any discrimination. He was conlident that 
it the young people study together, their mutual bitterness would 
xecede in the background But his views were liked neither by his 
partymen nor by the Protestants or by the Catholics. In this connec¬ 
tion it has been remarked — "However, the Irish people *efused to 
attend these Colleges as they considered them to be godless Colleges .” 

The people of Ireland were put to great difficulty in 1845 A.D. 
because of the failure of the potato crop which was their staple 
lood. Many Irish people starved to death during this, famine and 
many others migrated to America wjth the result that the population 
oi Ireland which was 83 lakhs in 1841 A.D. was now reduced to 
only 66 lakhs in 1851 A.D. 
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In 1846 A D. when Peel introduced the Coercion Bill to bring 
about peace in Ireland, neither his own party nor the opposition 
supported him. Consequently the Bill failed by 78 votes on June 
26, 1846 A.D., and Peel had to resign. 

Even after tendering his resignation he did significant job as a 
member of Parliament. But this great person died of a fall from 
the horseback on July 12, 1850 A D. 

PEEL’S POLITICAL VIEWS 

For a proper estimate of Peel’s deeds and successes it will not 
be out of context to say a few words about his Political views. It is 
generally held that “ He wa the most liberal of the Conservatives and 
most conservative of the Liberals .” Being a member of the Tory 
Party supported by landlords, Peel should have opposed all reforms 
because the Tories were against any sort of reforms But Peel was 
not a slave to any principles. He would consider things in theii 
reality as well as practicability. In the beginning he opposed all 
reforms He opposed the emancipation of the Catholics ; stopped 
Daniel's address to a public rally at the Hill of Tara which was to be 
in favour of the independence of the Irish Parliament ; opposed the 
Parliamentary reforms ; stressed the point to conserve the Corn Laws 
Thus he was most conservative of the Liberals. But afterwards when 
he found such conditions as to warrant reforms, he did not care 
for the principles of his party as against the welfare of the people, 
and favoured the reforms. He was in favour of the Corn Laws till 
1845 A D. and refused even to' listen to Cobden and Bright. But 
when the potato crop in Ireland failed in 1845 AD, which was 
their staple food, and when heavy rains caused damage ' to the crops 
in England and made the people starve for want of food, 
he did not care for bitter opposition from his own party men and 
said in his Cabinet “ Corn Laws will hive to go." Similarly when he 
found that inhuman treatment was given to women and children in 
factories as well as in mines, he got Acts pissed which saved them 
from ;ruclty. He withdrew his opposition to the emancipation 
ol the Catholics when he four.d that in not doing so there could 
be a civil war. 


101<l When he served as the Prime Minister for a few months in 
1834 A.D., he had realized that the Tory Party could not succeed so 
long as it followed the policy of severe opposition to reforms. It was 
necessary to favour reforms to some extent according to the situation 
Therefore, Ud suggested to change the name of his party from the 
Tory to the Conservative and issued an election manifesto from his 
own constituency called Tomworth which has come down in History 
as the ‘ Tomworth Manifesto'. As a result of this election manifesto, the 
Conservative Party became more and more popular and it got abso¬ 
lute majority in the House of Commons in 1841 A D. Although his 
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his opinions, and gave his party scant notices of his change of 
views .' 91 


In this context Southgate remarks, “ He was not a good party 
man, for he placed the interests of the nation before the well-being of 
the party. He was no mere politician He was the greatest British 
statesman in the first half of the nineteenth century." 1 2 3 

In the words of Mabajan,"//e did not keep himself in touch with 
the views of his followers." 1 

(4) A Great Organiser. Tory Party was going to be shattered 
in the face of strong public opinion in favour of the Reform Act of 
1832 A.D. The success of the Tory candidates in the election seemed 
to be impossible. In such a situation Peel forgot the comforts of his 
wealth and family and gave himself up to the party work. He knew 
it clearly that the country could not be benefited without a strong 
opposition party, so he kept some 170 of his colleagues well united. 
Later on he issued a new election manifesto (i.e. the Tamworth Mani¬ 
festo) in which he clearly stated that the Tory Party was now a 
Conservative Party and it woald take sides with reforms and not 
oppose them if time and conditions so warranted. He wrote in that 
manifesto — 

“That the party accepted the Reform Act as a financial and 
irrevocable settlement of a great constitutional question ; and aimed at 
reforming every institution that really required reform ; but 
gradually, dispassionately, and deliberately , that the reform might be 
lasting." 

As a result, the Tory Party became so popular that it got 
367 seats in 1841 A.D. while the Whigs could muster only 
786 seats. 

(5) A Great Administrator. Peel was a great administrator too. 
In the Ministry he formed in 1841 A.D. he selected the choicest men 
like Graham , Gladstone , Lord Lindhurst and Aberdeen, yet he stood 
above them all and a clear picture of every department remained in 
his mind. Gladstone described his ministry as a “ perfectly organised 
administration". Even Cobden, who was a strong opponent of Peel in 
the matter of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, accepts, “ Neither the 
Grand Turk nor a Russian Despot had more power than Peel" 

Historian Mowat also remancs, "Peel, undoubtedly , was supreme 
in his Cabinet. He had control on all departments. Only a few Prime 


1. Warner and Marten —The New Groundwork of British History, p. 622. 

2. Southgate .—A Text Book of Modern English History, Book Two, p. 185. 

3. Mahajan —England Since 1688, p. 255. 
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Ministers have tried and succeeded in haring a control on all depart- 
meats so far His colleague. Graham say*. “I have never come across 
a rrime Minister like him so far. All departments acknowledged his 
supenorUy and he had the knowledge of the affairs of each one of 


u , 6 'f ? reat Parliamentaria n. Peel was a great parliamentarian 
He always left a strong impression on the Parliament. According 10 
Warner and Marlin, "A Ithough he was a shy , heartless and shabby 
behaved person,yet he was an effective and logical orator." According 
to Disrae!! His ability to guide the working of Parliament properly 
had made him the greatest among the members of Parliament. With his 
unique power to work , long experience and clarity of mind he was able 
to look into the working of other departments even after attending 
! n Par ^ ament f or eight hours and going through the bulk 
ofDuk Marriot says, “// was accepted by all that Peel had been 
the most important of the Parliamentarians.for ome time. In debates 
he was next only to Stanley 

As a Home Secretary and then as a Prime Minister he did a 
very important job for the welfare of the people and uplift of his 
countrymen. He liberalised the Penal Code, reformed the London 
Police and removed religious barriers in the way of the Catholics. He 
ended the Custom Duty on many commodities which resulted in the 
progress of industry and trade He did many a reform to the benefit 
of the labouring class. He did an important job to improve the 
condition of the masses by repealing the Corn Laws. His own last 
words as a Prime Minister give a real assessment of his character. He 
said. “/ shall leave behind or have remembered with expressions of 
goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot it is to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows , they shall recruit their exhausted strength 
with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because no longer leavened 
with a sense of injustice." 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Early Life. Born in 1788 A.D. ; Educated at Harrow and Oxford ; A 
Hardworking student ; Member of the Parliament at the age of 21 ; Chief Sccre- 
•ary .of Ireland in 1812 A.D.; Home Secretary from 1822 to 1830 A.D. ; Prime 
Minister for some months in 1834 A.D. and then from 1841-1846 A.D. ; Died in 


As Home Secretary. (1) Reform in the Penal Code ; 
O) Emancipation of the Catholics. 

As a Prime Minister. 


(2) Pol ice. Reforms; 


(1) Financial Reforms. Customs on many commodities were withdrawn 
aud as a result of this trade improved much; (i) Imposed the Income-Tax ; 
00 BankCharter. 

.... . ( 2 ) Social Reforms. (/) Mines Act, 1842 A.D. : (ii) Factory Act 
1844 A.D. 


(3) Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
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(4) Suppression of the demand for an independent Parliament for 

Ireland. 

- A . .W 11 Vlcif »* Mott liberal of the Conservatives and most conservative 
of the Liberals. 

... AU Character and Estimate. (1) A Great Patriot; (2) Not Orthodox- 

® ^ V0 ^ oll,,cs 5 < 1 2 3 4 5 > A Great °rgan'ser ; (5) A Great Parliamentarian ; 
(o) A Great Administrator. * 

Peel was most Liberal of the Conservatives and most 
Conservative of the Liberals 


Q. 2 4 Peel was the most Dberal of the Comervativ 
conservative of ine Liberals." Discuss. 


es and most 


w. w “. °. ne of l he 8 reat Prime Ministers of England. 

He was the Prime Minister of England from 1841 to 1846 A.D.* He 

; , al , led mo, ‘ c ° n “rvattve of the Liberals and the most 
liberal of th* Conservatives' 

Whether Peel was a conservative or a liberal can be assessed 
L?hL W |!) Cn wc .? rc c } c ** about ibe concept and principles of the 

Liberals as well as the Conservatives. 

. *• 2? e Coi ^ srT *l^« or the Conservative Party. The Corner- 
▼Qtiye Party was formed after passing the Reform Act of 1832 A D 
Political leaders like Peel found that there was a room for drastic 
changes in the principles of the Tory Party. Hence they incorporated 

Thi C r^ hangC * and . rcn ? med thc Tor y Party as the Conservative Party 
The main principles of this party were as under : — 

(0 It was against reforms. 

(2) It favoured imperialism. 

(3) It favoured wars. 

(4) It was against religious freedom. 

(5) It was against the policy of free trade. 

Si=sss£sa» &“?. s= 

(1) It favoured parliamentary and social reforms. 

(2) It was against imperialism. 

(3) It favoured religious freedom. 

(4) It favoured a strong foreign policy. 

(5) It favoured the policy of free trade. 
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3. Peel was the most Liberal among the Cwuerritfrci Peel 
was the most liberal among the Conservatives. Despite being against 
retorms like the other Conservatives. Peel brought about tl* following 
reiorms in accordance with the prevailing time and conditions :— 

(1) Reforms in the Penal Code. Peel as the Home Secretary 
found that there were about 160 petty crimes for which capital 
punishment was awarded, e.g for robbing a shopkeeper of 5 shillings 
or more ; for entering the fence of hares without permission ; for 
stealing a sheep ; for pick-pocketing, etc. How improper was it to 
put an end to a human life for minor crimes like pick-pocketing? 
Though unjust, such hard punishments had been going on since long. 
Feel was moved by such an injustice and despite being against 
reforms he removed from this list many crimes which were called 
felonies. Now capital punishment could be awarded only for 
nemous crimes like murder, sea piracy and revolt against the King. 

(2 ) Reform in the London Police. The second thing Peel 
did in the capacity of the Horae Secretary was to bring about 
reforms in the London Police. The London Police was full of 
inefficient, work shirkers and corrupt officials and so law and order 
in the city was not up to the mark. So, although Peel belonged to 
the Conservative Party, he removed all the inefficient and corrupt 
officials from the London Police in 1829 A.D. and instead employed 
efficient, dutiful and honest people. He armed them fully. The 
London Policemen soon came to be called the ‘ Peelers' after his 
name. These reforms were, however, strongly opposed as is clear from 
the wall posters which read like this— 

''liberty or Death : Englishmen ! Britons ! ! and Honest Men HI 
The time has at length arrived. All Ldndon meets on Tuesday. Come 
armed. W e assure you from ocular demonstration that 6fiOU out lasses 
have been removed from the Tower for the use of Peel's bloody gang. 
These damned police are now to be armed. Englishmen t will you put up 
with this?" * j v 


But these protests could not make him budge an inch from his 
decision. Thus Peel brought about many reforms although he did 
not belong to the Liberal Party. 

. 'Supported the Reform Act of 1832. Peel felt the smell 

in the air and grasping the circumstances Peel saw it clearly that 
it the Tory Party stuck to its orthodox hard line, it would make its 
tuture dark because it would not be able to muster any support from 
the masses. A majority in England consisted of the labourers, peasants 
and the artisans. A sizable chunck belonged to the middle class too. 
under such a situation, it was difficult, rather impossible for any 
Pa? 1 j SUFV ' Ve W ' t * 1 su PP ort a minority consisting of rich 
landlords. The struggle that was started for the Reform Act of 1832 
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A.D. brought about awakening among the masses and it became 
imperative to remove what was orthodox in the party principles. 
When the Reform Act of 1832 was passed even the children of the 
labourers were found shouting about “ Reform Act is passed , 
Reform Act is passed ”, as if the Reform Act panacea for all 
their sufferings It was impossible to check this wave because 
it was like a flood which carries before it everything. Hence, 
despite strong opposition from his own partymen, he gave a new 
form to the Tory Party by his Tunworth Manifesto of 1834 A.D. 
According to Mowat— 

'This is the period , therefore , when the great Conservative Party 
arose out of the ruins of the Tories of 1832. The party (as Peel 
said in his famous Tamworth Manifesto issued in 1834 A.D.) accepted 
the Reform Act as a final and irrevocable settlement of a great cons - 
titutional question ; and aimed at reforming every institution that 
really required reform ; but gradually , dispassionately and deliberately 
that the reform might be lasting.' 91 

Members of the Tory Party vehemently opposed Peel’s election 
manifesto and they even began to say that Peel had betrayed his 
party through this action. They began to call him a Liberal. But 
it is to be noted that because of this Manifesto, which made his party 
favourable to Reforms, they could win an absolute majority in 
the 1834 elections. The Conservative Party got 367 seats in the 
elections of 1841 as against the Whigs getting only 286 seats. 
Asa result of this majority Peel became the Prime Minister in 1841 
A.D. 


(4) Reform in the Condition of the Mine Workers. Despite 
being opposed to reforms when he saw inhuman treatment being 
meted out to humans, he never hesitated to take a strong step to 
bring about reform in it. Peel himself belonged to a middle class 
family and his father was the owner of a cotton mill in Lancashire. 
Due to this fact and also due to his being a Tory, the Middle Class 
felt that Peel won’t do anything against their interests. But in 1842 
A.D. when a report of the Parliamentary Committee came before him 
which mentioned the condition of the mine workers in touching 
words. Peel abandoned his conservatism and became a liberal. Some 
of the words of this report are as under— 

“Children of four and five years old , hired out by their parents 
Uf work in the bowels of the earth , helping upon their hands and 
knees , to push the trolleys full of coal , the women often had to work 
in wet Underground passages, where they could not stand upright , but 
had to crawl like beasts of burden , with the trolleys joined by a rope to 
their haunches. The cold , the dampness , the foul air and severe labour , 


1. R.B. Mowat, Britain , pp. 741-42. 
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lives, physically and 


Even after going through stfch a report, if Peel had not been 
moved, he might have appeased few members of the Conservative 
Party but he woulc* certainly have come down in history as a stone- 
hearted man who was devoid of humanity. 

(5) Reform in the Condition of the Factory Workers. For want 
of protective railings around machines, many accidents used to 
occur. It was often that the children fell victims to these accidents 
while oiling or cleaning the machines. There was no fixed time for 
their lunch. So, like the mine workers, the factory workers were also 
working under deplorable conditions. As such Peel made up his 
mind to reform such defects. He made it compulsory to have pro¬ 
tective railings around dangerous machines, prohibited the oiling and 
cleaning of the machines by children, lunch time was fixed and the 
powers of the inspectors were increased. The Magistrates were given 
the power to impose fines so that the factory owners dare not bypass 
this law. 

(6) Repeal of the Corn Laws , 1846 A.D. Some historians are 
of the view that Peel betrayed his party by repealing the Corn Laws. 
So far as the questiou of the principles of the Tory Party and the 
interests of its members were concerned, the repeal of Corn Laws 
might be taken as against them but from the point of the welfare of 
the country and the masses and that of humanity, it was imperative 
to repeal them. Peel could not remain Conservative to see such a state 
of affairs and even if his party men branded him as liberal, his 
conscience was happy and satisfied, although his party men took 
revenge on him the same year when he introduced the Irish Coercion 
Bill. His party men did not stand by him at that time and the motion 
was defeated by 73 votes. As a result of this he had to resign. He did 
not take it ill to be called a liberal and did not mind to resign from 
the Prime Ministership but it would have been like committing a sin 
by him if he had turned a deaf ear to the call of humanity and betray¬ 
ed the country and the masses. How undisturbed and calm he was at 
the time of the defeat of his government, is clear from Parker's 
following words,‘TAere was a dead silence , and all eyes turned upon the 
fallen Minister. A colleague told him the numbers. Sir Robert did not 
reply or even turn his head." 1 

Not only that, during the last four years of his life he 
used to attend the Parliament as calmly as ever and participated in 
its proceedings. He never showed any signs of hatred for those who 
had voted against him. 



caused dreadful suffering and ruined the 
of many of these women and children: 9 


1. Parker's —Sir Robert Peel, p. 616. 
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The price of foodgrains were so high because of the Cora 
Laws that the indust riafists had to pay more wages to the workers 
which resulted in high cost of production of those commodities. It 
decreased their demand in the country and also they could not stand 
in competition with foreign goods. Thus there was a fall in their sale 
and as such their production had to be curtailed. This in turn resulted 
in the retrenchment of workers by the industrialists and so unemploy¬ 
ment further increased. Spread of poverty further decreased the 
demand for commodities which resulted in reduction in production 
and caused retrenchment. 

It is clear from the above facts that the Corn Laws were useful 
for a few rich landlords; but they were very harmful for the country 
and the masses. Trade and industry was deteriorating and the 
country was caught in a vicious circle of poverty, unemployment and 
starvation. 


Even under these circumstances, Peel continued to be a conser¬ 
vative and looked after the interests of his party. But in 1845 A.D. 
ithe potato crop, the staple food of Ireland, failed miserably and 
heavy rains caused a lot of damage to the corn crop in England in 
1846 A.D. Because of the Corn Laws (as no grains could be 
mported) the people began to starve and they were forced to feed on 
dead dogs and horses and even on grass itself. So Peel could not 
remain a mere spectator to all this misery. Such a condition of the 
people is elaborated in the Census Report of 1851 A.D. A few 
words from this report are quoted as under : — 

“Generally speaking , the actually starving people lived upon the 
carcasses of diseased cat tip , upon dogs and dead horses , but principally 
upon the herbs of the field, nettle tops , wild mustard and water cresses 
and even in some places dead bodies were found with grasses in their 
mouths." 6 


(7) Catholic Emancipation. The Conservative Party was not 
in favour of granting religious freedom, so Peel was also against 
granting religious freedom in the beginning. The Catholics had 
neither the right to vote nor the right to sit in the Parliament. That 

,re,and formed an association of the 
Catholics m 1823 A D. and began to endeavour for getting equal 
rights for the Catholics. He was elected to the Parliament with a 
mumping majority from a place known as Clare in 1828 A.D. But 
according to the prevailing law, he was not allowed to sit in the 

j T lis g ^ ve . ^ are to conditions pregnant with a strong 
lebelhon and even of civil war in Ireland A civil war was harmful 

n„L On f y nM,! rela0dbut also for En g ,aod - It was explained by the 
woite or Wellington in his speech on April 2, 1829 A.D. in this way, 
, t / lere If nothing which destroys property and prosperity, and 
demoralizes character , to the degree that civil war does ; by it the hand 
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°f trade of England to a great extend ~ su,ted ln lhe promotion 
economically, the masses be van S L ? on En ® land advanced 

standard of Jiving greatly imprlved 8 ‘ h,DgS cheaper and ,heir 

sr carv he “" m »»»«» 

industry of the country Becaule n ? 3 '° SS *° ,he lrad e and 

labourers had to be paid higher P r . lc e s of /oodgrams the 

Production to a great extent Hiol ?S wh,ch ra,sed ,he cos ' of 
of the industrial gooL and ,h^ 8 P M eS C3USed 3 fal1 in ,hc demand 
foreign goods also When y cou d not stand in competition with 
«ncy w|s in short SyS &n n - 0t im Por.ed, English cur- 
could not import mudffrnm ° re '8 n countries and consequently they 
Anti-Corn Law LeaS were^^ nd J'' a ' is wh >' ,he of the 
P'oduce what it ^, Z rn„ tl 'n g Ih,s slogan -“Let each country 
goods, they will send us food'' "" SUpply ,hc world with manufactured 


Portiamemary Detales. Vol. XXI, p. 46. 
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So, Peel said in a meeting of his Cabinet in 1846 A.D.—“Com 
Laws will have to go.” He repealed the Corn Laws soon after Mid 
thus Mercantilism came to an end and free trade began to flourish. 


(9) He did not favour Imperialism and Wars. The Conservative 
Party, as a matter of principle, was in favour of imperialism and 
wars. But Peel, like Liberals, favoured peace. He put an end to 
the war with China through the Treaty of Nanking, finished the 
Afghan War and established friendly relations both with France and 
the United States of America. 

4. Peel was the most Conservative .of the Liberals. It is quite 
true that Peel was the most liberal of the Conservatives as is clear 
from the above description, but as a matter of fact he was not all 
and all a Liberal. Rather he could be called as the most liberal 
among the Conservatives. In other words it can be said that Peel 
was between the two extremes of both the parties. That Peel was the 
most conservative of the Liberals is clear from the following descrip¬ 
tion :— 


As a matter of fact whatever reforms were brought about by 
Peel were only forced by circumstances. When he found no way 
out but to carry out a reform, he did it and the people began to 
think that he was a Liberal while in reality he was against reforms. 
That is why the Liberals took him as the most Conservative. He 
opposed the following reforms : — 

(1) Catholic Emancipation . In 1827 A.D. during the Ministry 
of Liverpool when a step was taken to emancipate the Catholics, 
Peel opposed it strongly. But when he saw that Daniel O Connell 
had won the elections and there could have been a civil war on the 
question of his entry into the Parliament which could have terrible 
repercussions, he favoured the refo r ms. 


(2) Against the Parliamentary Reform Acts. The Reform 
Act of 1832 A.D. was passed after a great deal of stress and strain 
bur it gave birth to such a momentum for reforms that nobody 
could check them. No party against the reforms could stay. He 
tried to check the strong wave of unemployment so that demand for 
more reforms could be checked That is why the Second Reform 
Act could be passed only after 35 years in 1867 A.D Whatever had 
already been passed and which had become the passion of the people 
was useless to be opposed, but his efforts to put a check on the speed 
of reforms clearly shows that Peel was by nature against reforms. He 
had declared in the Tamworth Manifesto— "The Conservative Party 
accepted Reform Act as a final and irrevocable settlement of a great 
constitutional question” 
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It glearly meant that to talk about more reforms at thot 

™* Rrf °™ *« • final<?“ S 

constitutional question. a grcai 

wheth^ t° k n p the decisi0 " in ,he hands of his party 

whether a particular reform was worth doino or not. In other word* 

krx 4 ,0 80 f ° r a ; ef ? rro on, y wh en no, going for it coufd 

SuenJ* H- Umry 8nd ,he pe ° ple and result in terrible conse 
quences. His main aim was to see that those in favour of reform* 

“ **«■* a "V Problem they should remain patient and ca™ 

in m C v aS e T “° ' alic for reforms That is why he had sart 
in tbe Manifesto that there would be reforms "But vraSunfi* 
dispassionately and deliberately. gradually , 

of the Fir« RrfW m W A he f ‘E*!!® 0p, ’ nio1 ? was s,ro ngly tilting in favour 
OI tne rirst Reform Act, he brought able, dutiful clever and hard 

fh ° rk, ” g P H Cop c *° thc V ondon Police a "d also armed them so that 

s^ou C s°S d ra CrUSb any n0,S “ d save ,he silua!i0 " from m ,a^ h a 

aSSSI-SS-S 

took out a mammoth procession. Peel did not think it fit cven P to 
“ e ' t . he processionists. Trevelyan has graphically drawn the picture 
of this procession in the following words- P 

‘ Arm m arm they trorrped down the Strand and Parliament 
note in S Z ' 50 °, well dre3S / d but angry citizens, each a man of 

TouIj n i or,hern J town -Jrrtving at Palace Yard they stood 
around the entrance door, scuffling with the blue-coated -Peelers'and 

Zk jZ°p l r ePPa ' S ' ? nd ‘ Cheap F00d '' ^,1" they marched 
back up the Parliament Street and meeting Peel's carriage shouted 

Labour' C< ’'" UW ' D ° Wn WUh >he Mono P°'y■ Give Bread and 

that th^imf; 6 ,hiDgs l had - h °, we ver, no effect on Peel but when he saw 
Enpland^'H'V^^ 3 ^ failed in I - reland and “n. produced in 
that !i S *i ffer , ed a J e,back ’ 11 was only ‘hen and then alone 

woild bi horrible Clde that C ° m UW$ hme '° g ° or i,s resul,s 

thine o'flTih!!-?! 1 , had so ® e ‘ hil >« °f a Conservative and also some- 

Ubefal oftfor* m h '“‘ That '» wh y “ is said that Peel was the -most 
at of the Conservatives amd most conservative of the Liberals " 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

imperialist ,he Cons ‘ rya ! i ' e forty. Against reforms ; Favoured 
of Laissez-Faire avourcd wars » Against religious freedom ; Against the policy 
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reform. 2 '. Pr t* c [ple* °f the . Liberal Party. Favoured Parliamentary *cd social 
AgaiI l? t imperialism; Favoured religious freedom; Favoured 
strong foreign policy ; In favour of the policy of Free Trade. Ure ° 

« j ?' .f'v ? s the 'most liberal of the Conservatives'. (1) Reform in Penal 
grtf?/. (2 > R cform of the London Police ; (3) Favoured the Reform Act; 
if 10 lhc conditions of the mine workers ; (5) Reform in the conditions 

ra!hnli?« 0r /8i W i 0r f CfS ’ ( f\ Repcal , o r ,hc Corn Laws i (7) Emancipation of the 
Catholics , (8) In favour of Laissez-faire—Withdrew duty imposed on mercantile 
and raw materials ; (9) Did not favour imperialism and wai£ 

... „ 4 ’ p eelas the most conservative of the Liberals. He was against reforms— 

?i P » P . 0se r d thc f emanci P J,i °n of the Catholics; (2) Against Reform 
Acts ; (3) In favour of continuing the Corn Laws. 

Charges against Peel and their Refutation 

Q. 3. “Some people said that Peel was an opportunist, misfit 
in the party system, not sincere to his party, full of Inconsistencies and 
contradictions." Comment. 

Ans. Pee * was * ' n fact, a great Prime Minister of England who, 
aesptte being a member of one political party, was not blindly bound 
with that party. He did not indulge himself in dirty politics. Welfare 
of the country and uplift of the people was always supreme to him. 
it was more than often that the interests of the people and those of 
nts party men clashed In such circumstances if one being a member 
one party does not see reality, then he cannot be called a human 

m An ? on , the ot,ier hand * one recognises the reality, party 
men orten do not hesitate to put allegations against such a man. Such 

beiow CfC a S0 ,cve,,ed against Peel which can be discussed as 

Was * lc an Opportunist ? A clear answer to this question 

th.* T„r! W p aS , CCrta ; n 'y not an opportunist. He was a member of 

its onnndti^ r T h,S n p ? rly had ,ost ils popularity because of 
Kr to ,he Reform Act of 1832 In such a situation, 

he stuck tn h?. r p P° r, “" , «. he have changed his party. But 

it He nr n p j lr,y ' He ,rie d 10 bring about necessary changes in 

OPDC-shion rA S K C ’ a manifesto Which subsided the public 

Herfeclared in h\’r** Par ‘I ? nd " af,ain moved towards popularity, 
ne declared in his Tamworlh Manifesto— 

cable JenlHff ar, r y accep,ed ,he Reform Act as a final and irrevo- 
reforming e -T. i °{, a * rea ' constitutional question, and aimed at 

diSDassfnatet* " ,st .". u, ‘° n ,ha ' rea,l y required reform ; but gradually, 
dispassionately and dehberately, that the reform might be lasting ." 

roll M o.I'« r - th . e t EleC,ion - M . anifeM0 - be lent fuH co-operation to his 
thlf hE , h * or 8 an| sational work of the party. It is only then 
‘ hl ' s P ar ‘y w °n absolute majority in the 1841 elections. The 
a V K ,V .l P «,l y - 801 367 sea,s in ,hat election as against 286 seats 
at th» “ by cn, Whl8S - A man who became a member of Parliament 
at the age of 21, a Deputy Minister at the age of 22, Chief Secretary 
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2. Was he a Misfit t„ « 
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gradually and thoughtfully S' 5 and t0 bri H about reTnr™ 
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ministry, the Conservative Party had shrugged down its old beliefs 
and orthodox thinking and had become somewhat progressive. 

3. Did he betray his Party ? It is said that Peel betrayed his 
party first in 1829 A D. when he emancipated the Catholics and 
then in 1846 A.D. when he repealed the Corn Laws. But as has 
been explained above, a leader of a party is a guide to his party. 
If a party sticks to its old faiths and principles and does not change 
according to the times and circumstances, the leader must bring 
about appropriate changes for the sake of the future of his party. 
When there is a cry tor reforms on every lip and if one turns a 
deaf ear to it, he himself mars the future of his party. After the 
Reform Act of 1832, it became impossible for the Tory Party to 
carry on its old policy in England. It is only then that Peel added 
a few words in the Election Manifesto in favour of reforms. Had he 
not included in the manifesto "that the party aimed at reforming every 
institution that really required reform" his party would have lost all 
its importance in the country As a matter of fact credit goes to 
him that when he found possibilities of a civil war he avoided it 
by his timely guidance On the question of the Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion or when he saw no hope for the progress of trade and industry 
in the country so long as the Corn Laws were there or when he saw 
the people starving, he changed his mind and acted according to 
the demand of the times. It is due to this fact that his name is 
counted among the great Prime Ministers of England. Had he 
remained caught in the party politics, he would have been criticised 
as an opportunist, selfish and a buffalo-headed Prime Minister. If at 
all he can be charged cf any thing, it is that he did not take his 
colleagues into confidence and exchange views with them before 
changing Ins mind. It has been rightly remarked— 

*'A charge , however , that can be fairly urged against him is that 
he was secretive and reserve whilst reforming his opinions , and gave 
his party scant notice of his change of views." 1 

But this he did because rich landlords would never have 
consented against their interests and after consulting them if he had 
acted otherwise, he would have created an enmity with them. When 
a person comes to the conclusion that only one course is left for 
him. it becomes only a hoax for him to consult others in such a 
matter. When he made up his mind that the Com Laws must go, 
what was the use of consulting those landlords who were to lose by 
their repeal. Rather, if it is said that his party men betrayed him, it 
would not be improper to say because after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, his party men did not stand by him on the Irish Coercion Bill. 
The Bill failed by 73 votes. No doubt Peel could not remain the 
Prime Minister but his party also lost influence and importance for 


1. Warner and Martin —The New Groundworks of British History, p. 622. 
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Z S ? f° l aDge ° De ' S mind wording to on^’s owTexner.V ^ 
that of others tco. Whatever time and condition* ? enence and 

person sticks to his old theories and thoughts hZo^^ f' mand ’ if a 
own progress but also that of his fellowmen rh y mars his 
such occasions when Peel could not stick to hi* , Came threc 
forced to change them. They were the rl?. pr ' nc, P les a “ d was 
1829 A. D., the Reform Act in 1832 AD anr/rh ^p‘ anci P all0n in 
Laws in .846 A.D. Let us view themle^S. ^ °* C ^“ 

._ (|) The Catholic Emancipation Act IA?Q a n tl ^ » 
of England did not have equal rights with rh»» p *'# ^Qthohcs 
were simmering with anger. They formed a Ca.ifni , lan,s - so lhe y 
the leadership of Daniel, collected mnn/ f h ° 1 Lcaguc under 
brought about an awakening among^he masU^D^! Pe ° P,< i ® nd 
as a member of the Parliament in 1829 A D from? 1 “ T eleCIed 
Clare. But, being a Catholic, he had no right fo sTt T" aS 

So discontent began to sweep through the Catho in tt L e . Par ! ,ame nt. 
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grains in the country so that their prices could be maintained at SO 
shillings a quarter. This, on the one hand, crushed the people under 
high pressure of prices and on the other, caused a scarcity of food 
grains in the country Such people, who called themselves the custod¬ 
ians of the country, did not miss any chance of playing with the lives 
of the people for their selfish ends. But how far could continue the 
explotation of the labourers, artisans, peasants and the middle class 
people ? So, a demand for reforms in the Parliament became stonger 
day by day. The Reform Bill was introduced thrice. When it was in¬ 
troduced in the House of Lords for the third time it could be passed 
only after 50 new members were nominated to the House of the Lords 
and 100 members did not vote at all in 1832 A D. People danced in 
joy after the Bill was passed. When such was the public opinion, it 
would never have been in the interests of any party to oppose the 
Reform Act of 1832 Turning a blind eye to it could have 
encouraged a revolution, a reign of terror could have been prevailed 
and a military dictatorship would have been established which would 
have proved a curse for the customs and traditions of the people 
of England. In such a condition if Peel declared— "'That the Party 
accepted the Reform Act as a final an irrevocable settlement of a great 
constitutional question" it could not be taken as Peel's inconsistency. 
No party exists for its own selfish motives or of its members 
but for the welfare of the country as well as of the society. 
It was in the interests of the country and the society that 
not only the middle class but also the labourers and the artisans 
should get the right to vote and the newly-built cities slu uld have 
the right to send representatives in place of the Rotton and Pocket 
Boroughs If a civil war, or revolution or anarchy could be averted 
by recognising the legitimate rights of some people, it could be 
nothing but a sign of wisdom and resourcefulness. 

(3) The Corn Laws. The import of foodgrains during the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars was very difficult, rather 
impossible. So big landlords brought even barren lands under 
the plough and tried to boost the output of foodgrains. But with the 
end of wars against Napoleon, it became possible to import food- 
grains so that the people could get in sufficient quality and at 
cheape rates the different articles of food. But it could have 
resulted in a loss to the rich landlord How could persons suffer 
losses when power was in their hands ? Hence they got the Corn 
Laws passed The purpose behind the laws was to see that the 
prices of wheat did not tilt below 80 shillings a quarter. But the 
price rose to 125 shilling a quarter because of the shortage of food 
grains on the one hand and the increase in population on the other 
The Tory Party by and large consisted of rich landlords who wanted 
that the Corn Laws should stay. On the other hand people belonging 
to the Middle Class along with poorer sections of the society were in 
great trouble because of higher prices of tne food grains. The Middle 
Class people, especially the industrialists, had to pay more wages. 
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which in turn increased the cost of production. High prices caused 
a fall in the demand of indigenous articles which could not stand in 
competition with t^e foreign goods. So the trade and industry was also 
suffering. Although the progress of tr«de and industry greatly slowed 
down and the poor people had not enough food, yet in the beginning 
Peel was unchanged. He refused even to meet the leaders of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, like Cobden and Bright. But when in 
1845 A.D. the potato crop was destroyed in Ireland and heavy rains 
resulted in low yield of wheat in England, the people began to die 
of starvation and to f ed on dead animals. If Peel would have stuck 
to his position even in these circumstances, how could he be called a 
human being or a good politician ? He was under a strong duress. The 
people would have raised a standard of revolt in such a situation 
There could have been riots, loot and arson everywhere. In such a 
situation the public life could have gone to dogs Who could sit 
idle on the Census Report of 1851 A.D. which described the deplo¬ 
rable condition of the people in the following words — 

“Generally speaking the actually starving people lived upon the 
carcasses of deceased cattle , upon dogs and dead horses, but principally 
upon the herbs of the field, nettle tops, wild mustard and watt, cresses 
and even in some places dead bodies were found with grasses in their 
mouthV 

There is a weight in the remarks of Cobden and Bright, "Let 
each country produce what it best can. We will supply the world with 
manufactured goods , they will send us food." 

In such circumstances what kind of a Prime Minister could have 
remained dinged to his viewpoint. His refusal to submit could 
have horrible repercussions. Hence by repealing the Corn Laws, 
Peel saved the country from ruin. By his timely action not only the 
poor got food but also the trade and industry of the country once 
again began to flourish. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Peel was not an opportunist or he could have left the unpopular party 
between 1830—1841 A.D. instead of trying to give it a new look. 

2. He was not a misfit in the Party System because it was under his wise 
leadership that the unpopular Tory Party could win a majority in the 1841 
elections and after he was removed the party could not get a majority for the 
next 28 years. 


... ,. 3 * Ho never betrayed his party. Rather being a true patriot 
nelc the welfare of the people and the country supreme. 


he always 


,, , A, He " as a,so . not fu, l of inconsistencies and contradictions but he 
adapted himself to the times and conditions He was in favour of taking appro¬ 
priate action at the proper time for the welfare of the people and the country. 
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LORD PALMERSTON, 1784-1865 A.D. 

f^4T*Q. 5. “Palmerston was more successful as a Foreign Minister 
thzn as a Prime Minister.” Discuss. (Delhi B.A. 1973) 

( Very Important) 

Or 

“Though in alliance with Whigs since 1830, he was at heart 
neither Whig, nor Tory nor Peelite.” Discuss this as regards Palmer* 
ston. 

Or 

Give an estimate of Palmerston as a Foreign Minister. 

(Pb. B.A. 1972 ; Pb. M.A. 1972) 

'' Ans. 1. Early Life of Palmerston. Lord Palmerston was a great 
politician of the Victorian era. He was born on October 20, 
1784 A.D., at Hampshire in Ireland. Like Peel, he was also educated 
at Harrow. Although he was not very good at studies yet he would 
learn thoroughly whatever he read. He had a good knowledge of 
French and Italian along with Latin and Greek. He went to 
Cambridge in 1803 A.D. for receiving higher education. He was 
elected to the Parliament in 1809 A D. at the age of 25. He remained 
the member of Parliament till 1865 A.D. The then Prime Minister 
Perceval wanted to make him the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1809 A.D. but he did not accept this offer. He took over as 
Secretary of War instead. He worked as the Secretary of War from 
1809 to 1828 A D. Then barring a short period he guided the foreign 
policy of England from 1830 to 1865 A.D. as the Foreign Minister. 
Only for a short period in 1835 A.D., in the Ministry of Aberdeen, 
he acted as the Home Secretary. He adorned the Prime Ministership 
of England in 1855 at the age of 70 years. He remained on this post 
first from 1855 to 1858 A D. and then from 1859 to 1865 A.D. In 
the beginning he belonged to the Tory Party. But when he found 
the Tory Party not favourable to his thinking, he joined the Whig 
Party. Despite belonging to the Whigs, he had his independent 
thinking and acted accordingly. Hence he cannot be called a 
follower of either the Whigs or the Tories or that of Peel. Even after 
becoming the Prime Minister, he had more interest in the Foreign 
Policy, so he kept this department with him. 

2. Palmerston as the Foreign Minister. Palmerston acted as 
the Secretary of War and Foreign Minister for a long time. Although 
he was conservative and reactionary in the home affairs, yet he was 
quite liberal in his foreign policy. He always favoured wars for the ^ 
sajee of nationalism and was always ready to provide protection to 
them. He tried to safeguard the English interests in all spheres and 
endeavoured for the enhancement of the prestige of his country at 
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home and abroad. \ He never hesitated to hold out a threat of war to 

/ any country for the sake of his own nation or Ms country. Regarding 
his foreign policy one historian remarks/ *7/i foreign politics 
Palmerston was at once a Radical and Jingo. If there was a despot to 
be insulted , he joyfully insulted him but he did so in the name of Great 

Britain .- If a British subject was ill-treated in any 

part of the world, Palmerston was prepared to go to war against the 
country concerned for the honour of Pan-Brit tannia. He was always 
loved by the people of Great Britain^ 

As a Foreign Minister, Palmerston tried to solve many tedious 
international problems— 


(1) Independence of Belgium , 1830-31 A.D. Belgium was 
attached with Spain in the 16th and 17th centurv. But in the 18th 
century she slipped under the domination of Austria. However, by 
the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 she was attached with Holland. The 
Belgians were orthodox Catholics and they spoke the French langu¬ 
age while the people of Holland were democratic reformists and 
were Protestants in their faiih. Thus their behaviour, ambitions, 
customs and traditions, religion, language, etc were quite different 
from each other. However, influenced by the French Revolution, 
the people of Belgium were waiting for a chance and were strengthen¬ 
ing their ranks. In August 1830 A.D. they declared themselves 
free and separated themselves from Holland. However, the Powers 
of the Vienna Treaty did not like this change. Being encouraged by 
thesej>owers Holland invaded Belgium. England apprehended that 
France might join the war. If France annexed Belgium, Antwerp 
Port would fall into her hands which aould pose a great danger to the 
British naval power from the side of the Scheldt river. Under these 
circumstances Palmerston thought it fit to rely on threats. His 
warning of intervention discouraged both France and Spain to 
capture Belgium or to interfere in her internal affairs. Palmerston 
convened a meeting of Austria. France, Prussia and Belgium and 
recognised Leopold I as an independent ruler of Belgium. Later on, 
in April 1839 A D. Holland also accorded recognition to the inde¬ 
pendence of Belgium. Thus it becomes quite clear that Palmerston was 
liberal in his international dealings and encouraged movements for 
independence in other countries. 

/ (2) Problem of Portugal. Relations between England and 
Portugal had been good for centuries. During the Peninsular War , 
John VI of Portugal left for the Portuguese colony of Brazil. After 
Napoleonic wars, the Kings of the Holy Alliance forced him ( i.e John 
VI) to come to Portugal. In 1821 AD. he came to Portugal but left 
his eldest son in Brazil for looking after the administration there. In 
1822 A.D. his son Pedro declared himself the constitutional rular of 
Brazil. In 1826 A.D. when John VI died, Pedro thought of este- 
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blishing a constitutional rule in Portugal also and with this view in 
mind he made his own daughter, Maria, the constitutional ruler of 
Portugal because he himself did not want to lose Brazil. But Pecro]s 
younger brother Don Miguel thought himself to be the rightful heir 
to the throne of Portugal and in 1828 A.D. he declared himself the 
emperor. The then Prime Minister of England i.e. Canning tried to 
find whether tne Portuguese people wanted a constitutional ruler like 
Maria or a despotic ruler like Don Miguel. When he saw that the public 
way in favour of Maria, he sent his forces to Portugal to help Maria. 
As the next Prime Minister, the Duke of Wellington did not think it 
proper to send his forces to Portugal, sc afterwards he withdrew his 
forces from there but allowed the volunteers to join the Queen’s 
forces. Captain Charles Napier became the Vice-Admiral of Pedro’s 
navy » nd in July 5’ 1833 A D. he defeated very badly. Miguel’s navy at 
Cape St. Vincen. Palmerston, the then Foreign Minister, however, 
favoured Queen Maria cpenly. He sent his forces, ships and other 
war material to Portugal and warned the Eastern Powers not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Portugal. In 1834 A D. he concluded 
a Quadruple Alliance of four Powers—England, Spain, Portugal and 
Erance—and recognised Queen Maria as the constitutional ruler of 
Portugal and promised to extend all help to her against Miguel. 
Under such circumstances Miguel called off his right to the throne 
and so Maria became the rightful ruler of Portugal unopposed. 
Thus, Palmerston sided with the democratic forces in Portugal also. 

I , . ty'f'problem of Spain. When KiDg Ferdinand VII of Spain 

died in 1833 A.D., his three-year-old daughter, Isabella II, ascended 
the throne under the regency of her mother Christina. She had the 
support of the Liberals and Moderates of that country. But Isabella’s 
uncle Don Carlos considered himseli to be the heir of the throne. 
Palmerston was dead against those who established despotic rule and 
was in favour of constitutional and liberal rule. Hence, under his 
guidance the Quadruple Alliance of 1834 A.D. recognised Isabella II 
as the ruler of Spain. In 1835 A.D Palmerston allowed the Queen of 
Spain to enlist ten thousand British soldiers and an experienced and 
able commander, Lacey Evans, was put as its incharge. Evans 
defeated Don Carlos in the Battle of Fuenterabia in 1836 A.D and 
captured Irun in 1838 A.D This discouraged Don Carlos and he 
recognised the right of Isabella as the rightful ruler of Spain. 

* 

V (4) War with Mehmet Ali. Mehmet Ali was the Viceroy of Egypt. 
He was appointed by the King of Turkey. He rebelled against Sultan 
Mahmood of Turkey in 1831 A.D and sent an army under his son, 
Ibrahim, who captured S>ria. The King of Turkey sought the help 
of Russia. The Russian armies did not allow Ibrahim to advance 
beyond Syria. Russia signed a treaty with the King of Turkey which 
came to be known afc the Treaty of Unkiar Skellessi. According to 
this treaty it was decided in 1833 A.D. that Turkey would allow the 
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Th.?,’ 3 ?, T al M hiP u 10 reach upto Dar danclles in the Black Sea 
Thus, Dardanelles became a sort of Russian stronghold. 

w, In , I a 8 ?. 9 A D - ,he King "f Turkey tried to win back Syria from 
Mehmet Ah, but he was again defeated and Mehmet Ali soo^ began 
,owards Constantinople. Palmerston was in favou^of 
Turkey because a strong Turkey could help in establishing a balance 
ot power in Europe. France, on the other hand, wanted to expand 

her influence into Turkey by heiping Mehmet Ali. So, France P did 

not extend any help to Britain However. Palmerston, in cohabora- 

The Fnpli^r' AuSlr ', a an ^ p fu>sia forced Mehmet Ali to retreat. 
The English Commander Charles Napier defeated the EgYDtian 

H r rho S m a h a N H h H r l' Kel h’ 3 place near Bcirut ’ on Oct. 10, 1840 A.D 
H JsT b An d Ac .™ the * ery I ? ext mor »h and captured it. On July 
\ Bntai ?’ Aus,na ,- France, Prussia, Russia and Turkey 

rt wL decid"d !ha C t°- CrenCe a ‘ L ° nd0n - ,D ,hi$ London Conferencc 

(0 Mehmet Ali should return Syria to the Kiog of Turkey. 

(it) Mehmet Ali was recognised as the Pasha of Egypt. 

S!**} The King of Turkey promised that he would not allow 
the ships of any Power to enter Dardanelles or Bosporus. 

t , ,. Th H s - Palmer ston contained the Russian power because now she 
of A 8 n rCaCh “ P i he Dardanelles This Treaty of London 
great^victory.' " ^ COncIuded by Palmer ston, is considered to be his 

Alliance F 'VTa In accordance with the Quadruple 

Fnl a 0fl83 ^ A ? concluded w ' Ih France. Spain and Portugal 
England wanted to have good relations with France. But Palmersfn 

anv'^hare 0 ^!^!'™ 3 ^ be ‘. an 8 ry firstly, when France did not get 
whe nFr a' c B '' 8 H U ,“!' ■ k,ng Louis Philippe was annoyed; secondly, 

SMehmetA’• nfl ? encc in Turkey with ‘he help 
that ^ "Turk^, cJ/ u? n i‘° 0d 10 her way - Palmerston believed 
Russian kl y ^ d make her a res P ec,able power," so that the 
our f t, r Cr , ,S con,a,ned Palmerston said "it (Turkey) will waste 
stnn . rfLlf W H try, °P°P " “P and » ot lo pull it down ” When Palmer- 

- * H l,h J Urkey ! n c °-°P era, ion with Russia, Prussia and 
stna, France dared not take sides with Mehmet Ali. 

had to^eave^he nocf^ Prim 1 e , M . inister in '841 A.D. Palmerston 
Lord Aberdeen reied f Mm,ste ' The new Foreign Minister 

I843 AD Onl v' ? • improve relations with France. In 

PalmeVs'ton Q he,self wem', 3 ' Wh ° p WaS ***'?“ the forei 8 n Policy of 

>o havecordia rMr S u e L Emperor Louis Philippe of France 

protest of thp 3 RrfticK° nS W ', th * hat coun!r y Bu t, because of the 

island on the shores of P .h° P p’ £ rance c had t0 retreat from Tahiti, an 
tne shores of the Pacific, in Sept., 1844 A.D. which she had 
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captured in 1842 A.D. This worsened the improving relations of 
France and England, but in 1844 A.D., the Emperor of France 
visited England and tried to improve their mutual relations. 

In 1846 A.D. the relations of France and England once again 
deteriorated on the question of the marriage of Isabella the Queen of 
Spain and her sister. Louis Philippe, cleverly, married his second 
' son with the sister of Isabella and got married Isabella with his 
cousin, the Duke of Cadiz. Because the Duke of Cadiz was physically 
weak, so Louis Philippe thought that Queen Isabella would be issue¬ 
less and his own son would become the heir of the throne of Spain. 
Palmerston did not like this move (as in 1846 A.D , Palmerston was 
again made the Foreign Minister), because, with this move of Louis 
Philippe there would be only one ruler of Spain and France, and the 
increased power of France could be dangerous not only to England 
but also to the whole of Europe. Fortunately Isabella gave birth to 
a son with which all the dreams of Louis Philippp were dashed to the 
ground and Palmerston’s apprehensions were removed. In 1848 A.D., 
a revolution again took place in France. Louis Philippe ran away 
to England and in December 1848 A.D. Louis Napoleon was made 
the President of the Republic of France. Though Queen Victoria 
and the Prime Minister were not in favour of giving recognition to 
the Republic of France, yet Palmerston (at that time Foreign 
Minister) was always in favour of those who established constitu- 
\ tional governments and was against the despotic rulers, so, he recog¬ 
nised the Republic of France. At this Queen Victoria removed 
Palmerston from the post of Foreign Minister in 1851 A.D. 

^(6) War with China. Many English traders had settled in 
China and they dealt in opium. That trade became -very brisk and 
they started becoming very rich. The Chinese Government did not 
like the trade of opium because the use of opium was affecting 
adversely the Chinese, not on’y physically but also mentally, because 
by using opium the Chinese were becoming lazy and dullard. At 
last the Government of China became sick of the e traders. Their 
centre, known as Canton was raided and all the opium was seized and 
confiscated. The Chinese manhandled not only the traders but also 
the British Agent. Palmerston could not tolerate the insult of the 
British citizens in any corner of the world. So, he declared a war 
against China in 1840 A.D. This war, which is known as the ‘Opium 
War' in history, lasted for about two years. At last the Chinese 
had to surrender and sign the humiliating Treaty of Nanking. 
According to this* treaty China promised to make good the losses 
which Britain suffered in the war, Hongkong was given to the 
British and they allowed the English to use other five ports for 
trade. 


In 1856 A.D. once again Palmerston had to wage a war against 
China because they did not allow the English traders to trade m 
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the Treat ,y of Nanking. Palmerston was waiting 
for a suitable chance since Jong. A Chinese ship, named "The Arrow/ 
insulted the British Flag. On this pretext he started another war 
against China. This war ended in 1861 A. D. with the Treaty of 

XT-* 27 a S0 the E “ ghsh got man v tra de facilities in 
Iu ^ lmerston P r , oved t0 b e a conservative rather than 
a liberal where the matter related to the English interests 


Xj^'pro 


Problem of Hungary. In 1848 A.D. there were revolutions 
in many European countries like France, Germany, Austria 
Hungary, etc. Palmerston always took sides with those who struggled 

rr a ° m * • he enc ° ura 8 ed Hungarians to carry on the war 

of freedom against Austria. The Austrian emperor left the throne 
and his minister ran away. Palmerston wanted to send British forces 
for the help of Hungarian Protestants, but he could not do so due 
to the strong opposition of Lord John Russel (who was at that 
time the Prime Minister of England) and Queen Victoria He was 
tied down by Queen Victoria’s following words. She clearly said— 


Really it is quite immoral with Ireland quivering in our grasp 
for us to force Austria to give up her lawful possession What shall 
we say if Canada , Malta , etc. begin to trouble w. ?” 


Asa consequence, Austria quelled the Hungarian revolt with 
the help of Russia. The only thing that Palmerston could do was 
to give asylum to Kossuth, the leader of the Hungarian freedom 
struggle, in his country. 

\J$1 Unification of Italy. In the unification of Italy also. 
Palmerston helped a lot. Italy had been divided into many small 
states for centuries. Some states were under Austria, some were 
under the Pope and a few were under the small local rulers. 
Some patriots tried to unite all these states and establish a 
s *! on Z “ aitcd country. Notable among these patriots are 
Oaribaldi and Mazzini. But it was quite difficult for these 
patriots to be successful without the help of foreign powers. They 
got full sympathy from Palmerston and consequently they were able 
to take in their possession Sicily and Naples. In this way, slowly 
and slowly they were able to bring full unification of ItaJv. 


... While evaluating the policy of Palmerston famous historians 
like Warner and Martin write— 

L° r d Palmerston’s diplomatic methods were diddedly unconven• 
tionai ; the 'P aimerstoni an Style\ as it was called, was bluff and 
somewhat boisterous and truculent , and was perhaps too careless of 
other nations' susceptibilities. But his activity was incessant. Ills 
asked or unasked, was freely tendered to all nations , and 
sometimes provoked no little irritation , while his sympathy with 
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popular and nationalist agitations led to his being regarded as a 

firebrand by European rulers . but y whether lucky or not , there 

is no doubt that Palmerston generally got his way , and was very sue - 
oessful , at all events from 1830-41 during his first tenure of the Foreign 
Officer 

3. Palmerston as a Prime Minister. Baring a short period 
1858—59 A.D. Palmerston remained the Prime Minister for ten years 
from 1855 to 1865 A.D. During the Prime-Ministership of Aberdeen 
he worked as the Home Minister from 1852 to 1855 A.D. In 1859 
when the Crimean War started, England had to face a failure. At this 
stage the public demanded to make Palmerston the Prime Minister, 
because they thought that only he was the man who could save the 
prestige of England and take them out of those adverse circum¬ 
stances. So, in January 1855 A.D. Aberdeen 'resigned and 
Palmerston became the Prime Minister. The main events of this 
period of his Prime Ministership, which are mainly related to the 
foreign affairs, are as follows— 

(1) The Eastern Question. Many Christian countries of 
Europe were under Turkey. When the nationalist spirit began to 
spread in Europe in the 19th cenlury, the Christian states began to 
break the fetters of Turkey. Hence, there started a struggle between 
Turkey and her Christian colonies. This struggle is known as the 
4 Eastern Question' in history. Russia helped Turkey with a view to 
increasing her influence and finding a way for reaching the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea via the Black Sea. She was afraid of England because 
she knew that the English navy was very strong and to compete with 
it was quite dangerous if not impossible. So, she wanted to serve her 
purpose by entering into an agreement with England as is clear from 
the following words of the British ambassador in St. Petersburg— 
“ We have in our hands a sick man , a very sick man , we ought to 
agree about the funeral *' He also suggested that from this sick state 
of Turkey England should take away Eg>pt and Crete. 

But the British Government did not think in these terms. She 
clearly saw through the Russian movement as is clear from these 
words of Warner and Martin— "Its government denied that Turkey 
was mortally ill . regarded the Czar, not as the friendly undertaker , but 
as a person meditating an act of robbery , accompanipd by violence and , 
if necessary, by murder.* 91 

Had England acted as per the suggestions of Russia, her influence 
in the East would have very much decreased and she would have 
faced a lot of difficulty in sending her ships to India via the 
Mediterranean Sea Thus, there was the possibility of not only the 
ruin of British trade but also of her loosing the Indian empire. In 

3. Warner and Martin —The New Groundwork of World History, P. 658. 
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d Palme r n f ° iled «»>c Russian 
wou,d 00 , allow'ships - 

'853 AD ^h^fT' again ' 00k a ^rious turn in July. 

gesM 

said B ‘V/ h /^'l edf "^ S did n0 ‘ meet raueh s^s. That is why it i# 

. -e history of Crimean War is a history of blunders." 

f™«°” Jteh 4 ;° f «J 

S & SS? - SAK 3S 

... “ as °" b '°:s | >> .»*!> it storms, „i„ and 

weather it became ^ifficidf 'f"' 5 °/ th o Brinsh force s. and in such a 
beasts of b^den betn o die t 'lJ£ ,,,,h \' hk ' e > 10 "■««• The 

shortage of food as will ic.',? L d,ers a ' s0 be 8 an 10 feel me 

fever began to spread while mLhLf Ir" 6 < r holera - dysentery and 
made the condition olThe-.rm, In ,l S , bec ? me scanty which 
the British people furious I. H more l ho P eless - All this made 
interests and of her nr«, „ not the question of the British 

British forces which but , a so of t,le bad conditions of the 

such circumstances ^i“ ore an 8^- Under 
be made the Prime icrf ;°f e demanded that Palmerston should 
accepi this demand ster an d Queen Victoria was also forced to 
Minister, he reorganized rhe°” * S Palraerston *°ok ov er as the Prime 
sent supplies of fond ^ a . r . my ’ gave a . new courage to the nation, 
Florence Niehrinoai P d clothing to soldiers and the famous nurse 
Allies began 8 to WaS S<mt ,0 itok afler the soldiers. Thus the 
while in Feb. |S« A a n ne ". e " t, } us,as m in the war. In the mean- 
Alexander II succeeded^him Nl ^ hol ^. th f Czar of Russia, died ar.d 
it was not forthcoming Tc *?,- V s ln . favour of a settlement but 

captured Sebastopol on gtlo'fSept, UUA&* ‘° 

May 30 ter |R t |fi * a r{ U, fc °f Sebastopol the war came to an end on 
. 1856 A.D.. by the Treaty of Paris. The main provisions 
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of this treaty were (/) The king of Turkey promised to bring reforms 
for his Christian subjects ; (ii) Wallacia and Moldavia were mack/ 
self-governing areas ; (///) piack Sea was closed to warships of an 
the countries ; (/»') No power could build her arsenal in the Black 
Sea area. 

This treaty enhanced the prestige and glory of England and 
ended the Russian influence in the Black Sea. It is considered to be 
one of the greatest achievements of Palmerston. 

(2) The Indian Mutiny of 1857. In May. 1857 A.D., there 
took place a Mutiny in India at various places such as.Meerut, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Kanpur, etc. and the Indian soldiers tried to tree 
India from the British yoke. Palmerston who always helped 
freedom fighters became worried. In fact at the time ol ints 
Hungarian revolt Queen Victoria was right when she said, Keauy 
ii is quite immoral with Ireland quivering in our grasp ,/or us' to Jorce 
Austria to give up her lawful possession. What shall we say if Canada. 
Malta etc. begin to trouble us?* * 

There was the question of the prestige of the British on the 
one hand and that of the freedom fighters on the other. 
Palmerston thought it proper to uphold the British interests and as- 
such the Mutiny was quelled very strongly. Many lovers of mdepen- 
dcnce were jailed or hanged. This is a clear example to prove that 
‘Palmerston was consevative at home'. / 

(3) American Civil War, 1861-65 A D. In 1861 A.D. a Civil 
War started between northern and southern states of America., 
The people of the northern states were agriculturists and indust¬ 
rialists whereas those of southern states were landlords who grew 
cotton, tobacco and rice with the help of the slaves. The people ot t 
southern states wanted to be separated from the northern states 
because agriculture, with the help of slaves was very gaintul tor 
them and they were afraid that the people of northern states would 
get the slaverv abolished*. This possibility was felt strongly when 
in 1860 AD.' Abraham Lincoln, who was against slavery, was 
elected as .he President of America. In 1861 A D. the people of the 
southern states elected their own separate President, Jefferson 
Davis. 

The British Government wanted to remain neutral. However, 
her interests lay with the southern states, because (i) It was from 
there that the Lancashire cloth mills used to get their raw cotton, 
(ii) They had less power but they were good fighters. (Hi) Northern 
states indulged in two such things which drew England into the 
civil war. The first thing was that the southern states appointed 
Mr. Mason as their Ambassador in England and Mr. Slidell as their 
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ambassador in France. These two ambassadors were travelling in an 
English ship, named Trent, when San Jacinto, a ship of the Northern 
States, stopped the British ship and arrested both of them and even 
when they sent a protest they did not release them. In fact the 
Northern States had no right to stop neutral ships. At the time of 
the French Revolution, the Americans themselves had declared a 
war against England in 1812 A.D. only because they had tried to 
search an American ship. When, even at the protest sent by Queen 
Victoria they did not release the ambassadors, the people of England 
felt much enraged. & 

fw / 

^/The second event which didjX$t allow England to remain 
^eutral was the warship named Alabama which England made for 
the Southern States. The ambassador of USA protested against 
such a deal. In fact, being a neutral country it was wrong on the 
part of England to manufacture a warship for the Southern States 
even according to her own Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819 A.D. It 
harmed the Northern States a iot for which they demanded a heavy 
compensation from England. Palmerston completely refused to 
pay such a compensation. 


However, at a later stage the matter was decided during the 
period of Gladstone s Prime Ministershin^when England paid £30 L 
lakhs as compensation to U S A. 

nuhlir • Rebel,ion > >863 A.D. In 1863 A.D. the Polish 

public raised a rebellion against Russia. Palmerston, as was his policy 

Ch?n U rHfnr d r' P ° P t! bli S; But wi,h ,he hel P of the German 
p | Bl,m . arCk ’ the , Czar of Russia quelled the peoples 1 

of h .I P . almer * ton war . ned Russia many a times and raised a loi 

crushed d ^ b C ° U d " 0t S8VC tbC pe ° ple ° f Poland from being 


, . S 5 ] Rrob,e / n ofSchelswig and Holstein, 1864-65 A.D. Schelswig 
thp. H - ln ’ i he l e,wo Duchies were under Denmark. In both 
lSfid ; . reg,0D * the p ern ; an people were hv-ing in large numbers In 
JS64 A.D. when the ruler of Denmark died Bismarck thought it to 
ue a good chance to annex both these provinces 10 Germany. 
Palmerston promised to help Denmark and announced in the House 
ot Commons that ,f Prussia and Austria attacked Denmark he would 
not have to face only Denmark. But Bismarck knew that these were 
mere threats so he did not care about them and attacked Denmark, 
raimerston had to remain silent because France and Russia were 
already angry with England and England did not want to face the 
combined power of Austria and Prussia single-handed. Thus 

hnth T* 0n 3 ‘ hreat r d ' d not work a « ainst Bismarck who snatched 
both the provinces from Denmark. 
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4 Estimate of Palmerston— 

(1) Palmerston was a great Foreign Minister of England. Lord 
Palmerston is considered to be of one of the greatest leaders and 
politicians of the nineteenth century. There have been very few 
politicians in England who achieved such heights in the foreign 
affairs. Palmerston had been dominating the political and foreign 
policy of England from 1830 to 1865 A D. This period is known as 
the Palmerston Era. He always respected the public opinion. He 
always tried to increase the English power and prestige. This was 
the reason for which people respected him and called him affec- 

ionately by the rame, ‘ Old Palm'. His services to his nation cannot 
be forgotten. He saved Turkey from dismemberment by helping 
the Sultan of Turkey against Mehmet Ali. Afterwards by helping 
her in the Crimean War he contained Russia from increasing her 
power in the Black Sea and thus saved not only his country's 
trade but also the English Empire in India In the 'Opium War' he 
defeated China and in this way he protected not only the English 
trade but also captured an important island like Hongkong. 

(2) Palmerston was Conservative or Reactionary at Home.. 
Palmerston was conservative at home In his lifetime he 
brought about no reforms in the country, and throughout the 
English Empire also he suppressed every demand for reforms and 
freedom. ( For details please see the next question.) 

(3) Palmerston was Liberal Abroad. In foreign affairs, where 
his country's interests were not involved. Palmerston was liberal. 
Whenever any revolution took place for getting freedom Palmerston 
appeared as a liberal and he gave every possible help to the freedom 
fighters. {For details please see the next question ) 

(4) Expert in managing War. Along with being a successful 
Foreign Minister he was also an expert in managing war. In the 
Crimean War when a very big mistake was made in the management 
of the war, and when fierce storm, snow and rain tore the tents 
asunder, the transport routes were blocked and British troops began 
to die because of the shortage of foodgrains, and breaking out of 
cholera, diarrhoea etc. a united voice from the public forced the 
Queen to appoint Palmerston as the Prime Minister. Immediately 
after taking over as the Prime Minister in 1855 ArD. Palmerston 
gave a new life to the nation as well as to the army. According to 
Warner and Martin— 

44 Palmerston's energy , however, soon became evident in every 
department; the public confidence revived, recruiting improved, and 
the supply services of the army were splendidly equipped . . . where¬ 
as before the British Force had been in want of rags , it had now 
everything that money and industry could give . . . fine men , fine 
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^^^^ces'::i\’^ ne a i^ost°"uxuri^us ma,er ' a ^ an^ab' 1 ^^ 1 ^ arrac ^ s > 

provisions in profusion :* 1 . b 6 a i * Vlctu <*h 

(5) He never liked Interference. He never likprt r 
in policy matters. Queen Victoria wanted ,h,t ^ It- lerference 
done in Foreign Affairs without conf u T,?i h. noth ' D 8 should be 
liked. The Queen SKrtSS h ' 

Kffii axss;- 

polieie?' TtaSSli b 4.i“' S current fonnwi'™" 

“// devil had a son , 

//fr ntwe waj surety Palmerston 

SS"" opi ™ d 

m T (6) , ** ^ nei,her a Whi * nor « Tbry m>r a Peelite Accordine 

Whies was to brinaSn..fr?f A,D, k forcmosl principle of the 
tolK? opposed reforms at home 

ms last. H e never a n owc H franchise to the labourers neasanrs 

d^ner^afthoil^h ? 1SSa f5 ° f a 1 reso,uli on to remove the octroi- 
newsnaDer? Ht , h |c 8 h h lt , cou 1 ld l result ln getting cheaper books and 

as iffiia M ,he W3Ve 0f reforms in ,reland as 


and was 
was in 


diameS^n^ t0 Ih ‘j’ h * ?■* very hberal in foreign affairs 
favourT' Ah? n ?°, Sed J 0 the J? ry Principles. The Tory Parry 
to hurnLuh on a ^° narchy ' while Palmerston was never hesitant 
s ch“ .r', 0 ^ de l P °u C ruler - Wherever people rose against 
the effom of the d ^. d W ,“ h thC lnsur S ents - He not only commended 

Italy Hungarv^Potlanll * n Be| 8 ium - S P aio - Portugal, 

as he could ^ ™ and ’ Denm ark, etc. but also stood by them as fa- 
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He canoot be called a Peel.te also because it is true that Peel 
was against reforms aod changes, but he allowed them when time 
and 3 conditions so demanded. But Palmerston folllowed In 
nolicv stiongly and consistently whatever the conditions might 
be Despitedearly adverse orders from the Queen and the P.ime 
Minister he extended recogmtion to the Republic of France in 
1848 A X) after the revolution, although he had to resign from the 

office of the Foreign Minister. Similarly when Gladstone came out 

with a resolution io remove octroi on paper, | w ^ c ^ as 0 ?“"® p . r ° pe ’ 
and the conditions also warranted its removal, he did not relent. 

Thus it can be said that he was neither a Whignor a Tory, 
nor a Peel.te. Rather, "He was an institution by htmselj. 

5. Conclusion. Making an assessment of Palmerston, historian 
Mowat writes— 

“Masterful in council, expert In administration he possessed all 

was hardly questioned, even by hisvolitical opponents. 

In the words of Warner and Martin- 
Everyone liked the vigorous neatly 

Jaugh, his unailing good temper, hts f™ n . k ™ * feeling ihat he 

absence of humbug Peopie * iey>er . t hought about public affairs 
was concealing anything / whatever to ^ ^ 

he said directly enough, regardless of ... jQ p ar n ame nt from 

well-known figure in London, W( * lk, "Z • 8 5 0 f p a lmerstonlan 

his residence. . absence of friction 

*** ^ 

material, intellectual and artistic. 

According ,o K.n«> 

who were young and remained as such till the.r last breath. 
at the ripe age of 81. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

M.* 

“irrin'g'ashoM^ricnt he steered 1 -he foreign policy ~ un f £ m , Q 

tn 1R3S A O. : Prime Minister firstly trom 


to 1835 A D. 
1865 A.D 


1 R B. Mowat, Britain, pp. 810-11. 

2 Warner and Martin. The New Groundwork of British History, p. 626. 
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(2) Supp^dj^n MuTny'n iSta.D - - ’^sidS'wSh'S influcn «: 

as^' 4 ' Sided wilh *• 

England 4 '; Si 3 STr Prime M ~ of 

Manager of War ; (5) Did not tol'riie My in erfeS^^n h'f^ P A 5l "' lled 
(6)Hewasneilhera Whig, nor a Tory nor a Peelite h,s Policy mailers ; 

Lord PalmersloD Conservative at Home and Liberal Abroad 

SE* SL2r— WaS C ° nserva,ive « Ho ” e b “< Liberal 

(Pb. B.A. 1962 ; Magadh B.A. 1963 ; Vikram M A. 1962, 64) 

(Imp.) 

- ^ ns : *-° r d Palmerston was a unique blend of liberal anH 
inf J al '^ C I( ^ ea *?- ,n home affairs and in the matters where Encli h 

££?££«: BfSLrs rsa-sss 

Pall f Vf Conservative at Aome to/ L/W a «* n? 

If hlr. h3d tW ° face,s_one for himself and the other for other! 

fLUnr T S SOn,e revo1 ' in one ° r their own colonies he was n 

l&S&ESX buIwhenitw f in s °me other count.y, he 

mems .her/ tJ P . * C ' u SUrge " ts and not the established Govern- 

Wio .*5r r f - That ' S why ’ wh,le he was loved b y his own peoDle 
foreign diplomats would not hesitate in calling him even a devff P ’ 

Palmersrnn^r* 0 ," *"* ConserTali ' ,e °r Reactionary at Home. 

inteTna alT a fA P rr C , 0nse f rvatisr ?“ his home policy and in the 
internal atfairs. It is clear from the following facts 

•n h.A'2 A ? long ? s Palmerston lived, he did not allow any reforms 
the MMHl ft T he First Reform Act of 1832 A.D. had" provided 
Daianici! ? laSS pc °P le w,th the political rights. But the labourers, 
the riohf , ar,lsa ? s were DOt happy because they were not granted 
effort But dunng his ''fetime Palmerston foiled all their 

on?v hi 6 ‘. h 'r ng ? t - The Second Reform Act (1867 A.D.) could 
only be passed after his death. 

mi-.. When the matter for exemption of duty on imported paper 

anc ^ rc ^ orm * sts like Gladstone proposed such an exemption. 
Palmerston opposed that strongly. 
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(3) Whenever there was a revolt for independence in any 
British Colony, Palmerston suppressed it badly Particularly, 
when the First War of Indian Independence was fought in 1837 A.D., 
it was ruthlessly suppressed through the efforts of Palmerston. 

(4) The people of Ireland were in a deplorable condition. 
But whenever proposals to improve their lot were placed before 
Palmerston, he rejected them altogether. 

It is clear from the above discussion that Palmerston, like any 
other Tory, was against any sort of reforms or movement for 
political independence So long as he lived no efforts and 
movements for reforms in the country could find any chance of 
success Therefore it is said that his death marked an end to an era 
in the country and the way for political and constitutional progress 
was cleared. In this connection one historian rightly remarks- 

“He was opposed to parliamentary reforms and consequently no 
refom was possible so long as he remained in office. His position tn 
the I iberal Party was considered to be more fatal to progress than the 
opposition of the Conservatives. No wonder the Liberals wished him 
to die or retire .” 


2 Palmerston was Liberal Abroad. Although Palmerston was 
conservative at home, yet he favoured almost all movements abroad 
launched for independence or for constitutional reforms. Whenever 
the European nations tried to establish constitutional governments 
in their countries. Palmerston showed his sympathies for them and 
even helped them to the greatest extent he could. 


(1) He helped Belgium to get independence. 


(2) He belied the efforts of despotic rulers to end constitu¬ 
tional ru’e in Spain and Portugal and to revive the despotic rule there. 
* It is only with the help of Palmerston that these countries could 

establish governments which had faith m the principles of 
constitutionalism and freedom. 

(3) Palmerston expressed his sympathies towards the efforts 
marfp for constitutional governments in France, Germany Austria 
S HungarTTn a revolution broke out in 1848 A.D. ,n almost all 

the European countries. 

(4) Palmerston extended special help to promote nationalism 
in Italy It was due to his sympathies that unification of Italy was 
made possible. 

m When a revolt to end the Russian occupation of Poland 
took place. Palmerston expressed his sympathy for the people of 
that country. 


SIR ROBERT PBEL AND LORD PALMERSTON 
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(6) Similarly, when Prussia tried to annex Schleswig an H 
(Note For details of these points, consult the last Q.) 

rils-M5SSr:=3 

forS G 0 o n ve° helpC0n f demonic Jvemtts^gain? 

r»? rsaSiSdi syssi' ° r * ww * «■*■ 

University and other Important Questions 

saw the Tmiro 8S no f senSC 3 Co . ns,ruc,ive statesman. He never 
ch^noewhlrh h 8 . ,.? f 8reat issues, but merely accepted 

lifiht of Peel's „n!i,>°i " 0I aV ° ,d '’- Discuss ,his J^gment in the 

Jignt oi reel s political career. (/>£ M.A. 1957) 

Pce i f 11051 ,ibcra * of Conservatives and the most 
conservative of the Liberals”. Discuss. (Vlkram M.A. 1964} 

referent ° esc J'. ibe _‘ he mi , nis ' r y of Robert Peel, with a particular 
Policies* t0 h ' S F,nancial Reforms i his Home, Foreign and Irish 

__excitement of the Anti-Corn Law Legislation has 

finan a ll d l 5 e fact that Br "' sh Free Trade policy owes more to Peel's 
financial administration than to the theories of Cobden ” Discuss 
this statement. {Pb M A wg) 

p _. 5 Give a brief account of the internal reforms of Sir Robert 

(Nagpur M.A 1968} 

as a financin' a 2 C ? tim ? e of ?ir Robert Peel as a statesman and 
as a financier and also throw light on his character. 

( *' M A - 1964 ■ 65 ; Vikram M.A. 1962 ; Pb. Af.A. 1964. 68 ; 

(Delhi B.A. 1965, 67) 

European^° rd Palmerston as “an outstanding figure in 
European Diplomacy from 1830 to 1865.” (Pb. M.A 1959) 

at theV-Mtv y JrV hiD ^ tb ~ Palmerslon “backed the wrong horse” 
at the Treaty of Paris ? Give facts to prove your point. 

{Pb. M.A . 1965) 
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9. “Lord Palmerston was Conservative at home and Liberal 
abroad”. Explain and illustrate. _ „ tn ._ 

(Delhi B.A. 1963 , 65 ; Vtkram 1962 ; Magadh 1963; 

(Punjab 1962 ; Pb. M.A. 1974) 

10. What is your estimate of the home and foreign policies of 

Lord Palmerston. (P.U. 1948) 

11. Estimate the importance of Lord Palmerston as Foreign 

Minister of England. (Agra M.A. 1965 ; Vikam 1964) 

12. Though in alliance with Whigs since 1830, he was at heart 

neither Whig nor Tory nor Pcelite. Define the place of Lord 
Palmerston <n British Politics. (Agra M.A. 1900) 

13. “Palmerston was more successful as a Foreign Minister 

than as a Prime Minister.** Discuss. (Agra B.A. 1905) 

14. What were the broad lines of the foreign policy 

by Lord Palmerston during 1830-1852. (Pb. B.A. 1966) 

15. Examine the services of Robert Peel t0 country'and 

his part)'. (DelhiB.A. 1969) 

16. “If ever there was a supremely useful man, Sir Robert 
Peel may justly lay claim to that title. Discuss this statement with 
a special reference to the services rendered by him to England. 

(Pb. B.A. 1971) 

17. Give a brief description of the foreign policy of Palmerston. 

(Pb. M.A. 1971 ;Pb..BA. 1972) 

18. Critically examine the Home and Foreign policies of Lord 

Palmerston. (Delhi B.A . 1973) 


19. “It is as a Foreign Minister, not as a domestic, reformer 
that Palmerston will be remembered.” Examine the statement. 

(K.U. 1973) 


20. Estimate the achievements of Sir Robert Peel as Home 

Minister and as Prime Minister. (Delhi B.A. 1974) 

21. Wh« were the aims of Palmerston’s foreign policy. How 

far was it successful ? (G.N.U. 1975) 

22. Estimate the financial and fiscal reforms of Sir Robert 

Pcd. (Pb. M.A. 1975) 


Chapter 'Uwenty-'Uh 
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Social Advances in the 19th Century 

POOR LAWS 

In the ?Hs(ory I of ^gUnd^ ' b8 V °° T LaW *‘ WLaf b Uleir ‘“portimce 

EliabS’^eaSie mS» fcSSTJJ? during the rei * n of 

Enclosure Movement and th^v !n«t *° SC L *^ c . ir * an< * s due to the 

as# sa-a*—? 

began^"o buy' l^chunks Jf landlords 

the help of maSes As a IKrE? • *« them cu >«va,ed with 


was passed "during",he reigj ^rataES? 0 * l ° ,his , Iaw> which 
state help and effolh were m °ade o Se TM* T* *T 

&§2§sz&swm 

£=^$?#SSSH 2 

Jet to work 7whtlu^ h rf en b ‘ VPrentked, and the able bodied 
k ' Whibt ,he ro ^ or s,ur dy beggar caught begging o, 
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misor dering himself was to be whipped and then put to work or sent to 
a house of correction." 1 

2. Gilbert's Act of 1782 A.D. The Industrial Revolution 
destroyed many cottage industries, with the result labourers in large 
numbers began to pour into the industrial centres in search of jobs. 
But a large number of them could riot secure a job. Instead of 
learning some good trade, many children would engage themselves 
in such jobs where no training was needed. But as unskilled 
labourers they were given temporary jobs. Not only this, some 
trained people in certain specific cottage industries too had to face 
unemployment due to industrialization. During the days of high 
prices, unemployment is always the greatest curse. Hence Giltert 
got a law passed by the Parliament in 1782 A.D. According to this 
law the responsibility of providing jobs to healthy and aole people 
was given to certain officials who came to be known as the ‘ Guardians 
of the Poor'. These ‘ Guardians of the Poor 9 were appointed by the 
Justices of Peace. These ‘ Guardians of the Poor 9 were also entrusted 
with the responsibility of providing economic help to those who 
could not secure a job or who were unable to work. 

3. Act of 1795 A.D. The Law of 1782 A.D. failed to mini¬ 
mise the hardships of the poor because healthy and able-bodied 
labourers could not get enough pay to maintain their families. Hence 
in 1795 A.D. another law was passed which is popularly known as 
the ‘i Speenham Land Act \ According to this law those people began 
to be provided with economic help who applied for it. No condition 
was attached to this help All the applicants were helped propor¬ 
tionate to the number of their family members and in accordance 
with the price of the bread. According to Warner and Ma-lln— 

“Then in 1795 , during the great war , the Berkshire Magistrates 
ordered that outdoor relief (i.e. relief qutside the workshop) should 
be given to those who applied , on a scale fixed according to the price 
of corn and the children in the family , and this policy was adopted in 
many other countries. No stigma attached to, nor were enquiries made 
about , nor any test of poverty imposed upon those who applied for 
relief"* 

But this system was not at all proper. As Vldya Dhar Mabajan 
remarks— 

4 ‘Before 1834 the system of poor law administration guaranteed 
to every labourer not merely his life but living more plentiful than 
he could obtain in the open market. It undertook that his means 

should increase with the increase of his family ., It acknowledged the 

__ _ _ __ 

1. Warner and Martin— The Groundwork of British History , p. 599. 

2. Warner and Martin—77»e Groundwork of British History , pp. 559-60. 
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duty °f saving him fr°m suffenng, irrespective of his own merit, w 
demerits. It gave practically to everybody who asked It ^ 

only the weak upon the strong, but the stupid upon the skilfuTtff Jill 
upon the industrious, the drunken upon the sober, the dissolute ^2, 
the chaste, and the honest upon the dishonest." 1 Up ° n 

A**rJ*l ete iS "° do V bl about il tha ' there occurred a great moral 
degradation among the labourers after the passage of this^t Fv ™ 

thmnfh* le f “ P° ve /ty allowance was now secured by them 
through more labour and hard work i y 

crease in one's skill was not of much use ^ ^ W ° rk ° r ,n ' 

so that'hii!famUr~uld ld bf i fcd UP ' ab ° Ur ’ hUa " 0Wa0ce WaS 

Thus it is clear that whether a labour worked or not: whether 
he worked with devotion, skill and strength or did it half-heartedly 

Int™ r»??hl y ; .'%** W3S 8 ° lng ,0 be 00 difrercnce h's income 
? ase he f ot the , same atnount to sustain his family, so why 

emnlovmen^fr ^ T° f * ? Way many labourers preferred un- 

r WOrk ' SUch tbe new Poor La w resulted in a rapid 
mcrease in Government s expenditure. While in 1760 A.D the 
Government had to spend £ 12,50,000 on economic assistance to the 
Poor, tt had to spend £ 40,00,000 in 1824 AD ; £ 65 56 000 in 
18 A.D. and £ 78,70,000 in .8.8 /> D. The state’ of affm'^Sen? 

whirhVa e \‘ eDt "! S ° mt Vll,a * es ,hat there was not a single family 
which did not get this poverty allowance. 6 y 

.. 4 ' P e p< >o r Law Amendment Act of 1834 A.D. Because the 

laoourers began to draw undue advantage of the Act of 1795 A D 
resultmg in moral degradation and shortfall in all-round production 

18 U A C n nt . ry ’ the 8° ve rnraent appointed a Royal Commission in 
1832 A.D. to assess the working of the Act of 1795 A.D Two of 
tne important members of this commission were William Senior, 
a well known Professor of Economics, and Edwin Chedwick. a 

famous Barrister. The gist of the report presented by this commission 
as under— 

„ n The si,ua,ion °f the able-bodied pauper should not be made 

so eligible as the situation of the independent 
tut, S °i the owest class ne ‘ workh °use test' was to be re-estab- 
e l//', md J}° ° utdoo [ relief was to be given to able-bodied people, 
xcept medical attendance in cases of necessity .** 


V,D> Mahtjsn —England Since 1688 , p. 215, 
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tbe ba ?'? ? f ‘hi* report, the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834 
_wf S S d j- V !? lch prohl hired economic assistance to healthy 
k' td persons. Three Poor Law Commissioners were 
appointed who were to supervise the help granted under this Act 

** ,OCa ' TheSe 

, , In ,be early days of the implementation of this Act the 

SF*hkw? loft sss. 

1908 A n°lii ge Jrt™ l0 l Aet °[ 1908 A D By this Act passed in 

ncoml 7ess tha^£ 71 the ° f 70 and wi,h an annua ' 
5 shillings 830 l ° rCCC,Ve a week 'y P ension 

of 1909 A n b °| n -S l p“ 8 k AC< °Xi g ° 9 A D According to this Act 
Th«* Exchange Offices were opened to help the poor. 

These offices would try to find a job for the labourers. P 

.. 7 - , National Health Insurance Act, 1910 A.D. This Act pro- 

than d £ h ? 60 tO ', abcurerSl wbose annua ' income wastes 

than £ 160. Under this scheme every labourer had to pay 4 pence a 

contributl-rf^i contr,butcd ? P*™* a w «k while the Government 

help tJ the sick'Tab^ureTs' - ° SUm S ° C °" eCted WaS M,eDded as 

8 ‘ Unemployment Insurance Act, 1911 A D. Like the Health 
insurance Scheme, this was another scheme in which labourers, 
ownersandthe government contributed some amount. In the begin- 
ning .his scheme was applicable only to Che Building Trade because 

tnn«/i b0U Tfc S r ngage< ! this trade did not S et work all the vear 
round. Therefore, a labourer used to receive help from this fund 

JV S da y s J of unemployment. Gradually the Act was extended 
to all other trades. 

. Ua^ronin 1920 and 1921 AD. arrangements were made 
tnrougn Tension Laws to pay higher pensions to the labourers during 
tneir days of unemployment. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

.. Act °f 160! A.D. Help for invalid persons : Efforts to secure work for 
able persons ; Poor houses for people who had lost any limb of their body. 
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r •^re joM f^the /< Sii^lied ^ p«)ple^ >OIDIm * D, ° f ' Guardians ° f ,Ue Poor ' 10 

the moraldegradaifoD d ' S,raCli ° U fr ° m work “ d M « 

people! AC ' 0f ' 834 A D Ec ° n0raic aid W2S ’’OPP-X* to healthy and abi.kbodied 
yearsof ag " ** **' '*» AD - 5 ,billin * P« w»k to people above 70 

™J ^Z£ C A ACK ,WA - D - Ub °" r Exchanges were se* up to 

of their m" " taUh ImUranCt AC '- 19,0 A D - Helo to poor labourers in case 

8. Unemployment Insurance Act 19/1 a n . 

days of unemployment ; Contributions hv nui££* , E f° nom,c assistance m th* 
this fund. * ^ n,r,DU,, ons by owners, labourers and governmont to 


trade union movement 

E.ji.SdL/ziA's:" Tr “" “*■ «<"«»«' f 

(Pb. B.A. 1970, 73 ; Pb. M.A. 1970) 

of salaried people* ?hrou^h e jh ^y g ' the T rad j° ll °, ion is tha ‘ “Won 
<heir service conditions and envir^ 1 try to improve 

Europe there were Guilds to co^o? ,? ‘ he Mcdieval 
Because of cottage or home indn.'IS th L e labour conditions, 
labourers had such a « 0 od ~ “ ,tr,e ? t the ownc « and the 

labourer never felt that he was und? W ‘ th / a ? h 0ther ,hat the 

Workers and apprentices tolerated «n *! ep orable conditions, 
about them because hey knew rh^r hardshl P s without thinking 
they were to run the 'trade indep'enden^tfy 5* ,he ^ 

for some improvement in their condition rhl k th / ralS f? a volce 
have gone to the labourers they wou d h a \i be , ncfil ' V °- U ' d naturally 
owners. So, it was far better to toferiwn C ? P W atler becoming 
apprenticeship than to invite irouh ' ; °TV bardshi P at the time of 
tionship between the owner and the ukl!l futu ^ e - Again, good rela- 
tries had always been there. • abourers in the cottage indus- 

'"■■/op btytSf ■“ihfrS" f b i®'“>»■«> .« 

v.as so h, gh that there could be no contact' btttceTth “ f?ctori ^ 
the labourers Adam Smith’s oolirv nf‘iV betw< :5 n . the °*ner and 
influence on the government ^ l!sez rairc’ had a meat 

10 the field of trade and industry But°hS ,nk * ? ropcr t0 inter&i ^ 
cottage industries, because of the rnnL bec . ause a setback to the 

cause ot the congregation of small farmers in 
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the industrial centres and because of an increase 

and unemployment spread to such an extent among the labourmg 

classes that they lost their bargammg power and were m hAiM 

plight that the industrialists exploited them at their sweet wiu. 
Youhg children and women were made to work for ** ‘o ’6 hourea 
day Working women and children were not only morally degenerated 
but also physically reduced into skeletons because of mo.stured 

dirty and unhealthy working conditions in the factones. Many of 
them even lost their lives due to such conditions. In mines tne 
conditions were still worse. Women and children had todmwcarts 
full of coal with strings tied round their waists u “ der ^[k, dingy 
and low roofs of the mines. The roofs were so low that nobody 
could stand erect even once during their hours of work. The factory 
owners would often appoint children as apprentices because they could 
be employed at very low rates. P° ve «y. unemployment and starva¬ 
tion were ever increasing oil the one hand while the children were 
being badly exploited on the other. Thus ‘he foiling people found 

themselves helpless before the wealthy industrialists. But slowly and 
slowly they had come to understand clearly that no labourer could 
do anything against the industrialist’s exploitation single-handed 
Need of unity was being felt to make ‘heir voice heard. They 
realized that they could get some improvement in their working 
conditions only through united efforts. Their ideas were great y 

influenced by the French Revolution where labourers and the people 

in general had become so influential through unity that they bad put 
an end even to the monarchy in their country. 

Thus a desire to organise trade unions arose among the 
labourers. They had come to the definite conclusion that without 
unity they would not be able to keep their body and soul together. 

2. Passing of Anti-Combination Act, 1799—1800 A.D. When 
the French Revolution began to take a fearful turn and the Queen 
as well as the aristocratic people were being put to death and tneu’ 
property began to be plundered and even set on fire, the aristoc. anc 
cla>s in England i.e. wealthy landlords and big industrialists, too 
were terrorised. Even many people from the masses did not reiisn 
the turn that the French Revolution had taken. Hence, the then rnmc 
Minister, Pitt the Younger, began his repressive policy, soon 
4 Combination Laws' were passed in 1799 and 1800 A.D. A “°, rd ^ 
to these laws anybody trying to form a union was put behind x 
bars. The person who made efforts to have such a union was severe y 
punished. Thus nobody dared to unite and to demand better wage 
or to demand reduced hours of work or to ask for making improve¬ 
ment in their working conditions. Some critics were of the view tna 
the trade unioos could not be of any use to the labourers because tney 
were already being paid from a definite Wage Fund. If som 
labourers would ask for more wage it could only be at the cost 
others because the fund was limited. 
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3. Repeal of Anti Combination Laws--1824 A. D. Despite the 
policy of repression and the existence of the Combination Laws, 
some trade unions had been formed secretly and they held 
their secret meetings too. But after the French Revolution, when 
the repressive policy was relaxed, the need for the ‘Trade Unions’ 
was felt by the labouring classes. In 1818 A.D. a tailor of London, 
named Francis Place, made up his mind to get the Combination Laws 
repealed and to organise the labourers. He began to devote all his 
time to achieve this end. 

With the end of Napoleonic Wars in 1815 A.D. industries had 
begun to catch up in foreign countries too with the result that the 
demand for British industrial goods began to fall. So, many mills 
and factories had to be closed down resulting in still more unemploy¬ 
ment of the labourers. Fed up with unemployment and starvation 
people resorted to riots at many places and they damaged the 
machines too. Some people began to talk of a revolution openly. 
A big meeting was held at the Spa Fields of London. The main 
speaker in this meeting was James Watson. He openly encouraged 
the masses to snatch the property of the rich. In his own words— 
“//they will not give us what we want , shall we not take it ?*’ To see 
the end of such a state of affairs, the Government once again resorted 
to a policy of repression and passed as mauy as six laws in this 
connection. 

But opposition to this policy of repression went on increasing. 
Whatever George Tierney said against the policy of repression of the 
Government is reflected in the following words— 

“He saw on the part of the Government an evident determination 
to resort to nothing but force ; they thought of nothing else ; they 
dreamt of nothing else ; they would try no means of conciliation / they 
would make no attempt to pacify and reconcile : force-force-force and 
nothing but force ; that was their cry , and it had been the same for 
years ” 

Consequently in 1822 A.D. when anew Ministry was formed 
in which the Tories had little influence, this policy of repression came 
to an end. Many reforms were brought about in a period of 5 years 
i.e. from. I 822 to 1827 A.D. One of these refofms was the Law of 
1824, which was passed consequent to the Report submitted by 
Hume. Hume had recommended that the Combination Laws should 
be relaxed The Law of 1824 A D. allowed the labourers to organise 
themselves for more wages and for lesser hours of work. As a result 
of this Labour Unions began to spring up and these unions began to 
call strikes for minor things. So, another law was passed in 1825 A.D. 
which forbade the formation of unions except asking for higher 
wages and lesser hours of work. 

4. Foundation of Great National Consolidated Trade Union. 
After some time, instead of small unions, iwo big unions (the Great 
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General Union of the United Kingdom and the National Association 
for the Protection of Labour) came into existence. In 1834 A.D. 
with the efforts of Robert Owen, who is considered to be the father 
of English socialism, these two unions were combined to form a big 
union (the Great National Consolidated Union). The number of its - 
members went up to ten lakhs. It led to a number of strikes. One 
of its general strikes failed and the stern action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment made the labourers incline towards the Chartist Movement. 
So, this union was broken. 

5. Setting-up of an Amalgamated Society of Engineers. , After 
the failure of Robert Owen, instead of the socialist type of a union, in 
1851 A.D. a new union, named as the ‘Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers ', was established by the engineers. It decided that disputes 
should be solved by arbitration. It had a huge amount at its 
disposal and it had appointed many other workers. This union did 
a lot of work. Soon, this type of societies started opening. Many 
strikes took place between 1850 and 1857 A.D. So, in 1867 A.D. a 
Royal Commission was appointed. Many members of this Royal 
Commission were against the labour unions but some members 
thought that while the weak unions lead to strikes strong unions 
could lead to progress in trade. On the basis of the report submitted 
by the Royal Commission the *Trade Union Act' was passed in 
1871 A.D. 

6 . Trade Union Act of 1871 A.D. According.to the Trade Union 
Act of 1871 A D., which was passed with the elTorts of Gladstone, 
the following things were passed 

• (1) If the functioning of a Trade Union anyway interferes with 
the working of industries, it would not be declared as illegal only 
because of that reason. 

(2) Any union can register itself with the Registrar. 

(3) Registered Unions can keep land, house, etc. 

(4) The office-bearers of the union will have to send the accoun t 
of the union to the Registrar but they could not be sued for 
misusing the money. 

This Act is co: >!dered to be the 'Charter of iberty' of the Trade 
Union Movement in England. It permitted the labourers legally 
to form their own unions. 

% 

7. Conspiracy and- Protection of Property Act, 1875 A.D. 
According to this Act any step or plan of taking any step by 
two cr more than two persons in any labour dispute would be 
considered as a conspiracy punishable by law but peaceful picketing 
was considered as legal. 
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without any strike In th P ” 1h F actor, es was accepted 

issrjx&* “« s r JW..SS-B 

San ,tH k 0 e U, t d he n G 8t,ain a, ‘ y n ® , able l success.'when^t^hreatcned 

for a compromfse! hC In*| > 90i D Al5 t the a Un’o e ^ KS 

led a strike. For the ioss di,r rotV. !* ?. f th « Rai, ^ay Servants 
Company sued the Railwav c C str, ^ e 1 * ^aff Railway 
decided that the loss would be' compensated from rh^r j ^ dgCS 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servant a ™ u he , Funds of 
unions raised a lot of hue and erv ^ a« an * S ‘ At r th, . s the * ab «ur 
Dispute Act was passed in 1906 A D A a ccord , in S 2 ll to 0f w'h 'u* Trade 
compensation against the trade unions could Lt SL h, ? h J hc case of 
court and the fund of any union could not £ confiscated " ‘° thC 

who was th^nfember 0 of *he f Am^lBamate?<! >0 ™ e ’ V ai,w “* ""■»«t. 
vants took some money from thef«H S ° C ' C,y - ° f Railwa y Ser¬ 
bian of the Labour Party On this .h? « d spen * '* on some Political 
the funds of any trade union "olid ‘X h ° fL ? rds detided that 
purpose. 0n cou,d not be spent for any political 

a I;lifpsw, 1 ? ° A pp D o “ d ‘ hi H s - **•»«• c »»- 

Unions were permitted to Dartirina* • ac ^ ordm g to which Trade 
political purpose provided P that ?tev C °L lect m ° ney for an y 
majority of their members by tL sSet ballo?^ C °" Sent ° f ,hc 
particular work. According to this Ar, n fo [ carr y ,n g out that 

Umon could refuse to give the membership k™ ' ° f the Trade 

an Act was paLcdVn1^7 n,rywide strike in 1926 A.D., 

were declared illegal. The Labour d p" g , , ° which ‘General Strikes’ 
repealed but it could no, Howevef,? YoH '° get ,his < a w 
Labour p ar , y had . majority in the Aouse 0 f g«2£ ittp’eaft 

‘be industrialktei^oredVhenfbut ste°H'?° U L* S ^' n ®' In Ihe beginning 

y of these unions and ■*«* ‘XT; 
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disputes with the labourers. They began to consult their office-bearers 
and in this way the possibilities of strikes began to be checked. These 
Trade Unions, in fact, brought about many improvements m the eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions of labourers. Because of their efforts both 
the industrialists and the government had to pay attention to the 
betterment of the labouring class. For their benefit, the League of 
Nations and the United Nations Organisation, have established the 
International Labour Organisation. Now-a-days in England alone 
there are more than 1,100 trade unions, the members of which are 
more than 60 lakhs. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Need. As a result of the Industrial Revolution, the ruin of the cottage 
industries, the increase in population and the end of small peasants, there was 
an abnormal increase in the number of labourers. This very fact led to 
unemployment, poverty and hunger and industrialists began to exploit the 
abourers. 

2. The Anti-Combination Act 1789-18C0. Imprisonment for those who 
tried to make a union. 


3. The Act of 1824 A.D. Labourers could be united to force the 
owners to increase their wages or to lower their workiog hours. 

4. Foundation of Great National Consolidated Trade Union. With the 
efforts of Robert Owen, the Great National Consolidated Trade Union was 
founded. 


5. Setting-up of an A mat game ted Society of Engineers. In 1851 A.D. was 
set up the Amalgameted Society of Engineers which believed in arbitration. 


6. Trade Union Act of 1871 A.D. According to the 1871 Act, facility of 
registration and possessing land and house was given to the Trade Unions. 
Account had to be sent to the Registrar but the ofhee-beagers could not be sued 
n case of misappropriating the money. 

(7) Act of 1875 A.D. Peaceful picketing was legally allowed. Bargain 
and picketing for a rise in wages was considered to be legal. 


(8) Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 1890 A.D. A failure in the 
beginning, claim by Taff Vale Railway Company for the compensation of loss 
due to the strike of 1901 A.D. ; Decision of the judges against the Union \ 
According to the Act of 1916 A.D. no right was given to anybody to confiscate 
the funds of the trade unions. 

(9) Act of 1913 A.D. After getting the confidence of the majority of 
its members, the trade unions could participate in political functioning. 

(10) The Act of 1927 A.D. According to it, general strike was declared 
illegal but in 1946 A.D. this Act was repealed. 
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FACTORY ACTS 

Q. 3. Describe the various factory Acts passed in the 19th 
century to improve the conditions of the working classes. 

(Pb. B.A. 1970 ) 

Ans. 1. Causes Resposible for passing the Factory Laws. Due 
to many causes the Government of England was forced to improve 
the conditions prevailing in the factories — 

1. Pitiable Condition of Labourers. Due to the Industrial 
Revolution big industries developed very quickly which led to the des¬ 
truction of the cottage industries. Small peasants were forced to quit 
the peasantry and unemployment took an ugly shape as a conse¬ 
quence of an increase in population. All this resulted in a very 
sad condition of the labourers especially those of the children and 
females and soon their life became pitiable. The owners of factories 
employed mostly children and females with a view to getting maxi¬ 
mum profits Moist coupled with filthy and unhealthy working condi¬ 
tions made their lives worst. The children who hesitated to work more 
due to fatigue, were badly beaten up. Work by children, women and 
men even for 16 hours a day led to their physical as well as moral 
degradation. In these days the condition of labourers, which was very- 
pitiable, can be clearly judged by the following statements of 
different authois and writers : — 


In the words of Schapiro— 

“Every early morning the pauper children sent to factories by the 
overseers of the poor were awakened and taken to the mill where , 
in stench , in heated rooms , and constant whirling of a thousand wheels , 
idle fingers and little feet were kept 'in ceaseless motion, forced into 
unnatural activity by the blows from the heavy hands and feet of the 
merciless over-lookers and the infliction of bodily pain by instruments 
invented by the sharpened ingenuity of insatiable selfishness. If they 
were suspected of a desire to run away in order to escape from their 
unbearable misery , they were regarded as criminals , mercilessly 
chained to the machines which they operated." 

Similarly Vidya Dhar Mahajan says— 

* Children were employed for long hours under the most depress¬ 
ing conditions. Those children who survived to the prolonged torture 

V sorr y specimens of humanity , deformed\ debased and bruta¬ 

lised by ill-treatment 


«, nA According to Dance —"This warm damp atmosphere was verv 
oaajor the workers, and in the old days of 16 hours work . many of 
c ought - fearful coughs , constipation and rheumatism so that 
before long they either died or became crippled .” 
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The British Royal Commission also writes about the deplorable 
condition of the labourers of Glasgow City— 1 "In some of the sleeping 

places . we found complete layers of human beings stretched upon 

the floor , often fifteen to twenty, some clad, others naked , men ind 
women indiscriminately. Their bed was a litter of moldy straw mixed 
with rags. 9 ' 

About the condition of labourers in Manchester, Nassar Senior 

writes— some places . we found cellars not for storing wares or 

rubbish, but for dwellings for human beings. Not one house of the 
street escaped cholera 99 

Not only this, the Parliamentary Commission appointed in 
1841 A D. in its report about the bad conditions of the mine 

labourers writes—“. Children offour and five years old , hired out 

by their parents to work in the bowels of the earth , helping upon their 
hands and knees, to push the trolleys full of coal. The women often 
had to work in wet underground passages , where they could not stand 
upright ; but had to crawl like beasts of burden , with the trolleys joined 
by a rope to their haunches The cold, the dampness , the foul air and 
severe labour caused dreadful suffering and ruined the lives , physically 
and morally , of many of these women and children. 99 

Such was the bad condition of the labourers, but the Govern¬ 
ment did not try to take any notable step to improve their condition 
because in those days Adam Smith’s principle of *Lais*ez Falre' was 
prevalent according to which the interference of any ruler or govern¬ 
ment in the industry and trade was considered to be unfair and 
harmful. Some persons even said that if labourers get enough 
leisure they would spend it in low pursuits. 

But the pitiable condition of labourers could not be ignored 
any more. 

(2) Mutual Criticism by the Capitalists and the Landlords. The 
Factory Laws were passed not only because of the efforts of the 
labourers alone, but also because of the mutual criticism of the 
capitalists and landlords Industrialists and traders used to criticise 
the rich landlords a lot for the Corn Laws which were got passed 
by them in order to get a profit. But the Corn Laws resulted not 
only in the sufferings of the poor laboures due to the high 
rates of cereals but those laws also adversely affected the 
landlords because due to high prices high wages had to be paid to the 
labourers which raised the production expenditure so much so that 
industry and trade almost deteriorated quickly. 

On the other hand the landlords used to criticise the industrial¬ 
ists strongly for the condition of factory workers and their inhuman 
exploitation. The industrialists had formed the Anti-Corn Law 
League which started strong propaganda against the landlords. 
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appointed as Supervisors or ‘Justices of Peace* were always in favou 
of the capitalists. On the other hand, as a consequence of this law, 
the factory owners started employing children instead of labourers 
and they began talcing work from them for longer hours while 
paying less. As the wages of the labourers were very low they had 
no objection against the employment of their children. They could 
not speak even when they saw excesses committed on their children 
for fear of losing their own jobs along with those of their 
children. 

(2 ) Act of 1819 A.D. This Act was for all children working 
in the Cotton Mills whether they might be apprentices or salaried. 
According to this law no child, whose age was below nine, could be 
employed and work could not be taken for more than twelve hours 
from those children who were below sixteen. During these twelve 
hours, the lunch interval of one and a half hours was compul¬ 
sory. 

But this Act also could not prove effective because of the 
following reasons 

(t) Because there was no proof of age, children of any age- 
group continued to be employed. 

(//) Because time was not fixed for the opening and closing of 
the factory. So it could not be known whether or not 
excess work was being taken from the children. 

(Hi) Children themselves did not tell anything due to the fear 
of losing their jobs. 

(3) Act of 1831 A.D. According to this Act, children below 
eighteen eould not be made to work for more than twelve hours. It 
was decided that there would be nine working hours on Saturdays. 
Children below 21 were not to be made to work at night. But again 
for not having any proof of their age and fixed timings of thefac- ( 
tories, condition of children working as labourers could not be im¬ 
proved. Again* if capitalists were fined for breaking the law, they 
compensated it by cuttiog the wages of the labourers. 

(4) Act of 1833 A.D. In 1832 A.D, with the passing of the 
First Reform Act, the Middle Class got the right to vote, but the 
labourers could not get it. It led to dissatisfaction among them 
Looking at this Lord Althorp, with the help of Lord Ashley, got an 
Act passed in 1833 A.D. which was applied to all factories - barring 
the silk mills. According to this Act — 

(i) Children below nine could not be employed in the 
factories. 
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UO Children between nine and thirteen could not be made to 

ft * work f° r more lhan n ' ne hours a day or 48 hours a week. 

For them education for two hours daily was compul¬ 
sory in schools and the fees was to be paid by the 
owners. 

(iii) Children between thirteen and eighteen could not be 
forced to work more than twelve hours a day or 69 
tyjurs ft week. 

(iV) It was also decided that children below eighteen were not 
to be made to work at night. 

(v) Four Inspectors were appointed to strictly enforce the 
new law These Inspectors were not local, so they were 
out of the pressure of the capitalists.,The capitalists could 
not appeal against the fines imposed by these Inspectors. 

(5) Act of 1834 A D. In order to clean chimneys small boys 
nnd girls were appointed, because they could reach the short neck of 
the chimneys. Because of the hot chimneys, sometimes their arms and 
r“ e “. w " e cut «nd they started bleeding, bin they had to do it out of 

SZSZXSSi?- ** PW' 

* "At first they rame back from their work with thetr arms and 
knees streaming with blood and knees looking as 1 / the caps had been 
pulled off ... Thetr masters kept them up sometimes by encouragement 
more often by threats, by sticks, by pins struck In their bare feet o f 

even by lightening straw below them . often they slept dirty from 

one year end to another. They used the blankets in which they 'caught 
soot from the chimney as their bed coverings at night ...” * 

According to the Act of 1834 A.D. children below fourteen 
could not be made to clean the chimneys. 

. san,e k c l onl ”f thc ,aw of 1840 A D. forbade the employ- 
ment of children below 21 on regular basis and those below 16 on 
tempoiary basis in cleaning the chimneys. It was also enacted that 
the factory owners should build better and broader chimneys. 
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(7) Factory Act , 1844 A.D. According to this Act (/) a child ' 
oelow 8 could not be put to work. Their age certificate was to be • 
obtained from a surgeon, (tt) Work could not be taken for more 
than 6} hours a day from children aging between eight and thirteen. 
Three hours for study was also compulsory for them. (///) Time for 
lunch and work was tojbe fixed before-hand. (iV) Dangerous machines 
were to be protected by a railing, (v) Small children could not be 
put to the work of cleaning or oiling the machines, (vij The power 
of Inspectors were increased but the right to fine was given to 
the Magistrates. 

(8) Ten Hours Act of 1847 A.D According to this Act, the 
maximum working hours in factories were fixed at ten. 

(9) Factory Act of 1850 A.D. The main problem with the 
Act of 1847 A.D. was that factories used to work for fifteen hours, 
from 5$ A.M. to 8} P.M. which made it difficult to check that the 
labourers were not made to work for more than ten hours. So, 
according to the Act of 1850 the timings of the factories were fixed 
up to 6 P M. During this period the factories were to be closed 
for one and a half hour for lunch. Along with this, it was decided 
that factories would be closed at 2 P.M. on Saturdays. In this way r 
one labourer could be put to work for ten and a half hours a day-*" 
or sixty hours a week at the maximum. As such it became almost 
impossible to get work for more than the fixed hours. 

(1.0) Factory Act of 1867 A.D. According to this Act, those 
factories in which power was not used were termed as workshops. 

In workshops, children below eight could not be employed. 
Children between eight and thirteen could be put to work only for 
six hours a day. T 

(11) Factory Act of 1874 A.D. According to this Act, young 
men and women could not be made to work for more than ten 
hours a day and 56$ hours a week. Children from ten to fourteen 
could be made to work for half of this time. Silk mills were also 
taken into the range of this Act. 

(12) Factory Act of 1891 A.D. According to this Act, children 
below eleven could not be employed. 

(13) Factory Act cf 1901 A.D. According to this Act, children 

below 12 could not be put to work. Special Jaws were made for 
dangerous occupations. . 

(14) Factory Act of 1908 A.D. According to this Act, the 
manufacture of matches with white phosphorus was prohibited. 
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( 1 5) Factory Act of 1937 A.D. According to this Act, special 
rules were made for sanitation, light, air, temperature and first-aid. 
Children below fourteen were prohibited to work. It became 
necessary to report about the accidents which took place in the 
factories. The Acts passed so far were also codified. 

Because of these various Acts the condition of labourers kept 
on improving steadily. 


POINTS TO REMEMBEP 


1 Causes Responsible for passing the Factory Laws. f(l) Pitiable 
Condition of the labourers. (2) Mutual criticism of the capitalists and landlords. 
(3) Work of Robert Owen. 


2 Factorv Laws. Factory laws were passed io the following years 
1802. 1819, 1831. 1833. 1834. 1842. 1844. 1847. 1850. 1867. 1874. 1891, 1901, 1908 
and 1937 A.D. ; These Acts led to a lot of improvement in the condition of 
labourers. 


THE METHODIST MOVEMENT 
Q. 4. Give an account of the Methodist Movement in England 
and examine Its effects on the common people. 

Ans In the 18th century there started a movement in England 

against the spiritual and social degradation which is known as the 

Methodist Movement It is difficult to study Victorian era w thout 
having a study of this movement. In this connection it has been 

said— 

"No one will ever understand the Victorian England who does not 
appreciate that among highly civilized, in contradiction to more prt- 
miteTuntriesit was one of the most religious that the world has 
known Moreover Its particular type of Christiantty laid a P^cuUtr 
direct emphasis on conduct . if was in practice very largely a doctrine 

of salvation by works.' 1 

1. Reasons which caused the Methodist Movement. Following 

are the reasons which caused the Methodist Movement. 

(1) Bad Social Conditions. With the spread of industry and 

trade and prodcution of various things there took place’ 
increase in the wealth of the country and people became very ricn. 
But^rith this excess' of money many social evils started raising 
theirevil heads * C The people became devoted to lusunes.outward 
show,, artificiality, immorality and drunkenness. Thepeople were 

so much interested in money-making that they misbehaved wi h 

women anywhere they liked. They spent a lot of their time in 
cock fights, bull fights, etc. 
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George W. Souihgate has given a very graphic description 
of the social conditions of those days in the following words— 

“. it is not surprising that the moral condition of the people 

was bad. Drunkenness had become exceedingly common, especially in 
large towns , since the introduction of gin. Vice was prevalent, and 
hundreds of people in London and elsewhere gained a precarious 
living by theft. Roads were infested with highwaymen and footpads. 
There was little attempt to deal with crime. The towns were inadequately 
policed by the watchmen , known as Charles . Cruelty was exceed¬ 

ingly common... .cruel forms ojsports were common, and the whipping 

of human beings . ...men, women and children was an everyday 

affair.” 1 


A large number of rural people, however, led a very simple lie 
but in cities the inclination towards fashion was on the top although 
the way of speaking of the common people was civilized and good. 
The capital punishment was awarded for petty crimes, yet there 
was no decrease in the crime rate because very few crimes were 
detected. 


(2) Evils in the Church of England. Due to the Jndusfr/a/ 
Revolution materialism spread everywhere. The people started 
remaining busy in fashion and luxuries so much so that for them 
religion became a useless thing Even the office-bearers of the 
Church i e. priests and bishops started remaining busy in luxuries and 
religions faith, devotion and attachment started disappearing. The 
Bishops became courtiers and statesmen and they were always after 
such methods by which they could make their income rise so that 
they might roll in luxuries. They started keeping assistants for 
performing various religious rites and saying prayers etc. but they 
gave them little amount as pay. These salaried assistants in themselves 
had no faith in religion, so they did the religious work only as a 
business. Life of the priests was in no way more religious than that 
of the common man The educated rich people thought church to be 
an institution for keeping the poor public busy and satisfied so that 
they could exploit the poor but the poor could keep on thinking 
that it was the result of their ill-luck or bad deeds. There were a 
number of Bishops who did not go to the Church for months to¬ 
gether and there were many Churches where no prayer took place for 
months together because many people now started thinking that wise 
people themselves go on the right path, so there was no need of any 
religious rites. For these reasons the effect of the religion and the 
Church remained very limited on the public. 


1. George W. Southgate. Book Two, pp. 61-62. 
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2. Reformers who organised the Methodist Movement. The 
credit for organising the Methodist Movement goes to following 
reformers 


% 



(I) John Wesley, 1703 1 791 A.D. The real credit of organis¬ 
ing the ‘Methodist Movement * goes to John Wesley He was a 

very religious-minded person 

He used attend 

religious meetings at Oxford '~pyp ’ r '' 

very regularly. When he 
was a student at Oxford, he 

organised a soviet) wi.i;l. BBgftV 

the Bible was deeply studied, 

thoughts were freely c x ''r 

changed and regular prayers ^73 
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the university and they kept *' 
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mg. th k ' : 1.. regular*-. .1 
in the right way, so, people 

started calling them ‘Met ho - John Wesley 

dials'. And for this reason their movement came to be knwon as 
the 'Methodist Movement' In 1735 A.D . when he was thirty-two 
years old. John Wesley went to the new American town. Georgia, 
but his mission there proved unsuccessful because he was very sober, 
handsome and quite young and consequently many women were attrac¬ 
ted towards him. This made many people quarrel with him and feel 
jealous of him. In 1737 A D , he therefore came back to England dis¬ 
appointed But during his journey, he came in contact with Moravians 
people of German origin, who impressed him much by their religious 
enthusiasm. 


After coming back to London, he organised the first Methodist 
Society. The members of this society sometimes continued their 
religious discussions continuously for many days and nights 

Now Wesley started his religious propaganda in each and 
A. every city and village. In the beginnirg he used to deliver his 
speeches in the Church-halls, but later on when he was not permit¬ 
ted to speak in the Church, he started his meetings in the open. 
His voice was so clear and impressive that thousands of people 
listened to him as if they were hypnotised. These who came to 
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make a fun of him, joined the prayer. According to Southgate 
“Those who came to scoff remained to pray”. 1 Lord Wesley spent 
the remaining fifty years of his life in religious propaganda. It may 
be raining, there may be strong winds or snow-fall, he went on 
and on, from one place to the other on foot or on horse-back. 

By and by he gathered a large number of preachers around 
him who set themselves on the realisation of their ideal with full 
devotion, faith and hard work. They were stoned at certain places 
and mud was slung on them. They were beaten or even dogs were 
let loose on them. But they braved all these difficulties and furthered 
the cause which was assigned to them. In this way the movement 
went on spreading and he won followers not only in England but 
also in America. Wesley wrote many books and booklets also in 
which he explained the main principles of the Methodist Movement. 
The remarks of some well-known writers in respect of the greatness 
of Wesley are given below 

According to Thomas Hardy—“ Great men are meteors that con¬ 
sume themselves to light the earth* Wesley was one of them.” 

Similarly J.H. Plumb says—“ Wesley himself was a great and 

complex character , one of the great known to modern times . Few 

men have had his transcendental capacity to stir the heart / none has 
combined this with his genius for organisation 

(2) Charles Wesley. Charles Wesley was the brother of John 
Wesley. He composed many devotional songs which were very 
fine, easy and sweet to hear. They had had enough effect on the 
masses. 

(3) George Whitefield. George Whitefield was a skilled orator 
and preacher. Like Wesley, he also charmed the audience by his 
oratory, His descriptions used to be so real that tears would come 
out of the eyes of the people. 

3. Preachings of the Methodists. The gist of the preachings 
of the Methodists can be given in the following words :— 

“Do all the good you can , 

In all the ways you can , 

In all the places you can , 

A t all the fibres you can , 

To all the people you can , 

As long as ever you can” 


I. George W. Southgate. Book Two, p. 63. 

1. J.H. Plumb —England in the I8th Centu.y , p. 90. 
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Some of the lines repeated in their prayers are as upder— 

(1) “/ desire to have heaven and hell ever in my eye while I stand 
on this isthmus (or connecting link) of life between two boundless 
oceans" 

(2) "He who governed the world before I was bom shall take 
care of it likewise when / am dead. My part is to improve the present 
moment." 

(3) “Though I am always in haste, I am never in a hurry." 

(4) “Christianity is essentially a social religion, to turn it into 
a solitary religion is to destroy it." 

The preachings of the Methodists can well be imagined from 
the above lines. 

4. Effects of the Methodist Movement. The Methodist Move¬ 
ment had the following effects 

A. Good Effects. 

^ (1) Moral Uplift. This movement uplifted the morals of many 

people. Their bad habits like drinking, gambling, stealing, etc. 
decreased. Ramsay Muir writes in this context— 

“It is almost impossible to exaggerate the Influence that was 
wielded by this unending crusade—the unflagging, inspired appeal to 
men of all types to rise above livelihood and think of life, to consider 
themselves not as drudges but as sons of God. AH the dumb masses 
of the British Commonwealth were stirred and challenged to shake off 
the habit of taking for granted , to change their lines , to fix thetr 
thoughts on things beyond self" 

(2) Reforming the Poor. The Methodists did a lot of work 
among the poor because their condition was very pitiable. It is said 
that many poor people lived in such dark and dingy rooms where they 
could not move even their bodies. What to talk of facilities, they 
could not get even their bare necessities. They led such a hell of life 
which cannot be described in words. They were also caught in many 
bad habits. The Methodist Movement aroused a new confidence 
among them when they were told that all people were equal before 
God, however rich or poor they might be. A sense of content was 
discernible in them although they were in misery. Historians Warner 
4 and Martin remark ,“These indefatigable men have perseveringly taught, 
gradually reclaimed and at length completely reformed, a large body of 
men, who, without their exertion, would still have been immersed In the 
deepest spiritual darkness and the grossest moral turpitude." 
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Similarly Vidya Dhar Mahajan writes —“Drunkenness on the 
two-pence-a^pint gin which was demoralising the whole working class ; 
widespread sexual immorality ; the awful brutality of “sports of cock 
fighting and bull baiting,*' and the mad gambling which went with them , 
the dirt, the neglect of children and homes ; these things and another 
score of other evils crashed down before the floods. All over the country 
vast masses of the poor were redeemed from a state of hopelessness 
and turned into decent citizens as John Wesley took the message of 
his faith to them.” 

(3) Gave Incentive to reform the Society. The Methodist Move¬ 
ment gave rise to the feelings of hatredness against harshness, cruelty 
and atrocities, and many reformists began to make hectic efforts to 
eradicate them from England Burke pleaded for making laws less 
cruel ; Howard worked for the reforms in jails ; Hanah More tried 
to improve the lot of the farm labourers; Robert B,Tikes began to work 
for educating the poor children and adults through Sunday Schools ; 
and Macaulay made efforts to put an end to traffic in slaves. Many 
schools, hospitals, churches and food-stores were built in almost no 
time under the influence of the Methodist Movement. 

(4) Birt of Evangelical Movement. The Methodist Movement 
took the form of the Evangelical Movement in the 19th century. 
This movement laid stress on good deeds. They believed that man had 
to undergo the tortures of hell or happiness of paradise according to 
his deeds. Every person should live a dutiful, humble and industrious 
life so that he may enjoy the happiness of paradise after death. This 
concept of paradise and hell made the English traders known 
throughout the world for their truthfulness and honesty. It is clear 
from the following words of Ensor— 

“// one asks how nineteenth century Englishmen earned the 
reputation of being the most honest in the world (a very real factor in 
the 19th century primacy of English trade), the answer is because hell 
and heaven seemed as certain to them as tomorrow's rise , and the 
last judgment as real as week's balance sheet. This keen sense of moral 
account has much to do with the succes of self-government in the 
political sphere " 

The prominent preacher of this faith was C.H. Spurgeon 
(1834—92). About his ideas a historian writes — 

“His view was that salvation by grace must lead to good living. 
Faith and works would result in good and holy lives and holy lives would 
bring their own rewards both in the next world and this world.*' 1 

(5) Foundation of the New Sect. John Wesley did not want to 
found a new religion. Rather, he wanted to be connected with the 


1. V.D. Mahajan, England since 1688 , p. 234. 
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Church of England. But the people of the Church of England went 
on drifting against him. Thus the Methodists were believed to belong 
to a new sect. At the time of John Wesley’s death in 1791 A.D. this 
sect had 76,000 followers and 300 preachers while at present this sect 
has 60,000 ministers, 90,000 preachers and more than 3,00,00.000 
followers 

(6) Reform in the Church of England . Seeing the enthusiasm, 
courage and devotion of the Methodists, the bishops of the C hurch 
of England became their staunch opponents because they p osed a 
threat to their existence. It is said that in the City of Birmingham 
the followers of the Church and the people enticed by them entered 
the houses of all the Methodists and smashed their windows, glasses, 
tables, chairs, doors, beds, etc At a place the meb shouted for 
a preacher— “AT/// him”, * Hang him on a tree ", “ Drown him". But 
because of the fearlessness, true devotion and tolerance of these 
people, the followers and bishops of the Church of England began to 
change their mind. Historian Southgate writes in this context- 

' The Methodist Movement had its effect within as well as outside 
the Church of England . The revival of religion brought about by John 
Wesley touched the clergy , and in the eighteenth century the stagnation 
and dullness which characterised the church under the first two 
Georges gave place to renewed spiritual activity." 1 2 3 

According to Warner and Marlin— 

"It is the imperishable glory of John Wesley that he restored 
Christianity , as has been said, to its place as living force in the personal 
creed of men and in the life of the nation 

. Bad Effects But there were some bad effects of the 

Methodist Movement also. 

(1) Dull Life. The Methodists were against all kinds of 
entertainment except music. According to E M. Wrong -"They 
condemned explicitly all dancing and theatres , implicitly all arts 
except music ; and though they did some: hing for elementary education 
as regards humanistic studies and higher learning , they were more an 
obstacle than a help."* 

These people would brand even playing by children as impro¬ 
per. In John Wesley's own words—' "We have no play-day , the 
school being taught everyday but Sunuay , neither do we allow any time 
for play on any day ; he that plays when he is child will play when 
he is a man" 

1. George W. Southgate, Book Two, p. 64. 

2. Warner and Martin — The New Groundwork of British History, p. 498. 

3. E.M. Wrong — History of England, 1688—1815 A.D., p. 106. 
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V.D. Mahajan also remarks in this context— 

“. that the Methodists were responsible for transforming the 

merry England of the 18th century into the joyless England of the 
Victorian period. 1 2 ' 1 

(2) Based on Fear. The sect of John Wesley was based on 
fear. He would go to the extent of saying that he who would not 
have faith in his message will have to bear its consequences. 
According to J.H. Plumb —“Unfortunately, Methodism appealed to 
other , less socially valuable , sides of human nature. There was nothing 
intellectual about Methodist; the rational attitude , the most fashion¬ 
able attitude of the day. was absolutely absent. Wesley believed in 
witches in the corporeal existence of the Devil , and impossession by 
devils. He made decisions by opening his Bible at random and obeying 
whatever command he might discover from the first words which met 
his eye. Wesley's superstitions were those of his uneducated audiences. 
He produced a little book on Physics which was on sale at meeting 
houses. It is an absurd fantastic compilation of uncritical folk-lore. 
The leaves of the celandine is to be placed under the foot as a cure for 
jaundice and three pounds of quick-silver swallowed ounce by ounce 

will untwist a gut . there was an anti-intellectual philistine quality 

which attracted the dispossessed but was dangerous for society." 1 

Barring some defects as enumerated above, the Methodist Move¬ 
ment produced such effects that many social reforms were carried out 
in the 19th century and the society of the 19th century became more 
civilised, lesser inclined towards crime and lesser caught in bad habits 
than that of the 18th century. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Reason’: which caused the Methodist Movement. (1) Bad Social Condi¬ 
tions. (2) Fvils in the Church of England. 

2. Lending Organisers of the Methodist Movement. (1) John Wesley, th© 
chief organiser. (2) Charles Wesley, a poet who wrote sweet devotional songs. 
(3) George Whitcfield, an effective orator and preacher. 

3 Preaching. Do good unto others in every way, at every place, at every 

time. 

4. Good Effects. (1) Moral uplift. (2) Emancipation of the Poor. (3) 
Incentive to Social Reforms. (4) Birth of Evangelical Movement. (5) Founda¬ 
tion of a New Sect. (6) Reform in the Church of England. 

5. Bad Effects. (1) Dull life due to its opposition to games, dances and 

theatre. (2) Based on fear. 


1. V.D. Mahajan —England Since 1688 A.D ., p. 178. 

2. J.H. Plumb —England in the 18th Century , pp. 95-97. 
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University and Other Important Questions 

1. What measurers were adopted in the 19th century to im¬ 
prove the condition of the working classes with special reference to 
the Factory Acts ? 

2. Trace the origin and development of Trade Union in. 
England during the 19th century. 

(PU.. 1942, 43, 63; Pb. M.A. 1959; 

Agra B A. 1966; Raj. M.A. 1964; Vikram M.A. 1964) 

3. Make a careful summary of the special. Factory Acts 

passed in the 19th century. (Pb. M.A. 1964) 

4. Critically narrate the causes that led to the growth of Trade 

Unionism in England in the 19th century. (Agra M.A. 1965) 

5. Analyse carefully the main provisions of the Poor Law Act 
of 1834 A.D. and point out clearly its good and bad features. 

(Agra M.A. 1956) 

6 . Give an account of the Methodist Movement in England 

in the 18th century and examine its effects on the conditions of the 
common people during this period. (P.U. 1940, 56, 57) 

7. “The nineteenth century was a period of great social and 
economic advancement in England.” Discuss with special reference 
to factory legislation and Trade Union movement. 

(Pb. B.A. 1970) 

8 . Trace the development of Trade Union movement in 
England in the 19th and early 20th centuries (Pb. M.A. 1970) 

9. Give a brief account of the social progress in England in 

the 19th century. (Pb. B.A. 1971) 

10. Examine the chief measures by which the condition of 
the working class in Britain was improved during the 19th century. 

(Pb. B.A. 1972; GN U. 1974) 

11. Trace briefly the history of Trade Union movement in 

England in the nineteenth century. (Pb. B.A. 1973) 

12. Give an account of the social and industrial legislation 

passed in Britain during the 19th century. (K.U. 1973) 

13. Examine the movement towards social legislation between 

1830 and 1850 A.D. (Pb. M.A. 1974) 

14. Write a brief note on the development of Trade Union 
Movement from 1868 A.D. to the close of the 19th century 

(Pb. M.A. 1974) 
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History of Education in England 

Q. Give a brief history of the growth of Education in England fn 
the 19th Century. 

Ans. The state of education in England before the 19th 
century was very bad. It is clear from the following words of Warner 
and Martin — 

•*. but in England and Wales the ignorance of the people 

was as appalling as the conditions under which many of them used to 
live and work. The commission of 1840—already alluded to—found 
people who had never heard of London or of America , of Jesus Christ 
or of God except in an oath, and it is reckoned that, oj the boys , and n 

girls of thirteen and fourteen years old, half could not read and nearly 
three-quarters could not write " 1 . 

Education was either in the hands of the Church or it was in the 
hands of the private persons or societies. Only a very small number of 
children could get education. The little education that was imparted^ 
was only confined to cities. The villages were almost devoid oi 
education The Government of t c day was under complete influ¬ 
ence of the ideas of Adam Smith. Hence they thought it improper 
to interfere in any sphere of public life. A few people and the 
Church could not'expand the scope of education The Government 
did not want to come forward due to its policy of non-interference, 
so it was but natural for education to remain confined to certain 
classes of society. But after the French Revolution, when an era of 
reforms commenced, the Government could not turn a blind eye on 
education Consequently, the following steps were taken m the 19th 
century for the expansion of education 

I. Education Act of 1833 A.D There were four types of 
schools before 1833 A.D. : — 

(1) Dame Schools. Many old men and women had opened 
such schools for young children where a Weekly Fee of 4 d. to 9 d. 

1 . Warner and Martin —The New Groundwork of British His'ory, p. 97. 
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was charged. Such schools for older children were known as 
Common Day Schools'. These schools were run as their owners 
wished. They had no proper courses, no cleanliness and no rules. 


(2) Schools run by Societies These schools were also known 
as Monitor Schools'. Such schools often had only one room for all 
the classes and only one teacher. The teacher would teach some¬ 
thing to some clever students or Monitors and they would further 
pass it on to their classmates as they had understood it These 
schools were run by societies and reading, writing, Arithmetic 
Geography, General Knowledge and the Bible were taught in such 
schools. 


(3) Sunday Schools. These schools used to open only on 
Sundays. Education was free in them. The children were taught 
some work along with reading and writing in these schools. 

(4) Grammar Schools. These schools were meant for the 
children of the rich. Some of theseschoo Is imparted good education 
and were known far and wide. 


Some people were of the view that if education was imparted 
to the poor, they would become aware of their lot and would hate 
their lives as well as their misfortunes. On the other hand there 
were some other people like Andrew Ure, Sharpe and Earl Stanhope 
who laid a lot of stress on education Andrew Ure was of the opinion 
that— '"The uneducated state of the lower order is the Mark den of in¬ 
cendiarism and misrule , which, if not cleared out , will give birth ere 
long to disastrous eruptions in every other province." 

Earl Stanhope said “7%e superiority of workmen with some educa - 
tlon over those who had none , must be sensibly felt by all the great 
manufacturers in the country." 6 

Sharpe was of the view that "Education inculcates some indelible 
habits in a man such as habit of tolerance and habit of due respect to 
the seniors." 

The government, for the first time in 1833 A.D. felt, that educa¬ 
tion was one of their responsibilities and paid £ 20 000 00 to the 
Anglican National Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the propagation of education. 

2. Committee of the Privy Council of Education. The matter 
was for the first time raised in the House of Lords in 1837 A.D. that 
very little hted was paid to education in England as compared to 
other countries. So a Committee of the Privy Council of Education 
was set up in 1837 A.D As per its suggestions the British Govern¬ 
ment increased the aid to different societies from £ 20,000 to 
£ 30,000. This grant went on increasing. This amount was raised to 
£ 1,00,000 in 1847 A.D. and to £ 1,25,000 in 1850 A.D. 

3. New Castle Commission of 1828 A D. To impart good 
and cheap education to all classes of the society a Commission wa s 
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appointed in I 858 A.D. under the Duke of New Castle The Com¬ 
mission brought forward the drawbacks of the Primary Education 
in its report and reported that only 10% of the school-going children 
could read, write and solve a few questions of Arithmetic, the 
remaining 90% were as ignored as ever. It was therefore suggested 
that the grant-in-aid to different schools be based on their achievements. 
The schools should get aid in proportion to the students they had 
made able to read, write and solve the sums. According to 4 Lowe's 
Education Code' the economic aid was decided on this basis for the 
next 30 years. One-third of the aid was earmarked for attendance 
and the remaining 2/3 for efficiency in reading, writing and 
Arithmetic. 

4. Forster's Education Act, 1870 A.D. After the Reform Act 
of 1867 A.D, all the labourers and artisans living in cities were given 
the right to vote. Therefore it began to be felt necessary ihat 
arrangements should be made for the education of their children too 
because it is only education which develops the reasoning power and 
one becomes able to elect able and fit persons for the House of Com¬ 
mons. Election by uneducated persons cannot be called neutral because 
they can* be influenced by bribes and other types of incentives. Such a 
state of affairs could be very dangerous for democracy. So. Forster’s 
Education Act was passed in 1870 A.D. According to this Act, the 
country was divided into. School Districts. In the Districts in which 
there was not enough arrangement for education, School Boards were 
set-up. It was the duty of these Boards to procure places for schools, 
to build structures for them and to increase the attendance in such 
schools where it was not sufficient. Arrangements were made fort.e 
education of all children between 5 and 12 years of age in these 
schools But education in these schools was not free. 1/3 of the 
expenses were to be met by the Government through grants-in-aid, 
a nothcr 1/3 was to be met by local taxation which the Boards 
could impose and the remaining 1/3 was to be collected as fees. # 

Although the School Boards were to provide education to all 
the children as Robert Love himself once said —"We should educate 
our masters’'. Yet even up to 1876 A.D. it was not compulsory for 
everyone to send his children to school. 

The following provisions were, however, specifically made for 
the expansion of education in this Act : — 

(1) The schools of the Boards could impart religious education 
but without laying any stress on any particular church or sect. 

(2) The church schools which wanted to impart religious educa¬ 
tion according to their own sect could get economic aid from the 
Government but they could not get any share of the local taxes. 

(3) All were taught readiog and writing with the aim that all 
people might attain proficiency in their trade, they should make the 
best use of their leisure and should perform their duties towards 
their families in the best possible way. 
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5. Sandon's Act of 1876 A.D. According to the Sandon’s 
Act of 1876 A.D. nobody could employ children between the age of 
10 and 13 years unless they had the knowledge of three R’s. It was 
declared as the duty of every father to send his children between 5 
and 1 0 years of age to the school. 

A New Education Code was enacted in 1887 A.D. which made 
the knowledge of three R’s compulsory for all fhe children while the 
reading of History, Geography, Science, English and Music was made 
optional. Needle work was made compulsory for girls. 

According to Mundella Act of 1888 A.D. it was made compul¬ 
sory for different institutions under the School Boards to make 
arrangements for all children of school-going age so that they 
could get education. 2 3 4 * * 7 

6. The Free Education Act of 1891 A.D. For all-out expansion 
of the education it was necessary that it should be made free as 
well as compulsory. So far as the question of making education com¬ 
pulsory was concerned, there was none to object but there were 
many who were against making it free. They were of the view that 
free education would make parents indifferent towards their duties 
concerning their children. But despite opposition the Free Education 
Act was passed in 1891 A D. 

7. Balfour’s Education Act of 1902 A D It was being felt for 
some time that the standard of education should be raised so that 
when a student came out of an educational institution at the age of 
thirteen, he might have sufficient knowledge. Besides, it was also 
felt necessary that technical education should be imparted so 
that after going out of a school, a student should be able to adopt 
some profession. 

With these aims in view an Education Act was passed in 
1902 A.D. with the main co-operation of Balfour The following 
were the main provisions of the Education Act of 1902 A.D. 

(1) It was proposed that School Boards should be dissolved 
and instead County Councils for counties and Borough Councils 
for Boroughs should be formed. 

(2) These Councils were to arrange for Secondary Education 
besides Primary Education. 

(3) These Councils were also charged with the duty of opening 
Mechanical Institutes and Polytechnics for imparting technical 
education. 

(4) It was also made the duty of these Councils to pay to the 

teachers. 

8. Efforts made after 1902 A.D. Many Acts were passed even 
after 1902 A.D. to bring about many reforms in education. 

(1) According to the Education Act of 1918 , the school leaving 
age was raised to 14 years which was further raised to 15 years by 
the Act of 1936 A.D. 
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(2) The committees set up in 1926 A.D. and 1930 A.D. under 
Sir Henry Hadow suggested that every child above 11 years of age 
should either get education in a Grammar School or technical 
education should be made a part of his studies. 

(3) According to the Education Act of l 944 A D.. cducatton 
was split into three categories ie. (/) Primary (it) Middle and 
(ii 7) Higher. 

No fees should be charged from students between 5 and 11 years 
of aee. The County and Borough Councils were also asked to make 
arrangements for free education from Pre-Primary to Secondary 
stage i e. from 2 to 18 years of age. 

According to the same Education Act of 1944 A D., the Board 
of Education was dissolved and Ministry of Education was set-up. 
Its purpose was to make proper arrangements for education based 
on national policy for the people of England and Wales 

Thus, because of the above steps literary, scientific and indus¬ 
trial as well as agricultural education began to be unparted to all 
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to get higher education. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 
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to Educalionjsooel^^ CoMf// gf Recommended regular 

increasCjin^grams^ Commissio „_ , 8SS A D . Grams propor.ionate to results began 
,0 be 9"f* ForsUr . s Edllcalion AC. 1870 A.D. Establishment of School Boards 
wi,h I« made it compulsory to send children of 
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8 Efforts thereafter. II ) School leaving age was raided to M an in 
iqio A 0 aT fd to IS years in 1936 A D (2) According lo Hadow Committees of 
1926 and 1930 A.D. ii was fell that children above H should be either educated 
In Grammar Schools or given Technical Education. (3) Establishment of jhj 
of Education 4^1944; Arrangements for Primary. Secondary and Higher 

Education. 

University and other Important Questions 
1. Give a brief account of the growth and history of popular 
Education in England during the 19th ceniury. 

2 Recount the changes which were made in J* c he /J 7 n 
Education between 1886 and 1914 A.D. (Pb. M.A. 1971) 
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The Free Trade Policy 

Q. Briefly account for and trace the growth of the Free Trade 
Movement in England. Why did England abandon it later on ? 

(Pb. B. A . 1963 ; Pb. M A. 1956) 

Ans. The policy of Mercantilism was followed in England 
before the 18th century. It was believed under this policy that the 
prosperity of the country lay in putting an end to the trade of otfcere. 
Therefore, more and more stress was laid on hampering others* trade. 
It was in accordance with this policy that Navigatiou Acts, Trade Acts, 
Com Acts were passed in England from time to lime. According to 
the Navigation Acts of 1651 and 1660 A.D. the British colonies could 
export their goods only to England. Similarly, they could import goods 
only from England. These goods could be carried only by British 
ships. As per the Corn Laws passed in 1815 A D. foodgrains could 
not be imported into England as long as their prices remained below 
80 shillings a quarter. Prior to that'heavy taxes were charged on the 
import of foodgrains. According to the Trade Acts, the British 
colonies could import finished goods only from England and could 
export their raw material only to England. Besides this, they were not 
to produce such things for which industries were there in England. 
Thus England was proud of increasing her colonies and putting in an 
end to the trade of others. This policy increased the sale of goods 
manufactured in England as she had not to compete with any 
other country. That is why some people termed it as the 'Protectionist 
Policy * which saved English goods from any competition with those of 
other countries. 

1. Efforts made in the Direction of adopting the Policy of Free 
Trade—But gradually, England gave up the * Protectionist Policy * or 
Policy of Mercantilism and adopted the Policy of Free Trade, But many 
persons as well as circumstances contributed towards this end. 

(1) Laissez Faire Theory of Adam Smith —Professor Adam Smith 
of the Glasgow University wrote a book entitled ‘ Enquiry into the Causes 
and Wealth of Nations' in which he propounded the Theory of Laissez 
Faire. He strongly opposed ‘ Mercantilism * and recommended the 
Policy of Free Trade. That is why this book by Adam Smith is called 
the 'Bible of Free Trade.' 

According to him no Government should interfere in the sphere of 
trade. Historian Southgate, writing in favour of the policy of Free 
Trade . or 4 Laissez Faire' gives th^ following description : — 

'■The polity of'Laissez Faire' consists of leaving things alone , of 
undertaking the minimum amount of government interference in the 
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affairs of tbe nations . National defence is a matter in which all 

governments are interested; no ruler can afford to retard with indiffer¬ 
ence the defence of his territory from an external attack. Likewise the 
maintenance of order within the state and the settlement of disputes 
between citizens are matters to which a government cannot be indifferent. 
On the other hand a government in modern times would hardly think of 
dictating to its subjects the cut and colour and material of their clothes 

the time of their meals . or the hour of their rising and retiring . Shall 

trade be regulated or shall it be free i.e. unregulated ?. It might almost 

be said that the test by which a government in the eighteenth century was 
judged was not "-flow well has it ruled ?” But “How much has it ruled ?” 
and the smaller the extent of its interference in public affairs the more 
satisfactory it was felt to be ** 

(2) American War of Independence -The supporters of this theory 
used to say that the American colonies had revolted against the 
British Rule because of the Navigation Acts and such other restrictions 
imposed on trade and consequently 13 American colonies were lost by 
England. Because of the restrictions imposed on trade, the people of 
the colonies thought that England was exploiting them economically 
and considered them such milch cows who were fed on their own expense 
but all of their milk went to England. Although the Navigation Acts 
were in force since 1651 A D. but the colonies, had not opposed them 
strongly because they were never enforced strictly. But when George 
III ascended the throne in 1760 A.D., he began to get these acts 
enforced strictly This made the people of the colonies rise against 
the English and the matter went to such an extent that they thought thai 
their salvation lay only in the expulsion of the British from their 
country (i.e. America). 

(3) Efforts of Pitt , the Younger— Pitt, the Younger was very much 
influenced by the ideology of Adam Smith. It had become clear to him 
that heavy custom duties on the import of so raanv things due to the 
theory of Mercantilism were useful neither for the “Public Revenue'* nor 
forthe people. The state suffered a loss because the big smugglers used tc 
smuggle goods in various ways. Thus they saved custom duties on the 
one hand and sold cheaper goods at a premium to' the people. A fine 
description of smuggling is given be Mowat in the following words : — 

“The custom duties on spirits, wines , tobacco and many other 
commodities were so high that enormous profits could be made by any 
importer who could evade the duties. In all the ports round the coast 
there were men who went out to sea in swift little schooners or sloops 
on dark nights, met so m 2 Prench or Dutch boat , slipped their illicit 
kegs on bales, and then ran for some lonely creeks. There were regular 
agents in the large towns who received these illegal goods and disposed of 
them in the way of ordinary trade. There was somethiug romantic about 
smuggling ; the beautiful cliffs, and caves of Cornwall, the wild coasts of 
West of Scotland, provided endless opportunities... Moreover the smugglers 
were a brutal class of people. In lonely districts they made a veritable 
reign of terror ; and horribly ill-treated everyone who would not help 
them 
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Due to these reasons Pitt’s faith on the ‘Theory of Mercantilism? 
•was thoroughly shaken It was believed that imposition of 

restrictions on imports and to have more exports was necessary for the 
prosperity of a nation. But Pitt became a supporter of the 
'Theory of Laissez Faire' of Adam Smith and thought that increase of 
trade was useful both for the seller and the buyer. He came to believe 
that interests of the selling as well as buying countries were not opposed 
but complementry to each other. Therefore, if restrictions were 
removed from the goods exchanged between various countries, it would 
be beneficial for all of them. But had Pitt removed restriction 
altogether, people would have perhaps revolted against him, hence, 
be moved cautiously and took only the following steps 

(i) He reduced a tax on tea from 19% to 12J% in 1784. A.D. 

(ii) He entered into a Reciprocity Treaty with France according 
to which very little custom duties were imposed on the import of wine 
and silk from France and France did the same in case of import of 
cotton and woollen cloth and iron goods from England. 

(///) He entered into a similar treaty with Ireland also, but he could 
not implement it because of the opposition of the English merchant* 
^ there. 

(4) Efforts of Huskisson —Huskisson was the President of the 
Board of Trade during the Prime-Ministership of Liverpool. He was 
very much in favour of the policy of 'Laissez Faire .’ Therefore, he tried 
to carry further the steps taken by Walpole and Pitt the Youoger. 
Huskinon was of the view — 

“National prosperity would be most effectively promoted by an 
unrestrained competition not only between the capital and the industry of 
the different chsses in the same country but also by extending that 
competition as much as possible to all other countries. 

As a matter of fact he moved very cautiously in the direction of 
Laissez Faire. He followed the middle path between the Theory of 
Laissez Faire and the Protectionist policy so that custom duties could 
be reduced on the foreign goods and at the same time protection was 
given to the British industrialists. Explaining his policy, he himself 
said — 

“Let the state have the tax which is now the reward of the smuggler 
and let the consumer have the better and the cheaper article , without the 
painful consciousness that he is consulting his own convenience at the expense 
of daily violating the laws of his own country .” 

Because of above policy of Huskisson Mirriot says —“Huskisson 
was a tariff reformer , not a tariff abolitionist ” While the British 
- industrialists got protection, smuggling was also reduced a lot. He took 

the following important steps towards the policy of 'Laissez Faire' : — 

(i) Amendment in the Navigation Acts —According to Navigation 
Acts only British ships could be used to import goods into England 
and to trade with Asia, Africa and America. The commander o. these 
ships could only be an Englishman or 2/3 of the navigators were to 
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be English. But Huskinon got ' Reciprocity of Duties Bill’ passed in. 
1823 A.D., according to which ail such countries were allowed to have 
trade with Britain in their own ships who were willing to accord such, 
facilities to the British ships also in their own areas. 

(») Reduction in the Taxes-Uc reduced the tax on cotton goods- 
to 10% from 45% to 75%. He also reduced the tax on Linen to 25% 
from 49% to 180% and brought tax on silk and foreign gloves to 
30%. Similarly, he encouraged trade and industry in the country 
by reducing the tax on different materials. 

(1/7) Amendment of the Corn Lows—Corn Laws were amended 
due to efforts of Husktsson. According to his famous ‘Theory of 
Soliding Scale', import duties on imported grains could be increased 
or decreased in proportion to an increase or decrease in prices in the 
country. According to this theory, no grains could be imported as 
long as their prices in the country were 64 shilling a quarter. But when 
there was an increase in the price of food grains, more grains could be 
imported and in that-case import duties were decreased. Thus in case 
of a shortage of grains in England they used to be imporied and 
restrictions imposed in that case were slackened. 

(5) Efforts of Cobden and Bright- Cobden was an industrialist, 
of Manchester while Bright was an industrialist from Rochdale Both > 
favoured the Policy of Laissez Faire for the promotion of trade and 
industry in the country. Bright used to say -"Let each country pro¬ 
duce what it best can. We will supply the world with manufactured goods. 
they will send us food'* 

The following words of Cobden also explain as to what exient he 
was in favour of the ‘Policy of Free Trade'— 

“Commerce is the grand panacea which, like a beneficent medical 
discovery , will serve to inoculate with the healthy and saving taste for 
civilization, all the nations of the world. Not a bale of merchandise 
leaves our shores, but it bears the seeds of intelligence and fruitful thought 
to the members of some less enlightened community ; not a merchant visits 
our seats of manufacturing indurtry, but he returns to his own country 
the missionary of freedom, peace add good government—while our steam 
boais that visit every port of Europe, and our miraculous , railcards that are 
the talk of all nations, are the advertisement and vouchers for the value of 
our enlightened institutions 

Both of them formed an Anti-Corn Law League in 1838 A. D., 
and moulded the public opinion on their side through lectures, meetings 
apd processions. The League got a strong support from industria¬ 
lists and people of the middle class. It is said that only in one mee¬ 
ting, within two hours, a sum of £60^0 was collected as a fund in 1845 
A D. Thus as a result of the effort made by Cobden and Bright L* 
the movement to adopt the Policy of Laissez Faire ’ became very 
popular. 

(6) Efforts of Sir Robert Peel- When Sir Robert Peel became 
the Prime Minister for the second time, in 1841 A.D., despite being 
a Conservative, he favoured Free Trade and took the following steps 
so that the trade and industry of England might flourish 1 
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v (0 Reduction in Taxes —He reduced taxes on 750 out of 1200 
' commodities and completely abolished duties on about 430 raw mater¬ 
ials out of 813. Some of these things were cotton, silk, wool, glass, etc. 
He declared that duties on other raw-materials were not to exceed 5%. 
He also laid down that duties on partly manufactured goods were 
not to exceed 12%, while on fully manufactured goods they were not 
to exceed 20%. 

00 Repeal of the Corn Ijiws —Despite a strong opposition from his 
own Partymen and without caring for his own Prime Ministership he 
repealed the Corn Laws in 1846 A.D. because people were starving 
to death due to the scarcity and high prices of food grains as i 
result of fhese laws. They hampered the progress of trade and industry 
in the country too. Now with the repeal of the Corn Laws there were 
no restrictions on the import of foodgrains. 

„ . ( 7 \ Efforts of John Russell-Lord John Russell served as the 
Pr ime Minister of England from 1845 to 1851 A.D. He made the 
following efforts to further the cause of the Free Trade— 

a V) *eP e al of the Navigation Acts— He repealed the Navigation 
Acts in 1849 A.D. and consequently ships belonging to any country 
could come into English ports for the purpose of trade. This was 
an important step towards Free Trade because it increased the 
imports and exports of England to a great extent. 

^ 00 Reduction in the Octroi Duty on Sugar-John Russell reduced 

the Octroi Duty on sugar from 21 s. per cwt (Hundredweight) to 
14 s. per cwt. 

(8) Efforts of Gladstone —Gladstone was a follower of Peel. He 
became the Chancellor of Exchequer in the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen 
in 1852 A.D. He completed the work undertaken in the direction of 
Policy of Laissez Faire' by Peel, in his budgets of 1853 and 1860 A.D. 

I nat is why Lord Morley has remarked “Gladstone raised finance to 
the high level it deserved and proved himief a worthy disciple of the 
great financier Pee! r J 

He removed duties from 123 articles in his Budget of 1853 A.D. 
He entered into a trade treaty with France in 1850 A.D. and removed 
autie> trom 36 more articles. Now duties remained levied only on 
articles including wine, tea, etc. He retained duties on these 
articles simply with the revenue point of view. 

Thus by 1860 A.D. England had come on the path of the Laissez 
raire and restrictions on trade were reduced to almost nil. 

f , 2 - Results Of the Policy of Free Trade—Because of the policy 
oi the Laissez Paire the trade and industry of England made a rapid 
?K°^ r k SS ’ ^ ls lruc l ^ at England had such a soil as well as climate 
, that she cannot have good and cheap raw materials for her industry. 
But because of the coal, iron, electricity and shipping faculties she 
could produce quality goods at cheaper costs. After the lifting of 
restrictions on trade, English industrialists began to import raw 
materials of better quality at cheaper rates easily and consequently she 
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could export high quality finished goods at comparatively cheaper 
prices to all the countries of the world. The English goods were cheap 
and of good quality. Therefore, they captured markets all the world 
over. Consequently England became an important trade centre of the 
world. This resulted in our exteaordinary increase in the income of the 
English people and the country became prosperous. 

3. Reasons for abandoning the Policy of Free Trade later on— 
The reaction that followed in other countries due to the extra-ordinary 
rise of the trade and industry of England because of the Policy of 
Free Trade. Trade, Various reasons forced England to abandon her 
Policy of Free Trade. The following were the main reasons which 
forced England to abondonthis policy :— 

(1) Adoption of the Protectionist Policy by other Countries —The 
Industrial Revolution resulted in the establishment of industries 
at a large scale in other countries too. Under such conditions their 
governments thought it proper to safeguard their products from foreign 
competition. Hence they adopted tne Protectionist Policy and began to 
collect heavy import duties on foreign goods. So England also had 
to impose import duties on the goods of other countries. 

(2) Competition with other Countries— As a result of the 
Industrial Revolution, other countries also began to produce 
commodities at a large scale. As the English goods bad to compete 
with them so the British manufacturers had to keep the prices of' J 
their commodities comparatively low. This resulted in a lesser profit 
to the traders and industrials of England. Therefore, as a counter move 
the foreign goods also began to be subjected to import duty. 

(3) Depression after the First World War—A Tariff Reform 
Committee was appointed in England in 1900 A. D. which recommen¬ 
ded the abandoning of the Free Trade Policy and the adoption 
of the Protectionist Policy. In 1903 A. D. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain , 
who was a promiment member of the cabient laid stress cn the 
adoption of bis 'Imperial Preference Policy*. According to this policy 
he wanted that custom duties should be charged on the import of 
every manufactured goods and to protect English agriculture, even 
the import of wheat should be taxed. He also proposed that either 
customs duty should he charged or very little customs duty 
should be charged on imports from the colonies. But no action 
however, could be taken on these proposals because the First 
World War soon broke out. But the heavy depression that followed 
the First World War necessitated the adoption of the Protectionist Policy. 

So protective duties were levied on certain articles in 1921 A. D. 

When Baldwin took ever as the Prime Minister in 1923 A. D. he 
wished to adopt the policy of Chamberlain provided people favoured 
U. But in the general elections, the protagonists of the Policy of Free 
Trade (i. e. The Labour and the Liberal Parties) got a majority cr“ 
votes which clearly meant that public opinion was still in favour of 
the polioy of Free Trade. But when sometime later, Baldv/in became 
the Prime Minister, for the second time, he imposed customs duty on 
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industneT ° f commodities to S ive P rot ection to England’s major 

But when these half-hearted efforts did not prove useful enoueh 
for the prosperity of England, the National Government formed in 
October 1931 A.D. almost abandoned the Policy of Free Trade 
and imposed taxes on the import of many items. In the Imperial 
Economic Conference of Ottwa in 1932 A. D. it was decided that 
the imports from colonies as well as from commonwealth countries 
should be subjected to lesser duties than that on the imports from 
other places. 

Thus England had abandoned the Policy of Free Trade 
by 1932 A.D. and she has b en following the Protectionist Policy 
to this date due to the prevailing international conditions. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

^ Eff0rtS SF dc , r ° T *? opt f 5 e PoUcy of Frce T r*de-(1) Theory of Adam Smiih, 
American War of Independence, (3) Efforts of Huskisson, (4) Efforts of 
Pitt the ^ ounger, (5) Efforts of Cobden and Bright, (6) Efforts of Sir Robert 
Peel (7) Efforts of John Russel, (8) Efforts of Gladstone 

ind«*try R in'England! P ° UCy ° f Trade - Extra -° rdinar y P r0 S r «* of trade and 

3. Reasons of abondoning the Policy of Free Trade later oo-<l) Adoption of the 
Protectronist Policy by other countries, (2) Competion with other countrfo, 
(3) Depression after the First World War. 


University and other Important Questions 

1. Trace the growth of fret trade movement in Britain with 
special reference to the contributions to it of Huskisson and Gladstone. 

. . ( Pb . M. A. 1956) 

2. How was the policy of free trade extended during the regime 

of Sir Robert Peel ? (/>. (/. 1966) 

3. Trace the progress of the free trade movement in Britain down 
to 1840. 


4. How and why Great Britain became a Free Trade Country in 
the 19th century and then later on abandoned it ? 


(P. U. 1935, 41, 52, 53) 

5. Examine the progress by which England became a Free Trade 
counlr y. (Pb. M.A. 1970) 



Disraeli and Gladstone 

A new era commenced in the political field of England after 
the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 A.D. This era saw many 
important administrative reforms. Two great leaders of this era 
were undoubtedly Dirsaeli and Gladstone, who had constantly been 
contesting for the Prime Ministership If one of them got this post 
at one time, the other got it at the other. 

Q. 1. Give a short account of Disraeli’s Home Polity. 

( Delhi B. A. 1967, 72) 

Discuss Beojamin Disraeli as a reformer. 

Or 

Explain the new Toryism of Disraeli with particolar reference 
fc*bis record as a Prime Minister. 

Ads. Disraeli is counted among the most important politicans of the 
19th century. There was hardly any politician who could infuse in 
the people as much enthusiasm, courage and activeness as Disraeli, 
could do. According to Vidya Dhar Mahajao — 

“No other statesman touched the imagination of English men so 
much as he did. With a lighter touch , Disraeli was able to kindle 
the spirit , the fire and the zeal of his countrymen. He was not only 
laughed at and laughed with but also admired by (he people . M1 

1. Early life of Disraeli—Disraeli was born in a Jewish family 
w> December 21, 1804 A. D. His father, Issac Disraeli, was himself 
a renowned man of literature and his book ‘ Curiosities of Literature 9 
is read with interest even today. He could not get good education 
as Gladstone could, but due to his sharp and keen wit he had 
attained a good knowledge. He took keen interest in Fench and Latin 
literature. He had special interest in History. He often did self-study 
and used to meditate over whitever he read. As Mowat says— 

“He was essentially a youth who educated himself and who 
never ceased to read , to reflect , and to observe ; and all through life 
he was distinguished for felicitous references , pithy reflections , brilli¬ 
ant phrases the result of a well stored mind burning to express 

itselfr x 

At the age of seventeen he got a chance to work in a 
firm of Solicitors in old Jewry 9 , but he had no interst in the practice 
of law. He had a deep love for literature. He wrote some novels on 


1. V. D Mahajan,— England since 1688, P. 277. 

2. RB. Mowat, Britain P. 851. 
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rt ., v D 'ILr 5 - ver, J r °. nd of going on journeys. He visited Spain, 
Italy and Phi lipmes during 1828—I8il a D, but was nowhere 

f, A C ° rd n d a w , elc r ome - He wore a strong dress iherefore he was called 
Damne . d Boy' in a Mess in Salta Describing his unique 

ainre somebody has remarked—'‘//e was wearing a black velvet coat 
nneawith satin, purple trousers with a gold band running down the 
mitsidi seam a scarlet waist coat and white gloves with several brilliant 
rings outside them'* 1 

h.i;., He .I Va . S y ery much impressed by the life in Phillipines. He began to 
oeneve that that was that a prosperous country which had given to 
curope its contemporary civilisation. 

ot ,* tnCd f0U J J times t0 bccome a member of the Paliament till 
at last he succeeded to be one in 1837 A. D. at the age of 33. His 
first speech was an utter failure and he was greatly lunghed at by the 

It kTo If beCaU -j he ,nduI g ed himself in self-praise. In this connection 
it has been said--“///j maiden speech was ambitious, accentric and 
bombastic . At this he cut short of his speech and took his seat 
while saying - / will sit down now but , the time will come when you 
win near me His prophecy came true later on when he became a 
very impressive orator Sir Robert Peel s attention was drawn towards 
'him and he began to encourage Disraeli. 

His life took a new turn in 1839 A. D. when he was married 
to a very rich lady Mrs. Wydbara Lewis. He bought an estate with 


1. R B. Mowat, Britain P. 853. 
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the unity of this party. This situation provided “8”"“ £ 
Disreaeli to get a name in politics. Disraeli began t 
Conservative Party in 1848 A. D. and brought a new. hfe^ mto it 
He thought it necessary to enlist the co -o^rat'on * the labour. * 
lass to make his party popular. So by and y g 

zstjusk w/ nsrsfiJtftS'-* 

English Literature. 

He was made the Chancellor of Exchequer in the Ministry ot 
Lord Derhv in 1852 A. D. So long as Lord Palmerston remaind Strong 
from 1855 to 1865 A.D. Disraeli wo.ked as 'eader of the opgion 

nanv But during this period because Palmeston was all in all, D 
got no chance of any'break-through. When Lord. Derby was g«n 
made the Prime Minister in 1866 A. D„ he again madDwaJ. 
the Chancellor of Exchequer. It was manly due to the efforts 
Dirsaeli that the Second Reform Act was passed in 1867 A.D. which 
extended franchise to the urban labour class. 

After the resignation of Lord Derby in 1868 A. D. EgrieU 
was made the Prime Minister for a short period but after a defeat »o 
,bc election he had to resign But his influence went on increasing a 
he was again made the Prime Minister in 18/4 A.D. 

elections were held. The Conservative Party got a thumping majority 
in these elections. As Mowat says— f 

-He was now not merely Prime Minister of England. ™ l ° n ° 1 
the most powerful, most talked of, most popular premiers that had 

bcci i.**^ 

He remained as the Prime Minister of England from 1874 to 
to 1880 A.D. He, however, died in April, 1881 A. D. 

2 New Toryism of Disraeli-Disraeli gave a new programme 
to the Conservative Party in order to make it the most popular parry 
in the country. According to Ramsay Muir Disraeli had the following 

three objectives— 

1. To enhance the prestige of his country by following an 

effective foreign policy. . _ 

2. To make Englishmen proud of their Empire. 

3. To bring about social reforms for political reconstruction. His 
programme is pronounced in the following three words also 

"The Constitution, the Empire and Social Reforms". 

Desraeii was of the view that ‘The palace is not safe when t 


1. R. B. Mowat -Britan P. 856. 
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people living in the cottage are unhappy" He had a doubt in the progess 
of his party without improving the lot of the labour. Therefore, he 
brought forth a new progamme to make the labourers and the poor 
happy and he got many Acts passed for their benefit. 

He believed in safeguarding the Constitution of the country. In 
this respect Disraeli was of the view— 

"The state has become under the ancient and known forms, anew 
and indefinable monster composed of a king without monarchic l stand - 
ards y a Senate without Jemocratical freedom." 

Disraeli had a resolute answer for those who said that th( Conser¬ 
vative Party had no programme. In his own words— 

"If by a programme is meant a plan to despoil churches and plunder 
landlords I admit we have no programme ; if by a programme is meant a 
policy which assails or menaces every institution and every interest , every 
class and every calling in the country , I admit we have no programme ; the 
programme of the Conservative Party is to maintain the constitution of the 
country " 

When the public went against Gladstone during his Prime Minister- 
ship from 1868 to 1874 A. D. —because of his foreign policy, his 
so-called reforms in the field of education, proposed tax on match¬ 
boxes, the Licensing Bill, his mediation in the Franco-German War 
of 1870, the treaty concluded after the Crimean War, his policy towards 
Russia and the compensation paid to America over the question of 
Albama—Disraeli took it as a goiden opportunity to strengthen his 
Conservative Party and the New Toryism. He condemned the Liberal 
Govt, which in the words of Warner and Marten, can be described 
in the following words— 

"He compared the occupants of the treasury benches (upon which 
members oj Government sat) to a range of exhausted volcanoes and 
epitomized the policy as one of plundering and blundering." 

Condemning the Irish policy of Gladstone, Disraeli said, ‘*Hc 
' legalized conficsation, consecrated sacrilege and condoned high treason." 

At such a time Disraeli impressed upon the people that the New 
Toryism was the only best course for the country because, in his 
own words, 'New Toryism believed in preserving their institutions, maint¬ 
aining their Empire and improving the lot of the people. 

According to Warner and Marten "He exhorted the country to 
realize the greatness of its imperial destinies , and summond up the conser¬ 
vative policy as being the maintenance of our institutions, the preservation 
of our empire , and the improvement of the condition'of the people" l 

3. Home Policy of Disraeli—Although Disraeli is knov/n for his 
Foreign Policy, it does not mean that he did nothing on the home 
front. He belonged to the Tory Party, naturally he was against 
reforms. But when he saw that his party could not gather strength 
without the co-operation of the labourers, he was obliged to follow a 
policy of reforms. 

(A) Acts for the Welfare of the Labourers—In order to please the 
labourers and the poor, Disraeli undertook the following important 
reforms 

1. Warner and Marten -The New Groundwork of British History , 

P. 633. 
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(1) Second Reform Act , 1867 A.D .—people of the middle class 
had got the right to vote through the Firsr Reform Act of 1832 A.D. 
but the labourers, peasants and artisans were still deprived of the 
privilege of voting although they had also struggled very hard for 
the Reform Act of 1832 A.D. along with the Middle Class. Dissaeli 
wanted to popularize his Conservative Party by pleasing the labouring 
class. Therefore, in 1867 A D. when he was the Horae Minister, he 
got the Second Reform Act passed which extended the right to vote to 
the labourers and artisans residing in urban areas. Prime Minister Lord 
Derby had, however, described the passage of this Act as ‘A Leap in the 
dark,' but even then Lord Disraeli got this Act passed in order to please 
the labourers. 

I'v (2) Artisan's Dwelling Act , 1875 A.D .—This Act provided for 
large and airy dwelling units for the labourers. Provision was also 
made for the doctors to afford medical facilities to the labourers. 
Besides, the local bodies'were given the right to demolish dangerous 
and old houses and to build new ones in their place. As provided by 
this law, many slums were cleared and new and airy houses were built 
in large numbers. 

Many members of the Liberal Party opposed this bill. They were 
of the view that the Government should not differentiate between the 
labourers and other people. Even Fancett, who was a great sympathiser 
of the poor, was opposed to this bill. Though jokingly, he went to 
the extent of asking whether the Government would arrange for appro¬ 
priate houses for noblemen too. But all type of opposition could not 
desist Disraeli from his will to serve the labourers. 

Public Health Act, 1875 A.D. — Mr. Cross, the Home Minister 
in Disraeli’s Ministry, got an Act passed in 1875 A.D. for public health. 
Soon many steps were taken in the direction of health and sanita¬ 
tion. 

\p (4) The Employees and Workmen Act , 1876 A.D .—This Act allowed 
the employees and workmen to form Trade Unions. Now they could 
resort to peaceful strikes also. This Act proved to be an important 
step towards the emancipation of the labourers because it settled two 
important things—firstly if an individual action is not deemed 
unlawful, it will not be unlawful if many people do it collectively ; 
secondly, no legal action could be taken against those strikers who 
convess for a strike peacefully. Thus peaceful picketing did 
not remain as unlawful act. This no doubt, strengthened the roots of 
Trade Unionism. Now the Union leaders could impress upon any 
worker not to work for the owners. 

i (5) The Merchant Shipping Act , 1876 A.D. —According to this Act 
it was decided that no owner would send such a ship on voyage which 
was unfit for going to sea. M)reover, loading of ships beyond a specified 
limit was prohibited because overloading often leads to accidents 
resulting in loss of many lives. To see that the Act wis implemented, 
the Board of Trade was given the power to detain such ships on the 
harbours which were unfit for the sea. Besides that, every ship was 
given a mark which is known as the 'Plimsoll Mark'. No more luggage 
could be loaded in a ship when it went into the water upto that mark. 
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™? r . k T S ? a ‘! ed A PlimSO " Marie bjcause a P^son named Samuel 
Plimsoll had got this Act passed after devoted efforts extending over 
^0 years. ° 

f y < 6 ' The Enclosures of Common Land's Act, 1876 R.D.-Subsequent to 
Agrarian Revolution big landlords had built enclosures incorporating 
the vacant lands of the village and thus reserved them for their pe 3 
gams. Such lands were useful for the poor and the peasants in m aQV 
w ays. Because of these enclosures no pastures were left out for the 
cattle to graze and no wood was available for fire to make. Moreover 
these enclosures led to congestion and end of open grounds To 
safegaurd the interests of the common people, the Government' ear- 
marked many Common Enclosures through this Act. While introducing 

this bill, the Home Minister Mr. Cross in the Disraeli's CobineL 
remarked. 1 

"They must take into consideration that the people of this country, 

wanted almost as much food .or the air which they breathe and the 

hea.th which they enjoy. The object of the Act was not to facilitati 
enclosures but to preserve Common Enclosures as open spaces for the 
good of the community as a whole ” J 

(7) Agricultural Holding Act, 1878 A. D.— According t0 this 
Act, if a peasant was to be dispossessed of his land in that 
case he was to be paid compensation. It was also provided in this 
Act that that amount should also be paid along with compensation to 
the peasant which he had spent for the betterment of the land 

(8 ) Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 A D. —This Act' specified 
the working hours for women and children It was also laid down 
that children below the age of 10 years were in no case be employed 

r Chlldr " were als u ° *®. work u r ° r half ">e time as compared 
to that of men. Women should not be put to work for more th in 
56 hours in a week in the cloth mills and for not more than 60 hours 
week in other factories. Moreover, no woman could be required to 
work for more than 4 to 5 hours at a stretch. Congratulating Cross on 
the passage of this bill Lord Shaftsbury remarked— 

“Two million people of this country would bless the day when 
Mr. Cross war asked to be the Secretary of State for Home Depart- 
ment. 99 y 


After a close study of the above mentioned reforms it becomes 
quite clear that, despite being a Conservative, Disraeli was not against 
reforms. His reforms were multi-pronged and were motivated by 
socialistic ideas Mr. Macdonald, a leader of the labouring class, 
himself accepted that— “The Conservative Party has done more for 
the working classes in five years than the liberals have in fifty." 

(B) Some Other Acts —Besides the above Acts, some other Acts 
were also passed during Disraeli’s Ministry. Their brief description 
is as under :— 

(1) Licensing Act , 1874 A. D. —According to this Act closing 
hours for the wine-shops were fixed at 10 p. m. in the villages and 
11. p. m. in the towns. 

(2) Friendly Societies Act , 1875 A. D .—There was a lot of 
cheating in the working of‘Friendly Societies.’ But the passage of 
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the ‘Friendly Societies Act* made the registration of these societies 
compulsory. Moreover, procedure was also simplified. Provision for 
their audit was also made. 

(1) Lease and Slies of Settled Estates Act , 1875 A. D.— This Act, 
simplified the rules for lease and sales. 

(4) Universities Act , 1878 A. D.— This Act forbade the 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to confer life-fellowship on 
any person. Now it wjs not necessary for a fellow to remain unmarried. 
Moreover, the universities could impose some taxes on affiliaied 
colleges to meet their expenses. But they were obliged to spend 
some part of this income on establishing laboratories and in conducting 
research work. 

(5 ) Contagious Diseases of Animals'Acts, 1878 A. D.— According 
to this act all animals imported from other countries were slaughtered 
unless it was quite certain that they do not suffer from a contagious 
disease. 

(6) Public Worship Regulation Act.— This Act imposed restrictions 
on the high-handedness of petty clergymen 

(7) Charity Commission A /—According to this Act, the Special 
commission created by the Endowment Schools Act of 1869 was 
abolished and the working of the schools was entrusted to a Charity 
Commission. 

(8) Act regarding Churches in Scotland— This act delegated the 
power of appointment on the posts of church of Scotland to the 
religious congregations./ 

Joints to remember 


1. Early Life—Birth on December 21,1804 A.D., private education ; Very 
intelligent. ; Job in a Firm of Solicitors at the age of 17 ; Interest in literature ; 
Political novel 1 ; gave him fame ; visited Spain, Italy and Philiipines in 1826 A.D. ; 
Became Member of the Parliament in 1857 A. D. ; Married a wealhy lidy in 183> 
A.D. ; Follower of Peel in the beginning but became his opponent afterwards ; 
As umed the load -rship of the Conservative Party in 1848. A.D. ; Chancellor of 
Exchcquor for some time in the Ministry of Lord Derby; Prime Minister in 
1868 A.D., Again Prime Minister from 1874 to 1880 A.D. : Died in April,, 1881 
A.D. 

2. New Toryism -Three aims—Strong foreign policy to make England a 
respectable country. (2) Making Englishmen proud of their Empire, (3) Social 
rofo'en, for politic*! reconstruction. 

3 Home Policy—(A) Framing laws for the emancipation of the labourer* 
u, CC ‘; n . d ! ? ! for,n AcI - 1867 A D.. (2 , Artisan’s Dwelling Act, 
UK A D. (3( PuWic Ilcaltl. Act, 1875 A.D. (4) The Employees and work¬ 
menAct. 1876 A.D , (5) The Merchant Shipping Act. 1876 A.D. (6) The 
“ s “ es ,°, Common Land s Act. 1876 A.D. (7) Agricultural Holding Act, 
1878 A.D., (8) Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 A.D. 

a , Licensin 8 Act. 1874 A.D , (2) Friendly Societies 

Act, 1875 A D (3* Lease and Sales of settled Estates Act 1875 A.D., (4; Universi- 
tics Act, 1878 A.D., (5) Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, 1878 A.D, (6) 
Public Worship Regulation Act, (7) Charity Commission Act, (8) Act regarding 
Churches in Scotland. v 

(Imperial and Foreign Policy of Disraeli) 

Q. 2. “Disraeli’s Foreign Policy was too adventurous" Discuss. 

(V. Imp) (Pb. B.A. 1970, 71) 

Or 
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OISRAELI AND GLADSTONE 

Critically Examine the Foreign Policy of Disraeli. 

Aos. Disraeli is known for his foreign policy. He followed a very 
strong and bold foreign policy. He wanted to raise the prestige of the 
English people in the world through an effective foreign policy. He 
also wanted to expand the English Empire to mike them proud of it. 
Although three wars were fougnt in Europe after the Crimean War but 
Gladstone kept England away from them due to his peaceful and inac¬ 
tive foreign policy. But Disraeli was strongly opposed to such a policy. 
He drew the people in favour of a bold foreign policy through his 
fiery lectures and his ideas about international affairs. According to 
Mowat— 

“Since the Crimean War England had been at peace, although there 
had been three great wars in Europe. The soul of the country indeed , was 
not dead, yet an acute man immersed in foreign politics, feared that the 
time might come when England at a crisis of her fate, faced with a call 
to war, might turn away from it along the primrose path of peace. Arainst 
such softness and seif absorption, the sparkling speeches of Mr. Disraeli , 
his vigorous comments on international affairs, seemed to be the appropriate 
tonic.*' 1 ^ 

1. Imperialist and Foreign Policy of Disratli—Disraeli was a great 
imperialist. He constantly wished to maintain, strengthen and expand 
the English Empire. He wanted to make it more and more powerful 
so that the English people could be proud of it. He himself, illustra¬ 
ted his foreign policy in the following words — 

"'You have a new world, new influences at work, new and unknown 
objects and dangers with which to cope The relations of England to 
Europe are not the same as they were in the days of Lord Chatham or Frede¬ 
rick the Great. The Queen of England has become the sovereign of the 
most powerful oriental state. On the side of the globs, there are now 
establishments belonging to her, teeming with wealth and population. There 
are vast and noble elements in the distribution of power. What our dutv is 
at this critical moment is to maintain the Empire of England " 

He did not want to abandon any colony that was under the British 
control. He suppressed any movement for freedom in any of the British 
colonies. He was ready to give them the right to self-government only 
on the condition that they would remain under English sovereignty. 
The main purpose of Disraeli’s foreign policy was to make the world, 
*nd especially Europe, accept the greatness of England. After getting 
acquainted with his views regarding foreign affairs through his speeches 
and otherwise the people had come to believe that Disraeli would be 
successful m increasing the prestige of England. The people of England 
ert tired of the peaceful policy of Gladstone because such a policy had 
provrtd detetrimenta! to the prestige of England in Europe. The people 

™, a * r w * nted a bo,d forei g n policy. It is clear from the following 
words of Sir Robert Morier - , 

bv Elusions to politics made in his electioneering speeches 

with whfit'sL cheers with which the y were recieved, the golden definitions 
- cn the present premier has once for all rescued the Queen s Foreign 

- *■' Mowat —Britain 861—62 
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Affairs from the limbs to which they had been consigned by the shop keep - 
ing class of English politicians, when he described them as England Home 
Affairs in Foreign Parts , have induced the belief that the accession of Her 
Majesty's present Ministers will go far to restore the desired equilibrium 
between the forces of war and forces af peace. 9 * 

In pursuance of his vigorous foreign and imperialistic policy and 
in order to make the English Empire strong and progressive he took 
the following steps 

(1) Purchase of Shares of the Suez Canal— The Suez Canal was built 
in Egypt in 1866—69 A.D. It had four lakh of shares of which 1,76,602 
shares were bought by the ruler of Egypt, Khedive Ismail Pasha. 
When Disraeli came to know in 1875 A D that Ismail had gone bankrupt 
and wanted to sell his shares, he bought 1, 76. 602 shares of the Com¬ 
pany tor £ 29,76,582 on behalf of the British Government. These shares 
were 40% of the total shares of the company. Purchase of these shares 
gave an important hand to Britain in the management of the canal. 
The Liberal Party greatly opposed Disraeli for the purchase of these 
shares but having got a hand in the management of Suez Canal, the 
English got an easy access to India and othtr parts of Asia. In the words 
of Historian Carter & Mears— 1 "The Suez Canal like Gibralter proved very 
important for the establishment of the means of communications with the 
Empire. And thus Disraeli did a great service to the country by purchasing 
these shares** It was due to these shares that England could estabish hei 
sway over Egypt in 1882 A.D Thus Disraeli showed his far-sightedness 
by purchasing these shares which proved to be of great value to Eng¬ 
land at a later stage. 

(2) Assumption of the Title of the Empress of India by Queen 
Victoria —Motivated by his imperialistic designs Disraeli got the Royal 
Titles Act passed by the Parliament in 1876 A.D. according to which 
Queen Victoria assumed the title of the Empress of India on January 1, 
1877 A.D. Some people failed to appreciate Disraeli’s this move in the 
beginning but soon they came to know that the Indians preferred to be 
the subjects of the Britisn Queen rather than that of the British Govern¬ 
ment.When Prince of Wales visited India in 1875 A.D., he was accor¬ 
ded a warm welcome at many places which made it quite clear that the 
Indians had become more lo\aI to the British Empire. Elucidating his 
own point of view Disraeli himself remarked in this context — 

"You ought at once . to tell the people of India that the relations 

between them and their real ruler and sovereign Queen Victoria shall be 
drawn nearer. We must act upon the opinion of India on that subject 
immediately and you can only act upon the opinion of eastern nations through 
their imagination.*' 

(3) Annexation of Transvaal and the Zulu War, 1877—79 A-D.-“ 
Disraeli wanted to form a union of the South’ African States along witn 
Transvaal. The high officials of Transvaal, who were called Boers, 
showed a mild opposition to such an idea. But this opposition was 
easily suppressed and Transvaal was annexed by the English m 16// 
A.D. The natives of Transvaal, who were called Zulus, strongly oppo- 
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in Afghanistan. Although this war ended'^n'"r Rus P s,an influence 
yet they had to suffer great losL a[ J °-K ° f ' hC Rn *“ sh . 

suffered to a great extent Because of CCS ’ ,^ he , ir prestige also 

Disraeli became quite unpopular and he lo f to IT" ° f ,h * 

m the 1880 elections. He could not hrL.w ? PP ? nent GI»dsCon« 
following year i.e. in 1881 A.D. ' b thlS insult and died the 
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her Christian subjects properly Rur che l ^ at she wou,d treat 

subjects and began to beha've othefw/* ImaVS ^ Chri « ia “ 
of that country unhappy and discontented a 7 lh Chr,sl,an subjects 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875 A n Th^ upsur 8 enc e broke out 
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Chancellor, prepared a note T e f^ , T * he Aus,ria " 
Even Britain sent a similar note. The Turkish Ooue'^ Oove,nment . 
*he suggestion of reforms but practiwhv did^v e “'-A CCep,ed 
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Count Andrassy of Austria, Prince Bismarck of'rv Par ‘ *“ !? white 
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wordT— W8t descnbes tbe reactions of Gladstone in the following 


1- R B - Mowat—Britain, P. 864. 
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But these protests by England had little effect on the Turkish 
Government and Gladstone’s oral policy of‘Bag and Baggage,’ whicfcf 
suggested that Turkey should leave the Christian provinces completely 
proved of no avail in respect of Turkey. The main reason for such 
a state of affairs was that Disraeli, like Palmerston, did not think 
it wise to humble the Turkish empire in order to maintain the 
balance of power. According to his views, making Turkey weak 
meant making Russia very strong. The strength of Russia would have 
not only disturbed the balance of power in Europe but also have 
jeopardised the English naval power and her trade. Hence Disraeli 
kept silent. 

But this time Russia came to the rescue of the Chris¬ 

tians and declared a war against Turkey, fn 1877 A.D. her forces 
came face to face with those of Turkey from the side 
of Rumania and the Danube. Although the Turkish forces were not 
well organised yet to an English officer, Valentine Baker who was 
turned out of the British army and who was now Ja Lieutenant-General 
in the Turkish forces gave a tough resistance to those of Russia and 
contained them at the town of Plevna for many months. But when 
the Russian General Gourko conquered the Shipka Pass, Turkey entered 
into a treaty with Russia on March 3, 1878 A.D. which is popularly 
known as the Treaty of San Stefano As per, this treaty a big state 
called Bulgaria was to be formed. This state was to have boundries 
from the Danube to the Aegean Sea in the North, to the Black Sea iff*" 
the East and the Albanian Mountain in the West. This big 
state was naturally to remain under the influence and 

protection of Russia. Thus the Russian influence in the Balkan 
region increased to a great extent. That is why Disraeli, who had 
kept mum so far in this matter openly came to help of Turkey because 
lie felt that an increase in the power of Russia was not only detrimental 
to the prestige of England but also harmful for her naval power and 
trade. In a speech in the Parliament on August 11,1876 A.D, he t 
said — " At this hour of peril it is our duty to strengthen the English 
Empire ”. He reminded Russia of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 A.D. 
in which it was decided that the boundaries of the Turkish Empire 
would be honoured and stressed that she should consult other powers 
of Europe before making any changes in them. Russia hesitated 
to accept these suggestions of Dissacli in the beginning but when 
she saw that armed preparations on this question were afoot in England 
and British forces from India had reached the Island of Malta in the 
Mediterranean Sea. she found it advisible to accept them. So, 
the representatives of Gemanv. Britain. Italy, Austria, Turkey and 
Russia assembled in Berlin on June 13, 1878 A.D. 

These delegates were there to solve the Eastern Problem i.e. the 
quarrel between Turkey and Russia, but the truth is that Disraeli alien 
Beaconsfield who represented Britain had already made the decisions. Hfi. A . 
had entered into an agreement each with Russia and Turkey. Oa May 
50, 1878 had brought round Russia that she would be satisfied with 
only Southern Bessarabia. Similarly, he had entered into an agree¬ 
ment with Turkey on June 4, 1878 A.D. in which he had promised 
that England would protect the Turkish territory against Russia 
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to England'" TUrkey had prom ' sed t0 hand over the island of Cyprus 

By the Treity of Berlin concluded on July 13, 1878 AD the 
following terms were decided : u ' in ® 

ofT$cey Serbia ’ Mon,enagro and Rumania wer « declared independent 

(//) Bulgaria was cut very short to contain the Russian influ- 

(///) Russians got the region of Bessarabia. 

(/v) England got Cyprus. 


(v) The Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
the Christians had rebelled against Turkey, were put under the'chSrce 
or Austria. ® 


Disraeli was proud of the Treaty of Berlin. He used to 
he had brought ‘Peace with Honour'. Many people called it a political 
and personal tru.mph of Disraeli There were people like Salisbury 
no doubt, who criticised this treaty and remarked -“England backed,Z 
wrong horse i.e Turkey " On the other hand there were pe ™, 1 
Buckle who fully supported the policy of Disraeli and condemn^ 

Salisbury’s criticism by saying “Perhaps Salisbury has forgotten l! 
all horses in the Balkans were wrong." J«rgotten that 


(6) Checking the Aggressive Policy of Germany- Germany was 

inn ramtl nronmcc 11ntK»> okU -1. • /> ■ _ 1 J 


making rapid progress under the able leader-ship of her ChamHf, 

Clin U.A knmkL/1 _.• ... P . “T* ^naOCel/< 


Bismarck. She had humbled powerful nations like"Austria andFra; 


in a short period. Now her policies were becoming so aegre^i ll 
that even England became afraid of her. Disraeli tried to put a chert 
on the aggessive policy of Germany. Germany had still an eve ( n 
some parts of France, therefore Disraeli said in no ambiium.c 
words that if France was attacked c—•— j ... .. * ous 


in no 

, . . . . . _ a * a,n - England would come to her 

help. This warning worked and Germany dared not attack France 
Similarly Disraeli prevented Germany from interfereing in the internal 
afTairs of Belgium. Thus by his clear cut diplomacy Disraeli did not 
allow the Balance of Power in Europe to be disturbed. 


3. An Estimate of the Foreigo Policy of Disraeli—Disreali is 
considered to be one of the greatest statesmen of 19th century. Bv dint 
of his bold and vigorous foreign policy, he not only consolidated but 
also extended the British Empire. Moreover, he raised the prestige 
of Britain among the differnt countries of Europe. He exercised a 
check on the ambitious and aggressive nations like Russia and Germany 

He derived many gains for his country by purchasing the shares of the 

Suez Canal and by concluding the Treaty of Berlin, Thereby he gave 
clear proof of his being a great statesman. Queen Victoria and 
the people of England were greatly impressed by him. Even Bismarck 
who was his strong opponent used to say “Disraeli is England.” a uc j 
even Gladstone a rival of Disraeli remarked —“The life of Lord Beacons* 
field is most important in the Parliamentary History of the country in 
many ways.” 


The wwi of of th* historians .ogurdir.g the Foreign Policy 

of Disraeli are as under 7 
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According to historian, Ensor —"The main basis of Disraeli's 
foreign policy was to protect the British Empire. The Liberals did not 
understand the importance of the colonies. So they could not maintain 
the prestige and honour of England .” 

In the words of Trevelyan — "He was clearly discernible from other 
statesmen of the Victorian Era because of his originality and boldness 

Similarly Carter and Pitchers remark—‘7/ is easy to criticise 

Disraeli by branding his policy as that of intervention . but Disraeli 

had a limited view point. England and her interests were the first and 
the last aim of his policy. His policy was very popular which goes in 
his favour. For his contemporaries , Disraeli's policy had some more 
grandeur and attraction besides its real merits and its grandeur still leaves 
an impact on the decisions taken." 

According to Marriott —'"No body but Queen Victoria could understand 
his nature. Vie Queen trusted him honestly. It is the greatest proof of 


his patriotism." 

4. Criticism of the Berlin Treaty-On his return from the Berlin 
Congress in July, 1878 A.D. Disraeli said to a gathering—*7 have 
brought you peace with honour." But regarding honour, the people of 
England were not unanimous As it has already been mentioned above 
son c people were of the opinion that “ England backed the wrong 
horse'' while the supporters of Disraeli differed with this view. 
According to one of his supporters Buckle “Salisbury forgets that all 
the horses in the Balkans were wrong." 

It is difficult to say that this treaty brought honour to England 
because all the countries participating in this treaty went disappointed. 
Although Disraeli himself called the Conference, to get the consensus of 
the European countries on the provisions of the Russian Treaty of San 
Stefano yet he had already eutered into separate agreements with 
Turkey and Russia before going to this Conference. Later on he got 
approved the terms of the Treaty of Berlin by the delegates of different 
European countries. According to the provisions of this Treaty, Serbia, 
Montenagro and Rumania were declared independent of Turkey ; self 
government was granted to Bulgaria which was also cut in size; 
Bessarabia was given to Russia and England got Cyprus. Snatching 
of territories naturally annoyed Turkey. On the one hand Disaraeli was 
in favour of making Turkey strong so that Russian thrust could be 
contained and no harm could be done to the British trade and her 
imperial interests in India. But on the other hand, Disraeli himself 
caused the weakness of Turkey. Moreover, many European countries 
got annoyed. Russia got the territory of Bessarabia but as she could 
not get access to the Black Sea, she was much annoyed and became 
angry with England. 

The trusteeship that Austria got over Bosnia and Herzegovina 
gave her a chance to annex them later on. This very thing proved to 
be one of the main causes of the First World War. According to 
V.D. Mahajan— 

‘7/ is true that Disraeli declared that he had brought peace with 
honour but It cannot be denied that the gains of experience of 187 8 were 
not permanent. The big Bulgaria whose very thought had alarmed the 
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V/m w the fact that Bismarck made Andrnsv hh Hm Slgn, f' canc e of 1878 
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(For details see Q. 3. of Chapter 28) 
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j* *|in„ |n g. Peel made hj *" * He was a staunch Tory in 
1834 A.o. He became a CaWn^ m k Lord of ,he Treasury in 
and became the President oTthe'RoaS^W Roberf Peel ' s Ministry 
worked as the Cnacellor of>* h of Trade in 1841 A.D He 
Aberdeen and Palmerston W " h both Prime Ministers 
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taxes on many commodities and removed then, altogether from many 
others. He filled the financial gap thus caused to the exchequer by 
imposing the income tax. Through his administrative measures he not 
only promoted the trade of the country but also provided a great reliet 

to the poor. 



He remained a Tory till 1846 A.D. or as long as Robert Peel 
remained the Prime Minister. But after the death of Peel people of the 
Conservative Party beeame jealous of him because he was a strong 
supporter of Peel. Thereafter he began to imline towards the Liberal 
Party. The members of the Liberal Party wanted him to join their 
party and they assured him that he would be given a hiih place in that 
party. He joined the Ministry of Palmeston in 1859 A.D. as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Liberal Party. After his defeat from the Oxford 
constituency and his success from South Lancashire, he fully joineo 
the Liberal Party. 

Gladstone was not oniy honest but also had a tremendous stamina 
for work. He understood his responsibility very well. He was always 
busy in deeds of public welfare. It is because of these qualities that 
he is considered to be a great statesman of the 19th century. 
in his diary “lam like a man with a burden under which he must fall and 
be crushed if he looked to the right ar left or fails from ^ any cause to con¬ 
centrate mind and muscle upon his progress step by step." 

Gladstone had the privilege of becoming the Prime Minister or 
England for four times. There has been no person in the British History 
so far who became the Prime Minister for four times. He adorned 
this office firstly from 1868 to 1874. A.D., secondly from 1880 to 1885 
A D., thirdly for a few months in 1886 A.D., and fourthly from 1892 
to 1894 A.D. When he became the Prime Minister for the fourth 
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n,L A Lf a , I i lia , men,ary , Pe , for "«-Giadst/ne believed in a free and broad- 
rninded ideology and felt that everybody should have a hand in making 
the laws of the land. There should be freedom to everyone to elect the 
members of the Rarhament To achieve these ends he* brought aboS 
following parliamentary reforms 6 a oui 

(') Efforts in getting the Second Reform Act pasjed-Gladstnne 
presented a Parliamentary Reform Bill in 1866 A.D. in which he had 
planned many reforms in the system of election for the Parliament Biw 
due to opposition not only from the Conservative Party but also 
from some members of the Whig Party, this bill could no* be passed 

th Kr? U,t ; th - ‘n e n ?Um l MmiSter ' John Ruisel. had to resigned 
thus Glanstone s B, H was dropped. But in the very next year the 

new Prime Minister, Lord Derby and Home Minister Disraeli, despite 
being Conservatives, introduced the Second Reform Bill. Gladstot^ 
proposed many amendments in this bill which were carried and thus 
the Second Reform Act was passed in 1867 A D 

(2) The Secret,Ballot Act, 1872 A.D.- During the period, when 
Gladstone was the Prime Minister for the first time, the Secret Ball" 
Act was passed in 1872 A.D. This new Act introduced such a system of 
voting in which it could not be known as to who had voted and for 

This Act put an end not only to corruption but also to murder 
and Woodshed which was prevalent before it because of open voting 
At that time the traders dare not vote against the nobles of the are-L 
the tenants against the landlords and the servants against their 
masters. Now they could freely vote for anyone of their choice. 

J 3 > rJ h ff d A Reforn ' i ct : 1884 ^ —The Second Reform Act of 

67 A D. had extended the franchise to the labourers and artisans df 
he urban areas while the peasants, artisans and laboures of ihe rural 

Sr" S ‘ depr i Ved ° f „' hiS right ' The T,lird Reform AcI 'hat 

Gladstone got passed in 1884 A.D. extended the same right to such 
people also in the rural areas who had either their own house or 
uved in a rented house worth £ 10 a year. 

r (4) Redistribution of Seats Act , 1885 A.D .—According to this Act 
W country was divided into constituencies approximately equal ia 
ypopulanon and every constituency was given the right to' elect one 
^memoer. Smaller towns with a population of less than 15,000 people 
were deprived of the right to send one member. The areas with a 
population between 15,000 and 50,000 were given the right to return 
?pt?,r me . mber Wh,le lhosewith a population of more than that were to 
tw ° members each now. Thus the parliaments seats were now 
equally and properly distrubuted. 
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(B) Educational Reforms— After the desired reforms in the system of 
election in England, the politicians began to feel that “We must educate 
our masters ” i.e. the voters must be educated who had the right to 
elect members of the Parliament. Therefore Gladstone got passed 
many acts relating to education. Gladstone was luckyto have 
a large number of colleagues who were very genius. He 
had given them ample liberty to run their respective departments. 
W. E. Forster was the Lord President of the Council. 
He tried to bring about many reforms in the field of education and 
introduced many bills to this effect. Forster and Gladstone knew it 
well that illiterate voters were dangerous for the country as well as 
for the administration because they could not elect dutiful, faithful, 
hardworker and honest members for the Parliament. The following 
Acts relating to education were passed during Gladstone’s Prime 
Ministership : — 

(1) Primary Education Act , 1870 A D .—Primary Education used to 

be handled by the church so far. Bur the church was unable to open 
sufficient number of schools in the country. Only rich people could 
tend their children to Public Schools. The few schools that were meant 
for the poor were not properly managed. It was decided that new 
schools should be opened by the Govt, at places where there were no 
such schools for the poor. But this decision was shelved because of 
stiff opposition. - 

But with the best co-operation of Gladstone an Education Act 
was passed in 1870 A.D. which provided for the division of England 
into many districts. A School Board was constituted in every district 
which was charged with the duty of providing education to children 
between 5—12 years of age. The expenses of such schools were to be met 
as follows : 1/3 was to be paid by the Government, 1/3 was to be paid 
out of the local taxes and the remaining 1/3 was to be paid out of the 
fees charged from the gurdians of the students. These schools were 
provided with good buildings and good teachers and inspectors were 
appointed to improve the standard of education. 

The purpose of this law was to impart such a minimum education 
to every person in England so as to enable him to make the best use of 
his leisure, to increase his professional skill and to understand his duties 
towards his family as well as towards his nation. 

The institutions run by the church imparted religious education of 
their own liking but the schools under the Board could give such an 
education which was unrelated to any church or sect. Laying emphasis 
on the importance of this Act Southgate remarks— 

“//i 1870 AD the Primary Education Act laid the foundation of 
national system of Education .” 

(2) University Test Act , 1871 A D .—Before the enactment of this \ 
Act only those students could get higher education in the Cambridge * 
and Oxford Universities who were the followers of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. But after the passage of the Act of 1871 A.D. the doors of 
these univesities were flung open to all for higher education. Now no 
student could be deprived of higher education because of his religion 
CLste, colour or creed. 
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(3) Education Act, 1880 -4.D.-But uptil now the education in 
England was neither compulsory nor free. The Education Act of 1880 
A.D. made Primary Education compulsory for all. Thus the first 
draw back of the educational system was removed. The education was 
however, made free some years laler i.e. in 1891 A.D. * 

, _ Re form in the Secondary and College Education, 1881 A D~ 
After the primary education was made compulsory the demand for 
secondary and college education increased. In a short span of time 
many schools and colleges were opened in various parts of the country 
and in 1881 A.D. provision for the education of women was al>o made 
In the words of historians like Carter and Mears 


"It was about this time that several important steps were taken towards 
I he education of women** 

(C) Social Reforms-Gladstone caused many Acts passed to 
solve the prevailing social problems so that the social life of the English 
could be made happier. The various Acts passed for social reforms 
“were as under. 


(1) Trade Union Act, 1871 A.D —This Act was passed on the 
t>asis of a report submitted by the Royal Commission. This Commi¬ 
ssion, which was appointed in 1870 A.D.. highlighted many labour 
problems. The Act allowed the labourers to form associa ions and 
to get their complaints redressed. Strikes were no longer a crime. 
Thus the formation of trade unions was legalised. 

(2) Licensing Act of 1872 A.D .—This Act sought to keep drinking 
under control and timings for the opening and closing of wine shops 
were fixed. 

(3) Burials Act , 1880 A.D .—The Act allowed Christians of all sects 
to bury their dead within the courtyard of the Parish Church. 

Employer's Liability Act , 1880 A D. — This Act make it compul¬ 
sory for the factory owners to pay compensation to the labourers in 
case of any accident. 

(5) Agriculture Holdings Act . 1883 A.D .—This Act entitled 
peasants to receive compensation to the tune of the expenditure incur¬ 
red by them on permanent land reforms. Thus the tillers of land now 
began to spend on the improvement of land without any hesitation. 

(D) Judicial and Administrative Reforms— 


(1) Govt. Services Act , 1870 -4.ZX —An Act was passed in 1870 
A.D. which prohibited the distribution of posts and laid down that 
only selected people through competitive examinations were to be given 
n>gh jobs in the Government offices. This brought an end to the injus- 
h CC fii ^° ne to P oor - N° w Government posts began to 
rf !| ! e ^ by appointments through competitions which formerly used to 
oc tilled by nominations and were squeezed by the rich only. This Act 
now provided sufficient opportunities to the poor also. 

• H Judicature Act , 1873 A.D.— Before the passage of this Act the 
juai^al system in England was in a very bad shape. There were about 
eignt kinds of Courts at that time i.e. the King’s Bench, the 
common Pleas, the Court of Exchequer, the Chancery Court, the Higfi 
u Adrn . ira,it y» the Court of Divorce, etc. These different courts 

naa different judges and different officials which made justice very 
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lot of time and money was wasted for nothing. This Act 
o°f S 873 A D provided for a Supreme Court of Judicature in England 
I 'l u under it a High Court of Justice and a Conrt 

W f hl a h n h M? * Besides this, the judges were ordered to give similiar 
treatment" to^people of every eas'e, colour and creed and to dispense 

SV h Mutioy ,ha : 

‘ herC enYwhenPrussia. 'Lo^ghte^ .^“ed. 

andFrVncein 1866 A.D. and in 1870 A.D. respectively. So 
cSone got the following Acts passed in order to organise the army 
hv removing the different flaws of the British Army 
^ (1) Firstly, the Commander-in-Chief was relieved of his admiiustra- 

- TsJXXJ ~ s rat 

cou VT f £dif s? j *. v* Army r 

Bn " (4 ^Fourthly, it was decided through the 'he'?» 

&S»S5SrS s sssja« 

number of the English Reserve Force. 

(5) Fifthly according to the Linked Battalion System every 
(5) ruin y, units or Battalions. One of them 

"»»°' w “ bro ’ i ' Tb " 
... one of lb. 

f ihp 19th century He is known to be the greatest Liberal 

statesmen of ihe 19th c * era He effec!ed such important 

Prime Minsterofth ff i hal no 0lher Prime Minister can comp- 
reforms in the internal anal fie , d ic economic, 

SiSr™ Slf£to <* -to ortho following pontu f- 

him a hoax yet he ^ or K kcd /^ n t f h r ^ c I from the core of his heart. He 
mination. He loved his > red f or anybody. So much 

was a dauntleMWorkerwhonever care or f that 

so he never attached much *" , P < "*“ ce () „ ne occas ion when she told 
™ son She should know that l am thejmeputf 
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was in favour ofT^F^Tr^d?^H^dfd aM that {?*“ , financier - He 
progress of trade and industry nf , that he couJd do for the 
some commodtiies while exernpied some'nth*^’ . He reduced faxes on 
paper from any tax because he fe1, ° ha t °‘ he « all0 « c,her - He exempted 
He always effected austerity in the -* n . n ^ aS a - Tax on know ^dge. 
(ration and army etc. He used to sav C ' nCUrred on adminis - 

is austerity .” He established Post Office sZ JoT'l P0,,tical 

habit of austerity among the masses k|fr“ g K Bank t0 meuleate the 

maker V.D. rvlahajan writes- C 8 ,l,m an ex P er ' budget- 

high level i, deserved and proved himself at n °% T* d , finance ,0 ,he 
financier Pee! " P Himself a worthy disciple of the great 

economic field 6 According'to Mow,-' 35 3 ' F ‘ nance Wizard ' in -he 

a'l ZTJIre^ 

cheating as a part and*p^cel o n f e p r olifics e ° P But re G| rd d d,shonesty and 
es-en in politics. According to Mowa,-' Gladstone was honest 

norame^fliZihoodbut Tsolemn 'duty“ *£?’. no ' an .. occu P^on 

social conveniences called him to take part in' rhi 8reat . S'/ls and his 
a task which he accepted quite miuraUy 1, with °*77 ° f ' ht S,a,e ’ 
of the terrible labours and anxieties which it entailed f f a ‘ ) P r ' cia “ on 

enormous staimna^forwork aifd^ad'a'^nikiue^ abll ‘ ty He had an 
every matter. He had a great capability P ^ ,0 80 deep in 
his own favour. His efforts to lead^h^ ' V of moulding circumstances in 
was commendable RemaSiJjlbStT^ h" , the p3,h of P^r.ty 
at o deserted place wiYhZll „ne vhir, u Huxley says --'Leave him 

prevent himfro -n becoming what he wants^o "Vcom } '°“ Ca ""°' 

limit to his ability Hewasnnr ftn i7 become. There was no 

builder but also l great essayist crJiJ P °u '! ,C,an and a nation 
tion Justin Mcarthy writes— y * UC 3nd scho,ar - In this connec- 

iwiSSi *;-■* "* ;fc-««*./»- 

administrator , whose gift of mastering Jo? a / nancler > a practical 

He was a statesman arid an nrntnr g .f ai!s had hardly ever been equalled. 

at 0 sr r c yet dT ^^ ^ 

bis speeches'M* *E< -sator. Bcc.o* of 
zing language he haH a \ un,c l ue courage, sweet voice and ama- 

i£l^ 8 t e Hu h x1ey ha larkr 6 P ° WCr to influence the «*«•. 

2- li: StSSiSSrf.ts l668 ’ p - 225 * 
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His stoutest opponents were spell bound\ mesmerised by the 
brilliant eye and hypnotized by the wonderful voice , whatever they might 
think after leaving his presence when they had recovered sense." 

(6) A Great Statesman —Gladstone was a great statesman. He 
rendered great service to his country as a statesman for which the 
English nation shall ever remain grateful to him. He reformed the 
education, brought efficiency and gave a great boost to trade and 
industry in the country through the policy of free trade. Not only 
;this, he reformed Parliament, arranged for the secret ballot and brought 
about many economic, political and social reforms and thus made the 
life of the English people quite prosperous and respectable. Some 
people would say "Progress and reform have been personified in Glads¬ 
tone" He solved many knotty social and economic problems of the 
country which other politicians and statesmen could not do. He had 
no parallel in debating, managing the Parliament and in the know¬ 
ledge of law. While giving an estimate of Gladstone, historian Trevelyan 
remarks- 

"Gladstone did more thm any other man to adopt the machinery 
°J British State and the habits of British politicians to modern democratic- 
conditions, without a total loss of the best standards of the older world. 
The legislation of his First Ministry had done most to modernize our 
institutions. The Second and the Third Reform Bills largely resulted from 
.the lead he had himself given to the country after the death of Palmerston. 
He had interested the new democracy in Parliamentary Government by 
constant popular appeals , not to sensationalism or self interest , but to men's 
reasoning faculties and their sense of right. His reasoning may often have 
been defective and his appeals to moral indignation may have been too often 
and too easily made , but on the whole his habit of carrying public questions 
m their serious aspect before the tribunal of great public audiences was a l 
J me and fruitful example , made at an important period of transition in our ( 
public life." 1 

Similarly, Sir John Marriot writes—“//ere was a man cast in a 
heroic mould , and whether right on a given question or wrong , in nothing 
was he less than great." 

It is clear from the above description that because of his great 
work done in the economic, political and social fields, the British 
nation shall ever remain grateful to him for ever. It will have to be 
accepted that his home policy was climax of liberalism. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

__ k c ^f r ~ Born In Liverpool in 1809 A.D. ; Education at Eton and Oxford ; 
5 lel J berof lhe Parliament in 1832 AD ; Chairman of the Board of Trade in 
1843 A.D ; ChaneelJor of the Exchequer with Prime Minister Aberdeen in 1852 
A.D. and with Palmerston in 1859 A.D. ; Prime Minister for four times ; died 
in 1898 A.D. 

2 Home Policy aud Reforms 

Parliamentary Reforms—Efforts to get the Second Reform Act pass**d ; Secret 
Ballot Act; Redistribuiion of Scats Act. 

Educational Reforras-Primary Education Act, 1870 A D. ; University Test 
Act, 1871 A D ; Education Act, 1880 A.D. ; Reform in Secondary and Higher 
education in 1881 A.D 


1. Trevelyan— Shortened History of England , p.p. 521-522. 


Agriculture Holdings^ 1M3A.D?' ' 871 A ° : Em P , °yees liability Acl 1880 A D 

^rms-Gov,. Service, Act. , 870 AD • , „• ' ‘ 
. . Army R eform,-Re.ie„,H _ . ^ ' J ° d,Ca - 


Army Reforms-Relieved the Cn m ^ ’ ’ J ,Ca ~ 

.0) Honest and T ov,i ^ 


3 Fstimflto 7t\ * tr 1-10X6a battalion System - 10 military 

- j*: (3) o™, 

~ 0 4 fCd..™, 

/Describe Gladstone’s Irish p ft r 

in *e HopfeRule Movement of Ireland. Ho^ ^ P ' 8yed ^ 

Irish Pol^y 9 success ? ar Was Gladstone's 

\y Or <V ' In, P° r, ant) 

~ a* 

n ' s ‘ ° lld ‘ ,on '»“ 

etssx? ;sr D - r rr sst 

Gladstone met in solving the Irish problem I , 6 r""' ° f SUCCCss ,hat 
the problem really was. 6 US lrSt of al1 know w hat 

*• 716 Wsl > Problem—The English had ,11 . 

SX: c ;z;z? days of the 

» m «* Sr j k t g j;r—nrrr °r *'» 

problem. This problem had three facets which ™ as 

J!!c rs were 

Of England) was forced on them. Tho!e who hldTo ^ 
ehgton /. e. the Church of England, could not ge, high jobs under 

could noTT^ C ° Uld ,hCy 8Ct ' he h, ‘ 8her educa,ion - Thev 

Zha d , 0 ” T me ! hememb : rS ° f ,he Par liament. Besides that, 

Sg Roman CaTb . **?,*?. tbe ? UrCh ° f Enghnd because of their 
iVelanH « a J Mak,ng fu " ° f ,he ‘Established Church of 

elT^/Z T’ Uke,he IrM has been hea ' d °f 
ZL .. I areas red in Europe Asia and W" °* d ** 

Timbuctoo. According to Lord Lytton’-Ttte Irish Church fs greater 

Irish Bull in the world.” 


It was astonishing to know that in Ireland, where most of the 
people were Roman Catholics, the Church of England was the only 
established church and those who did not have faith in it, were forced 
to pay religious taxes. Because of this unreasonable aad improper 
coercion, most of the Irish people were very angry. 

(2) Economic Problem— Along with the religious question, the 
economic problem had also taken an ugly turn. Right from the days 
of the Tudors, land used to be snatched from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland and was distributed among the Protestants of England. By and 
by all land had slipped into the hands of Protestants who treated the 
Irish peasants very badly. Even in the sphere of trade many restrictions 
were imposed on the Irish people. They could not export their goods 
to such countries where English goods were sent. Thus there was a lot 
of unrest in Ireland due to this economic injustice. 

The greatest malpractice prevalent in the Irish land system was that 
if a peasant spent anything on the improvement of land or built a house 
on any part of the land, it was considered to be the property of the 
landlord. Thus the land lord would dispossess the old peasant and pass 
the land on one pretex or the other, to a new peasant on higher rates. 
Thus the old peasant was deprived of any compensation. 

(3) Political Problem— There was also political unrest in Ireland. 
Many of the politicians were against the Irish Act of Union of 1800 
A.D. They wanted political freedom. Every now and then 
association like the * Repeal Association, 4 Young Ireland * and 4 Fenians 
Brotherhood ’ was formed but all of them were suppressed with a heavy 
hand. So political unrest and dis-contentment prevailed everywhere in 
Ireland. 

2. frish Policy of Gladstone—Gladstone tried to understand the 
Irish problem very seriously. He was a liberal with independent 
thinking, therefore he altogether abondoned the policy of oppression in 
Ireland and tried to treat the people of Ireland like that of a wise 
physician. He solved the above mentioned three problems of Ireland 
in the following manner : — 

(A) Efforts made to solve the Religious Problem—In order to quell 
the religious unrest in Ireland, the Catholic Emancipation Act 
(in 1829 A.D.) and the Irish Tithes Act (in 1838 A.D.) had already 
been passed. Yet the unrest was still there. The Irish people wanted 
to get rid of the English Church. Gladstone well understood the 
feelings of the Irish people. In the words of Ramsay Muir : — 

"The Irish question brought into focus his (Gladstone's) liberal 
orinciples in all spheres ; his hatred of oppression , his belief in religious 
freedom , his sympathy for national sentiments and his belief that 
liberty rather than authority is the cement of the people and the 
state." 

In order to redress this grievance of the Irish people regarding 
the Church, he got the following acts passed :— 

Disestablishment and Disendnwnment Act , 1869A.D. As per this Act, 
the Church of England, So far imposed on Ireland for along time. 


was completely disestablished there. The Church of Ireland hax 
? o.h„ s ,0 do .i.j, the state. An ihd.pe„de“f-go “"g sSt”»°o”r 
J.s Church was formed under the name of the ‘Church of Ireten? 

Th«l frkh 8 !" k K a u agC itS J affairS i,selfaad began to elect their Bishow 
T h « Ir “ h Arc b bishop and other Bishops were debarred from 

1860 e A H n nSe ° f L °l ds ' The pr °P erties amassed by the Church before 
1860 A.D. was taken away with and this amount was used in 

^proving the condition of the people and in spreading educafion 
Thus a great deal of the grief of the Irish people was redre ?d' 
Introducing a bill to this effect in the Parliament,Gladstone said- *' 

r , “I ke ™ cendanc y °f the President of Church in Roman Cotholi, 
Ireland is like some tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head to 
heaven and poisoning the atmosphere of the land as far as its*shadow 
can extend. It is still there, gentlemen , but now at last the dav has come 
when as we hope, the axe has been laid to the root.-There lacks 

TJl emen ' r Ul T ''Z 6 more ~ ,he s,roke °f ‘hese Elections I, will 
then once for all. topple to its fall and on that day the hear, of Ireland 

wi leap for toy. and the mind and conscience of England and SmtlnnJ 
will repose with thankful satisfaction upon the thoughtff someth 
has been done towards the discharge of national duty, andTowards 
depending and widening the foundations of public strength, security and 
peace. (Loud and prolonged applause). ^ 


(B) Solution of the Economic Problem -In order to solve the 

* C ,° n °“ lc PT a Ta th f e ll people of Ireland a " d ‘o improve their & 
Gladstone adopted the following measures i _ f 

in lii'i f‘ rSt Ir i sh Land Ael ' . 1870 A D ~ "Most of the land-owners 
in Ireland were Protestants who used to remove their tanants 

had to s , y ffer W , lth ° Ut , Pa . y ' ng K ny th6n com pensation Thus the pelints 
JheV«r.f' u e .°l S b f C3USe Ihey were not compensate! for 
construc?in U nf l I! C h rred b> ’ the,n ° n ,he improve mant of land and the 
thfs Act oM*™ a n U > on anyp » r ‘'on of that land. According to 
of 1870 A D K r was dec, ded once for all that when a landlord 

for exnend°M l ^ k hi \ land ‘ he was ,0 pay fuM compensation 

the land f a ,enant for the p2r manent uplift of 

was pivl „ p; , asan J want cd to buy land from his landlord, he 

7k:! 8 , y facill,y - could n ° w gel a loan from the Govt, for 
inis purpose. 


• t 7 Second Irish Land Act, 1831 A.D.-The First Irish Land Act 
naa provided for compensation to the peasants, yet the landlord 
would dispossess them of their lands on one pretext or the other 

?n S | l *7 S o'* ^ ey ^ tr , acl ? d J arge suras 35 reve " ues frora 'he peasants. • 
•rV 7 r . Mi: , hael Da ' vi,t formed an association, named the 
Lana Lwgue with the aim of exerting a pressure on the Govt.- 
mrougn public opinion to decrease the land revenue and to make such 
provision as to enable them to become the owners of land. Soon after 
that Parne 11 became the President of the League and he gave a new life 
to tne Land League. He encouraged the policy of boycott which resulted 
in violent clashes at certain places. 
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The Government was thus forced to appoint a Royal Commiss¬ 
ion under the leadership of Earl of Bessborough in 1879 A.D. The 
report which this commission submitted in 1881 A.D. recomemnded 
three reforms which in history are known as the Three F’s— (/) Fixed 
Tenure, (i7) Fair Rent and (///) Free Sale. These recommendations 
were made because there was no fixed tenure for the peasants. The 
landlords could dispossess the peasants of their land at any time 
they liked. They would often do it after six months or at 
the most after one year. Moreover, the landlords tried to extract 
as much rent from the peasant as was possible. Hence Gladstone 
got the Second Irish Land Act passed in 1881 A.D. in which all the 
above mentioned three recommendations were accepted and provision 
was made for a Land Commission to decide the quantum of rent. 
Also were established Land Courts to settle land disputes. The Land 
Commission was asked to fix rent for 15 years. It could not be altered 
during that period Such a provision not only made the tenure definite 
but also encouraged the peasant to biing about lasting reforms in 
the land in order to boost production because now he was definite 
that he would have to pay the rent at a fixed rate even if the produc¬ 
tion increased. Also he would get the amount spent on the land 
reforms in case he was dispossessed. It was also provided by this 
Act that if a peasant intended to buy the land tilled by him, the 
Government would give him loan upto 3/4 of the total value of the 
land. Thus, the condition of the Irish yeomen was improved to a 
great extent. 

(C) Efforts made to solve the Political Problem—Religions reforms 
during Gladstone’s first Premiership and land reforms during his 
second term could not satisfy the people of Ireland. Now they began 
to obstruct the working of the Parliament so that the Government 
might be paralysed and she was forced to accept the demands of the Irish 
people. Gladstone was quite definite that coercion in Ireland could 
prove harmful rather than useful. Gladstone hi self used to say— 

“Merely to keep Ireland in order , without satisfying her , was obviously 
unstalesmanlike ; moreover the Irish Nationalists , holding the balance of 
power in the House if Commons could decide the fate even of purely English 
measures. And this power they would wield , without any reference to 
England's or Empire's interest , but solely with a view to getting what they 
wanted for Ireland. This w as indeed to reduce representative government 
to something like a force." 


Therefore Gladstone decided to grant * Home Rule * to them so that 
they might have a separate Parliament and Ireland might become free 
in her international affairs. Another expected gain was that the Irish 
members of Parliament would go to their own Parliament and would 
not obstruct (he working of the British Parliament. 

(1) The First Home Rule Bill , 1886 A. D .—Gladstone presented 
the First Home Rule Bill on April 8, 1886 A. D. which proposed that 
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Ireland should have a separate Parliament of its own which was 
empowered to enact laws on all subjects except concerning Defence 
Army, Foreign Policy, Colonial Affairs, Trade Laws, Navigation and 
Currency. This bill also proposed that Irish members of the Parliament 
numbering about 103 were not to be allowed to sit in the British 
Parliament and they were to work for their own country alone. 

But just as Peel’s bill to repeal the Corn Laws resulted in a sharp 
split in the Conservative Party, similarly, a sharp split developed in the 
Liberal Party on the question of granting Home Rule to the Irish people 
The Conservatives were already against Gladstone. As a result, when a 
division was called on June 8. 1886 A D. the Bill could get only 313 as 
against 343 and consequently Gladstone had to resign. 

< 2, tK Tk o SeCOr lt Home ^ le BiU ' 1893 ^0--When Gladstone was 
made the Prime Minister for the fourth time in 1892 A.D. he, once 

again brought the Home Rule Bill before the Parliament in 1893 A D 
In fact Gladstone was now an old man or 84 and was not strong 
enough to work hard. But because of his mission to pacify Ireland he 
accepted that office for tne fourth time. This time the bill was cleared 
by the House of Commons with a majority of 34 votes but the Lords 
once again rejected it. 

After the rejection of this bill, Gladstone felt that it was useless 
for him to continue as the Prime Minister. His eyesight had gone weak 

Lord Morley— l ° W ° rk ^ C0Dsidcrab,y rcduccd - According to 

7 ?\ ere was little for him to do but to lower sails and gather m the 
ropes . 

a n The . r f ore ’ he re f signed frora the Premiership on March 3. 1894 

nr ab0Ut ! ou . r °? Ma V <9. 1898. AD. he breathed 

ms last. Before tendering his resignation Gladstone prophacied that 

there could not be peace in Ireland unless Home Rule was granted to 
State 192 1*A prophecy proved when Ireland ^me a Free 


old to work hard and to carry out the orgaoisa- 


from 3 ' ih^'"*!. 8 of Giadstone's Failure in the Irish Policy-It is clear 

n ° fv h r ? bo . ve descr 'P ,l0n that Gladstone did not succeed in 

Krievencfs Ir ro an . d ' Although he redressed their religious and economic 

demand for V *"£* , exten, 1 i** ,heir P oIitica l problem i.e. their 

causedo/hL f Hl J me Ru ! e . COuld not ** met - The following were the 
causes of his failure m this respect. 

. (1) He was too 

tional work. 

did not want to use diplomacy and meanness in politics or 
™c T • *®“L d have Sot this bill passed by making new 'Peers' as 
was done m 1832 A.D. to get the Reform Act passed. 

^ He was unable to grasp the demands of times and to carry 
aanv w L pinion with him. Public in those days, was merely swept 
? y . ,be l * dcs colonialism. Well known writers, scholars, 

1 Kers etc. as well as the newspapers were opposed to him. 
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(4) He had lost patience due to old age. When the Home Rule BiH 
was presented for the second time and long debate in the Parliament 
followed, he put a limit on the time for the members to speak which 
turned many members and the public opinion against him. Thus he 
lostboth'his popularity and public faith. 

(5) It was also because of strong opposition from Ulster, which 
wanted to live with England, that Gladstone could not succeed in his 
mission. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. The Irish Problem 

The Religious Problem—Most of the Irish people were Catholics but the Church 
of EngUd was forced oo them. Imposition of rel'gjous tax on the Catholics. 

The Economic Problem—Protestant Land-lords would remove the peasants at 
will; No compensation for the permanent reforms brought about ; Higher rate 
of land revenue ; Irish traders were not allowed to export their goods to the 
countries where the English traders used to send their goods. 

The Politic?' Problem—Political discontentment in Ireland ; The Irish people were 
against the Irish Act of Union of 1800 A D.. They wanted Home Rule and ultima¬ 
tely they were after complete political independence. 

2. Irish Policy of Gtedstooe 

(A) Efforts made to solve the Religious Problem—Disendowment and Disestab¬ 
lishment Act of 1869 A.D. which established a separate Church for Ireland. 

(B) Solution of the Ecooomlc Problem—(l) First Irish Land Act 1870 A.D. 
entitled the peasants to compensation for permam.nt land reforms ; (2) Second 
Irish Land Act 1881 A.D. fixed land revenue for 15 years ; Fixed Rent and Free 
Sale was also granted. 

(C) Efforts made to solve the PoUtlcal Problem-First Home Rule Bill was 

« resented in 1886 A.D. to accoed freedom to Ireland on internal affaire, 
ut House of Commons rejected this bill; The Second Home Role Bill was 
wu passed by the House of Commoos in 1884 A D. but the Lords rejected it 

3. Caaacs of Gladstone's Failure in the Irish Policy-(I) Advanced Age, 
(2) Did not use diplomacy and cunningness in politics ; (3) Could not carry the 
people and the times with him (4) Lack of patience ; (5) Strong opposition 
worn Ulster. 

Foreign Policy of Gladstone 

Q. 5. Describe in brief the Foreign Policy of Gladstone. 

Or 

"Gladstone's Foreign Policy had been too supine or of leaning 
backward ** Discuss. 

Ans. Gladstone was a peace-loving minister who wanted to keep 
aloof of the international struggles as far as possible. He believed 
that it was better to solve problems at the conference table rather than 
in the battle field. He was fully aware of the interests of his country 
but he was strongly against the policy of interference in the iaternal 
affairs of other countries. He was confident that such a policy could 
be harmful instead of useful for his country and would result in 
increased opposition to England. He was not an imperialist like 
Disraeli and was not in favour of expanding the British empire with 
the use of power, nor did he favour oppression of the colonists. He 
is known more for his home policy rather than for his foreign policy. 
He was made Prime Minister again and again for his home policy 
and had to resign again and agaia for his foreign policy because the 
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ir!9lh century was an era of nationalism and imperialism Hi. n „n„ 
of non-interference and of 'Splendid Isolation' cost England her honou? 
importance and prestige m the European countries. That is why 
Gladstone is remembered as the ‘Little Englander' by the people. 

v-J 1 - Foreign Policy of Gladstone-It is clear from the follnwi„„ 
dnsount that Gladstone's Foreign Policy was very weak. 

(1) Gladstone and PrancoPrussian War, 1870—71 An 
•mperiaHst Chancellor Bismarck of Prussia waged a war aeainuFY, 

in 1870 A.D which lasted for about five months The Prusx 1 nC ° 
being well-organised, well-directed and having better arms def«7di 
France at Sedan in September 1870 A D and at Mef/ ^n ~ fea ‘ ed 
1870 A D Gladstone d.d not feel it proper ?" uke p '?, ,^' 0ber 

although Prussia succeeded in spreading her empireto a great exte^f 
He had only one anxiety that this war between PrussiaanHFr 1- 
m-ght not en g u |f Belgium in it. But when he was assured by bort. 
sides that this would not happen, he stuck to his old policy J «c° 
Isolation.' Had Belgium fallen into their hands, c£i?d 
naval power and trade of England. Therefore Gladstone- s n ,b ° 
worried about Belgium that she should be kept neutral akho u jh°!h Y 
English people had sympathy with France. Thus Gladstone h ° 
pay any heed to the theory of 'Balance of Power* at all /r?? n D0 S 
^Prussia to grow stronger. 1 at aU an<J •Mowed 

(2) Breach of the Treaty of Paris by Russia—Ban ,’n» „ 
Franco-Prussian-War of 1870 A.D Russia bypassed?omr P °r 'S* 
provisions of the Treaty of Paris signed in 1856 A D Glark. f 
nothing against it. Russia began to keep her naval shin!' d ! d 
Black Sea once again. France, being involved in the war was^nahi 

do any action against Russia at that time. Prussia and Austria ° 
also on the side of Russia. But Gladstone also did nothin^ ere 
sending a note of protest although the presense of the RusJm„ Cpt . 
ships in the Black Sea was against the interests of the British 
well as her Indian Empire. That is why Gladstone’s poliev k ,t de 
as very weak. Gladstone skipped over the question^ of \ ?. termed 
action in this matter saying that Russian interests in thent^!-c ny 
arc much more than those of England. c B ' ac ^ Sea 

, (3) Gladstone and End of Anglo-American Dispute over Alhn __ 

the Premiership of Palmerston when a civil war (1861 —1 a r» .during 
out in America, England had manufactured a ship called ‘Aihl • 
Southern States. The U S.A. had to face great loss d ue to -v® f °J- ,ho 
Therefore, after the end of the civil war, U.S A accused n! b J S .i Shlp ‘ 
the manufacture of this ship by Britain, the civil war had lasted 
and the Northern States had to suffer great losses'in trade nnit !? ?er 
this ship and hence Englad should compensate for this loss fiiLj U , e t0 
^>ad rejected this demand yet the Americans were JSSriS adstone 
again and again. Gladstone, who valued justice raore^han thf Pn°r u 
interests, had handed over this matter for arbitration e 5 n S ,,s h 
the decision of the International Commission England ^hacTto!. ‘° 
thirty lakh Pounds as compensation to U.S.A. The peopfe^f 
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England protested against this week policy and Gladstone was accused 
to have jeopardised the honour of England. But Glanstone maintained 
that that step was important not only from the national point of view 
but also from the economic point of view. If England had to fight a 
war against the U.S.A. it would have resulted not only an undue 
expenditure on war but also in bitterness between the two natious. 
Therefore he would call this step of paying compensation as judicions 
and the payment of 30 £ lakhs, according to him a good investment. 

(4) Gladstone and Independence of Transvaal , 1881 A.D. England 
had acquired Transvaal in 1877 A.D. during the Premiership of Disraeli. 

It was not relished by the Boers because they had migrated to that 
place from Holland. So they rebelled against the English on December 
16 1881 A.D. and even defeated an English contingent the same year 
at the Majuha Hills. At first Gladstone sent an Indian regiment under 
the command of Sir Frederick Roberts but when he came to know 
that the Boers were in no mood to accept the English suzerainty, he 
changed his mind. He made up his mind that it was difficult to 
suppress the Boers by force because if at all it could be done at that 
time it would be of little use as the reaction would be sharper which 
would cause a perpetual head-ache for the English. Hence he entered 
into a pact with them and declared them free under the English 
suzerainty. 

The English nation strongly protested against this weak 
policy of Gladstone because according to them it was against the 
interests of England and their bowing before the Boers was a slur on 
their prestige. 

(5) Gladstone and Egypt— Egypt was under the common control 
of England and France. When an army officer named Arbi Pasha 
revolted in 1882 A.D. and put many Europeans to death, Gladstone, 
in spite of his weak policy, was obliged to act. He also requested 
France to take action but when France showed no interest, England 
had to take action single handed. An English regiment defeated Arbi 
Pasha at Tel-Al-Katar and re-established law and order in Egypt. 
Egypt fell into hands of the English and they established their rule 
there. 

(6) Gladstone and Sudan- In Sudan, near Egypt, a person named 
Mohd. Ahmed, who called himself Mehdi, revolted against England 
in 1883 A D. The British Government wanted to recall their forces 
from Khartum, the capital of Sudan. So General Gordan was sent 
there to complete that work. But when Gordan reached there, he 
changed his mind and decided that he would not allow arson by 
Mehdi and his companions in Sudan. Therefore he stayed at Khar¬ 
tum despite the fact that Gladstone did not like that at all. When ^ 
Gladstone came to know that the British forces were surrounded by* 
Mehdi and his followers, he sent Lord Worlseley to help Gordon. 
But before Worlseley could reach Khartum, Mehdi had occupied 
Khartum and Gordon had been put to death on January 26, 1885 A.D. 

Gladstone was strongly criticised by the English people for tne 
death of a noble and able man like Gordoyalong with many innocent 

T}_ .C.L t.nnnr K.i—mef* KlC O/.qI' Oftl IPU / / --— 
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* rtf of ,he Foreign Pol,cy of <M*dstOB»-The Foreign Policy 

Pn?nn^ l f 0DC Weak ' He aV0lded war « far possible mdthought 

2n„ P ! , r'x mt0 , agr ?? meats even with the weakest opponents like 
£ e .Bo f rs of Transvaal. He used military force only once when Arbi- 

ofht JbtL?™ a wlT lhe , Engl ! sh f in E «yP* and Gladstone bad no 

W , h ' ,e t ?truggle for the colonies was still going on 

“ C l e l° f hC WOr i d ’ . Bn,am w as losing them because ofGlads- 
ton s weak policy Russia moved her naval ships into the Black Sea; 

if°S lh Afnca slipped out of ,he English hands and hjr 
imE.f^ d i a t0 , an end ‘ S,il1 a 8 a| nst the wishes and 

Engl,sh p ' ople - he s^k to his policy of peace and 
At the le . ast apprehension of a war he agreed to pay a com- 

.ha? am0unt, ? g *° i 30 ,akhs to 'he U S A. because he was of the 
view that war would have proved more costly and would have created 

England and U.S.A. But the English people 
? d h 'rT strongly heMuse he could not safeguard the British 
interests. It was quite true that while he was made the Prime Minister 
Tour tunes because of his policy at home, he had to face bitter oppo- 
sion due to his weak foreign policy and had to resign. 

Although Gladstone had to face strong criticism by his contem¬ 
poraries due to his weak foreign policy yet it cannot he denied that 
nis foreign policy was based on peace and justice and was in accor- 
- dance with the modern concept of world peace and brotherhood. He 
.7 abandon his policy of sympathy towards other countries des¬ 
pite strong opposition. In fact he was not ready do injustice to any 
otner country for petty personal gains. 

„ POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Eoreign Policy of Gladstone — 

.fJr , L? tad * t0ne “ d , F «“°’f ra “ ia “ War-lie kepi neutral in this war 
after getting assurance frem both the parties. 

■although° f • heTr “ t * ° f b ? Rossi*-He kept mum at this breach 
trad^fnH?' e prcsc P ce . of /he Russian navrat ships was detrimental to the British 
trade and her empire in India. ” 

na J?! C c d ? Cl,i011 of ,bc interQatioaal Commission on Albania, ho 
paid £ 30 lakhs to the U.S A. as compensation 

ofa^out y ^er°s Trans?aa, ~ Hc accor< k<* freedom to Transvaal bocauso 

l 5 ^.^ypt-Arbi Pasha led a rebellion; he was defeated at Tel-Ai-Kalar by 
tnc British forces sent by Gladstone. 

re , V0l ", d he * en f ?f nerJ Gordon to get the British force* 
m Gc ?/ ra Gordon close to hold on ; many English soldiers along with 
Gordon himself were killed. 

£i tl ?. ohgh Gladstone’s Foreign Policy was weak by the standards of tho 
uay yet it was helpiul in promoting world peace and brotherhood. 

A Comparison and Contrast of Disraeli and Gladstone 

Q- 6 . “If Gladstone’s foreign policy” had been too supine that of 
Disraeli had been too adventurous. Explain and illustrate the stafe- 
ment * (Important) 

Or 
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“Seldom in English History knit two great statesmen living 
in the same age been so different as Gladstone and Disraeli.” 
Comment. Or 

Compare aad contrast the characters and policies of Gladstone 
and Disraeli. 

Ans. Gladstone and Disraeli were two great statesmen of the 
Victorian era. Disraeli was bom in 1804 A.D. and died in 1881 A.D. 
while Gladstone was born in 1809 A.D. and died in 1898 A.D. There 
were very few similarities between them. Both of these great statesmen 
knew the art of influencing the audience. Both wanted to improve the 
lot of labourers and wanted to bring about many reforms. Both gave a 
new lease of life to their respective parties Both started their political 
careers as members of one party but after having de\eloped differences 
with the parent party became leaders of the' other. Gladstone was a 
member of the Tory party in the beginning and was elected to the 
Parliament from this party. But gradually his ideas changed and he 
became inclined towards reforms and gradually he became 
a Liberal. Similarly, Disraeli started his career as a radical 
reformer as is clear from his political novels which he himself wrote. 
In these novels he has portrayed the deplorable condition of the labo¬ 
urers and tried to improve their lot. But later on he turned a suppor¬ 
ter of the Conservative Party. * 

But as a matter of fact the above mentioned similarities 
are not of much importance because their character as well as their 
internaland external policies were so different that they stand diamteri- 
callyopposed to each other. 

Comparison and Contrast of their Characters— As far as the 
characters of Gladstone and Disraeli are concerned the following facts 
are important to be be kept in mind— 

(1) Family —Gladstone belonged to a middle class Christian family, 
of Scotland while Disraeli was born in a Jew family. 

(2) Education —Gladstone had the privilege of getting education 
at famous centres of Education like Eton and Oxford. Disrreli’s 
education was by and large private. 

13) Way of Living —Gladstone was quite a serious type of man 
and had high ideals. His way of life as well as his dress was simple. 
On the other hand dress and way of living of Disraeli was dazzling. 
Describing his showy dress a lady writes— 

“J/c was wearing a black velvet coat lined with satin (silk), purple 
trousers with a gold band running down the outside seam , a scarlet 
waistcoat , and white gloves with several brilliant rings outside them" 

His handsome personality, atttactive postures, brilliant dress and 
unique cutting of the clothes attracted the people spontaneously. 

According to Dr. V. D. Mahajan 

"Gladstone was always terrible with little or no touch of humour about 
him. Disraeli was ironical , imaginative and intensely theatrical." 
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» «il As Orators— Disraeli always filled the people with thrill and 
enthusiasm through his wisdom and clever words and carried the 
public with him. Gladstone was also a great orator. He also in¬ 
fluenced the audience by his touching words and long speeches. While 
Gladstone moved the people with his speeches, Disraeli also drew 
tneir hearts with impressive words. While comparing Disraeli and 
Gladstone as orators Mowat remarks— 

‘‘Gladstone with his earnestness, his eloquence and strength of wW, 
could sway the people but Disraeli with a lighter touch kindled their spirit 
ana fired their zeal. The one was to the public always Mr. Gladstone 
the stern grand old man : the other was dizzy...laughed at , laughed with, 
admired...never losing his dignity , at once the Earl of Beaconsfied and the 
people's friend " 

Similarly Warner and Marten add- 

“Intense conviction , great courage , noble voice and delivery , and 
a wonderful flow of language combined to make Gladstone an orator 
who had no equals for the effect that he could produce on his hearers. 
Disraeli was a great coiner of telling phrases , and his speeches had an 
epigrammatic flavour which delighted his hearers whilst he excelled in 
sat ire... If men were attracted to Gladstone by what he said , they were 
fascinated by an attempt to ascertain what Disraeli thought." 1 

0) Opportunism— Gladstone was not an opportunist while Dis- 
* raeli was. Gladstone left the Tory party because of the difference of 
opinion while Disraeli became a Conservative from a radical to avail 
of the opportunity. When Disraeli found an opportunity he got the 
Second Reform Act passed which extended the franchise to the urban 
labourers and artisans. In fact he never hesitated to follow a policy 
of liberal reformism if it suited his selfish ends. 

(6) One a Free Trader and the other a Protectionist-Gladstone 
favoured the policy of free trade. He believed that taxes on imports as 
well as on exports were beneficial only for the big landlords or the 
industrialists, while the general people had to face difficulties because 
of high prices due to heavy taxation or smuggling. So, as .a Chance¬ 
llor of Exchequer, he reduced taxes on many items and exempted 
many others in the budgets he presented. On the contrary Disraeli 
wanted to impose more and more taxes on the imports in order to 
provide protection to the local industries and to save the outflow of 
the national wealth He opposed Peel because he had abolished the 
Com Laws. 

(7) Their Attitudes towards Reforms— There is no doubt that both 
Gladstone and Disraeli brought about many important reforms. But 
Gladstone did so to satisfy his own conscience, Disraeli did it to win 
the vote of the labourers so that he could govern with still greater 
strength. He introduced reforms in favour of the poor because the 
peace of the rich would be secure if the low were calm and satisfied. 
He used to say that palaces could not be safe so long as the huts 
were in grief. On the other hand, Gladstone favoured reforms to 
emancipate the poor. Merely to win votes in elections was none of his 
bossiness. 

1. Warner a nd Marten— The New Groundwork of British History 
_ p fin 
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(8) Their different Attitudes towards Queen Victoria—G ladstone 
did not like to flatter the Queen and he seldom consulted her. 
The Queen often complained that Gladstone did not consult her. She 
had to make him the Prime Minister because he had the majority of 
the people with him. Once the Queen said boastfully to Gladstone 
‘7 am the Queen of England .” Gladstone replied immediately, *7 am 
the Voice of England*' Quite contrary to that, Disraeli was a great 
flatterer of the Queen, so she was very happy with him. In order to 
flatter the Queen Disraeli compelled her to assume the title of the 
4 Empress of India*. Thus the Queen disliked Gladstone as much as she 
liked Disraeli. 

(9) Their quite opposite Foreign Policies —Gladstone was a peace- 

loving person and his foreign policy was too mild. He wanted as far as 
possible, to keep England aloof from the wars fought in Europe, because 
he felt that wars were always very harmful. He never cared for 
^ktional interests as against the human interests. He had full faith 
in nationalism and independence^ all nations. He based his foreign 
policy on the principles of justice and equality. He kept neutral 
at the time of war between France and Prussia when both of them 
assured him about Belgium in 1871 A.D. When U. S. A. raised the 
question of Albama. he agreed to hand over this case to the 
International Commission and paid a compensation to U. S. A to 
the tune of £ 30 lakhs Similarly when Russia bv-passed the Treaty 
of Paris and moved her naval ships into the Black Sea, he kept calm 
and told others that Russian interests in the Blacks Sea were more 
vital although it posed a theat to tho English trade and her Empire 
in India. He decided to vithdraw the English forces from Sudan and 
did not take any positive step to crush Mehdis revolt, 

as a result England had to lose General Gordea and many other soldiers 
in the process. 

On the other hand, Disraeli’s policy was bold and aggressive. 
When Germany cast an evil design on France, Gladstone kept silent. 
But Disraeli immediately warned Germany that in case of an invasion 
on France England would not sit idle. When Russia invaded Turkey 
and forced her to sign the Treaty of San Stefano. Disraeli called a 
conference of the European countries and with their help he imposed 
ertam restrictions on Russia Thus he contained the Russian influence 
»n the Balkans. He annexed Transvaal in South Africa and suppressed 
the Boer upsurge while Gladstone entered into an agreement with the 
Boers and granted independence to Transvaal. Disraeli was always 
ready to use force in order to protect the honour and to expand the 
Empire of England. He never let any political event go without the 
participation of England. He never hesitated even to interfere in the 
interna! affairs of any country. Gladstone was quite opposed to him 
He believed in just behaviour even towards the smallest nations 
or the world. 

(10) Different Attitudes towards the Eastern Question- Gladstone 
and uisraeh were diametrically opposed to each other on the 
problem of the Eastern Question. Disraeli wanted to make Turkey 
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a strong and sound nation because he believed that only a strong 
Turkey could put a check on the Russian expansion. He fully knew 
that Russian expansion could pose a threat to the English trade and 
her empire in India. In case of a weaker Turkey, Russia could first 
consolidate her power in the Black Sea and then in the Meditterranean 
Sea which according to Disraeli's belief was not in the interests of 
England and hence Disraeli could not tolerate any such thing. On the 
contrary Gladstone hated Turkey because of the atrocities committed 
by her on the Christians. At one time in 1876 A D. when Turkey 
committed untold miseries on Bulgaria, Gladstone strongly opposed 
Turkey. He said in hardest words— v 

"... our Government . shall apply all ,is vigour to concur with 

other states of Europe in obtaining the extinction of the Turkish executive 
power in Bulgaria. Let the Turks now carry away their abuses in the 

only possible manner, namely, by carrying off themselves. They . one 

and all, with bag and baggage, shall I hope clear out from the province 
they have desolated and profaned. * * 

In other words Gladstone wanted the Turks to leave Bulgaria bag 
and baggage. Thus while Disraeli wanted to see Turkey strong in 
order to contain Russia, Gladstone wanted to put that empire to an 
end altogether because she did much cruelty on the Christians. 

(II) Their different Policies towards Ireland— Disraeli was notin 
favour or giving any.concessions to t ie people of Ireland. He believed 
m maintaining law and order in Ireland by all means and had nothing 
to do with their sentiments. He made mtny laws to suppress them. 
As against this. Gladstone cherished much sympathy for the people 
of Ireland. When he was invited to form the Ministry in 1868 A D. 
he said spontaneously—*'^ mission is to paefy Ireland" He consti¬ 
tuted a separate Church for the people of Ireland to solve their religious 
problem. He stopped the Tithes collected from them. He got two 
Land Acts passed in 1870 and 1881 A.D. respectively to solve their 
economic problems. These Acts provided for a fixed lease of land 
and a just revenue. When even these steps could not satisfy, Gladstone 
tried to secure the Home Rule for them. In 1886 A. D., he presented 
the Home Rule Bill for the first time. When he - felt that due to strong 
oppostiion the Bill was not going to be passed, his words spoken in 
the Parliament at that time and his facial expressions clearly reflected 
his deep sympathy for the people of Ireland. When Gladstone stood 
to speak— 

"He was almost as white as the flower in his coat , but the splendid 
compass , the flexibility , the moving charm and power of his voice, were 
never more wonderful. ‘ Ireland' came the rich tones from the Premier , 
'stands at your bar , expectant, hopeful, almost suppliant " l 

(12) One a great Imperialist and the other Little Englander. Disraeli 
was one of the greatest imperialists of England. He was in favour of 
strengthening and expanding British empire in all possible ways. 

*• R- B. Mowat -Britain, PP. 914—915. 
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Intutioned by these sentiments of imperialism he bought many shares 
of the Suez Canal, proclaimed Victoria as the Empress of India, anne¬ 
xed Transvaal in South Africa, secured Cyprus from Turkey and fou¬ 
ght the Second Afghan War. Quite against it, Gladstone was not r 
favour of ruling anybody by means of force and did not care fo 
the English interests when the question of decency humanity arose. 
He entered into an agreemeut with the Boers and gave independence 
to Transvaal. He wanted to withdraw from Egypt and was in favoui 
of according Home Rule to Ireland. Because of such a policy some 
historians call him a 'Little Englander \ He used to say that it is better 
to follow the Divine ways of justice and freedom than to show the 
granduer of one’s own nation. In favour of his theory of ruling 
people through love, sympathy and justice he once remarked— 

"[Relieve' we are all united in a fond attachment to the great country 
to which we belong , to the great Empire which has committed to it a trust 
.andJunction from providence, as a special and remarkable as was ever 
jen/rusted to any portion of man.. .. It is a part of my being, of my flesh 
land blood, of my heart and soul. For these ends I have laboured through 
'my youth and manhood and more than that till my hair are grey. In 
that faith and practice, I shall die." 

13. One in favour of Nationalism and the other in favour of 
Cosmopolitan Empires— According to renowned historian Trevelyan. 
Gladstone had full sympathy with the sentiments of nationality and 
liberty while Disraeli wanted to maintain the old Empire. He had 
no sympathy for the growing nations struggling for independence. Ii* 
the words of Trevelyan— 

"In one respect Gladstone , for all his idealism, was more realistic 
than Disraeli. Gladstone believed in nationality and Disraeli did not. 
Disraeli believed in a race, but he did not see why every race should 
demand as of right to express its genius, through national freedom and 
self government. His own race of which he was so proud throve and 
was famous for its own distinctive qualities without being a nation. Ana 
so, except in the case of old estalbished nations like England and France , 
Disraeli prepared cosmopolitan empires af the ancient regime." 

Hence Dirsaeli had full sympathy with the big imperialistic 
povers like Tu* key and Austria as against Bulgaria or Italy respect¬ 
ively. But Gladstone felt more for the states ruled by Turkey and 
Austria (like Bulgaria and Italy) rather than the imperialistic States. 
As a matter of fact he did not want to see any nation ruled by any 
other nation.. 

It is clear from the above description that both Disraeli and 
Gladstone were totally opposed to each other in the matters of their 
political outlook and their home and foreign policies. That is why 
Warner and Marten remarks— 

“Seldom in English History have two great statesmen living in the 
same age been so different as Gladstone and Disraeli." 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Comparison of Gladstone and Dimeli-(l) Gladstone came of a middle class 
Christian family while Disraeli was a Jew. 

(2) Gladstone was highly educated while Disraeli cot his education nrivatelv.. 
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(3) Gladstone lived a simple life while Disraeli believed in glamour 

(4) Disraili filled the audiance with courage and fire while Gladstone was- 
an impressive orator. 

(5) Disraeli was opportunist but Gladstone was not. 

(6) Gladstone favoured free trade while Disnieli opposed it. 

(7) Gladstone was a reformist within, Dissreli did so to win the labour 
vote. 

(8) Gladstone was always indifferent towards the Queen, Disraeli lattered 

her. 

(9) Gladstone loved peace and had a mild foreign policy while Disraeli’s 
foreign policy was bold and aggressive. 

(10) Gladstone wa9 against Turkey white Disraeli favoured her. 

(11) Gladstone had deep sympathy for Ireland, while Disraeli was in favour 
of suppressing her. 

(12) Gladstone would rule the empire on the basis of justice and freedom 
while Disraeli was a an imperialist to the core and wanted to strengihen and 
expand it by every means. 

(13) Gladstone favoured nationalism while Disraeli wanted the whole world 
to bo the British empire. 

University and Other Important Questions 

1. Would you agree with the view that Gladstone’s policy was soun¬ 
der in conception but weaker in execution than that of Disraeli. 

2. Discuss briefly the record of Disraeli’s administration of 1874 

— 84 in social reform and foreign affairs. (Pb. M.A. 1959) 

3. Analyse the trends of British foreign policy preceding the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878) and show how far Disraeli was justified in 
claiming that he had brought peace with honour.* 

(Pb. M.A. 1960, Agra 1965, Raj. 1963) 

4. The programme of the party led by Disraeli was based on 
“constitution, the Empire and the social reform.’* Elucidate. 

(Pb. M. A. 1961) 

5. Assess the work of Gladstone and show whether he can be 
regarded as the greatest liberal Prime Minister of England. 

(Pb. M. A. 1961) 

6 . How far was Gladstone really able to fulfil his mission to 
pacify Ireland ? Explain why he failed to do so. (Agra M. A. 1962) 

7. Attempt a contrast of the characters and policies of Gladstone 

and Disraeli. (P.U. 1936, 46, 55, 58) 

8 . Give a short account of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, with a special reference to his Home and Social Reforms. 

(P. U. 1943, 48, 55) 

9. Discuss Gladstone’s Irish policy and the part played by him 

in the Home Rule Movement for Ireland. How far was Gladstone’s 
Irish policy a success ? (P> U. 1964, 49, 58) 

10. What claim had Gladstone to the gratitude of Englishmen. 

(P. U 1941,46, 51, 53) 
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11. '‘Gladstone’s foreign policy had been too supine.” Discuss. 

(P. U. 1946, 49) 

12. Discuss the statement that ‘Disraeli rose to power as the 
champion of Tory Democracy at home and Imperialism abroad.’ 

(Delhi B A . 1970) 

13. Describe the foreign policy of Disraeli and critically examine 

it- {Pb. B. A. 1970) 

14. To what extent did Gladstone succeed in redressing the 

grievances of Ireland (Delhi B. A. 1970) 

15. Describe the foreign policy of Disraeli. / 

(G. N. U. 1973, 74 ; Delhi B. A. 1975 ; Pb. M. A. 1970) 

16. Describe the foreigo policy of Disraeli in the light of the 
following statement: 

“Zeal for the greatness of England was his life.” 

(Pb.B.A. 1971) 

17. Describe the reforms of Gladstone. (Pb. M. A. 1971) 

18. Discuss the principal achievements of Disraeli. 

(Delhi B. A. 1972) 

19. What attempts were m^de by Gladstone to solve the Irish 

problem ? (Delhi B. A. 1972) 

20. “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” Estimate the success of 

Gladstone in this mission. (Pb. B. A. 1973 ; K. U. 1973) 

21. Attempt a contrast of the character of the policy of Disraeli 

and Gladstone. (/>. U. 1973) 

22. In what ways did Gladstone endeavour to settle the grievances 
of the Irish people before his conversion to Home Rule ? 

_ „ . . , (G. N. D. U. 1973) 

23. Critically examine the Irish policy of Gladstone. 

(Pb M. A. 1973) 

24. Explain the differences in policy between Gladstone and 
Disraeli and the parties they represented. 

(K. U. 1974) 

25. Critically examine the home and foreign policy of Gladstone. 

^ . G.N.D. U. 1974) 

26. Briefly examine tin domestic and foreign policy of Disraeli. 

(M A. 1975) 

27. Gladstone’s domestic policy was the climax of liberalism.” 

In the light of this statement describe the main reforms of Gladstone 
in the domestic field. (pf> m a 1975 ) 

28. What do you understand by New Toryism of Disraeli ? Give 
an estimate of his work as Prime Minister from 1874 to 1880. 

(Pb. AT. A. 1975) 
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Anglo-Irish Relations 

Relations between Ireland and England from 1688 r 0 1800 A.D. 

Q. 1. Describe in brief the relations between Ireland and 
England from 1688 to 1800 A.D. (G. N. U. 1973 ; K. U. 1974) 

Ans. Henry VII brought the Irish Parliament under the British 
Parliament because the nobles of Ireland opposed his accession to the 
throne of England. The inhabitants of Ireland were mostly Catholics 
but some Protestants were living in northern parts of Ireland. Though 
the Protestants were small in number yel they held an important place 
as they were mostly the owners of the land. Anglo-Irish relations ftom 
1485 to 1603 A.D. and from 1603 to 1688 A.D. have already been, 
disscussed above. Anglo-Irish relations from 1688 to 1800 A.D, can be 
divided into the following three parts— 

(1) Period of Repression from 1688 to 1763 A.D. 

(2) Period of Constitutional Opposition from 176? to 1782 A.D. 

(3) Period of Self-Government from 1782 to 1800 A.D, 

1. Period of Repression from 1688 to 1763 A.D. The period from 
1688 to 1763 A D., about a century, experienced many ups and downs 
of the English policy towards Ireland but collectively this policy caa be 
called the ‘Policy of Repression .* 

(1) Battle of Boyne —As a result of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688 A.D. in England, when William of Orange, and his wife, 
Mary, accended the throne of England, then James II fled to Ireland 
where the populatioa was mostly Catholic and they did not like that 
a Protestant should rule over England. On reaching there James II 
received the support of the Catholics of Ireland and that of Louis XIV 
of France. The Catholics won Londonderry and Enniskillen two 
great pockets of the Prostents in Northern Ireland. At this William 
himself landed in Ireland with a big army. He defeated the 
Irish army on July 1, 1690 A.D. in the Battle of Boyne and captured 
Limerick in 1691 A.D. James II fled to France. Consequently the 
war came to an end. As the Prostants of Ireland supported and took 
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the side of William, which made his victory quite easier, so he granted 
many facilities to the Prostestants living in Irelaifd. 

(2) Passing of the Penal Code 'The British Government passed 
many penal laws to reduce the social, economic and religious rights 
of the Irish Catholics. By the Penal Laws of 1692 and 1697 many 
restrictions were imposed on the Catholics of Ireland 

(i) The Catholics could neither vote in the Irish Parliament nor 
they could sit in the Parliament as its members. 

(//) They were deprived of the right to hold any Government 
and military service or to become the member of any Corporations. 

(tii) They were not allowed to become teachers or to enter 
4he bar. 

(iv) They could not get admission to the Trinity College, Dublin. 

(v) No priest could solemnise marriage of a Catholic to a Protes¬ 
tant girl. If it was done the marriage was regarded as illegal. 

(vj) No Roman Catholic could purchase land in Ireland and if 
any Catholic owned any land that land had to be divided among 
his sons on his death. If any of his sons became Protestant then 
that Protestant son alone was to be regarded as the rightful successor 
of his ancestral land. 

If such a Protestant son wished, he could have the right to that 
land even during the life-time of his father. 

(vii) No Roman Catholic had the right to display the badge of a 
Gentleman and to wear a sword. 

(viii) Any Protestant could purchase the horse of a Catholic by 
paying five pounds. Under such conditions no Catholic could keep a 
good horse. 

(3) Repression in the Field of Religion— The Church of England 
was the only legal church in Ireland. Although the Catholics did not 
accept this religion yet they had to pay Thithes for it. All recognised 
schools and particularly the Trinity College Dublin was under the 
control of the Protestants. So the Catholics were forced to send 
their children to these institutions or they were deprived of any educa¬ 
tion. But this does not mean that the Catholics remained inactive in 
the religious sphere. In this connection R. B. Mowat states that— 

“Yet there were always plenty of priests in Ireland and schools 
for Catholic children were held in barus and behind hedges. Catholic 
worship was carried on under terrible difficulties , but it went on none the 
less. Ireland had twenty four Roman Catholic bishops who lived often 
under-assumed names in the house of some farmer or landowner ; and 
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whole Irish Catholic 


the Papal Nanclo at Brussels was the head of the 
system: 91 J 

of thrKnl^ S r S 'l ea : gr - phic d ' scri P tion of ‘he pitiable condition 
or toe Roman Catholic priests. According to him— 

m ° Sl Par ‘ / r ° m lhe peamt ranks - faring their 
and ’ he ! r passions, and depending absolutely on their contri- 

t n :^ilpTl erab y ‘. gn0ran [ W miserably poor, they were an illegal class 

^a!uxwere > often C ohlicrrd b i SmU ^ er3 - ro ^ er s and privateer, to while assl 

Huke ' f reS ° rl " ° rdtr ,0 e!cape ,he mini5,er of 

(4) Repression in the Parliamentary Affairs- Irish Catholics could 
neither v-ote m the Parliamentary elections nor could they become mem 

British * he Parllarae “ t - Ir ,' sh Parliament was completely under the 
British Parliament and no law could be passed in the Parliament at 

PSJ" ^°«. . ** pm* approval of the Privy Council of 
England. The British Parliament assumed the power of fraraine laws 

rpL nfr d > h e Act of 1719 A.D which was passed during the 
re'gn of George r Protestants represented half the strength of House 
ofCommo" ths Parlia ment. Two third of the members of the House 
«f Commons who also nominator. There was no fixed session of the 
Parliament up to the middle of the 18th century. Someiimes elected 
members continued even for a period of 3° years. But the session of 

in mf A P n ‘T ent W t S fiXed fo J i years b y the Octennial Act passed 

of'n LM D , dUnng hC re ' gn ° f Geor J ge IL But ,he Irish Parliament 
often held its sessions every second year to approve the revenue 
lo this connection, Southgate has said — 

rnnl ‘J he nf m ,f in ! 0f J“7 h Law - "“"fore, was completely under the 
enrr . , government. The Irish parliament itself was 

corrupt and ,t,s said that two-third of its members represented rotten 

a Zf°',V , r ‘ was consequently under the domination of 

the great landlords of Ireland many of whom were resident in England." 

(5) Repression in Administsaiion— Lord Lieutenant was supreme 
authority for the Irish administration. He passed most of his time in 
England. He used to come for a few weeks in Ireland when the 
session of the Irish Parliament was held every second year. The English 
held all the government and the Church ofTices. They were not at 
all responsible to the Irish Parliament. 

(6) Repression in the Economic Field— Irish people did not feel 
so much miserable because of the religious, social and the political 
restrictions as they felt due to the repression in the economic-field. 
Most of the peasants were landless and worked on the lands of thoso 
landlords who did not live in Ireland.The poor peasants were exploited 
and rock-rented by the agents of those absentee landlords. According 
to Warner and Marten— 


1. R. B. Mowat— Britain , p. 600. 

2. Lecky—History of England in the Eighteenth century, p. 262, 
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“As a consequence of the Irish support to James fl, a great deal 
of land had been confiscated, and it is reckoned that, after the revolution, 
three fourth of it belonged to owners of British descent. A large number of 
these owners lived in England in the Wh century, and let their land to 
people called " middlemen ” who often rackrented and exploited the smaller 
tenants to whom they sublet. The wretched Irish peasant, paying rent to 
a middlman, tithes to the Protestant clergyman, and dues to his Roman 
Catholic priest, had in some cases, it was said, hardly the skin of a potato 
to subsist upon." 1 


There was not enough of mineral wealth in Ireland so it 
was difficult for her to make industrial progress but 
she could make progress in the fields of dairy, wool, agriculture 
and ship-building. As the Navigation Act of 1663 A.D. did 
not provide any facilities to Ireland so she could not have direct trade 
links with the British Colonies. As a result of an Act passed in 1699 
A.D. Irish wool or woollen products were to be sent to England 
alone and not to any other country. The rates of custom duty were 
very high for the Irish people. This policy of economic repression 
completely uprooted the Irish industries. According to Lecity— 

“// rendered absolutely impossible in Ireland the formation 
of that habit of instinctive and unreasoning reverence for law which is 
one of the most essential conditions of English civilization 

(6^ Emigration due to Repression—The life of the Irish people 
became very miserable due to the policy of all-round repression. So a 
large number of Irish people started leaving their country. The 
Spanish army had five regiments of Irish people and the French army 
contained about two and a half lakh Irish people. The Austerian army 
had many Irish Generals and Russia also had two Irish Generals. Follo¬ 
wing names of the Irish army officers are worth-mention in this 
respect- 

Cr) George Browne who proved the best Austrian General ir 
the Seven Years War was an Irishman. 


1. Warner and Marter —The New Groundwork of British History, 
p. 577. 
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the Seven Years War was an Irishman. ' 

mJSu,™° y vss «' 1 2 "•nr ■« 

as- — —i •rahisn rur,r,°E 

also^Tri^H W “?- C lhe . bfSt AdrairaI of the Spanish Navy was 
also an Irish. He made Spam the best naval power in ihe world*' 

English King George II himself once said— 

“Curse on the laws which deprived me of such men " 

Lecky has also remarked in this context— 

ahUiiil *lit,? communi 'y ‘here exists a small minority of men whose 

To ll ', *?* enere > of witl m <"K out as in some 

degree, leaders of men These take the first step in every public Zll 

tion TT OCt y ' heir l X T P ' e ,he Vici0us elements of the poou a- 
tion, set the current and form standard of nuhtir il P°Poia 

infuse a healthy moral vigour into their nation. In Ireland fTihreTar 

f Tt T h me ?, were SUadi,y weeded 0U '■ Ca{ we wonder 

declined V? °' P m ° ralS ^ ° f Pub,ic spirit should £l 

IX- Pen0d ° f the Constitution ®' Opposition, 1763-1782 

T he po,ic y of re P ress * on and the atrocities committed on the Irish 
Catholics created so many difficulties for them that even some of the pJL 
testants started feeling for them. Charles Lucas started hi? 

Journal in 1763 A. D. and by his articles, he attracted the atten'inn 
^e members of the Irish Parliament to the evils prevailing j a the Irish 
administration and the atrocities resulting therefrom 8 Th- i r !h 

HTnrt aD1 f n H 80tr, S ht J° dlscuss and Pass the Money ^|| s "bi -he 
eflorts of Henry Flood, the son of the Chief Justice of Ireland Thirl 

greatman, whose name is worth-mentioning here, was perhipl’tbJbest 

ll'llT 01 ’ He r.l G rt an ' wh0 did his touring an end ,0 

the sufferings of the Irish people. According to Mowat— 

ssi •sa 

.n^ S i! mi i l » ar l y ’ Warner& Marten remarks «•To Grattan's power of 
speech all bear witness ; indeed, it has been said of Gratia,,, that no 
tiih oraU r , except Chatham , had an equal power of inspiring a nation, 

1. Lecky, History of Eiglond in the Eighteenth Century p. £,5. 

2. R.B. Mowat —Britain pp. 605-606. 
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and that no British orator, except Burke , had an equal power of serving 
his speech with profound maxims of political wisdom." 1 

He was a great parliamentarian who was in favour of repealing 
the penal .laws against the Irish Catholics. He said that “the Irish 
Protestants cannot be free as long as the Catholics are not free" 
The following' important things were done to remove the sufferings of 
the Irish people as a result of the efforts of Henry Grattan 

(i) Relaxation in the Penal Laws— The American War of Independ¬ 
ence broke out in 1775 A.D. as such England had to pull o \i her forces 
from Ireland because 9he was to face not only America but also other 
European foes, such as France, etc. The Irish people also feared the 
French attack on them.. So a volunteer force of 60,000 members was 
raised under che leadership of Lord Charlcmount. The Irish people 
^avc every possible help to this force. Their uniforms were prepared 
from the cloth produced in Ireland so that the Irish cloth 
industry might flourish. Though Ireland was not attacked yet the 
British Government was afraid of such an attack on Ireland. Under 
such circumstances the British politicians started thinking that it was 
dangerous to continue the policy of exploitation and repression 
towards an armed country especially when they were fearing the loss 
of the American colonies. Henry Grattan tried to make the best uso of 
auch a situation, as such he demanded the removal of the restrictioat 
imposed on the Irish trade. The volunteer force also started taking 
part in the politics by then. It was also making demand for legislative 
independence for Ireland arid removal of the restrictions imposed oa 
the Irish industries. An Irish orator said about the Irish volunteers- 
"England has sown her laws in dragon's teeth and they had sprung up 
armed men." 

So the British government relaxed the penal laws by the Act of 
1778. The Irish Catholics were also allowed to purchase and own land. 
The Irish traders, were also given the freedom of trade with all the 
colonies of the British Empire. 

(?) Abolition of the Commercial Code and Creation of Independent 
Parliament - Henry Grattan became more and more popular among the 
Irish people because of England's entanglement in the American War 
of Independence and problems arising there of. Again, Adam Smith’s 
ideas also had a great effect ou the British politicians in that tense 
situation. Adam Smith laid a great stress on the policy of Free 
Trade or Laissez Faire in his book ‘ The Wealth of Nations" published 
in 17 7 8 A. D. So in 1780 A. D. English Government granted 
full freedom of trade to Ireland and removed all restrictions imposed 
ou her trade and industries. 

But Henry Grattan did not become satisfied with that. At this 
critical hour, not only the volunteers but also the Irish masses. 


1. Warner Sc Martec-77^ New Groundwork of British History pp. 589 -590. 
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including the Protestant*, rose to the occa«ir. n t d L 
A D. a meeting was held at the Church 1 Febr uary. H*2 

passed unanimously- UrCfa ° f Dun S attno ° where it was 

end a grievance." kingdom, it unconstitutional, illegal 

fomSthe £ aa1Lo ^ Rockingham 
solving the Irish Problem^ ft K S™ ^ ^ favour of 

entangle England, at one and the sam^ time 8 Sh kS?liT ? ? er t( ? 
the American problems. So in 1782 A o' theBritish h p Ir , l?h aai 

such it was no, yet responsible to the Inch plrUameut G ° Vernraeat - « 

sr D ^;,ris , in i a , £5'Sf1 

under the leadership of Wotfo Tone. A laree nnrnhw or £ ornw< *. 
Catholics and the Presbyterians of Ulster joined it cia r ? 0:nan 
objects of the society Wolfe Tone annouS- ' C '* nr *' a * tilfl 

"To subvert the tyranny of our execrable government, to break 
.he connection with England the never falling source of a'l political 
evils, and to assert the independence of my county—th-se were mv 

of itTnn Id' “"'"I tht W, ‘°J e Pe °I e ° f ’[ cland ‘ 10 “boUsh ^e me mory 

j a 1 d 10 i r u Z“ ltule the common name of Irishmen 

in place of the denom'na'tons of Protestants, Catholics, an I Dissenters 1 
these were my means.” 

At this, the British Prime Minister thought it advisible to grant 
some concessions to the Irish Catholics. So by his personal indueice 
he got them the right to vote in 179) A. D. P ‘n tueice 

(2) The Rebellion— In 1795 A. D. Lord Fitzwilliam was anooimed 
H ^“ r °y of Ireland. He was in favour of immediate emanation 
of the Catholics so he wanted to get the bill passed to this effect. But 
tne British Government was much alarmed so he was soon c ailed back 
But this action of the British Government fanned the spirit of revolt 
am .? n ?, t . h ® IrisI ? Catholics the underground activities of the 
united Irishmen increased. Consequently the Protestants also establi¬ 
shed an organisation called ‘Orangemen’ which began committing all 
lands of atrocities on the Irish Catholics. The Catholics believed 
mat the Orangemen were bent upon their extermination Consequently 
there occurred a serious revolt in Ireland in 1 798 A D. Tne Irish 
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people also tried to get the help of France. Mowat has given a very 
fine description ol the same in the following words 

••//i summer (179b) a scries of risings , ill planned and ill-conducted , 
broke out m various parts oj Ireland. They were all perfectly horrible ; 
both assailed each other with ferocity ana seldom gave quarter. People 
surrendered and Here then massacred ; promises Here made and 
broken." 1 2 

Lord Cornwallis the then viceroy of Ireland wrote in a letter to 
General Lake— "The conversation even at my table where you will 
suppose ldo all 1 can to prevent it, all turns on hanging , shooting 
burning etc., and if a priest has been put to death the greatest joy is 
expressed by the whole company" 

The hopes of the rebels were not altogether fulfilled. They did not 
get assistance tiom Fiance in time so there revolt was crushed within a 
month’s time. Wolfe Tone was arrested. He would have been 
executed if he had not commiteo suicide in the jail. 

(s) Union of the two States, 1800 A. D.- After the supperssion 
of the Irish Revolt, the British Pnme Minister Pitt thought that the 
union of 1 both the countries was the only solution ol the problem. 
The People of South were in favour of the unioo, the people of North - 
were neutral while those of the mid-Ireland were violently against the 
proposal. ’ But they were won over by bribing them.. According to 
Warner & Merten— 

“Irish opinion was, however, against such a union. Bat lavish 
promises of peerage and honours—forty one persons Here either created 
peers or raised a step in the peerage and very generous money compensa¬ 
tion to those individuals who held pocket burroughs-won over part of the 
opposition 

Reacting on tie current situation— Lord Cornwallis said—' 'My 
duty is now of most unpleasant nature because I am to negotiate and 
deal with the most corrupt people under heaven. 1 despise and hate 
every moment fer engaging m such a dirty work. Only one idea haunts 
me again and again that the British Empire will scatter without union. 

On 5th February, U00 A. D, Lord Castleieagh, who was assigned 
this job by Pitt, the Younger, placed this bill in the Irish Parliament. 
Theie wa^ a little eppesmon \o it and it was passed by a majority of 
46 votes in the eud. 

So on January 1, 1801 A. D., the Irish Parliament was abolished. 
In the bmud pcinan ent, Ireland was to send ICO elected members ten 
sit in the House ol Conmons and 28 lords and 4 bishops to sit in the* 
House ol Lords. 


1. K. B. Mowat—Britian, p. 610. 

2. Warner and Mantcr—7 lie Groundwork of British History, pp, 581—582. 
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Pobts to Remember 

.f. Period of Repression (1689—1763) 

,rs, “ d in ‘ h " Ba!ll(5 ° f Boyne on July I. 16*0. 
1691 AD * fthCl hCath0,C,aSarcSult 0f the c *P lure of Limerick ia 

tion ^--William’s rcveoge on the Catholics; Intensifici- 

12} i«V. SSS“2 Q ’ P r'- cv r f f ^ re,?,on the Catholics by the Acts of 1692 

measure' 7 -'’rvav? l,t,c J l * adm,Q,slrat 've. legislative and economic reoretsivc 

SSS"SiS*« their d ir°d n e aodlnS. “ * T" ° f ,he " *° d 

A Terican* War °of*hdeN?din«eand SB®,.*® SlSPuWiS? ? 

InnWA? D f ^ tfadC 10 1780 A ' 1 frC,and got thc right t0 frame bcr own ***» 

nndi; (1782-1800)-Formation of'United Irishmen 

Catholic in l 7Ql f A rT rr A Ch Pcvo,ut, °°J n 1789 A. D. ; Right to vote for the 

A * App°infmcnt of Lord Fitzwilliam as Viceroy who 
ass nf c ™ nc,pal,oa of thc Catholics ; Protestants also organised their 

-own assoc'dt'on of Orangemeo; Occurrence of a serious revol* in Ireland in 1798 
A. D. and its suppression; Uoion of England and Ire’and in 1800 A. D. 

Union of England and Ireland, 1800 A.D. 

* i Q t } „ “ Th ®. LfSislative Union of 1600 wes the moat miw- 
blo of failures ’* Comment. ^ 4 ;p 7 ^ 

. Pitt ^h,I h Brl»UK h PH V ° U »? f - 1798 £ D ' ,tft deeo impression on 
* Tw .h, ,h i> | B h . P "J? . Mln ' s, V He came to the concluiioa 
that the Pa. I,amentary Union of Ireland and P.ntfland could alone 

solve the lush problem. He toot all possible measures in this respoct 
oM800 A b D Br "' h and InSh ParliameR,s were uni i f d by the Act 

prov’sionTo^TcltfUnio: 0 " ,O '’- The ma,n 

a, ,h'"u,S?kSt“ d ,r "“ d afl " ,hd ' ™°» “ * >™>™ 

(21 There would be one Parliament of both the countries and 
Ireland was to send 32 members in the House of Lords and ICO 
members in the House of Commons. 

♦u T r C .i Un T ,t - C< J Ch , urch of England and Ireland was founded by 
the union of the Irish and th- British Churches. * 

(4) Ireland got full freedom in the field of trade and commerce. 

(5) Ireland continued her own judicial and administrative system. 
The court laws remained unaffected. 


(61 Ireland was to contribute 2/I7th part of the total expenditure 
■of the United Kingdom. 

. ( 7 > 80 Nominated Boroughs of Ireland were abolished and their 

owners were paid fifteen thousand pounds as compensation. 

2 Failure of the Union of 1800 A.D.—But this Act of udoffl 
failed to pacify the Irish people due to many reasons. 
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Though some historians regard this Act of Union as a success of 
diplomacy anu wisdom as it enaea the mutual conflicts of England and 
Iieland tor some ume and united England against Napoleon but it 
pioveu a failure in the end which is clear from the following facts 

(1) Age inn Public Opinion—Iht Irish people were laigely against 
this au ol Union as Warner ana Merten has remarked that • The 
Irish public h as largely agon si this union tut the creation of peerage and 
genetous money compensation to the holders of the nominated boroughs 
won over the opposition.’* Lord Cornwallis also expressed the same 
opinion in one 01 his letters— 

"The south of Inland ore well disposed to union, the North seem in 
a state oj neutrality, or rather apathy on the subject, which is to me 
mtomprenensible ; but all the countries in the miadle of the island, from 
Dublin to Galway are violent against it... . My occupation is new of the 
most unpleasant nature, negotiating and jobbing with the most corrupt 
people under heuien. I despise and hate myselj eiery hour for engaging 
in such dirty work .** 

The Irish leader Grattan while opposing ths Union-Bill, had 
rightly remarked— 

“Liberty may repair her golden beams and with redoubled heat 

animate the country .; though in her tomb she lies helpless, still there 

is vn her tips a spirit of life, and on her theeks a glow of beauty.'* 

Although the bill was passed by a majority of 46 voles, yet it can 
It definitely said that this majority was not due to this reason that the 
public was in ns favour but it was the result ol bribery and 
umptutions which weic liberally ofieicd by Put. 

(*) Dissatisfaction of the Catholics— At the lime of the Union, the 
Pnn.c Minister A'llt gave ihi> assurance to the Caiholics that he would 
jcmo\e all the religious restrictions imposed upon them and they would 
have equal i ignis with the Protestants. Even there they were not given 
the ngut to sit in both the Houses of the Parliament. Though they had 
the light to vote m Ireland yet they could not make use of this right in 
favoi'i ot the Catholics because* the Carbolics were not allowed to sit in 
the House. Pitt could noi fulfil his promises as George III opposed him 
&dfoi)£ty shying that by Catholic emanicipatjon he could not back out 
from Jus word which he gave to the Protestants at the time of his 
accession to the throne. According to Mow at_ 

"Pitt honestly meant tc bting this about, ft, is well known that 
ueorge m rejused to sanction such an act for he had sworn at his 
cornauon to preserve the Protestant religion 

The Catholics kept calm for about 20 years but started making 
a show of their dissatisfaction when in 1828 A.D. the ‘Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation’ was founded by O’Conneli. Thousands of Irish people became 
its members .and they.started paying regular subscriptions to this 
association. 


1. R. B. Mowat— Britain, p. 615. 
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The problem of Catholic Emancipation became more tense when 
in the elections of 1828 AD. the public elected O’Connell as the 
Member of the Parliament. The problem took a serious turn and the 
Irish public became ready for a civil war. Though George IV and many 
lords did not want to grant emancipation to the Catholics yet the 
Prime Minister, Duke of Wellington made the following statement and 
the famous Catholic Emancipation Bill (1829) was passed- 

“. that if I could avoid by any sacrifice , whatever , even one month 

of civil war in the country to which I am attached I would sacrifice my 
life in order to do it I say there is nothing which destroys prosperity 
and demoralizes character , to the degree that'civil war does ; by it the 
hand of mon is raised against his neighbour , against his brother and 
against his father, the servant betrays his master and the whole scene 
end sin confusion and devastation*' 1 

The Catholics, though they were novy given the right to sit in the 
Parliament, were not yet allowed to become a Regent, Lord Lieutenant 
or Lord Chancellor. In this connection Trevelyan has said —'The 
British Cabinet averted the danger of the civil war but they were not able 
to make their efforts liberal and to shape it into an agreement .” 

Thus Catholics, though out numbering the Protestants in popula¬ 
tion, possessed lesser rights in comparison to the Protestants. This 
gave rise to the bitterness which was clear even from the following 
words of Gladstone—“ Protestant Church in Roman Catholic Ireland is 
like some tall tree of noxious growth , lifting its head to heaven and 
poisoning the atmosphere of the land as far as its shadow can extend." 

Disraeli had also said in this respect: "That dense population in 
extreme distress inhabit an island where there is established Church 
which is not their Church 

The Catholics had also to pay ’Tithes’ to the Protestant Church 
to make up its expenses. They did, however not have their own church. 
To pay for that religion in which they had least faith was oae of tho 
main causes of dissatisfaction and discontentment. Those who refused 
to pay the ‘Tithes’ were punished heavily. Such a policy gaves rise to 
the Tithes Wars. 

(3) Dissatisfaction of the Tenants— The Union of 1800 A.D. did not 
give any satisfaction to the tenants because the owners of their lands 
were Protestants. They lived in England and their agents collected 
rent from the tenants. They would evict the tillers over petty reasons 
and the latter were not also paid any compensation. In addition to 
that the agents collected high rents from the tenants In the words of 
Trovalyan— 

u In accordance with the ancient custom of Ireland , the landlord 
could rackrent and evict his tenants , but he himself put no capital im* 


1. Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XXI, p. 46. 
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the land , made no improvements, and left the small peasant farmer to 
build and maintain his cabin and everything else on the farm This 
system, very different from that of England , was exploited by landlords 
\*ho Here divided from their tenants by race and religion , and who often 
resided in the neighbouring island, spending there the revenues which 
their agents wrung from the tillers of the Irish soil ” 1 

But this policy resulted ia the failure of the potato crop ia Ireland • 
and consequentally thousands of Irish people were starved to death. 
According to Carter and Mears— 

“. but , worse still , the Irish potato crop on which nine-tenths of 

the miserable peasant of Ireland supported a precarious existence—fatlded 
completely from blight. Irishmen were dying in thousands , though 
their landlords were exporting corn to England where they obtained 
a higher price' 2 

(4) Dissatisfaction amongst Traders —The traders of Ireland 
were also dissatisfied. The parliaments of both the countries were 
united but no arrangements were made to bring both the countries at 
par so as to safeguard the Irish interests The Irish traders could not 
send their goods to those countries where the English traders used to 
send their own goods. Also the English goods were sold freely in Ireland 
and as such the Irish poods could not compete with them. The main 
reason was that the English industrialists had amassed great wealth 
and consequently they were able to make use of the new machines to 
produce cheap and best things. Under these circumstances Ireland 
was facing the problems of acute unemployment and poverty. Accord¬ 
ing to Southgate— 

•‘Commercially, the Irish suffered from the Union, since the estab¬ 
lishment between the two countries enabled British manufacturers 
to flood Ireland with cheap goods, and this made it difficult, and even 
impossible for Irish manufactures to be developed.** 

3. Contrast between the Irish and Scottish Acte of 
Union—One question automatically comes up as to what were the 
differences between the Anglo-Scottish Union of 1707 A.D. and Anglo- 
Irish union of 1800 A.D. Some of the differences arc as follows : — 

(1) Firstly, it can be said that the Anglo-Scottish Union was 
popular whereas the Anglo-Irish Union was unpopular. As the time 
passed on, Scotland and England came nearer to each other but Ireland 
departed farther and farther from England after the its union. 

(2) Secondly, the Union of England and Scotland was between two 
equal and free countries but it was not so in the case of the union of 
England and Ireland. There was no element of brotherhood in this 
union. This was not based on the sweet will of people but it was 
forced on Ireland. 


1. Trevelyan— History of England p. 680. 

2. Carter and Mears— p. 817. 
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on'^ 'r' WCre WOn over by E ' easi "g > heir palmT " favot £ 
union. So this union was not based on moral principles. “ 

fi .i7 h A E ” gl j, sh fulfilled -their promises which they made at the 

Sr r 3 ““‘& £»£ 

^ Co n seq dent 1'y ° t he* Cbureh^of' * Eng Ian d* 'was* {"u« S 
them and the Tithes’ began to be realised from theT £ 

pcople began ha,iDS ,his uni °° & ite 

bo ;V? e , C ; UntrieS were S p a ro?esUQt am where'aYthe!*i£s 

ntF n Srj e \ n,n Y e u gi0USfaithsof ' he ,rish English people 
The English were large |y Protestants wnereas the Catholics formed tte 

became unpopular^ ^ P ° PU,ati °"- S ° * bs Anglo-IrtsT^n 

lemsso the Scotts® weS°sa!iLd "with ulc^,nio'n' J T™* Scott ilh^v, 
we honoured and they found the right place for -hem in the chu S" 

sTZnle 6 IT T cia ! -« ta b'ish nents. On The o£er haali 

'tic Irish people did not vain 04V *urh ihina ki» . • • 
with England. On the contrary they had to face many problem™ 

IrhhZ n sants r ° The ar ^,i Jndl °; dS ° f E " 8 ' uriJ eon,in " eJ e*??oiti£ 
the lrtsh peasants. The Irish people were to pty Tithes. So the A-iilo! 

Irish union become unpopular It has been rightly remirk*-' h, this 

7^ier Iris Un on proved '° be a ,mion £ ™ 


Point to Remember 

1. Main Provision] of the Union Act (I) Formation of United Kioedom f>» 
One parliament witb-22 Irish members in the House of Lords and 100 members hi <h- 

"7 of C ™“* (*> ^ee trade ,4, United Church (5, Separate“ (^“ n 
of the revenues (?) End of 80 nominated boroughs. 

Catholics*^) n i .M 1 y ni0n f ( ' ,Agains ' public opinion ( 2 ) Dis-satisfaction of the 
Catholics (3) Dissatisfaction of the Tenants (4) Dissatisfaction of Traders . 

oopo^ul^whe^eas'AnvU^rnfr 5 ? and Sco “ ish Acts-(I) Anglo-Irish Union was 
ooeand th-re w« nn r K h V s c po ?“ ,ar; ,2 > T >>' Irish Union was a forced 

principles (« Scottish un?nn b , r ° lh;rh ?. od < ?l J™ h Union was not based cn moral 

fcenefltted ™ '“■* 
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Anglo-Irish Relations from 1M0 to 1922 A.D. 

_ Q. 3. Discuss the relation of England end Ireland 
from 1800 to 1922 A. D. 


{Pb. B. A. 1971, 72, G. N. D.U. 1975) (Important) 


Account for and trace the growth of the Irish Horne^ule. 

Ans :-Fn 18(0 A.D. Pitt vni.ed (be**J* '“ d ^'tuon'Ku" 
into one. His view * as that it would tolvelhelin*q ««*™ “it,on 
the contrary the Union of England and Ireland made Iheinsn^ 

all the more complicated In the nineteenth ccn 'V^ tj 0 f Catholic 
question for the politicians add the statesmen The question of uein^ 

emancipation created deferences Tory Party. d :ff ercnCC s that 
Grey had to resign as (he Prime Mwitui due to 'he differences^tn^ 

came up in the cabinet as a result of this £““' ,on - , ff * t0 get the 
came up in the Liberal Party because of Gladstoneseffom to g 
Home Rule Bill passed in 1806 A.D The ln»h members wedtocrea 
hinderances in the working of the British Parliamen , u 
wanted a separate Parliament and Home Rule or autonomy 
domestic affairs. 

1, Raosons for demanding the Horne Rule : —Fo |,owl ”| 
tbc causes responsible fo«thc demand oi the Home Rule by the insn 
I>cople :— 

(1) Political Causes—Ihe Anglo-Irish Union of ^kg' *** 1 ™* 

possible by winning over the members of the Irish Parliament by 

bribing them as well as making false promises with them the uwn 
people were not satisfied w.th.this union therefore this failed to gain 
the support of the people. In addiiicn <o this, the Union took place 
between a free and a slave nation so ihe Irish members did not get equal 
richts as compared to the English members. The English members aiway 
treated them as inferiors so ihe Irish pec pie made effoils to undo this 
Union and to have a separate Parliament. 

(2) Religious Causes—The Irish people were mostly Roman <Cat holies 
but the stubborn attitude of George 111 thiust upon them the ^ nurc “ 
of England. So the Irish people were to pay ‘Tithes’ to meet the expenses 
. of the Church of England though they did not have faith in il.li 
greatly difficult for the poor people as they were to pay subsenpuons to 
the Catholic priests as well as they were Catholics. The Irish poolic was 
greatly against this injustice. Gladstone had himself condemned tms ar¬ 
bitrary action when be said, "Protestant Church in Roman Uitnoiw 
Ireland is like some tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its neaa i 
Heaven and poisoning the atmosphere of the land as far its shadow can 
extend 

• 

The Test Act was there which did not provide for their becoming 
it members of parliament. So the Irish public even though they wer 
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Catholics, had to vote for those Protestants whom they did not like, 
me Irish people who were largely Catholics, thought that the Protest 
tants would not look after their interests 10 they were very angry 
with them. As such the Protestants and the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland were greatly against each other. 

At the time of the union of both the countries Pitt, had gi /en this 
assurance to the Catholics that he would give them emancipation but he 
could not do so because of the stubborness of George III. This greatly 
antagonized tie Irish public. They now realized that they had been 
completely betrayed by giving false assurances. 

(J) Economic Causes—A large number of landlords of Ireland 
were Protestants vho lived in beautiful palaces in London and their 
agents there looked after their lands and interests in Ireland. These 
agents greatly embarrassed the poor tenants. They used to turn them out 
without any rhjrae or reason and in such cases tenants were not paid any 
compensation for constructing any building on that land or for making 
any improvement in that land. In order to make more profits they used 
to charge exorbitant rents fhc life of the tenants was very miserable 
due to all these reasons. V. D. Mahejan has rightly stated in' this 
respect— 

0 

“Most of the Irishmen were tenants at will. They could be turned 
out at any time without rhyme or nason. They were rock-rented. There 
was nofnlty of tenure. Their position was simply miserable." 1 

Many commercial rcstricions were already imposed upon them. 
They could not send their goods to those countries where the English 
goods were tcf.t. Also the .Iiish manufacturers could not flourish 
because of the establishment of the Free Trade between England and 
Ireland The English manufacturer .made use of the best machines 
which were indented during the Industrial Revolution. So they could 
hot compete with them. Southgate has rightly remarked— 

“ Commercially , the Irish suffered from the union , since the establish¬ 
ment of Free Trade between the two countries enabled British manu¬ 
facturers to flood Ireland with cheop goods , and this made it difficult and 
even impossible for Irish manufacturers to be developed 1 

(4) Foreign Influence— The French Revolution and the rise of the 
6pirlt of nationalism in Europe created a strong desire among the Irish 
people to win their freedom. 

(5) Opposition in England regarding Reforms for Ireland— Every 
demand of the Irish people for reforms was strongly opposed by the 
English people. This led to a great reaction in Ireland and the Irish 
people began to think that it was quite impossible for them to achieve 
their objectives through the British Parliament. Under these circum¬ 
stances the demand for the Home Rule and a separate Parliament was 


3. V. I). Mahajan-Eflgland Skcc 1688, p. 393. 
2. George W. Southgate-Bo ok Two, p. 225. 
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but natural. Some historians are of the view that if the English people 
had solved the economic and religious problems of Ireland in tho 
beginning of the 19ih century then, like the Scottish people, the Irish 
public would not have severed their connections with the English union 
and the demand for political freedom would not have gained momen¬ 
tum. But when the demand of Home Rule was once roused then 
even the solving of their economic and religious problems by Gladstone 
did not satisfy the Irish people. In fact the Irish people had lost faith 
iu the English public due to their policy of suppression, hostility and 
economic repression . Following words of Disraeli which he uttered 
in connection with the Irish Problem in 1844 A.D. are worth-mention¬ 
ing here. He said - 

“One says it is a physical question ; another a spiritual. Now it is 
the absence of aristocracy , then the absence of railroads It is the Pope 
one day, potatoes the next Consider Ireland as you would any other 
country similarly situated in your closets. You will see a teeming popu¬ 
lation which . h ith reference to the cultivated soil, is denser to the square 
mile than that of China ; created solely by agriculture, with none of those 
sources of wealth which develop with civilization ; and sustained, conse¬ 
quentI y. upon the lowest conceivable diet so that in the case of failure 
they have no other means of subsistence upon which they can fall back. 
That dense population in extreme distress inhibits an island where there 
ts Established Church vhich is not their Church, and a territorial aristo¬ 
cracy the richest of whom live in a distant capital Thus you have a 
starving population , an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church—and 
in addition the weakest executive in the world. That is the Irish 
question.” 

2 Growth of the Irish Home Rule Movement —Soon after 
the Irish Act of Union of 1800, different politicians of Ireland realised 
that the Act of Union was a great deception. Consequently they started 
an agitation to get the political freedom. This movement soon gained 
momentum with the passage of lime. After a century of great stress and 
Strain, they became successful to get their complete inlepenJ ence in 
1922 A. D. when Ireland became a free state. Following points are 
worth mentioning regarding the rise of the Home Rule Movement — 

(/) Rising of Robert Emmette. !803 A. D.— Soon afier the Irish 
Act of Union of «8 0 A. D. Robert Emmette, an Irish national, raised 
a revolt against the British government in 1803 A. D He, with some 
of his companions, attacked the Castle of Dublin. As the rising was 
not well organised so he failed in his attempt and was executed. 

(«?) Efforjs of Daniel O' Connell— Daniel O'Connell was the first 
man who created the political c msciousness among the poor and 
supressed people of Ireland. He vas such a great orator that he 
could very easily carry the audience with his powerful speech. Iq 1.823 
A. D. he founded the Catholic Association. He united the people of 
Ireland through his speeches which he delivered at different places. Ho 
was elected as the Member of the Parliament from the Clare constitu¬ 
ency but was not allowed to sit in the Parliament as he was a Catholic. 
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try ll h | e 840 AD t h°p°fn UP 1 ' h H C ‘? u £ 0f the P° litical freedom of his count 

il?i=f=sa£iig| 

Association’ was ticctad LZSS ^ UadS ZT,L‘°Jc O’ C^“l 
asked his companions to stop the movement so many of them became 
opponents. He felt it much and breathed his I s i 7 n 
Mowat has evaluated h.s efforts in the following words- ' ' 

fXfSS. SLs~j$~=rz 

srKastAisss, -■!*-—= latv* 

Ireland m Z'™m?n,y a i£* j2d*”wS la £itho"BJi5°IIh “ T°“^ 

=r Kpsts r sraajs-tigSH 

£f° P '*\ On the recommendations of this commission he increased the 

•Kr/isssir bmbo,h ' bt cs,hoiics “ d ,bt *»££; 

.he ll , 18 , 46 A ‘ D “ grave fan,ine bit Ireland which destroyed most of 
P lh , ere> Polalocs lormed the chief food of ihe Irish 
the P wheat° D «OD ent y . « lar « e numb « ol Irish people died. Although 

ST. ffl’-r s syri at 
siMtoyBa zt 

Jf e ° red and locked ihe crop . Then beneath their eyes they would 

see their potato plants turning black and sinking away into shine 

fn < JS46° n J h“ Up r ,he , Wh ,°f!L wretc . hed coun,r y ./« that county 

m 1846, each week nearly 3000 people were dying in the werkeouses 

thrift" 1 ln ., the f ? UT yearS [ 84S ; 49 - ,he population cf 1,eland felt 
through deaths and /migration by almost 2 million " J 
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Due to these reasons some members of the Young Ireland Move¬ 
ment raised a standard of revolt.. But the Engli.h 
suppressed this movement with an iron hand. Smith O Bnen ana 
many of his companions were transported. 

(4) Fenian Brotherhood . 1852 A. Z).—After the collapse of the 
Young Ireland Movement, the Irish people residing id America founded 
d secret revolutionary party called the “ Fenian Brotherhood Its 
leader was James Stephen who advocated terrorist methods to establish 
an independent Irish Republic. This party started the production of 
arms and murdered the British officials a. some places This party 
had its membership in Australia, Canada, U.S.A. and in certain other 
iroporiant cities like London. Manchester, Glasgo etc 1 n 18 > 5 A. D. 
they attacked Canada and also tried to capture Chester in England. 
In 1857 A D. the British Government had to call the army to 
suppress ihcir revolt in Lancashire. These Fenians became a 
headache for the British Government as well as for the Irish land¬ 
lords The British Government could not tolerate the terrorist 
methods as were advocated by the Fenians, so it suppressed this 
party with an iron hand. 


(5) Establishment of the House Rule League , 1870 A D —In 1870 
A. D. a voung Irish nationalist Issac Butt founded the ‘'Home Rule 
Leo?uc” ia Ireland. According to him. “The true remedy for all the 
evils of Ireland was the establishment of independent parliament witn full 
control over the demestic affairs of Ireland . * Soon, an able leader, 
Parnell took over the leadership of the Horae Rule organisation. He 
followed the ’Policy of Obstruction* to get the Horae . uie for Ireland. 
By this policy he asked the Irish members of the Parliament to go on 
making endless speeches in the House of Commons to obstruct the 
business of the Parliament so that the Home Rule was given to 
Ireland at an early date. The famous historian Mowat states in this 


connection 


“Ministers and British members might come and go, attendance at 
debates might flag and spirits might fail ot the end of an arduous 
session ; but the Irish Nationalist members were always present always 
fresh always decided, ready to cast their votes in one solid block in any 
way which, however indirectly , would help the cause of self government 
for Ireland 

(6) Gladstone and the Irish Home Rule Movtment -Gladstone 
was the first English politician who realised that the grant of Home 
Rule to Ireland was the only method of solving the Irish problem. In 
1866 A. D., when he was invited to form the government, he said 
“My mission is to pacify Ireland .*’ In 1869 A. D. he got the separate 
Irish Church established by passing the “ Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Irish Church Act." In 1870 A. D. he got the 
Fiist Irish Land Act passed. By this Act, in case of ejectmeat, the 
landlord was to pay compensation to the tenant for the improvement 
he had affected in the land or for raising a building there on that 1 tad. 
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But the agrarian problem of Ireland was not solved bj this Act as in 
Ireland the rich Protestants were still the landlords who led a 
luxurious life in London. Their agents would eject the tenants at 
any time. Not only 
this they also char¬ 
ged exhorbitant 
rents from them. So 
in tS71 A. D., the 
4 Land League’ was 
formed to do avay 
with these evils.- 
This League adopt¬ 
ed more violent 
means as compared 
to those of the 
Home Rule Move¬ 
ment. Its policy of 
boycott was more 
forceful. Parnell 
ga /e this policy to 
the Land League 
when he took over 
its leadership. By 
-this policy if any 
tenant was ejected, 
then they would 
boycott that lenant 
who had taken that 
land. This method Parnell 

was first of all adopted by Captain ‘Boycott’ so it began to b.* called 
as the ‘Boycott method.’ Parnell explained the method of boycotting in 
one of his meeting?. In that very meeting when he asked. “ What 
should be done with The tenant who takes that land from which his 
neighbour has been ejected ?” The reply from the audience was that 
44 he must be killed ; he must be shot But Parnell said that — 

"You must show him on the roadside when you meet him, you must 
show him in the streets of the town, you must sHow him in the shop 
counter , you must show him in the fair, at the market pi ice nnd even in 

the house of worship . by isolating him from his kind as if he were a 

leper of old ....you must show him your detestation of the crime he has 
committed, and you may depen i upon r that there will be no man so 
full of avarice, so lost of sham;, as to bar the public opinion of all 
right thinking men and to transgsess your unwritten code of lands." 

About the method of the Land League Warner and Marten 
write —"It used all forms of intimidation, including the new weapon of 
Bovcott —the refusal to work for , or supply anything to anyone who 
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opposed the policy of the league or who took the farms of evicted 
tenants. Indeed, during the worst years, from 1877 to 1880, it rained 
outroges." 1 

So in 1881 A. D. ihe Second Land Act was passed. It granted 
lhe fixity of tenure and rents. Land Courts were also setup. 

Though the economic and religious problems o£ the Irish people 
were solved yet they continind their agitation. Gladstone did not 
believe m the policy of suppression because he knew that it could not. 
solve the Irish problem so he thought it better to give them the Hoite 
Rule. - Ihe Irish members were also obstructing the business of the 
Parliament by their policy of obstruction and as such it was found 
better to give them the Hon e Rule. 

So in April, 1886 A. D. he introduced ihe Home Rule Bill in the 
Parliament in which he proposed a separate Parliament for Ireland. 
While introducing the bill he told the Parliament— 

“. that the best and surest foundation we can find to build upon 

is the foundation afforded by the f ff tetiors, the convictions, and the 
will of the nation ; and it is thus, by the decree of the Almighty, that 
we may be enabled to secure at once the social peace , the fame, the power 
and the permanence of the empire.” 

But when he found that there was no hope of getting the Bill passed 
because of tough opposition he pleaded the case of Ireland in thesfe 
words - Ireland stands at your bar , expectant, hopeful almost suppliant .” 

But even then the Bill was not passed in the House of Commons. 

In 189) A.D. when Gladstone became the Prime Minister for the 
fourth time he once again introduced the Bill but this time it was rejected 
by the House of Lords though it was pas>ed by the House of Commons. 
Even though Gladstone failed in his attempts he forecast that 
it was oily by Mtnurg the Htnc Rule the! one. could establish peace 
and order in Ireland. 

(7) Attempts of the Const natives to kill Home Rule with kindness or 
by Reforms—Ibc Conservatives became powerful in England after the 
fall ol Gladstone. The Conservative Party tried to kill the movement 
by introducing many reforms. The Irish tenants were made the 
proprietors of the soil by the Land Purchase Acts of 1891, 1903 and 
1907 A. D. The go\ernmcnt purchased much land for the tenants 
for which they were to pay back in instalments. 

In 1898 A D. Horace Plunkett started the co-operative move¬ 
ment for the benefit of the Irish tenants. Many Co-operative Banks 
and Credit Societies were opened. These institutions arranged cheap 
credit for the tenants to s«art dairy farms and to purchase better 
quality jeeds. This improved the conditions of the tenants to a 
large extent and it appeared as if the Home Rule Movement was 


1. Waroer & Marten —The Aen- Groundwork of British History, p. 647 
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fading a w ay . Parnell’s death also slumbered the pace of the Hom. 

s ““ 

(8) Asquith and the Third Home Rule Bill —Soon John ^ 

thcH^m^R^ ° f M° hn Parne,1 1 whcn he died in 1891 A. D. He k° pt 
tne Home Rule Movement alive In no 4 A n .. ; c P l 

Jomotf' -V", ®f ,kd ' r ‘ Sinn f ein '- I« main objective was toa'chicve 
S , V PendeDC ? for I,eland - In '909 and 1910 A D 

f- Gove ™ ment f * ced a serious constitutional problem The 
^ir C f^ 1D,S,Cr L ° yd Gcorgc introduced the Budget with manv 
of'axatton on the rich and the landlords. These were 

h35 H ° USe ofLords - 1910. the general elections were 

num'w * b f°' h thC P ar ' lcs — ,he Conservative and the Liberal, won equal 
iTeratonv S “ tS > n « he . Par'ia.ncra. So in this state of affaire 
it n Dmen - req n uir f d ,he support of the Irish members. Finding 

it a suitable occasion Redmond gave the word to support the Liberal 

Se“ ,912 A n COn p di,i0n Ki hal “ W ° Uld 8Cl ‘•‘ehome Rule Bd! 
thrire in ,1“ o r A ' D ' Pnme Mlnis,er Asquith introduced this Bill 
HomVof b r Parhamc “ t ' No doubt, this bill was passed thrice by the 
House of Commons but it was rejected every time by the House of 

Act of,91 ‘ AD » had already been 

iw d , h ,f a bl , n was P assed lhrice b y ,h e House of Commons and 
«*>. Mil 8 ,a P“ 0f ‘ W0 ycars between 2nd and the 3rd reading then 
2 19M A W °n d be . d “ med 1 as P assed - So the Hame Rule Bill was passed 
this Art Kiia n f £ g0t " e a PP roval of 'he King automatically. By 
«“ Ac *° f 1914 AD - a separate Parliament for Ireland was eviablished 
with national autonomy. u 

(9) Problems created by Ulster and the Sinn/ein Party- The 
Third Home Rule Bill was passed in 1914 A. D. but it waimuch 
opposed in Ireland. The Protestants mostiy occupied Ulster a 
province which lies in the north of Ireland. They were not ready to 
submit to the authority of the Irish Parliament which was to have the 
majority of the Catholics, who were naturally bound to suppress 
the Protestants and there was none to look after their interests in that 
larliament. On the other hand the Sinnfein Society also refused to 
accept Home Rule because it was demanding complete independence for 
Ireland In the meantime the 1st World War broke out and the 
Home Rule Act could not be enforced. 


(\d) Esfabthhment of the Irish Free Slate, 1922 A.D. During the World 
wa 1 I Redmond made an offer of help from the side of Ireland to the 
liriush Government but it was rejected. The British Government suspec- 
ted that Ireland might not join the enemies. But this suspicion enraged 
the Irish people and in 1916 A.D. the Sinnfein Party planned a great 
revolt at Dublin. Though this revolt failed and the Sinnfein leaders 
were arrested yet the Irish People turned towards the Sinnfein Party and 
m the General Elections of 1918 A D. the members of this party swept 
away the noils. These elected members met at Dublin instead of 
takiDg seats in the Union Parliament of England. They set up a 
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Republic in Ireland with Do Valera and Griffith as the President and 
the Vice-President respectively. The British army was ordered to crash 
the Sinnfein Party. The army used every means for this purpose. It 
ia said that thousands of people in Ireland used to sleep in the bushes 
go that the British army might not kill them while sleeping. 

Prime Minister Lloyed George clearly understood that the Home 
Rule was not acceptable to the Protestents of Ulster. So in 1920 
A. D. he passed an Act by which separate Parliaments were establi¬ 
shed for the northern and southern parts of Ireland. This proposal 
was also accepted by the Protestants of Ulster and King George V of 
England op ncd both these Parliaments in 1921 A. D. Excluding 
Ulster, rest of Ireland was granted complete independent in 1922 
A. D. aud thus the Irish Free State was established in i/eland with a 
‘Dominion Status.’ 

But in Ireland De Valera and his followers were not satisfied with 
this arrangement because they wanted to establish a Republic in the 
whole of Ireland. A Republic in Ireland without Ulster was deemed 
as incomplete At last, in 1937 Dc Valera’s hopes were fulfiled when 
a Republic, including the province of Ulster, was established. Now¬ 
adays Ireland is a free country. 

Points to Remember 

1. ReAscns tor the Demand of the Home Role—(I) Political— Catholics were not 
flowed to become members of the Parliament (2) Religious—The Protestant Church 
of England was forced on tho Irish Catholics, and payment of Tithes by them (3) 
Eecoomlc- Eviction of tenaots at any time, high rates of rent and no compensation ia 
ti re of improvements made by them on land (4) The Effect of the French Revolution 
and the rise of nationalist movements in Europe (5) Opposition of the English for 
rooking reforms in Ireland. 

2. Progress of Home RoIe-(I) Risings of Robert Emmett (2) Daniel O’ConnelPa 
efforts (3) Youne Ireland Movement (4) Fenien, Brotherhood (5) The Home Rule 
League (6) Efforts of<Jladstone (1) Efforts of the Conservative* to kill the Home 
Rule Movement (8) Sinnfein oarty; Th«rd Home Rule Bill which was presented 
by Prime Minister Asquith and passed was even opposed by the House of Lords. (9) 
Rift between the Ulsters, aod Sianfem oartv and non-implementation of the Home 
Rule due to the outbreak of the World War (10) Revolt in Dublin in 1916 A.D.; 
setting up of the Republic : repression by the British troop*; establishment of Free 
State except Ulster in the north and two parliaments in Ireland by the 1920 Bill; 
Independence given to the Southren parts in 1922 A.D. ; setting up of the Irish Freo 
State iu 1937 A.D. 


The Irish Problem 

Q. 4. What was the Irish Problem and explain what 
attempts were made to solve it and with what results ? 

Or 

Explain the causes of discontentment in Iraland during tho 
19th century. How did the English Government try to remove 
them ? (G. N. U. 1974 ) 

Ans. The Irish Problem or the Causes of Discontentment 
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order increased and IreUnd . hmg - d ”- By * nd * “»» <«** 

In 1800 A. D though a„ 15“ V'made’ V° f'’' n f ° r En ? ,sn4 - 

England and Ireland but it proved^ failur?* Th • f f frn l, amon oT 

taking a serious turn day by P day raultiilgTu a ?.'n C I ^ h ^n°^ e,n , Start0d 
cntment of the nennli* tk.— 8 ,Q au increase in the discont- 

but the following three weJe the maiT^ CaUSCS ° f tW * di8Contcnt ®eQt 


f,o„ <b,„ rorcibl,. Tbi, g*,,,, enraged^tbc'lrish ™„T. 


rH. n ll ] ™ e E . conomic Problem or the Economic Causes —The Irish 

aKstrs-sya-SS 

”S**? »'» •»■»* MAS* r'bTSS 

fro^anv <lth^ d L 8 °? dS anywh «* e,se nor *»>ey could import goo* 
In ™ ^ eXce * that °I England. So they were Mm 

SS.tlS’irT.bTopI™’ “ in '““ br ,k ' E " 8 “ ” 


(3) The Political Problem or the Political Causes -As has 

^SmSISJI p- *?* 5 Be « i ®“- land also suffered from tha 
political unrest. Firstly, by the Act of Union of 1800 A D the Irish 

people were not given equal status. Secondly the Irish n’eonle trwf 

Sn fr ^h m EMl5'*d a< TI, an dl ‘ n T T ? !, hey ** ined ^'hing bv their 
union with England. Thirdly. England always opnosed Ireland 

T W ri h rr.r^d de r, ad f ? r re - forms "?•* made hy thc > e «er. So the 

Irish nronle i jT t 0 u'° V ,*"« fr0m Eta « land When the 
Imh people demanded the Horae Rule. England opposed it tooth and 

fSJ S T. hen Eaf V ,and hers , eIF ««t ready to grant the Home 

Rule to Ireland then the Irish people refused to take it and started 
demanding complete independence for their country. 


- ^orts mad® t ° a o, v 0 thelndh Problem-At different times 
the British Government adopted the policy of repression as well as 
that or concession to solve the Irish Problem but peace and order 
could not be established there. In fact Gladstone was the first English 
politician who tried to understan i the Irish problem and tried to solve 
it. He was sympathetic to the Irish public. He used to siv “A/y 
mission is to pacify Ireland" He actually tried .to do so. He succeed¬ 
ed in solving the religious and economic problems of IreUnd to a 
great extent but be was unable to solve the political problem. A great 
difficulty had to be faced to solve this problem later on (See Question 4 

rf"\T t h #» loot Pknntaa J .... 1 _\ ^ 
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(1) Efforts made to solve the Religious Problem— This problem 
wit successfully solved by Gladstone. During his first term as a 
Prime Minister (1868—74) he passed the Disestablishment and Dis- 
cfcdowmcnt Act in 1869 A.D. By this Act the Church of England 
ceased to. be the Church of Ireland and as such the religious grievance 
of the Irish people was removed to a great extent. 

(2) Efforts made to solve the Economic Problem— The credit of 
aolving the economic problem of Ireland also goes to Gladstone. Ia 
1870 A.D. he passed the First Irish Land Act which provided for 
compensation to ihe tenant at the time ot expulsion liom the land. But 
the Irish people were not as yet satisfied with this Act. They made 
the demands for (a) Fair rent (b) Fixed tenure and (c) Freedom of 
tale (These are known as three F s in history). Glandsione, then, passed 
the Second Irish Land Act in 1881 A.D. and granted the three demands 
of the Irish people. It was also decided if a tenant wanted to purchase 
bis land then the government would advance 3/4th of the total cost of 
the land as loan to him. This step proved a boon for the Irish peasants, 
•i they soon purchased their lands from the English landlords. 

(3) Efforts made to solve the Political Problem—In 1800 A.D. 
when the Union of England and Ireland took place by the Irish Act of 
Union some people of Ireland started opposing it because according to 
thtm it was a union between the free and slave countries. Ihe British 
Government tollowcd the policy of repression but that could not supresa 
the freedom lovers of Ireland. The Irish people were ready to accept 
nothing less than the Home Rule i.e. a separate parliament and internal 
autonomy. Gladstone wanted that Home Rule should be granted to 
Ireland in order to establish peace there. Consequently he tried to 
set the Irish Home Rule Bill passed in the Parliament in 1886 A.D. 
and 1 893 A D. respectively but he did not succeed in his efforts. So 
Ireland could not get the Home Rule in the 19th century but in the 2Uth 
century, "n 1914 A.i>. Ireland go, the Home Rule and ,n 1922 A.D she 
was granted lull freedom in the foreign affairs also. Since then Ireland 
came to be known as the'Irish Free Slate’. The complete story as to 
how Ireland gained the Home Rule in 1914 A.D. and complete 
independence in 1922 A.D. has already been described in the las, 

question. 

University and other Important Questions 

• 

1 Give a brief account of Parliamentary Union between England 
and Ireland by the Act cl Union of 1800. How would you contrast it 
with the Scottish Act of Union passed in 170/ 7 (Delhi B.A. 1965) 

2. What were the grievances of Ireland in the 18th century? 
Trace the steps that led to the Act of Union in 1800. 

(Delhi B. A, 1965) 

3. Trace the progress of the Home Rule Movement in Ireland 
till the establishment of the Irish Free State. 

(PM. 1968 : Delhi B.A. 1959) 
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,1;. Th ® # ;lrtah question dominated the British politics and through 
the 19th century. Show how far this is true. • (Agra M.A. 1951) 

k rfefl . y and tiie circumstances that led to the 

partition of Ireland and the emergence of the Irish Free State. 

{Agra M.A. 1960) 

G. Throw light on the Iri3h problem between 1300 to 1841 A.D. 

(Agra M. A. 1966) 

7. Trace $he history of the Irish Movement from I860 to 1905 
paying special stress on the work and importance of Parnell. 


(Ranchi B. A. 1963) 

8. Discuss the relation of England and Ireland from 1800 to the 
establishment of the Irish Free State. (P.U. 1955) 

!900 9 to 1930 3 Sh0rt aCC ° Unt ° f IriSh H ° mC RU|C Movcmcat from 


(Nagpur M. A. 1964, Rajput ana M. A . 1964, P. U. 1965) 

10. ‘Every attempt to solve the Irish problem only made it worse.’' 
Explain with reference to Anglo-Irish relations during the 19th century. 

(Pb. M.A. 1956) 

11. Critically examine the Irish problem of the 19th oentury. 
What efforts were made by Peel and Gladstone to solve that ? 

(Pb. MA . 1970) 

12. Discuss the role of the following in solving the Irish problem. 
(0 Daniell O’Connel (ii) Parnell (Hi) Gladstone. 

(Pb. B. A. 1971) 

13. Why did the political union of England and Scotland proye 

generally successful, while the political union of England and Ireland 
proved unsuccessful 7 (Pb. B . A. 1977) 

14. Estimate the role of Daniel O’Connel in the Irish n&ttynj)l 

movement. (Rb. M.A. 1974) 

15. Examine the Anglo-Irish relations up till 1800. 


(K. U. 1974 , G.N.U. 1973) 

16. What do y u understand by the Irish Problem during the 19tb 
century and how fur was it solved by the rad of that century. 

(G.N.U. 1974) 

17. Critically examine the relations of England and Ireland from 
the Act of union (1800) to the establishment Irish Free State in 1922. 

(G. N. U. 1974) 
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The Eastern Question 

% 


Q. 1. What do you understand by the term ‘Eastern 
Question* ? Study the attitude of England towards this ques¬ 
tion from 1820 A. D. to 1913 A.D. (Pb. B.A. 1965,70 > 

Ans. Meaning, of the term ‘Eastern Question’-Thc term 
•Eastern Question* was first of all used in 1815 A. D. at the Vienna 
Congress when the different politicians of Europe started thinking 
ever the question as to what snould be done to solve the problems 
eiising out of the Turkish Empire which was situated on the eastern 
and ol Europe. In the 15th and 16 th centuries Turkey bad established 
a large tmpire over the Baikans and the territory around the Black 
Sea in the Eastern Europe. But towards the end of the 18th century, 
the Turkish Empire, however, began to collapse and soon it began to 
be called the ‘Hickman of Europe\ Due to inis weakness ol Turkey 
he different Christian nationalities under bis domination :such as the 
Greeks, Seibs, Rumanians, Bulgarians and Slavs began to exert for 
this independence. The revolts of these nationalities created problems 
for the different European powers like those of Russia, Britain, 
Austria and France and these problems were collectively given the 
the name of “I he Eastern Question”. According to Warner and 
M»rten— 

"These revolts . that after 1815 occupied the attention of European 

Statesmen , the Eastern Question a» it is called, due to the slow dissolu¬ 
tion of the Turkish Empire and the conflicting interests of European 
Motions which resulted.” 1 

According to Southgate— 

"This group of problems, dealing with land and people from the 
Danube to the Mile, is commouly referred to as the Eastern Question.”* 

In the words of Miller— "The Eastern Question may be defined as 
the problem of filling up the vacuum created by the gradual disappearance 
of the Turkish Empire from Europe 

In the words of Lord Morley—“/r was that shifting intractable 

Y. Warner and Marten —The A Jew Groundwork of British History, p, 649. 

2. George W. Southgate-/* Text Book of Modern English History , Book Two, 
p. 195. 
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fiijtuS,7" n ,argU ofconflU,in Z Crests. rival peopU aud amtogo- 

According to Bismarck—'TAe whole of the Eastern Ouestion was 
7e2£££” the b0ntS ° f aptnOH C0Uldk * sca,,tred f° r Chancellor 

«n ?*£.!?£ fh^XTordT- ^ EaS,era QUeS,iOB 

- cori fl icti ”g Circumstances or problems which were created duo 

Rd,ltn r f^fnf ent mterest3 °f a [ l the European powers , other than tbe 

° r ****** » 

oJ.*fn t .««, Qu .?* t !.°2 -an ,ntr,cate *nd Knotty Problem-For thefa 
’ ,he . ^different European powers held a different attitude 
towards this problem and made it all the more intricate and knotty. 
Russia favoured to put an end to the Turkish power and wanted to 

P * rU , °“ ,he pre,ex ‘ of helping the Christian States 
tmder the Turkuh control. The Slavs under the Turkish rule accepted 
the Cizar of RuMia astheir leader in the religious affairs, fly the 
°X Ku,d »£ totnardji' of 1774 A.D. the Sultan of Turkey accep- 
ted the Ozar of Russia as the Protector of the Christians living in the 
Turkish Empire As such, if Turkey laid any atrocities on the Turkish 
Christians then Russia thought it to be her duty as well as her right 
to take necessary measures for their safety. But Russia tried to expand 
her territory and influence in the states around the Black Sea on the 

pretext of helping the Christians. After grabbing these territories she 
wanted to reach the Mediterranean so as to increase her influence in 
uie European politics. But there was a clash of interests between 
Russia and England because the Russian influence over the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean would have resulted in closing of the trade 
routes (f England to Asia, Such a thing would not only have resulted 
in the commercial loss to England but also there was every possibility 
of her losing the Indian empire. So England could not tolerate that 
at the cost of the Turkish weakness Russia should fulfil her evil design 
iad interests. 


Austria had greater interests in the Balkan states as compared 
to Russia and Britain because, like Turkey, she had many Slav states 
under her. If those people succeeded in revolting against Turkey they 
would naturally revolt against Austria some day or the other. Her second 
main reason for her taking so keen an interest in the Eastern Question 
was her trade through the river Danube which flowed into the Black Sea* 
As htr most parts were away from the sea so she took groat interests 
re the sea routes and sea ports. If Russia would have gained control 
over the territories around the Black Sea then Austria’s trade would 
have been completely ruined. 

France was also taking interest in the Eastern Question because 
of her commercial and rcliogius mteresta. When Russia thought herself 
a8 the Protector of the Greek Christians, France regarded heraclf to be 
the protc ctor of the Roman Christians. In addition to that she 
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got many commercial facilities from Turkey so she did not like the fall 
of the Turkish Empire. 

In this manner the rival interests of the different European powers 
in the religious, political and economic spheres had made the Eastern 
Question all the more intricate. 

England’s Attitude towards the Eastern Question— 

The Sultan of Turkey did not treat his Christian subjects well. He 
was a despotic leader as well as the Caliph of the Muslims. He used 
to auction high Govenment posts and it was the highest oidder who 
them. So these high officials used to harass the Christians but the 
Sultan simply kept mum Being a Christian couatry England should 
have helped the Turkish Christian, states. But the English politicians 
dealt this question politically rather than dealing it religiously. They 
wanted to keep Turkey a strong empire so that Russian influence could 
not expand there Consequently the British imperialists, like Palmer¬ 
ston and Disraeli, took the side of Turkey ignoring the Christian states 
as they thought it quite against their interests if the Turkith Empire 
grew weaker. If Russia could build up her influence over the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean Sea it would have blocked England’s com¬ 
mercial routes and m that case she might have lost her Indian empire. 
England had the lion’s share in the Asian trade so she had to play the 
leading ro ! l in the Eastern Question. The commercial and imperialist 
designs compelled England to take the side of Turkey so as to check 
the expansion of Russian influence. 

England's attitude towards the Eastern Question from 1800 A.D. 
to 1913 A D. is given as under :— 

1. England and the Greek War of Independence. 1821 to 
1829 A. D —Since 1460 Greece was a part of the Turkish Empire. 
Greeks were cultured, literate and very expert in trade and commerce. 
But the Turkish people treated them badly and charged very 
high rates of taxes from them. Influenced by the French Revolution 
the Greeks formed an organization called “ Hetairia Phihke" in 1814 
A D. Its objectives were to get rid of the yoke of the Turkish rule and 
to achieve freedom for Greece. By and by this rganisation became po¬ 
pular and powerful in Greece. The Greeks raised a standard of revolt 
against Turkey under its direction in 1821 A. D. It was being led by 
Prince Alexander. On this occasion the Russian Czar, on the one hand, 
could show his sympathy for the Christians at d punish Turkey and, 
on the other hand he. could fulfil his heart’s desire. But being the 
member of the Concert of Europe and the leader of the Holy Alliance 
he thought it his d uty to suppress the revolt against a monarchy. So 
Czar did not show any sympathy with Prince Alexander and cons¬ 
equently the prince was arrested and jailed for life. 

In the same year, the Greeks also revolted in Morea against Turkey. 
They raised the slogan—- "Turkey shall live no longer , neither in Morea 
nor on the whole earth'* 


THE EASTERN QUESTION 

’ ft 

Though the English peoole wer* i/A„ u , ' 8n M,n,ster of England. 
y«t Castlereagh wanted ?o stick w hh poEcW' eG,lr,stia . Q ? ° f Grccc ® 
<x>-operat,on and did not want to "Rational 

other country. To him it was an in.Jn h 2°. me, ‘ ,c »ffairs of a Q - 

refused to help the Greek insurants affair of Turkey so he 

putes by mutual discussions | Q d C om.n^ a ed - t0 setlle a " ,he d <*- 
Powers as had been decided bySe TrTa?v „fp' mg ° European 
be suggested that the European PowJs tLTf/ I81 , 5 A ' D So 
was making preparations to particiDate in this r,.™' 6 3 ‘ . Ver0Da - He 

•clfcommrad «Md. —S? D “- 

*•» ssss *?ry ‘rf 

were also sympathetic to such a line becau-e thev S h»!i h?—.? ln general 
English civilization was greatly indebted m .k?/ ha f? Wm . 1 ,dea 'hat the 
many English citizens includine the h G * ek c,v « l ««'oo. So 

to help the Greeks. On ^e Xr s'deTlsif fi Byr ° n r ° 3ch =' 1 ?«*ce 

faith on Ru^r^He S^that ' But'canni'ngha! ™ 

Greeks so that Russia migh^not iT£ y J com P r °mise with the 
situation. But when the Sudan of Turkey r^” 8 !. °J lhe dis,ur b' d 
and Ibrahim from Egypt reached There S 7 ques,cd E ^P> for help 
massacre of the Grefks then the s? r Z " 3 lar8e ar,ny and start = d the 
V.D. Mahajan ta «*■***. 

rino as Jus base, Ibrahim advanced through Z KtZrZlL ^ Nttvttm 
Ing and slaughtering in ail directions ° harrymg, devauat- 

*JEE5s5 r s ,“o«'r,oT..“j“ rk s'- p™* «*»“*<*, .a.. 

A D b0, a h nSh e er WerS ^ a A 

s32S«S?ii#I 
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•wine The T„rWcK a a 1 * et *. Thui ihc war started in full 
«S me L ,h A fle;t was destroyed within four hours. [ n the 

SSBtsXTc, £ de3 ' h ( °y4V°Se ™*tZ b T£ e £ 

Z- Z troops and conseque ntly Russia alone continued the war against 


1- V. D. MMb*\Mn—E*gla»d since, 1668 p. 402. 
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Turkey. In 1829 A. D. when the Russian troops sucoeoded in reaching 
Adrianople afier crossing the Danube then Turkey was compelled to go 
in for a treaty. 

By this 'Treaty of Adrianoplt' of 1829 A. D. Turkey was compelled 
to recognise the independence ot Greece and had to give a large 
number ot commercial and political concessions to Russia. So the 
first phase (1821 —1829) of the Eastern Question came to an end. 

2. Lord Palmerston and the Eastern Question, 1830—41 

A. D.— During the decade which followed the Treaty of Aarianople i.e 0 
from 1829 to 1839 A. D. England oid not play any important role in 
the Eastern Question. But it does not mean that there was no such 
problem durmg this period. In ) 831 A. D. Pasha Mehmat Ali of 
Egypt, who was nominally under Turkey, waged a war against tho 
Sultan of Turkey. During the Greek War of Independence he had serv¬ 
ed Turkey well so as a reward of his services, the Sultan of Turkey 
granted him Crete but this tiny island could not satisfy his appetite. 
Mehmat All took it as his insuit. So he once again sent his war minis* 
ter lbiahim to wage a war against Turkey. In 1812 A. D. he attacked 
Syria and advanced towards Asia Minor and defeated the troops of the 
Sultan at Konieh. Ibrahim was fully aware of the weakness of the 
Sultan so he continued to advance further. Under these circumstances, 
the Sultan of Tuikey made a request for help to the European powers* 
England, though inclined towards the Sultan of Turkey, was not in a 
position to help Tuikey because ol her pre-occupation in the Belgian f 
question and the Parliamentary reforms. France was in favour of 
Mehmat Ah so Turkey approached Russia for help. Russia at once 
got ready and her naval fleet reached the Gulf of Bosphorus. Russia 
cntcied into the Treaty of Unkier-Ske/essi on July 8, 1813 by which she 
secured a concession to pass through the Dardanelles while warships of 
any other country were not to be allowed to enter the straits of Darda¬ 
nelles. The Sultan of Turkey had already announced that he would 
hand over Constantinople to any one who would bring him the head of 
Mehmat All. So Turkey at once accepted the Russian proposal. By 
this treaty the Russian warships could now approach the Turkish ports 
and advance even upto the Black Sea. 

France thought herself to be the protector of Mehmat Ali so she- 
could not tolerate the Russian interfeience. She tried to check tho 
Russian interference but in vain. But under the pressure of England 
and Austcna along with France, Turkey ceded Syria and Adana to 
Mehmat All in 1833 A D. This arrangement established peace in the 
Balkans at least for some years. 

Pohnerston was against the Treaty of Unkier Skelessi because it 
kd to an increase cf the Russian influence in the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean Sea. But such a thing could not only affect the British 
trade adversely but also was greatly against their interests in then > M 
Indian Empire. He wanted to keep Turkey away from the Russian ^ 
influence. He wanted to make Turkey strong so that she should ont 
com e under the Russian influence on one the harnd and on the other 
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in, f£ h ! WaS faV0Ur of . makin 8 Turkey powerful but he was wait- 
mg for a proper opportunity. In 819 A n h*. , .. 


f act is ‘ho* Russia is a humbug, and that if England were 
"one campaign” ^ ™ shouU ,hr0W her back * century in 


Russ?a U ln P d aI Fr f /„^ n f' 3 ^ th ** he “«»*« not have to face both 
Russia and France at one and the same time. 


wilh/n ' he E8yp, i an t,00 P s continued their advance and 

2S hiSf ° f ,hrM WMkS Turkey l0St bolt ’ h " "my, navy and the 


«i. On raving the news of the Sultan’s death Palmerston could not 
' He ? r i Ved hla)se 'f 10 be a master ol great wit and diplo- 
“, aC . y - _ lDSlead of continuing the war he decided to call a conference 
D.,«, e n p 0pean c ° un ! r,ts ,n °«»" «o solve the Eastern Question there. 

m 8 and A “ s ! ,,a a 8 reed io join England in preventing the 
S" h ", d AM nCe 5 ,ent °‘ Mehmat A >‘- When France was lavouiing 
A “ ?. od w “ ‘hreatenmg England for waging a war, Palmerston 
wrote to the French Government— 


''Whether France joins or not ; but that on every accout we 
VtOHtd deeply regret that France should not be a party of the 
proceedings y 


MA Frenrit public was greatly supporting Mehmat Ali so France 

chd not accept the English proposal On the other hand, in 1840 A.D., 
»c representatives of England, Russia, Prussia and Austria signed a 
axaiy by Which Mehmat All was accepted as the hereditary Governor 
oi £gypt and it was agreed to give him the areas of Acre and Southern 
ayna il he (Mebmat All) gave his consent within 10 days for that. The 
2D Sa a l ^ c hercdi,af y Governor of Egypt was to Iasi for 


Palmerston found the war inevitable when France and Egypt 
tuned down the proposal of the four powers. Even then he thought it 
a rl° m8ie hu * last €ffoits >o avert the war. On 22nd September, 
la^OA. D. he wrote the following letter to the British Ambassador 


"With that skill of language which / know you to be master of- 
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convey to Mm (Louis Philips, the King of France) In the most friendly 
and inoffensive manner possible that if France throws down the gauntlet 
we shall not refuse to pick it up." 

Neither France nor Mehmat Ali accepted the proposals pul 
forward by the four powers. Consequently the troops of the four powers 
seiged Syria. Napier captured Beruit and Acre and also gained 
victory at many other places. In Oct, 1840 A. D. Palmerston once 
again wrote to France— 

“7/ France makes us a friendly communication tending to lead to 
amicable discussion of the present state of affairs , we shall receive it, 
deal with it in the spirit in which it is made.” 

Because of the vacation of Syria by Mehmat Ail and because of 
the success of the four powers, France sent an affirmative 
reply and by the Treaty of London (Feb, 1841 A. D.) the war between 
Egypt and Turkey came to an end. It was decided that no European 
power would have any control on any of the Turkish ports and alio over 
the Black Sea. So Russia had to give up all those concessions which 
she had gained in 1833 A. D. by the Treaty of Unkier Skelessi. Thif 
Treaty of London is regarded a« a personal triumph of Palmerston 
in history because he brought an end to the Russian influence in the 
Balkans and also raised the status of England. 

3 Palmertons and the Crimean War (1854-66 A D.)- 
The Treaty of London (1841 A. D.) brought an end to the Russian 
influence in the Black Sea but even then she was trying to build up her 
influence there. Once, when influenced by England, Turkey sent a 
protest note to Russia then Russia finding it a suitable chance attacked 
Turkey and occupied the two Turkish dominions of Moldarvia and 
Wallacbia. How England could bear it that Russia should increase 
her influence in Turkey In co-operation with France and Italy. But 
the Allies could not succeed due to their weak policy The English 
public got enraged and demanded Palmerston to the appo-nted as the 
Ptime Minister, In 1855 A. D. when Palmerston became the Prime 
Minister he reorganized the army and brought a^pew life in almost 
all the departments Consequently, the British troops captured the 
Russian castle of Sebastopole, The Crimean War came to an end 
with the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1856 A. D. By it the 
Russian designs on the Black Sea were completely checked and tho 
gloiy of Eogland was much enhanced. 

4. Gladstone and Disraeli and the Eastern Question—Bat 
the Treaty* of Paris (1856 A. D.) did not provide any permanent 
solution to the Eastern Question In 1870 A. D. when Prussia gave 
a crushing defeat to France, Russia availed of this opportunity. At 

l ^ e German Chancellor Bismarck, Russia started 
building up her positions around the Black Sea She incited the 
Slavs to revolt. The.Sultan of Turkey did not introduce any 
reforms for the betterment of the Christians. In 1875 A.D. the people 
of Bosnia and their Governor also revolted. The Bulgarians also 
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the revolutionaries. £ ng ifnd did nof g tak?«' f ° F tW ° months wit h 
Disraeli wanted to favour Turkey krmin,,? 6 any P* 1 " 1 ln it because 
though the British public was^uch eVra^Th^ BnIlsh ia,erestl > 
Bulgaria were being massacred in large beca f e Christians in 

wrote to the Prime Minister Disraeli*?!. St?™' Glads,one him elf 
matter, in his own words- ake prom P l acll °n into that 

manner namely by ' carrying'off^tern'sel" abuses in only possible 

and baggage, shall I hopethfy L% c ,Jar\ TV. t nt and ' al1 ’ ba S 

have desolated and projaned." • ear oul f rom 'he province they 

protests and^roposa'ls oPil« TuLoeanT d ' d “ OI Care for the 
silence. Consequently, thi massIcfe V^he 0 'Chris?' ‘° 0,Srac “' S 
without any break. At last on April 25 1 77 A n r* continued 
n of Russia declared a war on Turkey Tht» A; Czar Alexander 
Nikopal alter crossing the Danube Turtev^nf? ? a “ reached 

Plavna and was compelled?o sien ihe^r"?,£ rUsh ' Dg defeat at 

Ih'e^l lt . wassu 88 esIed m this treaty tbi a bfcMMe oMtatar - U f '* 
he Bulgarias was to he created. This big state LI to 8 ? r 
the Russian influence. But such a „ Was t0 , remain under 

British tommerical interests and empire so Di^l?™ 1 y aganist ,he 

that the terms of the Treaty of San Stefans Dlsrael > suggested Russia 
the Treaty of Paris (1856 A? D) So afvS* tlT' ,he , spirit ° f 
her empire should be settled after the y ?‘? 8 concc,n ‘ u S Turkey aad 
European powers. Initially Russia Hid I?? 3 cons'dtration of the 
but when she saw England 7 fully prepared for a ptoposaI 

agree to a meeting of the Europea^powers. f ,hen She had t0 

representadv??/ Bdfai? a*"” wa * held at Berlin and 

Turkey attended it. Disraeli had alreaHv??’ G f rmany ’ j, aly and 
and Turkey separately. He himself aUciSpf scll,cme “ ts w »th Russia 
many terms approved which wr* f a ie r C0 . D ^ creRCe and ^ ot 

Causes of the -fteaty of Berlin (1878 A. D?™?“JAllows 

^ r . b ’ a ’. M °, n,e “ 8cro and Rumania were declared independent. 

( 2 ) Bulgaria also became an independent state. 

(3) Russia got got the territory of Bessarabia. 

<4) “ sssr*"» cb ‘ re ' ° f A “ sm * 

(5) England got Cyprus. 

Hc DlcaDt b y Jt lbal that treaty checked the Russian influ- 
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^ncc without resorting to war. England gained such an important 
1ace i n Cyprus wherefrom she could check the expansion of the 
Russian influence in Asia Minor and also protect the Suez Canal. 

In this connection Lord Salisbury remarked— "Thepolitical out 
posts of Russian power have been pushed back to the region beyond the 

Balkans 

6 The Eastern Question from 1878 to 1913 A D.—Aftei 

the Treaty of Berlin (1878 A. D.. the picture of the Eastern Question 
changed a lot. On the one hand, England and Russia had to settle 
thei*' differences on Germany’s becoming more powerful and on the 
other hand England gained control over Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. She was now not afraid of the expansion of the Russian 
influence around the Black Sea. 

But in the beginning of the 20th century the Eastern Question took 
a new turn. In 1908 A. D. Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina 
without informing the European countries. Though these two stages 
were put under her protection only for administrative purposes. The 
independent Balkan states such as Serbia protested atronghly against 
this because of her policy of annexation Bismarck saw the sign9 of the 
great war in th«» Eastern Question. He said to a voungman “/ will 
not see the world war but it wilt certainty be in your times and it will 
also start from the East." How Bismarck’s prophesy had come true . 
when the First World War of 1914 A. D. began because of fhe Eastern 
Question. In 1908 A. D. the Turks started converting the Christian 
subjects as Muslims and laid atocities on those who did not agree to 
auch a forced conversion. Thus the Balkan League was founded to 
face the Turks. Two Balkan Wars (of 1912 and 1913 A. D.) were 
fought to oust the Turks from Europe. Consequently all the Christian 
states became independent of Turkey.- But even then, Austarla did 
not lose her hold over the Balkan States. As a result of this hostility 
the Serbians assassinated the Austrian Prince in 1914 A. D. which led 
to the outbreak of the First World War. 

Points of Remember 

Meaning of the term ‘Eastern Question '—Serious problems arose as a result 
of the dissolution of the Turkish Empire. Thev arose because of the differences 
and conflicting interests of the different European oowers.' This knotty Droblem 
caoceming Turkey and her empires is generally known as the Eastero Question. 

An Int'icotc Problem —Russia favoured the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire because she wanted to expand her influence over the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranian s^a ; England thought it against her commercial and irnnerial inter¬ 
ests ; Austria sided with Turkev so that the Slavs might not rise against her ; France 
was the protector of the Roman Christians as it was beneficial to her commercial 
interests. 

England's attitude towards the Eastern Question 

1. Greek War of Independence— Atrocities on the Christians of Turkey; 
Turkish defeat at Navarino by Russia. France and Englaad: Greece became free 
and Russia gained many political concessions by the Treaty of 1829 A.D. 

2. Lori Palmerston and the Eastern Qaerf/oa—Opposition of Eevntian invett- 

sion in Turkey ; Combined action of Russia, Prussia, and Austria; Mehmet-Ali waa 
appointed as the governor of Egypt. _• 
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2. The Crimean War, 1854-56 A.D, 
of the 19th Century - \Elucidate W3 * ,h ® m0,t #en8ela *» War 


Or 


(Pb. M. A. 1970 ) (K Important) 


history of blunder«.” hat *' th ° h,story of Crimean War is 


oth S, ' a the "“ «5« iand'^Turb;y ) England W Fr.n°° k I ! lace be,we -“ 

other Side. This war is known asthe Cr mrt £ aa< ? t nd h *'Y on ' b * 
important events took place in Crime? a RnssUn sute ° fy b ' caus9 

fol.ols- aU8 - ° f the W —^ «<■ -uses of this war wen, M 


centuries ^^key^exoifnded^e^em^^toTwe? 08 V** and ,8tb 
niany states which were mainlv inhabit *J tent ar, d captured 
during the 18th century this Turkish Pmn ,C< ^k^ V Christians. But 
weaker. Taking advamSg^of“^Ti Mt&" !f# r ° W w^er aad 
nations made efforts to , a in ind P Jn,t ' J ,fferent Christian 
tried to make the best uifor T\. TI,t Russian Czar 

achieve his designs. He started th^naE^ P™ vi 0 f,:d »° h™ to 
the cover 0 f lending help to the Thrift*? ?• °{ his influence under 
helping the various 8 Christ Ian s S« ,0 ° ,h - ^ Ru « !a Parted 
control so it gave rise to a c- r ;o? ta CS ^ wcre u nder the Turkish 

According to Queen Victoria- 5 COnfllct bstwceQ Russia and Turkey. 

R J?NfiSSSft 2ST££s?*£tJ?* -■"» c„, or 

Foreign Secretary On February 20 lls3°An ‘h* th '" ? t0 the Bn>i,h 

Stckmon is dying and we can nZraUo^f?. sa j *-"The 


*** is be again said-^ ‘ 
mrprite. We must come to m un£rua£ s * '° ,ake us 
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be% to "chance. Might place me in the position of occupying 
C ° nS Russia wanted this that England should conquer Egypt and Crete 

N^uld be a grave danger for her own eastern empire i.e India ana it 

wou ane ag e ^ back to her commercial interests. U 

cEx^at a ny*ttm^^**Briti»h shipiTsailf^^folMndia ^n^Ae^McdittaT*- 

ss m ir jar-- 

sea fn this way the rivalry between England and Russia also proved 

the main cause cf the Crimean War. . • 

(i) Conflicting French and Russian Claims for the Holy Places in 

Palestine- The French ruler Napolean HI wa. a very -ak-m,oded 
fellow but he had a desire to compete with Napoleon the Great y 
becoming famous in foreign lands. He could do nothing at home but 
by pioving himself to be the protector of the Latin Monks of Turkey 
he wanted to win the French Catholics to his side. When the Russian 
Oar Nicholas I rook the side of.the Greek Monks then Napoleon HI 
began to lake the side of the Lot,n Monks, go eon Ill qua elled 
with Russia over the arrangement of the Church ot rsau y 
Bethlehem in Palestine. The Gieek Monks had the keys.of the mai 
cRte of Chuich and the Latin Monks held control over the side gate. 
When the Latin Monks made a demand for the key of the °* a ‘“ 

Sen Napoleon took their side. On the other hand Russia took.the 
side of the Greek Monks. So this small problem gave rise to a conflict 
between Russia and France. Once in a letter Nicholas I addressed 
Napoleon as‘fiicnd’in place of ‘brother. Napoleon took it as an 
insult and was waiting for an opportunity to take.revenge cm hm. So 
this mutual rivalry between Napoleon III and Nicholas I also became 
the cause of Ciimean War. According to Fyffe- 

“The claims of the rival brotherhood which related to doors, keys, 
stars and lamps could have been settled to the satisfaction of all the 

parties within a few hours by an experienced stage manager, but in the 

hands of diplomats bent on obtaining triumphs over one another, they 
assumed the the dimensions that overshadowed the peace o] turope. 

In the words of Marriot-‘‘A'c/>o/eon HI if not the primary cause 
of War, was at least the immediate firebrand in the Eastern conflag¬ 
ration." 




According to the Prof. Taylor-«‘/n one sense it was pre-destmed 

and had deep seated causes. Neither Nicholds nor Napolean nor the 
British Government could retreat in the conflict for prestige once it was 
launched. Nicholas needed a subservient Turkey for the sake of Russian 
Security ; Napolean needed success for the sake of his domestic position ; 
the British Government needed an independent Turkey for the security oj 
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the Eastern Mediterranean. Yet none of the three had conscious plans of 
aggression, not even Napoleon, despite his welcome of disturbance for its 

U) Failure of the Russian A/to/on-When Russia saw the expansion 
or the French influence in Turkey then in March, 1853 A. D. she sent a 
mission under Prince Manschikoff to Turkey. It was demanded from 
Turkey that (/) the Turkish Government should hand over the right of 
safe-guarding the interests of the Greek Christians in Turkey to Russia 
and (/i) the control of the Holy places in Palestine should remain with 
the Greek Monks. But at the instance of the English and the French help 
Turkey refused to accept these terms of Russia. Soon the Sultan of 
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Turkey turned down the Russian proposals saying that it would;, give 
Russia the right to interfere in her (Turkey’*) domestic affairs. This 
reply of Turkey made the position from had to worse. \ u , 

(5) Immediate Cause — Occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia b> 
Russia—When Turkey turned down each and every proposal of Russia 
it energed Russia so much that she soon occupied the two Turkish 
Provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia on the bank of the Danube in 
June, 18 s 3 A D. Turkey strongly protested against this In the meanwhile 
when England and France received this news they, at once started 
sending their troops towards the Black Sea for the help of Turkey. So 
the war broke out between Russia and Turkey in 1853 A D. England, 
France and later on Italy also joined this scuffle to grind their own 
axes. Thus the Crimean war began in 1853 A. D. 

2. Events—Most of the events of the war took place around the 
Black Sea and especially in the Russian Province of Crimea. 

(7) Battle of Sinope, JS53 A. D .—The war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey in Oct., 1853 A. D Its first battle was fought at the 
Port of Sinope where the Turkish fleet was destroyed very badly by the 
Russian fleet and they started killing the Turkisk cruelly. Tnis blood¬ 
shed compelled the British Government to immediately get ready for 
the help of Turkey, as is clear from the following words of Graham — 
“/ have been one of the most strenuous advocates of peace with 
Russia up to the last moment ; but the Sinope attack and recent events 
have changed entirely the aspect of affairs. / am afraid that a rupture 
with Russia is inevitable .** 

t2) Battle of Alma, 1854 A, D - In 1854 A. D. England and 
France declared war on Russia and soon the Fleet of the Allied nations 
reached the Black sea sailing through the Mediterranean. On 
September 20, 1854 A. D. the French troops proceeded towards the 



A View of Sebastopole 

Alma river from the right side and the English troops advanced 
from the left side of the same river. The naval fleet also 


mitern question 


completely Med^nd was foZd to mr<£ ^The S Hr^ ^ She 

advance without taking rest. Thus the ^ ^ M * ,r °° ps to 

Fort of Sebastopole was lost When ppor,uni 'v to capture the 

was asked from one of the LIn n . ,he reaS ° n for ,he defeat 

Russian troops were ready to face menTT'™ 'l™ ^ rep,ied ,hat " The 

y W jact men but not the brutes 

For/of Sebastopole, which^lay^o^he^^iT^^ A "- 1 * '«•» 
-in centre of'hoR^^S^ 5 **/«-« was the 

the Allied forces besieged this from southern and “"‘i® ° f Alraa 
northern side remained open for the Russ' ” S| des but the 

(4) Battles of Balaclava and Inkerman. 1855 A D Th*c- . 

Z’ 'T' " h "’ ,h ' A,,w f ”» « ^ r’ s ° S' 

polo. The English troop? accumulated at Balaclava The IW 
army wanted to attack from behind as there wereTwo 
north of Balaclava which ran parallel to each other and throuph 
path that led straight to Sebastopole. But there was a ridge between 
these two valleys where the British had fixed their cannon. But these 
cannon were under the Turkish soldiers who were to operate then, When 

but aL-r T° P l "Tu' ‘ here ,hC TUrkhh S ° IJierS t00k 10 '"- heels 
Sir Toh' 8 r Ilf En?, ' Sh tr °° pS faced the R-ssians bravely. 

° his troops to meet the encounter bravely. 

Soon a 2000 'ho ‘ ay ' Ay ' Sir Colin - we will do that.” 

“ 3 2,000 horsemen of the Russian army reached there. They 

Z r :rZ7 f0r th , e attack Wheo 300 more English soldiers arrived 
th re. The Russian troops could not gain a victory due to the greal 

I A n ^ me “ 6 ° f th0SC Engl ‘ Sh soldiers - The British Commander 

bapl! 1 LUC3D ' * be Commander of the Cavalry to 

So h hl ; L ° rd Lucan did not find ,his ord er to be a right 
thing but, even then, he ordered his soldiers to march ahead. Mowat 

following a woX fiQe deSCriPti ° n ° f ^ ad ’“" ° f b “ gad ‘ - 
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“The magnificent brigade, with the 13th Hussars and 17 Lancers tn 
the first line—the eager horses, the strong, impetuous, carefree men, 
elad in\the splendid uniform which has now passed away—advanced wilh 
the jingle and rhythm which seemed to be gathering together all the 
panting forces of horse and men for the last tremendous yet regulated 
race of the charge." 1 

But this brigade entered straight into the valley with the Russian 
battery on both the sides. The bravery of these soldiers has no equal 
in history. Though hardly 195 soldiers of this Brigade could return 
alive out of 607 yet they got control over the Russian guns. Famous 
English poet Lord Tennyson has immortalised them in his famous 
poem “ Charge of the Light Brigade 

To get the siege of Sebastopole lifted by the Allied troops the 
Russian troops made a plan, to attack them from the side of the 
4 Tchernaya Valley * in November, 1854 A. D. The colour of the valley 
at the time of daybreak almost resembled the uniform of the Russian 
troops, so they thought that the Allied troops would not be able to 1 
see them. In the words of Mowat, 

“The grey dawn in that damp misty country suited admirably the 
grey coats which the Russian soldiers wore, and made them almost 
invisible" 

Where the Russians had this benefit that they could not be seen by 
the enemy there they had the disadvantage of not being able to know 
the signs and signals of their Commander. So this Battle of Inkerman 
is known as *A Soldier's Battle'. Though about 4,000 British soldiei* 
were kilied in this battle yet the Russians could not get the siege 
lifted and had more casualities on their side. 

(5) Sufferings of the Allied Forces and Work of Florence 
Nightingale— The Crimean cold is very bitter as the fierce winds afe 
usually accompanied by hail storms and the continuous snow makes 
the cold intolerable. The roads are marshy. The storm which blew 
on November 14, 1854 A. D. knocked down many tents. Moreover, I 
the disease of scurvy broke out. The food supply was disturbed dUc^ L 
to bad roads and sickness of the mules. Due to the non-availability 
of the medical aid, the soldiers suffered a lot, many died or fell sick. 
That is why Nicholas I once declared that “Two of my commanders 
eon never deceive me, they are January and February " meaning there- 


by that the bitter cold of January and F*k- 
'•* «nemies. His words proved true?o?L , bruary would itse,f kill the 
40,000 soldiers of the English armyfeluietVT k About 0De half of 
were k,lled. At this juncture a “ave bS 2* U.J? 0Ut “‘“S thousaod 
Nightingale, reached the Scutari i £ dy ’ named Fl °rence 
and nurses. She also brought a lot of 3 5??* of doctors 

On reaching there she made very £vST*“ ary medlcmes with her. 
ment of soldiers. She very carrf3ly 8 ?^ a 7 an | en,ents for the tre «- 
wounded soldiers. The number of^dlaSs u,, 3 , ,he J ,ick and the 
of one thousand which was previously red !! ced t0 22 out 

(6) ******** “ “ of “ 
news about the mismanagement and tL c^u ^c' 56 A ' D ~ T ^ 
the Crimean War enraeed the British public Th” ° f S? soldiers in 
the appointment of Palmerston as the Prime 'm; J be pu j? l,c dcma nded 
took over the office of the Prime So Palmerston 

Heat once, first of all, reorganised the JJ 1 F * b ™ af y. '855 A. D. 
supply line. That is why it has Un said- 7 3ad also refor med the 

“ Whereas before the British Force had a„„„ .• 
now everything that money and inZstrv Sj" T 0 * ** "S* * had 

L°r ~ , fi™ wt> gons. fine materials, ’comfortable'’ 1 ^ i r men ' ^ ne 

SSES""-*"• *»• 

* cJ r ££r l '2i Z ioi S “ d r ,h ' «*' 

the Allied forces and they captured the Fort nfTk ‘ he position of 
«ege of about one year in September |f?S AI?'wW* afler * 
Sebastopole the new Czar thought it useless ti^riw- W,tb ^ e fal1 of 
made a treaty with the Allies. ,0 cont| oue the war and 

3. Results and Importance - On Mav 10 i«« „ . 

Jund??*“ tnd by theTrea,y 

saftoJsssaa - * ™ 

'OOI S," $ w" Chris'IIl lubjewi* 1 ht W0 " ld ‘‘"W 

sifss TkZilT. 

resume its fortification. the tcrms that she would not 

leadership of the^Turkish Suttan. 1 "* became '“dependent under the 

fleet to tt W Black%e d a eCi The th se a l wouM Un,ry would k «P ^ “aval 
( commercial purposes. d rema,n open ,0 aU for 

ChristianJof fiS? Cz3f W ° U ' d n0 more «* th ' P™tecror of the 


nr!; ili^j bloow V'lfciJldoH bfU5 yi££Jf7Bl 1o b/OO 73jlid 3ffj lfirft Y(f 

Thus the Treaty-of Paris imposed a check on Russia in the 
Balkan Stales and the Black Sea, The independent states of Moldavia 
and WaUachia put a barrier between Russia and Turkey. The Russian 
influence greatly decreased as a result of the handing over of Bessarabia 
to Moldavia because she now kept back from the Danube. J~This 
treaty thus decreased the Russian influence to a great extent. On the 
other hand this treaty stiengihened the position ot Turkey. She joined 
the rank ot the European powers and got the assurance that her 
bordeis would not be disturbed. According to V. D. Mahajan. 7 

"h appeared that the Sick man oj Europe put on her last legs 
again.” 1 ^ 


But experience showed that all the sacrifices made in this war were 
of no avail. The Russian snength could not be diminished and also 
the state of the Christians under Turkey could not be impioved. The 
Allies did not gam anything. About six lakhs soldiers were killed 
in vain in this war. So Carter and Mears have remarked—“/Tie 
treaty was so futile as the war that preceded it.” 

But even then the war did leave the following indirect results— 

0‘) Italy gained freedom because of the Ciimean War. Jn the war 
Italy joined hands with the Allies and they in return forced Austria to 
grant htr freedom. It has been said m this context— 


“Out of the ruins of Crimea a new Italy was made” 

00 ro some extent the German unification was also an indirect result 
of the Crimean War because before tins war Austria and Russia bad 
very good relations but when during this War, when Austria did not.help 
Russia, it created enmity between them. Taking advantage .ofilbe 
situation the German CluiiKtlior, Bismarck made friendship: with 
Russia.i lu ibbfe A, X). Kuksia remained ueutial jp^thc 
Prussia and Austria. So Bismarck brought about the umlicationi pi 
Germany. 

"•’pniQDhn! rs 26 ni'ci .u. - •' . ■ . r M\ 

(i//) The name of the Red Cross Movement starts with the Crimean 
\'ar. tn this war ! Ion. nee Nightingale placed before the world an 
ideal by her hard work After the end of this war, women started 
adopting the profession of nursing so as to relieve humanity from 
disease and distress. • 

(i.) The wur p.nc rise to ihe csiablish.ncnt of the International Laws 
because by the declaration ol Paris it was accepted that no country 
should have the right to make ust of any particular sea for her benefit 
alone but the ships of all the countries should be free to make use of it. 

(v) The state of Rumania came into existence as a result of this 
war because Moldavia and Wallachia were amalgamated to form the 
Kingdom of Rumania. 

( v 0 , -Russia had to introduce many reforms to please her people. 

1. V. D. Mahajan—England Since 1668 p. 417 
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Seaman has evaluated the Treaty of Paris in th* r • 

"The most important clauses of the Treaty of P ^ 

unguessed at by the signatories. They p ro fL hV Were SeCrel ones ’ 

tn P ,°hn UmU i eS h ,! l C des,ruc "°n Of Austrian potfr (‘r md lmfe,,ered 
to those who had the courage to act upon them » Ger ™ny and Italy 

lZVA e ch ‘l f bene f ,c ‘ ari es of the Crimean War fT"? Und Carour 

ofluly to „,,r. 

Blunders ?—Accord- 

which is clear from the following account- 3nd ful1 of Wuaders 
(a) Senseless— 

(/) Non-fulfilment of Aims—The Prim. 
reduce the influence of Russia hut if ™ , mcan war was fought to 
cause in 1870 A D Russia oncLoT mt[y fai,cd do so be - 
the Black Sea. Also the Turkishemo^r" 50 '? a,ed hcr infl,,fnc e in 
within a period of 30 years and she al S0 P did noih' 6 ' 6 y dis * in 'e6 r ated 
condition of the Christians U d nothln i t° improve the 

• io. or»».VS r <» *<• - 

is senseless yet this war was the mosUensc^" 18 A r ,lhou ^ h eve ry war 
> because the Allies could neither Sthmf a ° f V he 19th ceQtuf y 
anything. According to Prof. Taylor— mS DOr they cou,d 8 ain 

Pr ° Ve t ° diSa PP° in '^n, to nearly a ,l who 

of Turkey were afufounleTat tss^st ‘t* d ‘ M ^' 

threatened her security i„ , he Black Sea." * P ° WerS 

zA In the same manner Marriott has said— 

^wSoton Watson also says— 

Mi 

trifle and made it a point of nresnVe li d /i ancc clashed ovcr this 
interference of Rufsia^n her Also lf Turkey did not like the 

was £ tz e e 2S ss. CrimeaQ War 

Wundek ait *° fu5! ' jf 
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(/) Mismanagement in the Army —The arrangements of the British 
army were very bad. The British Treasury managed the arrangements 
of food for the troops ; the arms were supplied by the Ordinance Factory 
and the Colonial Secretary controlled it in the foreign countries. The 
Secretary of States was incharge of the paymen of salaries. As 
different charges were in the hands of different officccs to the troops 
did not get the supplies, clothing, arms etc. in time all they suffered a 
lot due to this mismanagement. 

(2) Sebastopole was not sieged from the North— The Allies were 
quite late to lay a siege to Sebastopole. If the Russian troops were 
surrounded or chased just after the Battle of Alma then the war would 
have ended in the year 1854 A. D 

Atierwards when the Fort of Sebastopole was sieged it was sieged 
only from ihe southern and eastern sides and the northern side was left 
open to the Russians who went on reinforcing their troops, supplies 
and power. 


(3) Turkish Soldiers on the Balaclava Ridge —The Russian troops 
could attack on the Allied troops besieging the Fort of Sebastopole 
from the side of the Balaclava Ridge but the guns on this hill were put 
under the charge of the Turkish soldiers who, on seeing the Russian 
troops, simply took to their heels. It was a blunder to place the 
coward soldiers at such a strategic position. The Russian attack was 
checked by ihe “ Light Brigade ” of the English otherwise the attack 
from behind would have proved very disastrous to the English. 

(4) Quite Vague Orders of the British Commander Lord Raglan ordered 
Lord Lucan, the Commander of the 'Light Brigade’, to capture the hill. 
Lord Lucan could not follow this order. In order to remove his doubt 
he asked Captain Nolan, who brought the message to him, which guns 
were meant in the order. But Nolan who also did not know anything 
simply said —" There, my lord, is your enemy, there Ore our guns.” As 
Lord Lucan’s brigade advanced, it was surrounded from both the sides 
m T cnc,n y-8 uns - w hcn the English Commander realised his 
blunder then ht again sent for Captain Lucan with another message 
but he was shot dead even before delivering his message. But it was 
, f grca * courage of that Light Brigade of 607 soldiers from which only 
IV} soldiere survKed, that though being surrounded from both the sides 
by the Russians, they taught them a good lesson. 

i? v 5 u B lunder J n the Battle of Alma- In the Battle of Alma the 
English Commander Lord Raglan committed the mistake when he him¬ 
self was surrounded by the enemies and the French troops lost the 
route. It was the courage of the English soldiers which made the 

followed 0SC hCait otherwis45 VCf y consequences might have 


Sunder in 'he Battle of Inkerman— In order to relieve Sebas- 4 
opoletrom the siege, the Russian Commander sent his troops through 
the Tchernaya valley because the colour of the valley at dawn was the 
same one as that of the uniforms of the Russian soldiers. As such it 
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. was quite difficult to know the movement of the Rum.™ o,«i,r „ 

at the same time the Russian CommSder m^ Bu J 

SSS5* SS-Ss 

makes it impossible to send the supplfes for the uoons Th^Jb' 
arrangement to check any disease that might spread at th^ LT Z 

,Mim wt,t tiM *«"S d ,„ , '05:; n , r sn s 3 

"A fearful hurricane accompanied by rain and snnw A,*,, j 
of the ten's, made the car,'rack from theuenc h Ts t o thlZt TZ 
the only means of communication the British-had-imnat*nhl, B r a cl . a ' a . 

tra ffic. and destroyed twenty one ships 32k 

forage and ammunition for the British forces For the 8 neii 

months the condition of the a'mv was terrible Tk four 

Points of Remember 
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RuMia^oilotw me , prot«tor l 'o^^^^jiiH l ^°^ n * k ^eV^or'ldl 81 ^ 

l*k B e U y^ no, decrease and 

the £ScSS^fftiL], (U) Unction of Germany (ii) Rise of 
Reform. io Ru.siv 8 * of '“‘«“«i°nal laws. (v) Kingdom of Rumania (vi) 

rh/v ^ ar , W “ 5 * Scn,elc,, -<1) Non-ful6lraeot of Aims. (2) War for small causes. 

from the no°^ er ^T M t^“^ enlin ,h ' army - (2) Sebastopole was not 

n£ut ordersofto fnil*.' ‘i* Ba,aclava Rid se. (4) Quite 

In to Banfe of Interm it^ w (5) Bl ? ndcr 10 ,hc Balllc of Alma. (6) Blunder 

attic of Inkerman. (7) No special arrangements for the winter season. 
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!r * Marten_ " 77 ^ New Groundwork of British History , pp. 661-662. 
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Russo-Turkish War and the Treaty of Berlin 

7^i*iiBnniicr_r crBSTZim srn smir arose ani ta 

Q. 3. State the causes of Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 
and terms of the Treaty of Berlin of 18782> ? 1 aiMi 

Or i r [ vtbnsmmoo will to ^bio 

Discuss the claim of Disraeli to have brought ‘Peace with 
Honour’ to England from the Congress of Berlin. 

(Pb. D. A. 1967 : Rajasthan 1965 : Agra 1965 ) ( V. Important) 

Or 

“Peace with Honour”, was this a fair description of' Jhe 
result of the Berlin Conference ? (Pb. B.A. 1965) 

1. Russo-Turkish War of 1877 

1. Causes - In 1877 A. D. a war took place between "Russia and 
Turkey. It is called the Russo Turkish War. Following were its 
causes— 


(/) Decline of the Turkish Empire— During the 15th and 16th 
centuries Turkey was a powerful empire. Different parts of the Balkans 
in Eastern Europe and the slates around the Black Sea formed its 
parts It contained the dominions of Bosnia, Herzegovina Serbia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, etc. These were inhabited by dilierent 
nationalities whose culture, language, custom, etc. widely differed from 
each other. They were Muslims, Christians and the Jews. The 
Christians were also divided into the following three sects (/') the Latin 
Catholics; (ii) the Greek Catholics and (Hi) the Georgcans or Armenians. 
They were ruled by despx>t5 ( i The Sultan of Turkey, who was the C.aliph 
and leader of Islam, was becoming morc.and /iiore despotic 
He used to auction the high posts of his empire. So the officers,ini.ftub/ 
high offices. which they used to get by paying the niaumt|?n amount 
to the Sultan, laid many atrocities p/> the people i>esp^wly.. l ^X 
very cruel to the Christians. But thfc Sultan did nor pay any. attenjuw 
to this side Being sick of the- high • laxe^and- thedtyranyr bf ; thete 
officials as well as being mtlucnccd by the French Revolution, the 
people of Tuikey had a keen desire to raise a standard of revolt 
against the Sultan of Turkey and to become free. But they were waiting 
for a proper opportunity. In 1831 A. D. Mehmat Ali, the Pasha of 
Egypt, started a war against his master or the Sultan of Turkey and cap¬ 
tured Syria and Adana by gaining Russian assistance. Consequent upon 
the Treaty of Paris Moldavia and' Wallachia got full independence from 
Turkey 


So the power of Turkey was on the decline which served as an 
invitation to every powerful country. 

(’) Self-Interest of Russia —Russia wanted to gain control over, 
the Balkan states and the Black Sea. On finding the decline of the 
Turkish power her desires became more keen. The Slays of Turkey 
accepted Russia as their protector and leader in their religious affairs. 
So when Russia received news of the cruelty on the Turkish Christians 
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IS?*? tbtXhnsuans. Time and again lie insisted upon turkey to 

Christians but this thing cither did not 
l »7 4 I 1 M 11 8,10 Turkey or be found himeelf helpless. In 
,. n Bulgaria joined .he revolt of the people oi Bosnia and 
UH* Ze ?°T ra L thC “ lhe Aust,lan Chancellor Count Andiassy wrote a 
lV™ a 10 ’ rop,0 ' e upon 'he condition of lhe Christians. In 

Had' Andrasy of Austria, Prince Bismarck of Germany 
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i * , ssia tricd 10 c * ,en d her influence in the Balkans, then 

cngJand did not allow her to fulfil her designs. So in the War of 
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■Greek Independence she took a joint action along with France and 
Russia. So Russia alone, could not move against Turkey. England 
strongly opposed 'the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi of 1833 A.D. between 
Turkey and Russia England’s Prime Minister Palmerston wanted to 
make Turkey a strong country so that she might not fall a prey to the 
Russia influence. 

In 1839 A.D. when Egyptian troops advanced towards Turkey 
then Palmerston proposed to call a conference of the European 
powers. In 1840 A D. Prussia, Austria. England and Turkey signed a 
treaty, which Egypt did not recognise. So it was in 1841 A.D. that the 
Treaty of London was signed which brought an end to the Russian 
influence in the Balkan States. Russia once again, tried to create her 
influence over these states but because of the Crimean War the Russian 
influence was once again checked in the Balkans by the Treaty of 
Paris. 

2. Events—But the events were taking shape very quickly. In 
1875 A.D. the people of Bosnia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria revolted. 
The news of the massacre of Christians in Bulgaria in large number 
shook the whole Europe but even then Disraeli the Prime Minister of 
England took the side of Turkey because of British commercial and 
imperialist interests. Because of Disraeli’s support Turkey turned down 
the proposals of Russia, Austria and Prussia in 1876 A D' and continued 
the massacre and suppression of the Christians. At la<f Russia had to 
come to the support of her co-religionists. The Russian troops crossed 
the Danube on April 24. 1877 A.D. and gave a crushing defeat to 
Turkey in the Battle of Plevna. Russia also captured Adrianople. 

3 Treaty of San Stefano-At this Turkey was compelled to 
fign the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878 A.D. which expanded the in¬ 
fluence of Russia in Turkey. The settlement arrived at by this treaty 
was as follows : - 

(1) The independence of Serbia, Montenegro and Rumania waa 
fully recognised by Turkey. 

(2) Under the protection of Russia a big state of Bulgaria was to 
be for mrd. 

(3) The Sultan of Turkey would pay a large amount of compensa¬ 
tion to Russia and also she would give to Russia the territories of 
Dab'udja and Armenia. 

(4) The Sultan of Turkey would introduce certain reforms in th* 
states of Bosnia and Herzegovina under her control 

4 Treaty of Berlin, 1878-The Treaty of San-Stefano had no 
doubt, greatly extended the Russian influence in the Balkans. Bu* 
the expansion of the Russian influence over the Balkan States and the 
Black Sea were quite hostile to British commercial and colonial 
interests. So Disraeli pressed Russia to get the terms of the Treaty of 
San Stefano approved by a Conference of the European powers as its 
terms were in violation of the Treaty of Paris (1856 A D.) Russia 
did not like to go for a war and being forced by the warlike attitude 
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According to Carter and Meats -"Beaconsfie Id had ^>n his 
point : he had helped to check the advance of Russia , which loomed so 
large at the time" l to 


Trevelyan also states— 

“ .. while Gladstone in opposition , V to campaign on the 

Bulgarian atrocities' of Turkey. one /ia f /of British opinion the 

principal hope of the oppressed Christian races of the East. It was a 
strange situation, full of danger to our divided land. Fortunately Ut ended 
at the Treaty of Berlin without war between Russia and Britain 


To reduce the power of Russia Bosania and Herzegovina were put 
under the Austerian protection. 

(2) No Decrease in the Power and Influence of Turkey—One of the 
main features of the British foreign policy during the 19th century 
was to keep Turkey powerful so that the Russian designs were 
rhccked. So she did not allow the formation of * Big Bulgaria and 
did not allow Russia to interfere alone all in the Turkish affairs. In this 
connection Warner and Marten write— 


“ For as the main object of Disraeli's diplomacy was to check 
Russia and save Turkey, one of the chief meatures of Berlin was to put 

back a large part of the newly freed Bulgaria under Turkish rule . He 

had achieved his objects . namely to save the Turks . 

(3) Increase in the Prestige of England—The Treaty of Berlin 
increased the prestige of England because she played an important role 
in the European affairs. According to Trevelyan— 

.< ff e h ai i certainly made England again an important in the Councils 
of Europe and had forced attention to her wishes." 

Bv getting Cyprus. Disraeli increased the power and prestige of 
Englard because Cyprus was very suitable for a naval base. 


Both the public and the Queen of England both agreed to the fact 
that the Treaty of Berlin increased the prestige of England. According 
to Warner & Marten — 


“Du his return from the Congress, he was greeted by his party in 
the utmost enthusiasm, and the Queen . who openly and ardently agreed 
with his policy, gave him the Order of the Garter." 

(4) Freedom of the Christian States —In the eyes of Disraeli and 
his followers this treaty was a peace of honour as many Christian 
states such as Serbia, Montenegro and Rumania were declared 
independent of Turkey. So about 10 lakh Christians were saved 
from the cruelties of Turkey. 


J. Carter and Mears —A History of Britain, p. 884. 

2. Trevelyan—History of England p, 684. 

3. Warner aid Martin -The New Groundwork of British Hi story, p. B$6, 
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of England. (2) No declare In (tie Powar of Turkey. (3) Increase in the prtattgaof , 
England, (4) Freedom of the Christian states. 

4. Argument against Ditraeli's cleim-(l) No permanent peace. (2) Dimtisf.c- 
tioo of the representatives. (3) Austria ignored the terms of this Congress, (4) 
Bulgaria’s division was only temporary. (5) Christians suffered Turkish oppression. 

(6) Turkey did not remain strong. (7) Cyprus did not prove useful. 

University and other Important Questions 

1. What were the causes of the Crimean War ? Assess the res¬ 
ponsibility of the British Cabinet for it. (Agra M.A. 1957) 

2. What efhets were produced upon English politics by the Cri¬ 
mean War ?. (Agra M.A. 1958) 

3. “The Crimean War was the most senseless war of the 18th 
cei tury.” Explain this statement. 

(Agra M. A. 1965 , B. A. 1964) 

4. Discuss the causes of the Crimean War. (Agra M.A 1967) 

5. Analyse the causes of the Crimean War. How far did the 
Treaty of Paris succeed in solving the Eastern Question 7 

(Pb. M.A. 1966) 

6. What do you understand by the Eastern Question ? Explain 
clearly and briofly, how did it figure between 1820—1841. 

0 P.U.196S) * 

7. What do you understand by the ‘Eastern Question’ ? Discuss 
the attitude of England towards the question from 1810—1878. 

(P.V. 1937, 39, 46,58) 

8. Why did England take part in the Crimean War 7 

(Delhi B.A. 1964) 

9. How far is it correct to say that the history of Crimean War 

is the history of blunders 7 ( Vikram M.A. 1964) 

10. Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to have 
brought back 'peace with honour’ from Berlin. {P.U. ivo/) 

11. Discuss England’s policy towards the Eastern Question, during 

the period 1852-187/ (Delhi B A. 1970) 

12. ‘The Crimean War had come to be regarded by most his- 

torians as the most unnecessary war in the history of modern 
Europe.’ (Seton Watsan) Discuss. (Pb. M.A. 1970) 
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the southern Canada as the “Lower Canada Upper Canada was 
mostly inhabited by the English Protestants while the French Catholics 
mostly lived in Lower Canada. To run the administration, the English 
Governors were appointed from time to time in these two provinces. 
The Legislative Councils weie, however, established to he.p the 
Governors in running the administration. 

But as the Governors were not responsible to the legislative 
councils, so there used to be disputes between the Executive and the 
Legislature. The Canadians wanted that the Executive should be 
subordinate to the Legislature. Whenever any trouble regarding money 
matters or the religious affairs appeared, the Canadians came to realise 
that ihe Legislative Council was existing in name only. According to 
Enlish politician, Charles Buller, the Executive Council was like a 
fire without a chimney. The Legislative Council could frame the 
laws but it was not in a position to implement them. Becoming sick 
of such a situation the Lower Canada rose in revolt in 1817 A.D. 
Following them some Canadian -of the Upper Canada too, revolted 
against the British Government. Though this revolt was easily supprci- 
sed but the English politicians began to think very seriously that like 
the 13 colonies ol America, Canada might not be lost. Therefore, in 
1836 A.D. Lord Melbourne sent Lord Durham as the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral ol the North American Provinces and asked him to submit a reports 
about the difficulties of the people of Canada and also suggest solution fc 
of those difficulties. 

After working day and'fcight for about five months Lord Durham 
submitted a report to the British Parliament which is known as the 
•Durham Report' in history. But his working in Canada was greatly 
criticized and therefore, he was called back. Even then his report 
has a very important place in history. Therefore it is said that —“He 
marred a career , but made a nation .” 

1. Main Suggestions of the Lord Durham Report- Lord 
Duiham made the following suggestions to solve the Canadian 
pfoblem :— 

(1) Executhe to be responsible to the Legislature —After studying 
the situation in the six provinces ol Canada Lord Duiham came to the 
conclusion that there was a serious bitterness between the Executive 
and the Legislature. The bitterness was very harmful. A struggle was 
goingon between the Executive and the Legislature in Canada. 
The Legislative Council wanted to attain all those privileges which 
are quite essential lor the representative assembly of any respectable * 
countiy. Remarking the Executive of Canada as an irresponsible 
body Lord Durham said— 

“7/ is difficult to understand how any English Government ha'jf*' 
imagined that representothe and irresponsible government could be 

successfully combined . The situation in Canaan was the unavoidable 

result of system which stinted the unpopular branch of Legislature of 
necessary privileges of a representative body “ 
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should treat her colonies in a better manner and consequently self-gov- , 
emment was granted to Novascotia, New Buinswick in 1848 A.D., to 
Prince Edwaid Island in i851 A. D., to New Zealand in 1854 A. D; 
to New South Walts, Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, New 
Foucdland and Queensland in 1859 A. D; to British Columbia in 1871 
A. D; to Cape Colony in 1872 A. D; to West Australia in 1890 A. D; 
io Natal in 18>3 A.D; to Tiansvaal in 1906 A.D. and to Orange River 
Colony in 1907 A. D. These Colonies also began to have control 
over tneir toieign affairs and also gained the right to make treaties 
with other countries. TLe representatives of the Colonies were also 
tailed in the conferences which were held from time to time. Thus was 
founded the British Commonwealth of Nations which still exists to 
this day. India is also a member of this Commonwealth. 

As a result of the Durham’s Report the New Colonial policy was 
based on the following principles 

(1) Colonies not for Economic Exploitation— The British 
Government accepted it in principle that the colonies were not like 
milch-cows which should nourish on their own resources but give 
their milk to Britain, bo many restrictions imposed on the colonies 
in the sphere of trade and commerce were removed by and by and they 
were granted the right ot tree trade. Tne restrictions imposed in the 
shpercs of trade and commerce were often the cause of economic * 
exploitation of the colonial inhabitants. T hik created a teeling of V 
resentment and ill-will against the British Government and consequen¬ 
tly it developed hatred against Britain. But with the end ot the 
economic exploitation the people living in different colonies became 
fnenoiy to Britain. 

(2) Moral Development of the Colonies— The British Government 
accepted it as her duty that she should wor* for the moral development 
ot the colonies. I*or this purpose she brought an end to slavery and 
tried to reduce tjic ill-treatment that was meted out by the advanced 
people to the backward people. 

(3) Stress on Mutual Co-operaiion —The British Government 
then, started treating the governments of the colonies as her equal and 
in no way subordinate to her so that the atmosphere of bitterness . 
replaced by mutual co-operation. I he representatives of the different 
colonies gained equal status in the Commonwealth Conferences which 
were held now and then. During the hirst World War General Smuts, 
a representative of the colonies, was included m the war cabinet. After 
the World War 1, the British Government did not herself sign the 
Treaty of Versailles on behalf of the governments of the colonies but J 
every colonial government signed it herself because according to the 
Commonwealth, they were not subordinate to the British Government 
lut were self governing people. Every colony got individual member-^V 
ship m the League ot Nations which was founded after the Firs* 
World War. 

3. Importance of the Durham Report— The Durham Repoit 
occupies an important place in the British His #: called 
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^aland , New South Wales, British Columbia etc. as a result of this reDort: 

SBSSr l,h C0DfCrCnces wherc !hc representatives of the Colonics were 
3. Importance—Iht Magna Carta of the Colonies/ 

The New British Empire 

- 9- 2 - Surv0 y the principal aspects of the New British 

Empire and trace briefly the history of its growth. 

1. Meaning of the New British Empire-la 1783 A D 
Pnolfl^H l°l « 3Am * ric “ Connies which resulted in great loss to 
and 8 he»il hC fiC d 0f , tr f ade a “ d 'ndustry as Enpland used to get cheap 
f fa j matCT ' al fr0 , m *» CT colonies. No. only this, her finished. 

CoSes InHnn/ 52°? mark 5 t . 10 thosc “lonles. The loss of American 
glomes endangered her position m respect of the remaining Colonics 

Amirah, fr- d W her a «*ntioa to Canada, India, 

-N^ Rri,lh d F h -’ M ^' AU . ,hese countries are jointly called the 
Actv British Empire because they were governed by new principles 

sympathy. These principles were completely 
opposite to the old principles of exploitation. 

New ( RH,i^ ri c Cipal / S J p */ t ?„ of the New Briti8h Empire-The 
new British Empire had the following main features :— 

N,/ < r om P le,e Self-government—Oat main feature of the 
tr B Tni a 1 ?' was that a " ,Ue Colonies were given such 
to fee J, f° Wly aDd S,eadily as t0 make > h «n able enough 
RvnwTo" f 8° v wnment. Every arrangement for the Constitutional 
Evolution was made so that the Colonies should reach their goal step 
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by step. Coloniei had to pass through the following stages of evolo* 3 
tion to achieve the goal of complete government 

(1) Military Government or Crown Colony Administration. 

(2) Representative Government. 

(3) Responsible Government. 

(4) Union Government. 

(5) Dominion. 


First of all the military Governments were established where the 
administration was completely under the British Government. After 
that they were given representative governments so that the people of 

the Colonies should be able to send their representatives in the govern* 
ment. Then these representatives were assigned some such responsible 
duties which gave them proper training for the administrative work. 

After that the next stage was the establishment of the Union Govern¬ 
ments where the Colonies had all the rights over all the domestic 
affairs except the foreign affairs, defence and the trade which were 
kept as the Imperial subjects. After that the next stage wa 9 to 
attain the Dominion Status when every colony was free and 
had equal status with England. In the Dominion Sta us every colony 
was completely like a free state which was in no way dependent on 
Britain in any manner. , y 


(2) Economic Co-operation —The second important aspect of the 
New British Empire was that the British Government would co-operate 
with the colonies in the economic sphere and would take such steps 
as would enable a Colony to progress economically at a rapid speed. 
In the old empire the mercantilist policy was followed by which the 
colonics were exploited by the mother country i. e. Britain for 
her own interests. They were not allowed to set up such an industry 
wh ch was existing in England or whose products were sold in other 
Colonies in other countries. Also these colonies were not allowed to 
have commercial relations with other countries in such things, the 
trade of which was being carried on by the British traders. In 
addition to the Navigation Acts they were to send their products only 
through British ships or in those ships whose Captains were the 
Britishers. But under the British Empire all these restrictions were 
removed and the policy of miuual co-operation was adopted. Con¬ 
sequently when the Colonies found that the free trade resulted in loss, 
they adopted the policy of protection. Because of free trade, the 
h^\r odu , CtS . entered the colonies without any restrictions and 
hence the industries of the colonies could not flourish Thus they 

LvTfi! — ? 0l,C ? °C P rotcction a “d imposed some restrictions to 
!“ d ustnes from British competition. Though, later on, 
wnen the British Government did not like it then the colonies adopted 
the policy of Imperial preference. 

m* ? f VL^ °^ a Naw Empire—Following Colonies formed 
the New British Empire 
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Cwtii? was dtowwred by a sailor named JacU 

in 1534 A. D. During the 17th century a large number of 



French Sailors arrived and established a French Colony ihere. Bv 
the pnalhh pafnln* «**" als0 s,arled se " lin 8 'here. In 1713 A. D. 

ffsftv? gr ir y •* 

SeYnof'thSe ISh He C ° n n r01 'H L h rd F Amherst was appointed" inillfaTy 

Uws to coitinue 'll hlf° Wed K ,he French f Lan * ua - 2e and 1112 French 
the Frenrh firmL b ' efor ? because ’ out of 'he population of 60,00d, 

Catholics n / e n m r n i 13 ” The Frcnch were mostly Roman 
an act ^'the nJr ? i?o A ' L ? rdNor ' h - ‘he then Prime Minister passed 
an act in the par lament which is called * Quebec Act' and by this 

and S're™S 3 £ d rel J g,0U ;5 freedom was granted to the Canadians 

Govfnor?CounM E , nglish ci,iKns WRre "> 'he 

the Governor ' ■ Th ' s t Co “ nc !‘ was constituted to help and advise 
the Governor in running the administration. In addition the French 

cus oms and r.tes as well as the Catholic religion were’ recognised 


were D |niaf ^ ar of Iade P snd « r ’«. 'hose people who 

minlJn y& .. *. 1 , the .?. ntlsh Government migrated to Canada in large 
inntLn!i 'hey d| d not find themselves secure in America. Such 
H ^ U r nd ^ d the Clt,es ° f N 'w Burnswick and Ontario. As these 
«whi r Protestants and were followers of the Church of England 
so the English Church was also given recognition there. 

wr /^u th r re rosc ? rcligious Problem in Canada. The French who 
a ° « H scd t0 with the English, who were generally 

♦nt+K ^nts. So m 1791 A. D. Pitt, the Younger passed a consti- 
otfbnal act by which Canada was divided into two parts. The English 
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settlements formed the Upper Canada which came to be known as 
Ontario and the French settlements formed the Lower Canada which 
were to be called Quebec as a result of the division. Each part had 
two assemblies. One was of the representatives of the public and the 
other consisted of the members nominated by the Governor. Each 
part had its own Governor. 

But this act did not make the executive responsible to the legis¬ 
lature so the people of Canada were not satisfied. Thus there was a 
rebellion in both parts of Caoada. The rebellion was, however, crushed 
by the British Government but Lord Durham was sent to study the 
situation there. He submitted his famous report after five months. 
This report is famous in history as the Durham Report. On the basis 
of this report the Union Act was passed in 1840 A. D. by which Upper 
and Lower Canada were united and two Houses were established in the 
Assembly. The Lower House consisted of the representatives of the 
public and the Upper House was composed of the nominated members . 
of the government. In 1847 A. D. Lord Elgin started appointing such 
ministers who had majority in the Lower House. 

In 1867 A. D. Canada was given the status of a Dominion. A 
parliament with two Houses was formed. Canada was divided into 
four provinces of Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick and Novascotia. 
The subjects of the centre and the provinces were clearly divided and 
the cabinet was made responsible to the Parliament. The head of the 
Dominion was the Governor-General but the four provinces had four 
Licutenent Governors. So Canada gained self-government and she 
made sufficient progress in the fields of trade and commerce by and by. 

2. Australia—Australia was discovered by Captain Cook between 
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in place of Carolina in America. These convicts were very lazy to 
they did not produce any thing there. Thus the British Government 
started sending there certain other people, especially soldiers and 
sailors, for settlement. Due to unsuitable climatic conditions, the 
settlers in the beginning faced many difficulties, but, by and by they 
started rearing sheep in large numbers and began trading in wool. In 
the meantime ihe copper mines were discovered in New South Wales 
m South Australia. Similarly the gold mines were found in Vi. toria 
and Queensland. As a result of it, Australia became prosperous and 
many English people started migrating there. So the practice of sending 
convicted criminals to Australia was stopped. 

~ * n J, 8 ?' A , D ,^. r 'P A rcs ' n 'f, tive government was established in New 
South Wales. In 1850 A. D. Victoria was granted a separate Legis¬ 
lative Assembly after its division from New Souih Wales. 


But gradually these colonics started feeling for a common govern¬ 
ment because as a result of the development of the means of transoort 
and communication they started fearing the growing power of U S.A. 
mid Japan In 1900 A D. the British Government passed the 
Australian Commonwealth Act, whereby they grouped the six colonies 
of Australia in the Commonwealth. Tie Governor-General was appoin¬ 
ted as the head of the Union Government and he worked as the 
representative of the British Government To run the government of 
the country a council with two Houses- the Senate and the House of 
Commons—was established. This Federal Government was granted 
only a few subjects while a large number of subjects were put under the 
contro 1 of the Provincial Governments. So the Provincial Governments 
had full autonomy. 


3. New Zealand—The island of New Zealand is situated to the 
south-east of Austialia. The English settlers in Australia used to go 
there for excursion. From 1817 A. D. the Eng'ish also started settling 
there and became friendly with the natives call * Maories. In the 
beginning the British Government did not pay any attention towards 
this island but in 1839 A D. she took legal possession of the island by 
making the Treaty of Waitomi with the Maories whereby Captain 
Hobson was appointed the Lieutenent Governor. The Maories accep¬ 
ted the sovereignty of the British Government and she accepted them 
as the owner of their lands. In 18 JO A D. New Zealand became a 
separate Crown Colony. The New Zealand Company, which was 
established in 1839 A. D , settled many people there and took illegal 
possession of the land ol the natives against the Treaty of Waitongi. 
Therefore Captain Grey, who was appointed the Governor there in 1846 
A. D, imposed a restriction on the proceedings of this company. 

In 1852 A.D. New Zealand was granted a responsible government. 
It had a parliament with two Houses The government was held res¬ 
ponsible to the House of Commons but it was not in a position to solve 
the problems of the colony because the English settlers there continued 
taking illegal possession of the natives which resulted in the ' guerilla* 
warfare between the natives and the English. Captain Grey was 
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again appointed Governor and he reserved the land for the natives. So 
peace was established there in 1871 A. D. 

Because there was a distance of about 1000 miles between Australia 
and New Zealand so the settlers there refused to join the Australian 
Commonwealth. Consequently New Zealand was granted the status 
of full fledged dominion in 1907 A. D. In 1917 A. D. a separate 
Governor-General was appointed in New Zealand. 

4. South Africa - Before the llth century A. D. the Europeans 
did not pay any attention towards Africa as they did not know her 
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Importance. They thought that it wa9 only a deseit. There was an¬ 
other reason also. The staunch Muslims lived in its northern parts 
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__ .. This ereatlv increased the bitterness between the 
taxes upon th •• . lg95 A D u r Jameson of the British 

South Africa Company with about 100 persons attacked the Boer 
South Arrica ^ompy defeated them. The British Government tried 

R epubhc situation but could not succeed and in 1899 A.D. 

? Va? f started This war continued for about three years and 

KSTte »e,e defeated. Ultimately the Bm.sh Government 

annexed Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 

After that the responsible governments wre panted to gansvaal 

Rcsp g o r ns U ible government undera^Prime Minister^ SsUalUor 

S^ftltii SSofStE Africa’ had' only one parliament »«. H" 
English or the Dutch as its members. 

ec, EavDt—Eeypts’ ditect relations with Britain started whenin 
, »75A D. Disraeli pntettased 10 » f ““1 H 

pSiJr." ' P .y B b™ ««***>»* » d f '"“ ic " pi " s “ vi ™ 



.-as k; .s stfsrir-ssr-’^a 

S’ ga'tS! A T?e igEtians resented the eon.rol of Eng.a.d and 
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SR f S! ow T' did «* 

Council General there. After some days a r el£?n a “, d ®PP 0| nted her 
named Mehdi Pasha revolted. An armv “® I0US ^ ea ^er of Sudan 
Gordon to suppress the revolt but he was besieged ?n“irh UI \ der Gcaeral 
any relief could reach General Gordon maaTpSikh Beforc 
slain on January 26, 1885 A. D. But in Tm* f g n h , so ‘ dle „ rs - werc 
suppressed the rebellion in Sudan and S.idL A ’ Lord Kltchnef 
British Empire. In 1914 A. D when the VVnrfn Z™ , anaexed to the 

was declared a British protectorate In 1922 A D * tar ^ Egypt 

granted a large measure of independence The c„H 8 / Pt however - 
declared as the King of Egypt Britan lef, «„?*A ultaa of E «W 
the protection of Suez. SS in 1936 A D F»?i hW army unit there for 
independence but for the protection of theW 8 f an ' ed complete 

soldiers and 400 pilots were kept ^ere. Canal ten thousand 

East 

ZSSmuSS SLff^lSS^AD ‘the 7 B A t D h r 

over the administration by d“^lvin 1 £ £t £r°° Vera “ 1 ' n , t took 

A.D Queen Victoria assumed the title of the ^ Com P an y- 1877 
By and by national contcio««,, gre; , ° f India ”- 

British government also started aonoimino i«7 ° n8 lh J.* n( * ,a ns and the 
were also nominated as members^ tSe V^royTco^cS P ° S ‘ S - ThCy 

introduced in the 'proWnces^In 1 1935 8 '‘V er “ ment or 'Dyarchy' was 
setting up responsible governments in the nrnJ° 8Ct was P asse <i for 

lmSu.tlVh m 2.£ cou^notT was sent 

Muslim League was bent upon the DemanTof Pakistan^or^ 0 ^ 5 ' ‘ he 
state, for them. At last on August 15 1947 A n ,1 ’ separate 

India and Pakistan were created nl '». 7 A- “C * w0 se P arale states of 

a Republic by adopting her own consSS.' A,D ‘ ,ndia bCCame 


10 Kemember 

Principl^ich^ett upo? nd^mpT^ minis,ra,ion ran •»' new 

stages ^V^-MitillTrgownrZa’- cILotoloT'V — following ,|, e different 
government. Responsible goveTmem Union fSSf ad ?" ,, J r S ,on Re >r««n'ative 
Economic Co-operation. ’ government and Dominion Status. ( 2 ) 

3- Growth of the New Empire. 

§,“4 £7^»TdS*£ or 6 Lt?- i, C ‘"' 2en * hi P according to 

!”he Durham ^Report * 


(2) 


Australia Settlement of the sailors and soldiers a. die end of 18 th century; 
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DUcovcry of Copp«r-miD€s in south-Aiatralia ; Coal-mines in Now South Wales 
and gold-mines in Victoria and Queensland ; Migration of many English people; 
Reaponsible government granted to New South Wales, Victoria, South-AustraJia and 
Tasmania in 1854 A.D,; Setting up of the union government in 1900 A.D. 

(3) New Zealand— British settlement after a treaty with nations in 1839 A.D. ; 
Illegal possession of the land ; conflict due to it; Responsible government in 1852 
A.D. ; Dominion in 1907 A.D. 

(4) South Africa-V se of Cape Colony for coaling ; Crown colony in 1833 A.D.; 
Miaraticn of the Dutch‘Boers’to the Orange Free State, Transvaal and Natal r 
Discovery of Kimberley diamond mines which attracted the Eng ish in great numbers; 
British rule over Transvaal in 1877 A.D. ; Annexation of Zu>uland ; Recogmtioulof 
the independence of the Boers in 1884 A.D. Migration of the En 8 ,,s f h 
numbers on tha discovery of gold-mioes at Transvaa ; Heavy ta *“ °“/kem , U* 
Boar VVur in 1899 A.D.; the British rule in Transvaal and the Orange Free Mate 
io 1902 A.D. ; Union of South Africa in 1909 A.D. 

(5\ Egypt —Purchase of 40 percent shares of the Suez Canal by England, 
Appointment of ihe Council General after the suppression of revolt there ; Supper- 
ssion° ot the rebellion in Sudan in 1898 A.D. and annexation to the - 

Parthy made independent in 1922 A.D. and complete independence in 1936 A.D. 

(6) India -Expansion of the empire by the East India Company; R “ ,e . tal 5?“ 
over by the British Government in 1857 A.D.; Dual system of Goveromea ‘ ‘ 

provinces in 19o9 A.D. Division and independence in 1947 A.D.. Republic in 
1950 A.D. 

The Boer War, 1899-1902 A. D. 

Q. 3. Trace the circumstances which led to the Boer 
War and subsequently the formation of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Ans. This war was fought from 1809 to 1902 A. D * 1 ^ 1 

the Dutch citizens of South Africa, on the one hand and the British, 

on the other hand. 

1 . Circumstances which led to the War— The following 

circumstances led to this war— 

(;) British Rule over Cape Colony and the End of Slavery- In the 
17th century A D. some Dutch people, who were called the Boers set 
IpthcSeColony ,n South Af.ica. .In 1815 A.D after the 
Napoleonic wars, the English gained th.s colony oy ^' Treaty o 

Versailles The control of the English over the Cape Colony greatly 

JispSed the Beers but they were 6 helpless. But in 1833 A. D when 
the British Parliament abolished the slavery the displeasure of the 
people touched its heights as they were mostly, ag™>‘“ n J* s 8 “ 
depended upon the slaves for agriculture. The Boers bel th8t , 
slaves belonged to inferior nationalities and God had created them fo 
the service cf the whites. Now after attaming '“dependence the slaves 
became a sort of danger for the Boers as most oft* e r 

to live alone in their farms They always feared the attacks by me 
slaves so these people left the Cape Colony and migrated to ^e Orange 
Free State. Transvaal and Natal and settled there with their families. 

(2) British Occupation of Natal —The English people had already 
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of difficulties but they could not tolerate the British supremacy ove# 
them. 

(5) British Occupation of the Orange Free State and Transvaal— 
In 1847 A D Sir Harry Smith annexed the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal inio the British Empire. His view was that by the Treaty of 
Versailles* of 1815, the Boers of the Cape Colony became the 
British subjects and wherever the British subjects settled that place 
automatically formed a part of the British Empire. At this the Boers 
revolted but Harry Smith ruthlessly suppressed this revolt. But on the 
one hand he Boers became displeased and on the other, the British 
Government did not want to station her troops there. So in 1854 A. D. 
the British troops were withdrawn and independence was granted to 
the Orange Free State. But even then rivalry did not subside on both 
the sides. 

(4) British Settlement near Kimberley and Johansburg -With the 
discovery of gold mines at Johansburg and diamond mines at Kimberley 
a large number of English people settled tu re. The Boers, however, 
treated them very badly. Not only this they used to charge very heavy 
rates of taxes from the British mining companies. Under these Cir¬ 
cumstances it was thought necessary that the British Government 
should annex Transvaal to the British Empire. Soon Disraeli, the 
British Prime Minister, announced the annexation of Tranivaal. The 
British paid a pension to President Burgers but the Vice-President 
became much annoyed. 

(5) The First Boer War— After the downfall of Disraeli Gladstone 
became the Prime Minister, the Boers thought it to be a golden chance 
to get their independence. Hence, in 1899 A.D. they started a war 
against the English which is called 4 The First Boer War'. Because a very 
small number of the English troops were stationed there so the Boers 
under the leadership of Paul Kruger gave a crushing defeat to the 
British troops in the Battle of the Majuba Hill. But as Gladstone was 
greatly against this war and believed in justice and equality so he 
declared Transvaal independent. 

(6) Dema* d of Franchise by the British Settlers in Transvaal - After 
getting independence in 1881 A.D the Boers of Transvaal developed 
an ill-will against the English. The Boers did not tolerate it that 
the English or any other foreigners should buy land, get diamonds or 
gold from their mines and demand citizenship rights in their state. 
As the Boers were not in favour of granting them citizenship and 
charged from them very heavy rates of taxes so there was a grent resent¬ 
ment among the English settlers. In 1890 A. D. the Boers declared 
that they would grant citizenship to only those English people who 
would live there for 14 years This was a very long period so the 
resentment among the English settlers further increased. 

(71 Conflicting Dreams of Cecil Rhodes and Kruger —Cecil 
Rhodes became the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony in 1890 A. D. 
He was a very ambitious fellow. He desired that the British regime 
should expand from the Cape Colony in South Africa to Cairo in the 
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iX'th A?^ r a ary A t0 th i S Pres L dent Kruger wanted ‘he Boer regime 
in South Africa. According to Sir J. P . Fitz Patrich — 8 

and'J/hu^j* 0f "l', S {Kr n g f r ' S ) 0Wn S,rong conv ‘d‘Ons and prejudices 
and of his indomirabie will, he has made the Boers a oeople whom h, 

7, a 1 S d aS , ger T ° f " ,e W^er nation ; a people cZsZied 

ktdred\n e tir d Af' r0ng en i° Ug t 10 allraa and assLlate all their 
kindred in South Africa and when to realise the dream of a Dutch 

Republic from the Zambesi to Cape Town." J 

r. 1 ",!, 895 /- D ‘ w i?: n J K - ruserand Rhodes then Kruger was 60 
years old whereas Rhodes was only 10 years After this me-line. 

Rhodes told his friends about Kruger. -“Kruger is one of Z mo st 

remarkable men in South Africa ; whose own dreams were the same as 

his own-to extend his country over the whole of the southern interior." 

Similarly Kruger told his friends about Rhodes- 

, "The youngman will cause me trouble if he does not leave politics 
and turn to something else. Well, the racehorse is swifter than the ox 
but the ox can dra v the greater load. We shall see." 9 


(8 L lmm0diate Cause-In 1895 A. D. Dr. Jameson wi.h about 
450 soldiers made a raid on Traasvaal and the English living in 
Johansburg also tried to revolt. But he failed miserably and was over¬ 
powered by the Boers. This event created a great anger against the 
Boers in England. According to Warner and Morton— 

41 The Jameson raid had evil consequences. It led to Rhode res ten¬ 
ting the premiership of Cape Colony -in Rhodes 9 own words “/V has upset 
Ms apple cart ; it embittered feeling between Dutch and British through . 
out South Africa ; encouraged President Kruger to make elaborate 
preparations for war" 1 

At this juncture, the German ruler sent a telegram congratulating 
Kruger, the President of Transvaal. When the English came to know 
about this telegram they got enraged and started thinking that the 
Boers were ill-treating the English at the instance of Germanv Up 
till now England was silent as she did not like to interfere in (he 
internal affairs of Transvaal but the German telegram proved that 
she (i. e. Germany) was interfering in her internal affairs. In the 
meantime the President of Transvaal gave the last warning to the 
English on October 9, 1899 A. D. that they should immediately with¬ 
draw their trooos from Transvaal. When he received no reply to 
his last warning then the Boer troops entered the Cape Colony. So in 
1899 A. D. the Second Boer war started. 


2. Events of tho War—In October I .-99 A. D. about 4,000 
Boers attacked Natal. They were well prepared. According to 

Warner & Marten — 


1. Warner and Marten— The New GrounJwo'k of British History , p. 711. 
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“The Boers were all bom fighters , Campaigning in a country the 
conditions of which were familiar to them and they possessed a mobility 9 
though all being mounted on hardy ponies which made them for some¬ 
times extremely baffling foes for the British forces** 

As the British were not well prepared so they were in the 
beginning defeated at Lady Smith, Mafeking and Kimberley, etc. 
These earlier reverses opened the eyes of the English and they collected 
their resources and started the war with a great force comprising an 
army of about 2$ lakh soldiers. A very famous British Commander 
Lord. Roberts was sent to South Africa as the Commander-in Chief The 
British also gained help from Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
Under the Command of Roberts and Lord Kitchener the British troops 
defeated the Boers at many places. Their fields were destroyed. 
Being compelled by circumstances the Boer Commanders General 
Smuts and Botha made a treaty with the English. By the Treaty of 
Vareeniging (1002 A. D.) Transvaal and Orange Free State were 
annexed to the British Empire and with that the Boer war also came to 
an end. 

3. Treaty of Vareeniging—The important features of this treaty 
which was signed on May 31, 1902 A. D. was that though the Boers 
were defeated yet the British Government offered very liberal terms 
to them. Their property, homes ana independence were kept in 
tact "TVo British Government agreed to pay a compensation of 
SO,000,000 for the destruction of thtir fields and also promised to grant 
them self-government as soon as possible. 

4. Establishment of the Union of South Africa—At the 
end of the Boer War it became Quite easy to form the Union of South 
Africa with the annexation of Transvaal and the Orange Free State to 
the British Empire. The British Government continued her policy of 
good will towards the Boers according to her word and paid full atten¬ 
tion to the reconstruction of the captured territories. It is said that 
from 1902 to 1905 A. D. the British Government spent about 
£ 50,000,00 on this work of reconstruction and also granted loans to the 
tune of £40,00 000, to the people. One cause of the liberal policy 
can be seen in the following words of Cecil Rhodes which he uttered 
before his death — 

''The Dutch are not beaten. The country is still as much theirs as 
yours and you will have to live and work with them — 

According to her word the British Government granted internal 
freedom to Transvaal and the Orange Free State. In 1909 A.D. the 
Union of South Africa was established by uniting Cape Colony, 
Natal, Rhodesia. Trans\aal and the Orange Free State. General Botha 
of the Boers was appointed the Prime Minister. 

Points to Remember 

1. Circumstances Icaaing to the War—i 1) British rule over the Cape Colony and 
end of slav<ry. (2) British occupation cf Natal. (3) British occupation of the 
Orange Free State and Transvaal. (5) British settlement near Kimberley and Jobans- 
bwrg, (5) First Boer War. (6) Demand of franchise by the British settlers i t* 
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Crown is not their head but is the symbol of their unity. All nations, 
who are members of the British Commonwealth, are equal in status 
and believe in mutual co-operation. They are like those combination 
of families where each unit has got equal rights and equal status. They 
are completely independent to move in or move out of the Common¬ 
wealth. The British Government cannot press them in their internal 
or external affairs. According to Schlosberg— 

“The Britannic alliance has to personality y can own no property 
except as a partnership , has no corporate conscience and has only 
a common will when acting together after consultation i nd agreement 
in a definite transaction. It is merely a name indicating not a body 
corporate like the League nor a confederation like the United States 
of America, but associations of States free to agree whether or not 
they h.'7 act in a particular manner and for a particular purpose." 

In the same manner F. R. Scott has said that “Me union in the 
form oj Commonwealth is based on internationalism and not on impe¬ 
rialism .” 

According to Lord Emery— “Gradually they will realise that 
how high is their status and in practical field their nation is superior 
to other free nations. They make use of all the liberties and rights which 
unite the free nations. But they gain something else in Commonwealth 
such as the co-operation of the member-nations , assistance during peace 
or war and international citizenship. There is no need to mention this that 
those nations *ho have become its members , their honour , status , power 
and safety have been improved upon. If any member-nation will leave 
its membership , she will lose something in her freedom and spiritual 
uplift." 

Another writer has said, “The members of the British Common¬ 
wealth of nations are like a daughter in her mother's house and mistress 
in their own." 

According to Lord Esmay— "There is basic unity to be found in 
the diversity of eight members of the Commonwealth .” 

2. Growth of the Idea of the British Commonwealth-The 

idea of the British Commonwealth did not come at once but it was 
born out the new attitude resulted from the turns taken by the 
historical events. England lost her 13 Colonies in America As a result 
ol the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 A. D. These colonies were impor¬ 
tant for England’s trade and industries because England used to get 

the necessary raw material for her industries from these colonies at 

cheap rates and easily sold her products at high rates. For tots 
purpose she had imposed commercial restrictions on the colonies. 

After losing these colonies, the British Government had to “ 
consider it seriously as to what steps should be taken so that the 
remaining colonies should remain with England and did not part 
from her. She was thus forced to change her attitude towards her 
colonies. Britain’s new attitude which was based on fnendihip. 
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When Natal was annexed by the English then they migrated from there 
also. They were ready to leave their lands for good but could not 
tolerate losing their independence. Gladstone understood this thing 
very clearly and thought it useless to spend a large sum of money and 
to engage a large number of troops to keep such a race under control. 
So he granted Independence to Natal after the First Boer War. But 
even then they were not satisfied as they wanted that the English or 
any other nation should not come there. But the discovery of the 
diamond mines near Kimberley and gold-mines at Johansburg attracted 
the English to settle there. As the differences increased then the Second 
Boer War broke out in 1899 A.D In the beginning the Boers defeated 
the English at three different places. So the renowned commander 
Roberts with 2\ lakh troops was sent there. Though the British 
troops were able to defeat the Boers but as many as 5,774 British sold¬ 
iers were also killed, 28,829 were wounded and £ 5 crore were spent in 
the war. 

How far was it justified to send such a large army and to bear its 
expenses in order to suppress such a people who could lay their lives for 
the sake of their independence. They would start the warfare as soon 
as the British troops left the place. Therefore it was thought better to 
win over their goodwill and co operation instead of spending so much . 
amount on keeping a large army there. Firstly in 1906 A.D., they"* 
were given internal autonomy and in 1909 A.D. the Union of South 
Africa was established with General Botha belonging to the Boers, as 
the Prime Minister. The English were thus able to win their goodwill 
and co-operation. It is clear from this thing that the Boers, who were 
at daggers drawn with the English during the First Boer War, greatly 
helped the English in conquering the German settlements in Africa. 

(') Competition in Imperialism —This thing had spread in Europe 
that the larger the number of colonies a country had, the more power¬ 
ful and prosperous it wouid be As such all the European nations 
tried to establish their colonies at different places in the world. Under 
these circumstances the English feared that they might not leave their 
own colonics. Thus they changed their policy and thought it proper 
to give self-government to the colonies. 

(6) The Industrial Revolution—Of all the European countries the 
Industrial Revolution, first of all. started in Engtand. Both coal and 
iron were available there in large quantaties but She had to import 
the raw material from outside. As such they soon established their 
colonies so that they might get cheap and good raw material and sell 
their products easily. But when the national movements gained mom¬ 
entum England became worried that with the increase of bitterness 
between her and his colonies she would not be able to gei the raw mat- i? 
erial and also she would lose the market for her products. She felt 
that it was not possible for her to check these national feelings and 
that the creation of good will was in her interest. 

( } Development of the Means of Communication —With the deve¬ 
lopment of the means of communication, the world started becoming a 
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were completely independent in their internal as well as external 
aflatrs'ana wae equal in status with that of the British Government. 

3 Difference between the British Commonwealth and the 
British Empire— Member nations in the Commonwealth are comp¬ 
letely independtnt in their internal and external affairs and have equa 
status with the B.it.sh Government. Being member of the Bntish 
Commonwealth the smallest and the weakest nation is independent 
as well as safe as she is associated with the great British Empire. Any 
member of the British Commonwealth can leave the Commonwealth 
^hene.er she likes. 

So British Commonwealth is the part of the British Empire because 
the British Empire includes other Crcwn glomes m addition to the 
member countries of the Commonwealth. These c 1 rown . Colon ^ s n d ® 
not have equal status with the British Empire and also they are not 
independent in their internal as well as external affairs. 

Points to Remember 

1 Meanings— All member-naticcs are equal in stains ; Independent in i^ernal 
at weil as cxtciifal affaiis ; In no way sutoru.rate 10 the British foveinmcm ano have 
the r'fiht to lea\e the Commonwealth. 

Declaiaiicn and the Statute* ol Westminster. 

\ Differ,-nee between the British Commonwealth and the British Empire — 
The Brilfsiflfcn pire mcludcs the countries of the British Commonwealth as well as 
other Crovn Colonies which arc not completely independent. 

University and other Important Questions 

In what ways did Lord Durham's Report on Canada laid dowa 
the principle which has become the foundation cf the modem 
Commonwealth of Nations ? M 

Trace the circumstances which led to the Boer War and 
subsquenily to the formation of the Union of South Africa. 

(Pb. M A. I960) 

Survey ibe principal aspects of tbe New British Empire andi briefly 
trace the. history of its growth (P.U. 

What is the imporiance of the Durham Report in the Constitu¬ 
tional History of Canada and the British Empire ? 

{Pb. M A, 1963, Agra M.A. 196ft 

Trace the history of the development of British Empire in Africa 
during the period prescribed in your course. 

(Vikram M.A. ivo*/ 

•‘Lord Durham’s Report is rightly known as the Magoa-caxW tf 
colonial Self Government and it is the most valuable State rape 
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Lord Salisbury, Grey 
And Chamberlain 


1. LORD SALISBURY 

Q. 1. Give an estimate of the work and achievements of Lord 
Salisbury. (, Pb. Af. A. 1970) 

Or 

Discuss the domestic and foreign policy of Lord Salisbury. 

Ans. 1. Life History of Salisbury —Salisbury was boro in 1830 A.D. 
He received his education at the Eton School and the Christ Church 
College, Oxford. He became the Member of Parliament at the age of 28. 
At the age of 33 he became the Member of the House of Lords on the 
death or his father. From 1866 to 1874 A.D. he worked as the 
Secretary of State for India. In 1878 A.D. he was appointed the Foreign 
Secretary in the Cabinet of Disraeli. In 1885 A.D. he became the Prime 
MiniMcr on the fall of the Gladstone Ministry on the question of the 
r h/i ■ U,C R,ll ‘ becamc lhc Pr *nie Minister three times i.e. first 
a, l ,n 1885 A D for some months ; second time from 1886 to 1892 
A.D. and the third time from 1895 to 1902 A.D. In 1903 A.D. he, how- 
ever, died. * 

2 . !, [s Home Policy—As has been stated above Salisbury became 
the i rime Minister thrice. During his tenure as a Prime Minister he 
introduced many administrative refoims which are as follows 

(1) By ihe Act of 1887 A.D. the Tithe tax began to be realised 
xrom the landlords instead of the tenants. 

(2) By the Local Government Act of 1888 A.D. County Councils 
were made responsible for general health, roads, education and assis¬ 
ts 0 ?? to the poor. The lax payers elected the members to the Councils. 
62 County Councils replaced about 27,000 local bodies. Separate 
County Council was established for London. Borough-Councils 
were established in place of County Councils for the towns with a 
population of more than 50,000 

By Housing Act of 1890 A.D. unhygienic and obstruct* 
ing buildings could be pulled down. Arrangements for the clean¬ 
liness of the dirty places were made. Also the arrangements for tho 
re-housing of the refugees and the labourers were made. 
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settlement of June 4, 1878 A. D. with Turkey Salisbury 
promised to give her protection against the Russian attack 
and in return England would get Cyprus. 

So Salisbury had already chalked out the programme for Disraeli 
which he was to follow at the Berlin Conference. So by the Treaty of 
Berlin Disraeli and Salisbury checked the Russian influence over the 
Black Sea and the proposal to form a Big Bulgaria was also dropped. 

(2) Relations with Germany—D ue to the unfriendly relations that 
cot developed between Russia and England, the German Chancellor 
Bismarck wanted that friendly relations should develop between Ger¬ 
many and England. He tried four times for it in 1879. 1889 1895 and 
1899 A.D. but Salisbury always had distrust for him and so he did not 
allow England to have friendly relations with Germany though Dis¬ 
raeli was always in its favour. 

(3) Relations with Egypt —Salisbury favoured maitaining the English 
protectorate over Eeypt so he did not like to withdraw the- British 
troops from Egypt. The talks about the withdrawal of the British troops 
from the Nile Valley continued but Salisbury was ready to 
agree to it on one condition only, that Egypt should agree to this 
proposal that if there arose any internal or external emergency then 
she would allow the English troops to enter Egypt once again. 


(4) The Fashoda Incident, 1898 A.D. —There used to be a great 
conflict between England and France on the matter of colonies. 
Both the countries were imperialists' and therefore they favoured to in¬ 
crease the number of their colonies to the maximum. Bismarck was also 
against France and wanted to put an end to her power by keeping 
her isolated. But France entered into a military agreement with 
Russia. Then France thought of expanding her influence over Central 
Africa and for this purpose Captain Marchand was sent there. On 
reaching there he fixed his flag at Fashoda, a place which was on the 
bank of river Nile and was a British protectorate. 


At that time Sir Herbert Kitchncr was working hard to expand the 


English influence in 


... Sudan. When he came to know about the 
Fashoda incident he. at once, asked Marchand to vacate the territory. 
But Marchand thought it to be a disgrace for his country and so ne 
refused to vacate the acquired territory. Therefore, there appeared the 
possibility of an open conflict between the two countries. Grant ac 
Temperlay have rightly remarked— 


“It was hard to expect the British Government, which had spent 
blood and gold in reconquering Sudan with an army, to surrender 
some of its richest provinces to a French explorer with a platoon. 
On the other hand, it wav hard for the French to haul down the 
tricolour. Force, or the threat of the force was now to decide the 
issue. Lord Roseberg made a speech in which he pointed out that 
it would be an unfriendly act for France to make claims as it was now 
making. This combined with the firm attitude of Lord Salisbury proved 
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than one lakh people were killed by them. This inhuman act on the 
part of the Turks enraged England greatly, but Salisbury, who was 
against Armenia, made this proposal that a combined Commission of 
the Europeans and Turks should control Armenia. Outwardly Turkey 
had been showing her agreement with such a proposal but internally she 
continued crushing the revolts with a heavy hand. On 25th August, 
1896 A. D. when Armenians raised a revolt in one part of Constanti¬ 
nople and captured the Ottoman Bank then the Sultan of Turkey got 
5,000 Armenians murdered and in this manner the revolt was ruthlessly 
crusted. So it is clear that Salisbury’s policy towards the Eastern 
Option proved a failure 

(9) Problem of Venezuela — The South American state of Vene¬ 
zuela laid her claim on the land gi\cn by Pope to Spain in 1493 
A. D. There was some part of British Guiana in it which England got 
from Holland as a result of the Vienna Settlement of 1815 A.D. Presi¬ 
dent Cleveland ol U S.A was also of the opinion that that part of the 
British Guiana should be given to Venezuela. Realising the seriousness 
of the situation Salisbury handed over this matter to an Arbitration 
Board and gave such arguments in his own favour that the Board 
decided the case in the favour of England. So by his diplomacy he 
solved a very big and serious problem without indulging in a war. 

(/(>) Problem of Crete— In 1895 A. D. the Christian inhabitants. 

. rcv °ltcd against the Turks. These people were very sick of 

the Turks because the Turkish Sultan did not allow the Christians to 
take part in their administration. When the Greeks took the side of 
the rebels then the Sultan of Turkey declared a war against Greece 
on April 17, 1897 A D. The Turks had to vacate Crete on Salisbury’s 
interference and in December, 1898 A.D. the people ofCrcte were given 
the right of self-goNcrnmeni. Prince George of Greece was appointed 
the Governor of Crete. 

4 Estimate of Salisbury-Salisbury was * one of the greatest 
1 rime Ministers of England. He was greatly influenced by Castlcreagh 
and wanted to have friendly relations with his neighbours. He also, 
did not want to join any group. He possessed the following 
qualities:— ° 

(/) The First rate Politician —Salisbury W3S a first rate politician. 
He possessed all those qualities which a great politician should have 
He was a great genius and a far-sighted man. He was a master in 
diplomacy. It is clear from the following facts 

(i) When Russia established her influence over the Balkans by the 
Treaty ol San Stcfano then he stressed upon Russia that she should 
get the terms of the treaty approved by the European powers. Finding 
Russia unwilling he started preparations for war. This thing had 
die desired effect and Russia agreed for calling the Berlin Congress. 
Salisbury wanted to place the already decided terms before the Berlia 
Congress. He proved his first rate diplomacy by making secret settle¬ 
ments separately with Russia and Turkey. The Congret* of the Euro- 
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favour of having friendly relations with hi3 neighbours. His faith was 
that— 

“The Concert of Europe was the understanding between the chief 
Powers of Europe that , when anything threatened the grand peace , they 
would come together in the person of their high diplomatics to see if they 
could pedcefully settle the dispute .” 

So after Castlereagh he was the only Foreign Secretary who called 
the meetings of the Concert of Europe. In 1856 A.D. when Russia got 
the right for the Russian warships to go in the Black Sea against 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris then he compelled Russia to 
get the terms of the treaty approved by the * Concert of Europe' . In 
this manner he checked the Russian influence in the Balkans without 
going in for a war and saved the British commercial as well as imperial 
interests there. 

(3) True Patriot— Salisbury was a true patriot. To him the welfare 
of the motherland was above everything. At the time of the approval of 
the Treaty of Berlin by the Concert of Europe, he kept the commercial 
and imperial interests of England in the fore front. So whereas he got 
the Russian influence removed from the Black Sea he also got 
Cyprus for England. He did not withdraw the British troops from 
Egypt keeping in view the British commercial interests in the East. He 
captured Wei-Hai-Wei in China and checked the European powers 
from harming the British interests there. Austrian Prime Minister 
Matteroich called him *an imperious potriot'. According to Clarendon, 
“He was such a person who is generally sympathetic to every nation but 
going in for commercial settlement he keeps in view only the British 
interests .’* 

(4) Nature not Understandable -It was very difficult to understand 
Salisbury's nature. In this respect Ramsay Muir, states—‘ Salisbury 

was a very pious man . He was in the least sentimental and 

was very wise.'* But Clarendon is of the view that “ Salisbury is a 
riddle for me. Alas ! Could you please tell me as to what actually 
he is ?" 

(5) Suspicious of Others —Salisbury was suspicious of others. In 
1878 A.D. when the German Chancellor Bismarck saw through the 
English-diplomacy in the Treaty of Berlin he became inclined to have 
friendly relations with the English but Salisbury suspected Bismarck's 
intentions. So he did not get ready to have friendship with Germany. 

If he had not been so much suspicious then friendly relations there 
would have been established between England and Germany and it 
would have been possible to avert the World War. 

V. D. Makajan has evaluated Salisbury's place in history in the 
following words:— 

“Salisbury was a residuary legatee of the system of Castlereagh 
aud the settlement of Vienna. His diplomacy began in a congress and 
ended in a concert , but a congress whose work was provisional in 
character and a concert which was sharply divided into two camps. His 
policy suited his time. He served his country well before the storm of 
1914 burst out. His synthetic outlook , his broad principle of maintaining 
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defeat in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904—5 A. D. made it quite clear 
to Germany that Russia being weak she stood a good chance of putting 
pressure on France which would have not been otherwise possible. 
On March 31, 1905 A.D. the German Emperor announced at Tangiers 
that Germany was much interested in Morocco and accepted the 
Sultan of Morocco as an independent ruler 

France naturally became anxious that Germany might not 
attack her. Germany asked France to hand over the Morocco problem 
to the International Commission. France had to agree to the German 
proposal because she was not getting any definite assurance from 
England. The French ambassador placed before Grey all the possi¬ 
bilities of German interference in the Morocco affairs and sought 
British help. But Grey proposed that the Military Army Staffs of both 
the countries (England and France) should discuss the matter. But 
he made it clear that both the Governments would not be bound by 
the decisions of the military officials. If the circumstances permitted 
any other action then England would be free for that. In ordinary 
circumstances she would, however, help France if Germany attacked 
France. 

Some people criticize Grey’s such a policy but it was quite proper 
under the prevailing circumstances. It was not proper to give a definite 
word without complete preparations. According to Trevelyan— 

"To contemplate a contingent possibility of British intervention and 
yet have no war plan ready , would have been madness , for while Britain 
was fumbling with her sword , the German might be in Paris in a month. 
The military conservations of 19U6 were amply justified as events of 
August 1914 were to show." 

From January to April, 1906 A.D. the representatives of Britain, 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy and* Spain met at Algeciras near 
Gibralter and discussed the situation arising out of the announcement 
made by the German Emperor. Morocco was in the neighbourhood 
of the French colony of Algeria. Germany wanted to extend her 
influence over the trade there. In this connection historian Mowat 
writes — 

“From January to April 1906 a conference of the Powers was held 
to see if it could ensure to Germany what she was entitled to—namely, 
that her commercial interests in Morocco and her reputation there , should 
not be obliterated by France .” 

Some historians are of the view that, through this conference 
Germany wanted to make it clear to France that England was not with 
her or the French dependence on England was wrong. But Grey took 
the side of France in this conference so that France should have faith 
on England and she should know that England still honour the Entente 
Cordiale of 1904 made by Lord Lansdowne. 

It was decided in this conference that the Sultan of Morocco was 
independent and all nations had equal rights to trade with Morocco. 
5o an international bank was established there. But France was 
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527 .h, 9 n°f ) ^ M ia ann " ed these two provinces into her empire. 

1 ®, th i Dg #as na |urally much resented by Serbia and as such deman- 
ll'r R T a: j °“f', he other hand, Germany announced that 
war hSfiih*- ° n he S 'u e ^Austria. In this way the possibilities ol the 
-“-ntbutEdward Grey made it dear that England 
!^ n d , tak , e P art .'" this conflict. So Russia and Serbia were 
compelled to keep quiet and the war was averted for some years. 

, J 4 J T . he Balkan War 1912-1913 A.D- Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece 

fr, 3 ItT' a8a,nStTu r rk 'y because «hey became afraid of this thing 
that, after the annexation of the prov.nces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Aus- 
tria might not annex other territories as well. These members of the Bal- 
kan League asked Turkey to improve the conditions of Macedonia. When 
she did not do so they declared a war on Turkey and inflicted a crush- 
mg defeat oni her. Sir Edward Grey made a proposal that the terms 

between the Balkan League and Turkey should be settled in a confer- 

!" ce n ,f ! . Lon . don - proposal was accepted by the different powers of 
the Balkan League. On May 30, 1913 A.D. a settlement was made in 
London by which Turkey agreed to withdraw her claim over the 
European territories and those were distributed among the members of 
the Balkan League. 

But soon after, this division gave rise to certain conflicts between 
Bulgaria and Greece on the one hard and Serbia and Rumania on the 
other Thev made a new settlement on August 13, 1913 at Bucharest 
by which Macedonia was given to Bulgaria and Dobruia was given 
to Rumania. 

Bulgarian efforts to regain these territories became an important 
cause of the First World War. The trouble which was averted by 
Grey by the Treaty of London, however, soon showed its ugly head 
once again. 

(5) Grey and Germany. Grey favoured to have friendly relations 
with Germany so he had always been trying that there should not come 
up aoy cause which might increase the tension between England and 
Germany. So at the time of signing the Entente Cordiale of 1904 with 
France and Anglo-Russian Convertion of 1907 with Russia she had 
been clearing this to these countries that England would not be bound 
for any pre-action and she would do whatever she would find favour¬ 
able for herself according to the circumstances. If she had not adopted 
such a policy the great war would have started much earlier. 

Edward Grey wanted to solve, by friendly relations, all the pro¬ 
blems created as a result of the German expansion cf her military and 
naval power. People of Britain were of the opinion that she should 
expand her r.aval power to the extent that she might be able to face 
the united naval power of Germany and Austria. Therefore, Grey 
made a proposal to Germany that though Britain would keep her naval 
force yet she was ready to make a settlement with Germany over the 
cuestion of decreasing that force. But the German Emperor William II 
took it as a sign of the weakness of Britain. German Naval Secretary 
Admiral Tirpitz believed in the exaggerated estimation of fear as an 
instrument of negotiation." 
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But that was a blundur on the part of the Naval Secretary Tirpitz 
and Emperor William II, as England could never tolerate peace at the 
cost of her honour and prestige. 

William II also made it clear that he could not weaken his naval 
fleet for the sake of good relations. He said that "He did not wish 
good relations at the expanse of the fleet." 

So there was a strong reaction in England and Mekenna; who was 
First Lord of Adm : rality. made this declaration that England would 
built six Dreadnaughts for four German Dreadnaughts whereas the 
public demanded the building double the number. Their slogan was 
“We want eight and we won't wait" 

Sir Ernest Cassel and Ballin made great efforts to improve the 
relations of England and The Germany. German Chancellor was of the 
view that Sir Edward Grey should come to Germany for discussion 
but Grey was not ready for the following reasons : — 

(/) By his going to Berlin, France would become suspicious and 
it would bring an end to the friendship with France which England did 
not like to lose. 

( 11 ) If the discussions failed he would be held responsible for that. 
(i/7) He was confident that the discussions would not mature as 
neither the German Government nor the British Government were 
ready to reduce their naval strength. 

Later on, Lord Haldane was sent to Berlin but he could not 
succeed. Grey was perfectly right in thinking that Germany would in 
no case agree to reduce her naval force and as such there was every 
likelihood of the talks being failed. Germany did not agree to reduce 
her naval force which is clear from William IPs following words :— 
"Count Metternick must he informed that good relations with England 
at the pi ice of the building of the German Navy are not desired by him. 
If England intends graciously to extend us her hand only with the inti- 
motion that we must limit cur fleet, this is a groundless impertinence which 
involves a heavy insult to the German people and their Kaiser , which must 
be rejected out rightly by the Ambassador. France and Russia might with 
equal reason then demand a limitation of our land armaments. The Ger¬ 
man fleet is not built against any one and not against England , but accor¬ 
ding to our need. This is stated Quite clearly in the Navy Law and for 
11 years has remained unchanged . This law will be ca r ried out to the 
last word ; whether it suits the British or not is no matter. If they want 
war , they can begin it ; we do not fear it." 

2. An Estimate of Grey's Foreign Policy —Grey is considered to 
be one of the great Foreign Ministers of England because he took 
charge of the foreign affairs at a time when England did not have 
any friends in Europe. She neither had any well organised military 
powei^andthe possibilities of war also appeared quite imminent. He, by 
his policy, postponed the war up to that time till she was able to build 
up her power. Again, he won for England friends like Russia and 
France. So the credit of winning the Great War to a large extent, goes 
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His foreign policy can be estimated as follows- 

U) He wanted to make Neighbouring Countries the Friends of England 
—Hw policy was that he wanted to make neighbouring countries the 
friends of England He advanced his friendly hand towards France and 
Russia He was clearly on the side of France which fact he made clear 
in the Algecnas Conference in 1906 A.D. In 1903 A.D. when in order 
to interfere in the Morocco Crises, the German forces reached Morocco 
then he took ihe side of France. After that in 191! AD when 
Germany sent her gunboat named • Panther ' and Dreadnaught 'Berlin' 
to Agadir he opposed it in strong words and consequently Germany 
nad to withdraw from Morocco. 


Like France he extended his hand of friendship towards Russia 
also and in 1907 A. D. he made friendship with her and consequently 
he proposed such terms in connection with Afganistan, Persia and 
1 icet which were acceptable to Russia. Grey said that whatever they 
got that was reality but whatever Russia got that was artificial. But 
opposing it Prof Fay has said that England gained nothing except 
mental peace alone. As regards the Indian frontiers she suffered much. 
I his is quite clear from the following words of Sazonov. According to 

Sazcnov . To achieve the important objectives in Europe and to 

keep the Entente alive, which is very important for them , England could 
sacrifice some of her interests in Asia. This is such a chance that we can 
gain some thing from England in affairs of Persia 

(2) He meant no Enmity— Germany was adding to her nazal 
power but even then Sir Edward Grey did not want to have enmity 
with Germany. Though he extended his friendly hand towards 
Kussia and France yet he never wanted this that there should be any 
cooflict with Germany. Germany should not get displeased therefore, 
he made it clear to Russia and France over and over again that 
even as the member of the Triple Entente England was free to act 
for her interests keeping in view the circumstances if Russia or 
France were confident that England would take their side then the 
World War would have started quite early. Grey did not want to 
have enmity with Germany. This is quite clear from the following 
words of the German Ambassador ‘Lichnowsky*— 

“/f was not his object to isolate us, but to the best of his power to 

make us partners in the existing association . without interfering 

Wl jl} England's existing friendship with France and Russia, of friendship 

which has no aggressive aims . he wished to arrive at a friendly 

reproachment and understanding with Germany in order to bring the 
*wo groups nearer 
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In 1906 A.D. he proposed to Germany that Britain could re¬ 
duce her naval power if Germany was ready to come to an agreement. 
When two persons named Ballion and Cassel made efforts to create 
friendly relations then Grey extended his full co-operation to them. 
Irrespective of his earnest desire he, however, could not have friend¬ 
ship with Germany for two reasons. Firstly, the German Emperor 
William II considered every effort of Grey as a sign of English weak¬ 
ness and secondly, he himself did not want to leave the friendship of 
Fiance at any cost. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Foreign Policy of Grey— 

1. The Morocco-Problem—He took the side of France thrice in 1905, 1908 
and 1911 A.D. and established French influence over there. 

2. Anglo-Russian Alliance—England was in search of friendly countries 
in Europe ; Russia wanted to have friendly relations with England after her defeat 
in the Russo-Japanese war ; Entente between Russia and England in 1907 by the 
efforts of France. 

3. Austria-Serbia—Annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 
1908 A.D. ; Serbia's desire to gain them but the crises was over because of Grey’s 
refusal to help any. 

4. The Balkan Wars. 1912-13 A.D.-Turkish defeat at the hands of the Balkan 
League ; Treaty of London ; Conflict on division ; Bulgaria's defeat; Humiliating 
settlement of Bucharest for Bulgaria so Grey's efforts proved useless. 

6. Grey and Germany-Grey desirous of friendship with Germany; 
William regarded this desire as a symbol of England’s weakness and was bent on 
addition to his naval power ; Haldane Mission sent in 1912 and its failure. 

6. Estimate—(1) To make friendship with the neighouring countries; 
Russia and France became England's friends (2) No desire to have enmity with 
Germany. 

3. Joseph Chamberlain 

Q. 3. Evaluate the achievements of Joseph Chamberlain as 
a reformer and imperialist. Also critically assess his achievements as 
a Colonial Minister of England. 

Ans 1. Short Life History-Chamberlain was born in 1836 
A D. At the age of 16 he decided to run a business. At the age 
of 18 he set-up a factory of screw manufacturing in Birmingham and 
earned a lot of money. At the age of 34 in 1870 A.D. he was 
elected as a member of the Birmingham Municipality. Soon he 
became very famous for gaining the knowledge of the working of the 
municipality and in 1873 A. D. he became the Mayor of the Birmin¬ 
gham Municipality. As a Mayor he arranged for the gas and water-supply 
in Birmingham, got the dirty localities cleaned, built houses for the 
artisans and established a park, a library, an art gallery, and univer¬ 
sity there. In 1876 A.D. at the age of 40 he was elected Member of 
Parliament and soon became the Chairman of the Government Board 
in 1881 AD. The Tory Party and Queen Victoria greatly opposed 
him as he uas a radical and they thought him to be a great revolu¬ 
tionary. He had to leave the ministry in 1885 A.D. at the fall of 
Gladstone. In 1887 A.D. he was re-elected as the Member of Parlia- 
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Kwoe 1 ® H th u e :e,egr , am of willi amII and reply of President 
ruger enraged the people of England. The ‘ Morning Post' a news- 
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paper of England described this incident as most unfortunate and 
wrote that England could never forget this thing. In 1899 A. If. 

Salisbury himself said, "The raid was a folly but the telegram was even 

m ° re /a 1898 A D after meeting the German Ambassador. Chamberlain 
tried that somehow friendly relations must be maintained between 
England and Germany. In 1899 A.D. when William II came to 

England he was given a hearty welcome and Chamberlain once again 

made an efTort to establish friendship with Germany. He thought 
that by this action William might be inclined towards England and 
then it would be quite easy to establish co-operation and Iriend- 
ship between both the countries. At that occasion he said— 

"At bottom the character of the Teutonic race differs very slightly 
Indeed from the character of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In other words he tried to make it clear that there was a natural 
unity between both the countries. In 1901 A.D. once again when on 
the death of Queen Victoria William II came to express condolences 
Chamberlain tried once again that all the conflicting matters between 
both the countries should be sorted out But Germany imposed th s 
condition that England alongwitn Japan should first of all join the Triple 
Alliance. But England could not do that and as such Chamberlain gave 
up all hopes of settlement with Germany. At this junctuie Chamber- 
lain said, "If the people of Berhn are short-sighted there ,s r.o help. 

(3) Efforts made to gel Citizenship for Britishers in Transvaal- Due 

to the discovery of gold and diamond mines m Transvaal many 
Britishers settled there. The Boers did not like this thing at all. 
They did not want to grant citizenship right to any. l 

They also charged very heavy taxes from these settlers In the Cape 
Colonv, the Boers had full citizenship rights, so the question J“ $ * “* *. 
why the English should not be given the citizenship r'S h " 

But as it was an internal affair of Transvaal so the British Govern- 
ment had to keep quiet. 

But when Dr. Jameson attacked Transvaal and on his defeat the 
German Emperor sent a telegram congratulating President Kruger 
then it became quite clear that it was Germany who was inst gating 

the Boers against the English. Tnereforc the affair of the Enilish in 

Transvaal did not remain an internal affair as Germany had interfered 
in it So Chamberlain pressed upon the British Government to take 
an immediate action in this direction. EirsUy, Chamberlain reported 
to solve the problem by mutual discussion but when President Kruger 
d°dnot agree-then the Second Boers War (1899-1902 A.D.) broke out 
Suffering a few reverses in the beginning. Britain, in the end succeeded 
in defeating the Boers. Consequenlty Transvaal was annexed to the 
British Empire and the Boers were declared as the British Subjects. 

(4) Strengthening the British Power in West Africa—Jo continue 
the British influence over Egypt, Chamberlain thought it • r “P° r,a " t 
to expand the British influence over Sudan. In 1898 A. D. ‘be matter 
took such a turn that there could have started a war between England 
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° Ver lhC Sudan affair Chamberlain, on oehalf of the 
British Government, sent General Kitchner to strengthen the British 

F^r'fnr U l an \r° n thc other hand Captain Marchand was sent by 
Sa S c h discovery of the middle Africa. Capiain Marchand 
? nrd French fla 8 at Fashoda on the bank cf the river Nile When 
Lord Kitchner came to learn about that he asked Capiain Marchand t. 
vacate that. In the beginning when he did not agree "here appeared 
the possiblity of war, but soon both of them agreed to refer tl^matter 
to their respective Governments. Chamberlain and Salisbury remained 

fnThu'manT p lcw ‘ I ? oin,s Consequently France evacuated Fashoda 
In this manner British power got strengthened in Western Africa. 

< 5) Maintaining good Relation with USA -In 1815 AD after 

Br “„ am g °J Bri,ish Guiana fr °™ Holland by the 
Pricfr . V | ICn !l a ' f thcn Venezuela made her claim over that 
President Cleveland of U.S A. also took the side of Venezuela and 

F^ron^n 1° lhe M unf0 ' s Doctrine he said that interference by any 
European power in that matier would be treated as an unfriendly 
a f' 10n !° wa c rds H.S.A. Under these circumstances Chamberlain decided 
alongwith Salisbury to hand over the matter to an Arbitration Board 
and it was agreed that Board’s decision would be acceptable to all. So 

by the efforts of Cbambcrlmn the good-relutions between USA and 

England continued Thus Britain established her control over Brh "h 
Guiana as well as her relations with U.S.A remained cordial. 

a C° nferen " °'!* 97 ™ d Dialno "d Jubilee of the Queen-In 1897 
A.D the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria was celebrated with -reat 
pomp and show. Prime Ministers of British colonies were also invited 

!t!«J-n!cIt ln ^' 0 1k Many ' m P° rlant matters concerning thc empire were 
discu.sed in this conference. The colonies accepted to share the 

hC i, B | n ' ,Sh " aval forCes ‘ ,n Ih ' s maan cr, by the 
n Ghamberlam - "01 only the colonies came quite nearer 
°‘ h * Br '‘ lsh Government but also it increased their friendly relations 
and added to the unity of thc Empire. 

ri . A “ str ? ,ia " Commonwealth Act, 1900 A.D.-By the efforts of 
Chamberlain the Australian Commonwealth Act was passed by the 
British Parliament in 1900 A.D. By this act it was passed that 
"^ s if. a,ia * ould oe ‘he member of the Commonwealth w.e.f. January 
1901 A.D. As such Australia did not remain under the Crown 
but became independent both in her external as well as internal 
allairs. Thus she attained equal status with England 

. . A Fed . era ' Parliament was established in Australia. Some sub- 
J .t Ct ?i ren J a,n ? d . Wlth lhe Federal Parliament while others were given 
to the local Assemblies. In this way by passing the Australian 
Commonwealth Act, Chamberlain made Australia loyal to thc British 
Oovernment for ever. 

(8) Tarrif Reform and Imperial Preference-Policy of ‘Laissez- 
f atre was proving very harmful to thc British commercial interests as 
sne was to face a great competition both from U.S.A. and Germany 
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In the beginning the free trade proved quite beneficial to England. As 
Eogland ushered in the Industrial Revoluiton first of all so 
her goods were cheaper and better than others. But, by and by, 
Germany and U S A. also made a great progress in the sphere of pro- 
duction by machine which affected the British trade adversely. Soon 
the other countries started levying heavy taiiff duties on the imported 
goods. This was done so that the imported goods were not to be 
preferred as compared to the home-made goods. So Chamberlain 
made a proposal that the British Empire should be unified in the 
revenue matters and a common tarrif should be introduced so that 
British products were protected from foreign competition. In 
the same manner it was argued that tarrif should be levied on the 
imported wheat so that the local farmer should be able to sell his 
produce at a reasonable rate. This step would improve the condition 
of agriculture in the country. This policy of Chamberlain is known by 
the name of‘Tarrif Reforms’ or ‘Imperial Preferences’. Mowat has 
described this policy as follows 

“A Tarnff for Protection means the levying upon imports , of 
duties sufficiently high to free the home industries from serious compe¬ 
tition by imported goods. By diminishing foreign competition the 
tariff secures the home market to home industries , but at an enhaned 
cost. For the home producers . having little competition to face and 
probably must (for wages and all other charges increase under protection), 
sell at a price which is equal to what foreign goods would cost plus the 
tariff charges. 

The advantages of Free Trade is that it allows each country to devote 
itself to producing the things for which it is best suited and to import 
the th'ngs which it is not naturally fitted to produce. The disadvantage 
is that a country may become too specialized , producing comparatively 
few things, and having its people employed along too exclusive lines. Many 
people hold , for instance , that under Free Trade , the population of Great 
Britain has become too industrial . with too few workers devoted to 
agriculture." 1 

By this policy Chamberlain, whereas he wanted to give protec¬ 
tion to the British goods he also wanted to bring the colonies 
nearer to England by his commercial policy. But this poncy of Cham- 
berlain was so much opposed that he thought it advisable to resign 
and create public opinion in favour of his policy. 

After resigning, Chambeilain continued advocating his policy 
from 1903 to 19 6 A.D. but he could not succeed and upto Uic First 

World War Britain followed the policy of Free Trade. In IWI A-u. 
i.e. seven years after the death of Chamberlain, tarrif was introduced 
in case of certain articles Before his death Chamberlain bad uttered 
these words— 

“Others I doubt not , if not we,„ 

The issue of our toil shall see" 


1. R.B. Mowat— Britain, p. 979. 
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..in a .2t;,£?„T£ *“7, IVSnS'-i ^ ^ mb „. 


W es t ( IndSs. S,ren8thenCd thC P ° Si,i0n 0f ,he Bri,ish Government in 


00 He got the research work done about the Tmnir.i a- 
which were engulfing many colonies. topical diseases 


successful C^on7a'secSu™ b of rl England Varner Sm' 30 . an . d a 
written about Chamberlain in these lords- d M * r ‘ en have 

“With his clear-cut features, his beautiful voice hit ,-v 
hard hitting speeches, his eye glass, and his orchid he becZe The 
best known and the most often attacked and defended IfTLtUll 
statesmen , and no one was more often caricatured ” l * ntlS ^ 

According to historian Mowat — 

"Mr. Chamberlain went to the colonial office and hran* „ 
era in colonial administration. His ardent sympathetic nature "hit 
tweeping imagination, grasped the infinite possibilities of the font. 

TSjttSZ* idea of u bo ' h 10 * w" *, L h e e Jd p, Z 


It is clear from the above description that Chamberlains -rr„„„ 
to Strengthen the British Empire and to bring the colnnivt* „ orts 
to the British Empire by friendly measures are praise-worthy 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Secretary frcma^ 895 to im : 


.and (|. ^Vo’f ^ 

for Bnta.ns in Trauwal (4) Strengthening of'the BritishTower Vn W «“ f rlS 

Jubilee of'oueen r (6) confer ' D “ ° f and DtaSlSd 

CommonweaUh Act of 1900 A.D. (8, 


•<_- r i ^vevmmunwcaun Act 01 1900 A /Hi 

ref °™s and Im pcr, al Preference (9) StrenRthened the British power in' thi 
colonies and remedial measures for the Tropical diseases. power in me 


British 3 Emp!Je m * ,,_Crei " d 8 °° d rd,Uo, “ wi,h ,he coloa,es and strengthened the 


University and other Important Questions 

'• J. n f. icate chief domestic and foreign problems which Lord 
Salisbury had to deal between 1886-92 and 1896-1902. 

(Raj. M. A 1963, 64, Vikram M. A, 1962, Agra M. A. 56) 

, ma i“ ob j ec,s of Bri,ish Fo,ei 8 n Policy between 
,1880 and 1901 ? How were they realized ? 

(Agra M. A. 1955) 


2. G,oundwo,k °f p-«' 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9- 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 


Is it correct to describe Joseph Chamberlain as the P 0,,t ' cal 
heir of Disraeli ? Give your views in the context of Chamber¬ 
lain’s activities in domestic, colonial and diplomatic spheres, 

{Agra M. A, IV jO) 

Give a critical estimate of the foreign policy p Of Sir Edward 

G re y (Agra M. A. 1966) ( Pb . M. A. ly/4) 

Mr. Chamberlain's accession to the colonial office in 1885 
must be regarded as one of the significant political events in 
the latter part of the 19th century. Elucidate^ ^ ^ /w7) 

In what sense can Joseph Chamberlain be said to have been 
an imperialist 7 What were the main ob J ec, ( S /) ° f ra h ^ P ° l > ,C / y ! jj5) 

Evaluate the work of Joseph Chamberlain as a ref 0 ™"®" 1 * 
impcrilaist. i A S ra " A ' I969) 

Give an account of the origin and nature of ,hc 
Russian Entente of 1907. (Agra M. A 1967) 

‘Splendid Isolation died with Salisbury' Elucidate. 

K {Agra M. A. 1966) 

“Do you agree with the view that Grey's Anglo-Russian 

agreement was the only possible cause consistent with our 

own safely ?'' Give facts to prove your point. 

(Punjab M. A. Ivos) 

Discuss the Anglo-German relations from the fall of B ' sn )®l c , k l 
to the outbreak of the World War I. (Punjab M. A. I96J) 
Give a brief account of the reforms introduced by the Liberals 

during 1906 1916. ( M,u B A ' IV °/ ) 

Recount the major achievements of the ‘Unionists under 
the leadership of Lord Salisbury. (™- M A - ’> 

Enumerate the achievements of the Liberal 8° v " nr " t “ 
(1905-1914) ( '"'j ‘ ru'V 

Give an estimate of the achievements of Lord Sahsbury s 

administration. \ ' ‘ . 

“Chamberlain who had chosen for himself the.office of the 
colonial secretary, gave it a new importance and .undertook 
the propaganda of self-conscious Imperialism. Discuss 
the main features of the colonial policy of Joseph Chamberlain 
in the light of this statement. (Pb- M. A. 

Give a brief account of the social and constitutional reforms 
of the Liberal Ministries during 1903 and 1914. 
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Policy of Splendid Isolation 
and British Foreign Policy 
From 1870 to 1914 A.D. 


POLICY OF SPLENDID ISOLATION 

. . 9’ *' What do y°u understand by the policy of 
Isolation . Why was it adopted and later on abandoned ? 

(Pb. B. A. 1972) 

Am. Meanings of the Splrndid Isolalion-Since the defeat of 

* " a P > ole< ? n m the Battle of Waterloo in 1815 A.D England’s foreign 
pohey is generally known as the policy of “Splendid Isolation". Bv 
this policy England kept herself aloof from European politics, alliances 
and wars During this preiod she avoided wars anil tried jo solve 
the problems by mutual discussions through the Concert of Eurone 

~“ m ° n COnSen ‘ 2 * UCCe “ ful fore '8 n Policy is that which 
does not give rise to possibilities of war the conflicts. By the policy of 

Thmioh” Br "r n kep ' herselfal00f f rom the European entanglements 
Ti 0 ." 8 * sometimes during this period she had to intervene in some 
affams but they were not related to the European politics. This policy 

tainpd* d ‘f p ! endld ’ as , by ,his . P° lic y ,hc balance of power was main¬ 
tained only by mutual discussions, threats or other methods but not 

weawT’-c? ? ars a , re 1 COnS,d ? red 10 be 2 great blunder because a lot of 
Terra,") ‘ hem ’ m ! ny Iives are lost and 3 bitterness 
other war * h ' 3StS f ° r * ° Dg per,od - Mov eovcr, one war leads to an- 

isolalinnT i" 0 !, ‘- at by ad . op,iR8 the P° ,ic y of splendid 

isolation England did not intervene m any war but it means that as 

hntt\ P ° SS L bIc ; she . tr,ed 10 kec P a,0 °f from the various entanglements 
out when she found that this isolation affected her imperialist interests 
or up S et the balance of power then she certainly intervened in them. 

ofnH* r nCC ,n l? 77 A ' D * whcn ^ Turks massacred a large number 

* r tlans , ,n Bu, g ana lhcn Gladstone asked the then Prime Minis’ er 
sraeu to throw off the Turks with bag and baggage from Bulgaria, 

cn ,hei ?. Dlsrae,i kc Pt q uief - But when after defeating Turkey 
Russia compelled her to sign the humiliating treaty of San Stefan \ by 
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which the Russian influence over the Black Sea was to be enhanced, 
then Disraeli could not keep quiet as the Russian influence over the 
Black Sea was detrimental to the English trade as well as to her Indian 
Empire. So he asked Russia to get the terms of the treaty with 
Turkey approved by the Concert of Europe. But when he saw that 
Russia did not pay any heed to it then he started making preparations 
for war. But without actually going in for war, he in 1878 A.D. by 
the Treaty of Berlin not only checked the Russian influence over the 
Black Sea but also got Cyprus for England. 

Similarly, though Canning had to intervene in the War of Greek 
Independence and Palmerston had to take part in Belgium, Eygptian 
and Crimean wars yet these problems were either i nperial or inter¬ 
national in character but in no case European in character. Other 
countries had to go in foralliances because their naval forces were very 
small but as the English naval force was quite large and powerfuj so she 
need not go in for any alliance and as such she was in a position to 
adopt the policy of 'Splendid Isolation' quite easily. Castlereagh’s 
views about the policy of Splendid Isolation are as follows— 

“We shall be found in our place when acutal danger menaces the 
system of Europe. But this country cannot , and will not act upon 
abstract and speculative principles of precaution fj 

Lady Cecil has defined the policy of Splendid Isolation in the 
following words 

••The Splendid Isolation was an attitude of mind rather than a 
political reality. It was *isolation in the barest sense .” 

2. Factors which favoured this Policy-The British statesmen 
adopted the 'Policy of Isolation' partly due to the circumstances and 
partly due to their own intention. The circumstances which were 
responsible for 'the adoption of this policy of isolation by England 
are as follows : — 

(1) Entanglement in Domestic and Imperial Problems— In those 
days England was entangled in her own-domestic problems. Due to the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars Pitt adopted a policy of 
repression and did not introduce any reforms but after the defeat of 
Napoleon in the Battle of Waterloo in 1815 A. D. the demand 
for the introduction of reforms gained momentum. Also the 
slump in the economic sphere, after this battle adversely affected the 
trade and industries of the country. A large number of labourers 
became unemployed while the godowns remained packed with unsold i 
goods. The demand for the repeal of the Corn Laws, the emancipation I 
of theCatholicsaend of slavery, the right to vote for the middle class aM 
well as to the labourers and farmers and the need to improve the cond/- j 
tions of the factories were becoming more and more predominant. As such 
the British Government remained engaged in making arrangements for 
the emancipation of the Catholics in 1829 A D , in granting the right to 
vote to the middle class in 1832 A.D , in abolishing the slavery in 1833 
A.D., in repealing the Corn Laws in 1846 A.D., in granting the right to 
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d . 1 “L A - D 

ipS.fr. i^* b<, "" rs »«» ass 


During this period, the IrisD Question also kent the Rri.ict, n 
ment quite engaged because even after the Union nr.ie i ?" 0 ; 
British parliaments in 1800 A D the Trich !° D the Ir “h and 

Catholics remained oSSSt^f’ "°i£ 

sSaS23£«£ 

srtsrsris s ^.LS's- °r 

< such ^ Canada, Australia, Newzealand, South Africa Egypt 
and India) created so many problems for her. * gyp 

that ™ c T °° Power f ul Navy The British naval fleet was so powerful 
that no European power could dare face her. Napolean gained victory 
at every place but he was defeated whenever and wherever he 
r$ *nh*'n rZ Bri,,s . h .. naval L f,ee ‘- He himself admitted the superio- 

!! aVa fleet , Whe o h f Saidl " II is easier 10 send ^oops 
w^ !?''° Dllhl . ,h ? n 10 go from Boulogne to Folkestone." Thus England 
was unconcerned about the European powers because of her powerful 

rrL f ^K e ; c %?**' P?" 31 L like Napoleon thought it impossible 
to cross the English Channel then the other powers could not even think 
of that. Under the circumstances England could easily adopt the policy 
of isolation and for her own safeguards she did not require any 
alliances and treaties. 


,0 (3) War was being regarded os Undesirable-?tom 1815 A.D. to 
1*14 A. u England had many such Prime Ministers who thought that 
wars were quite undesirable and hence they wanted to avert them as far 
as possible Castlereagh believed in friendship and co-operation among 
tne European powers and wanted to removethe possibilities of a war or 
conflicts. He had faith in ‘Diplomacy by Conferences'. He himself 
once said— 

“In an habitual and confidential and free intercourse between me 
wnisters of the Great Powers as a body loy the best means of remov- 
peace” renC€S P ° IiCy an< * ensurin 8 united front of victory and 

Therefore, in history, he is known as a great exponent of the policy 
oi peace. Similarly, Palmerston did not like to intervene in a war and 
in order to serve bis purpose he mostly resorted to threats It is a 
«K^ Wn »? C * Gladstone was much against wars and thought blood- 
ned to be useless. In 1880 A. D he granted independence to the floer 
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and stopped the First Boers War because according to him, nothing 
could by solved by wars. V. D. Mahajan has stated in this 
connection— 

“Gladstone came to the conclusion that the Boers were deter- 
mined ‘to have their independence and it was no use shedding blood by 
defeating them in the battlefield merely to restore the prestige of British 
arms.” 1 

At the time when rebellion broke out in Sudan he sent General Gor¬ 
don to withdraw the British troops from Sudan rather than to suppress 
the revolt. He paid thirty lakh pounds as compensation to America 
over the question of the warship 4 Albama' instead of engaging Britain 
in war. When some people criticised him then he replied — 

“A^y war with U.S.A would haye cost more than the amount paid 
and that would have resulted In mutual ill-will” 

Salisbury was greatly impressed by Castlereagh and like him 
wanted to work for peace. He did not like to give rise to the possibi¬ 
lities of war. 

In the Second Boers War (1899-1902 A. D) about 5,774 British 
soldiers were killed, 22,829 were wounded and five crore pounds were 
spent* Therefore it was preferred, as far as possible, to avoid the 

wan. ( 

(4) Heavy Import Duty on British Goods-First of all, the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution took place in England and she started the production 
work on a large scale. During the Napoleonic wars-when the Conti¬ 
nental System was still in force, Napoleon had to import goods from 
England. So after these wars, other countries also started the ex¬ 
pansion of their industries. It was necessary for them to save their 
goods from the English competition. So these countries started 
imposing heavy duties on the British goods which made them become 
costlier. Under these circumstances England started searching for 
new markets. So her attention was shifted from the European politics 
to her colonies because it was from there that she used to get cheaper 
raw material and it was in her colonies that she used to sell her goods. 
Also the colonies did not have the right to impose any import-duty on 
the British goods. 

(5) Indifference to Alliances—At that time there were two sets of 
alliances in Europe. On the one side there was the mutual alliance 
of Russia and France and on the other there existed an alliance of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Italy. Russia wanted to expand her 
influence over the Black Sea which was intolerable to England 
because the influence of Russia over the Black Sea was greatly harmful 
to England’s commercial interests as well as to her Indian Empire. 
There were also occasional Aoglo-French conflicts over the colonial 
question. Likewise countries which were involved in other alliances 
(such as Germany, Australia and Italy) were also opposed to England. 
Under these circumstances she did not like to join any of the two alliances. 


J. V. D. Mahnjan —England Since 1688. p. 274. 
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£rv ^“ gland jo ! ned u a °y 0De of these alliances it would have proved 
ve^ dangerous to the peace of Europe. As England wanted to keen 
peace in Europe, therefore, she was indifferent to alliances. P 

f.r,H 3 ml h , e /°' ICy t ? fS K? ,tn( ! ,d Isolation in actoal working-France suf- 
j f * r ® d ™° s c tdur * ng the Napoleonic wars but England also did not suffer 

InL S| hC J T CC ,\ d *c P i e V he , policy of <IsoI ation’ which continued 
to be followed after 1815 A.D. almost throughout the 19th century. 

Isolation in the times of Castlereagh— Though Castlo- 
^ be , I,e ??.. ,n thc Policy of Isolation and was the 

member of !he Quadruple Alhanee, yet, in accordance with the spirit 
of this policy he tried his best to avert the wars. He believed wars to 
be useless and wanted, the doubts to be removed by mutual 
discussions and co-operation. Only then there would be established 
world peace. 


(2) Policy under Lord Canning- In fact the policy of Isolation 
was rigorously followed during the period of Lord Canning because 
he thought that ne had to do nothing with other countries. 
He would say— “Every nation for itself and God for us alir When he 
developed differences with lhe Holy Alliance, he happily said that 
“We shall have no more Congresses , thank God." 

To weaken the power of the Holly Alliance, he took part in the 
Greek War of Independence and also sent troops to Portugal. For 
the progress of trade and industries of England he helped tl* 
Spanish colonies of South America in geting their freedom. At this 
junction he proudly remarked— 


44 I have called a New World into existence to redress the balance of 
the old.” 


That is to say that he made up the loss caused to the British trade 
and industries by the loss of the 13 colonies of America by helping 
the Spanish Colonies of South America to throw off the foreign 
yoke. 

(3) Policy followed during the Period of Palmerston —Palmerston 
did not join any of the European Alliances. It is correct that he too<c 
part in the Crimean War 1854—56 A.D., but there was no danger to 
England by this war. He took part in the war for this reason that the 
Russian influence over the Black Sea would be harmful to the British 
Indian Empire and the British trade with that country. So, England’s 
participation in this war was no indication of England's taking part 
in the European diplomacy but it was due to her imperialist designs. 

(4) PoPcy followed during the Period of Disraeli— Disraeli also follo¬ 
wed the polby of Isolation. The Turks were committing atrocities on the 
Christians but Disraeli kept quiet. Gladstone requested him to throw oil 
the Turks with their bag and baggage from Bulgaria even then he kept 
<iuiet. But when Russia compelled Turkey for the Treaty of San Stefanc 
and tried to expand her influence over the Black Sea then he could not 
keep quiet. He compelled Russia to get those terms approved by 
the European powers and then in 1878 A D. by the Treaty of Berlin 
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Disraeli not only checked the Russian influence but also got Cyprus 
for England. 

Disraeli adopted the policy of Isolation as far as Europe was 
concerned. He was more interested in the expansion of the British 
empire. He got Transvaal from the Boers. In the same manner he 
purchased about 40% shares of the Suez Canal so as to increase the 
British influence over there and to give impetus to the British trade 
with the East. Because of his imperalistic designs he made Queen 
Vistoria the Queen of India. 

(5) Policy during the period of Gladstone and Salisbury—Gladstone 
«nd Salisbury were both very peace-loving. They did not like the wars 
to take place. Russia expanded her influence over the Black Sea by the 
Franco-Prussian War but Gladstone did not stir. During the First 
Boers War he granted independence to Transvaal instead of accele¬ 
rating the war. He paid £ 30 Lakh as compensation to IJ.S.A on the 
question of the %i Albania" instead cf solving it by indulging in war. 
During the revolt of Sudan, he sent General Gordon to pull out the 
British troops from there rather than indulging in warfare. 

Salisbury believed in keeping friendly relations with the neighbour¬ 
ing countries. He was greatly influenced by Castlereagh. In 1867 
A D. when the Russo-Turkish War broke out, then at that time, there 
were many politicians (like Lord Derby) in England, who believed 
that— 

“The quarrels of Turkey were not worthy of an English man's 
attention ." 

But Salisbury did not want that Russia should establish her influ¬ 
ence over the Black Sea and reap the fruits o! that war all alone. 
So, by the Treaty of Berlin, Salisbury, when he was Foreign Secre¬ 
tary in Disraeli’s Cabinet, checked the Russian influence and got 
Cyprus without any conflict. For Salisbury, the policy of Isolation 
did not mean that England should ignore her interests in Europe. 

4. Reasons for abandoning the Policy of the Splendid Isolation—The 
policy of Isolation, which some people call as splendid, was in reality 
not splendid. According to Lady Cecil “The Policy of Splendid Isolation 
was splendid by name only. It h as not a red policy and it was in the 
least to be called splendid one." So England was forced to abandon 
this policy in the 20th century. Following were the reasons for aban¬ 
doning this policy— 

(1) Germany's Attempt to become a First Rate Power—In the later 
half of the 19th century, Germany became a strong and a united 
country under the leadership of Bismarck. In 1870 A D. she defeated 
France and took over her two important provinces of Alsace aod 
Lorraine because they were famous for their coal and iron mines. In 
1882 A; D. 6he formed the Triple Alliance by joining Italy and Austria 
and greatly increased her power. Thus there was not only a danger to 
the balance of power in Europe but also to the British trade and 
Industries. 
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In 1888 A. D., Kaisar William II became the ruler of Germany. 

* He was an ambitious, arrogant and short-tempered fellow. He started 
increasing his army and power indiscriminately. In 1*99 A. D , by 
passing the Naval Law he arranged for large dreadnaughts, torpidos 
etc. and started capturing many colonies. Formerly England was urn 
concerned about her colonies as she was confident of her naval power 
and was sure that no power would be able to face her. But the rapid 
expansion of the naval power of Germany made her think of the whole 
problem from a new angle. 

When Germany started interfering ir. the Balkans then Russia also 
tried to increase her naval force as expansion of the German influence 
over these teritorries was a threat to her. The expansion of the influence 
of any other power was also greatly dangerous to the English interests 
because she carried on her trade with the East through this area and 
her ships passed through it while going to her Indian Empire. So the 
interference by any other power in the Black Sea as well a> in the 
Mediteranean Sea was detrimental to the British commercial as well as. 
imperial interests. 

On the one hand Germany formed an alliance with Austria and 
Italy and on the other hanl there was the Russian bloc and as such 
England was left completely isolated. As long as her naval power 
was strong she did not care at all But the efforts of both Germany 
^.and Russia to expand their naval forces quickly compelled her to 
abandon her policy of Splendid Isolation and form an alliance. She 
could not have alliance with Russia on account of the Balkans and 
with France due to their colonial conflicts. So England first of all 
inclined towards the German bloc. Moreover as England was being 
ruled over by the Hanoverian dynasty so the Queen of England was 
naturally inclinded towards Germany but circumstances did not allow 
this to happen. 

(2) Diplomatic Defeats of England —As a result of her policy of 
isolation England became completely isolated as such she suffered 
diplomatic set-backs in the partition of Africa, in Egypt and over the 
Eastern Question. When Dr. Jameson attacked Transvaal in 1895 
A. D. aod was defeated by President Kruger of Transvaal and was 
arrested, then Germany sent a telegram to Kruger congratulating him 
on his success. It was, however, not an act of bravery to defeat a small 
troop of 450 soldiers. But when Germany congratulated President 
Kruger, it was made clear that Eogland was without any friends. 
At this Lord Salisbury, who was a follower of Castlereagh's 
policy, became desirous of having alliances with the neighbouring 

countries. 

(3) Strained Relations between France and England -There was a 
great rivalry between England and France on account of the establish¬ 
ment of colonies. In 1898 A.D. the French Government sent Marchand 

* to Mid-Africa to carve out French colonies there. On reaching there 
he hoisted the French flag over Fashoda. When the English General 
Kitchner came to know about it. He at once proceeded to Fashoda and 
asked Marchand to evacuate that but he did not agree. It became quite 
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clear that Anglo-French conflict was inevitable but by good-luck both 
the generals agreed to refer the matter to their respective governments. 
By this time Delcasse had become the Foreign Minister of France. He 
was in favour of having friendly relations with England. So because 
of French offer of friendship England had to abandon her policy of 
isolation. According to Lady Cecil— 

“Thus in the dark hour of Fas ho da, seed of a future entente between 

France aud England was sown. A diplomatic revolution . had that day 

begun." 

(4) Strained Relations between Russia and England —Russia and 
England had very strained relations in the Balkans and the Eastarn 
Countries. When Russia found the British troops were entangled in 
the Second Boers War (1889—1902 A. D.) then she advanced her 
troops towards the Persian Gulf and expanded her influence over Tibet 
and Afganistan. Britain had got “engaged about 2J lakh soldiers in the 
Second Boers War (1899 — 1902 A D.) and as such she was completely 
afraid of Germany. On the other hand the expansion of Russian 
influence was also very dingerou; for the British interests. Entangled 
in such a state of affairs England realized that her policy of isolation 
was not a splendid one. It was under these circumstances that when 
France made efforts to create friendly relations between Russia and 
England the latter at once agreed— 

In this way by 1907 A. D. England completely abandoned her 
policy of Isolation and formed the ‘Triple Entente* with Russia and 
p rance as her partners. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1. Meaning of the Policy of Isolation—Britain’s attitude of neglecting the 
European diplomacy. 

2. Factors which favoured the Pollcy-(l) Entanglement in the Domestic and 
Imperial problems. (2) Too powerful navy. (3) War was being regirded as 
undesirable. (4) Heavy import duties on British goods (5) lodiflcrcnce to 
Alliances. 

3. Policy of Splendid Isolation—(I) Beginning by Castlereagh’s policies (2) 
Canning's faith in British interests alone (3) Palmerston's indifference to the 
European nations and his attempt to check the Russian influence (4) Maintenance 
of peace in European affairs by Disraeli and bis attempt to establish the balance of 
power by calling the Congress of Berlin; Disraeli’s stress upon impearalism. (5) 
Gladstone being peace-loving was desirous of ending the possibilities of war; 
Salisbury desirous of having friendly relations with the neighbouring countries. 

4. Abandonment of the Policy—(I) Efforts of Germany to become the first 
rate power (2) Diplomatic defeats of England (3) Rivalry between France and 
England. (4) Rivalry between England and Russia. 

Anglo-Cerman Relations between 1871—1914 A D. 

Q. 4. Describe briefly the relations between England and 
Gemany between 1871 and 1914. 

Ans. Anglo-German Relations between 1871-1914 A. D. Good 
relations existed between Germany and England upto 1890 A D. To 
have friendly relations with England was the basic principle of 
Bismarck's policy. Therefore, he did not compete with England in the 
expansion of both the naval force and the colonial empire. Many a time 
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andSallburybui ly refuscd^'shm^V" 0 C ° Un ' r '“ bcfore Dhraeli 
as an Ambassador^n^EnglMd •S^F^SSS i ^?” bM 
reamed to Queen Victoria’s daughter W,ll,am 1 * son, 

lanH fjJi' A ' Cl ’ a 7? b l erla * n got Zanzibar in exchange for Heligo¬ 
land from Germany. Salisbury was of the view that it !L„m . 8 ° 

then the relations between the two countries. He "aid- S,reC8 ' 

"We have made an agreement which removed all dangers of nnflirt 
and strengthens the good relations of nations." 8 " ' 

1890 A 111 ^ ,I p a r i S n ° m of d w 8 , reat - elT °, r o V? k “ p friend| y re,a, io.ts. In 
, D - PrIn i cc °f Wales visited Berlin and in 1891 A. D William 

Kilimaniar^a 8 ^ 3 ^ ThC boundar y ^^putes regarding Togoiand 
Kilimanjaro and Kameroons were also settled peacefully. 

bi V er , n . e . ss in lhe re * aI ' ons of both the countries started after 
1894 A D. In this connection Dr. Gooch has remarked- 

sky . *9** ,a darken in 1894 and Anglo-German relations were 

reign ofwTarn^ ° f "" °P^ years of the 


England wanted to etablish her influence in South Africa. Germany 
also wanted to expand her colonial empire in Africa. In 1894 A D 
England and theCongoFree State signed a treaty. According to that 
the province of Baher-el- Ghazel was given to Belgium's ruler Leopold 
on lease for the whole of life. The English gained certain portions in 
the south of Tanganyika in exchange. As Germany opposed it so 
England had return the so-gamed territory. This created bittereness 
oetwaeen the two countries. 


The English wanted to establish their hold over Transvaal. In 
the times of Bismarck Kruger, the President of Transvaal demanded 
help againt England from Bismarck in 1865 A D. but Bismarck re- 
tused. But the conditions changed after the fall of Bismarck. Both 
England and Germany thought of bringing an end to the influence of 
each other in South Africa. Transvaal gained victory in a war 
which was fought between England and Transvaal in 1895 A. D. So 
William sent a telegram congratulating Kruger. This also added to the 
rivalry between the two. Salisbury remarked in this respect — 

“The raid was a folly , but the telegram even more foolish." 

Even then between the two countries relations remained good 
The Fashoda Incident in 1895 A. D. created the fear of breaking out 
war between France and England. In addition England was 
displeased with the increasing influence of Russia in China. In 190J 
A. D. Russia and France proposed to Germany for interference in 
the Boer War but William refused to do so. In 1901 A D. William 
iI went to England to participate in the last rites of Queen Victoria. 
After that Chamberalain tried his level best for an alliance between 
England and Germany but he could not succeed. He said in this 
fespect— 


“// the people in Berlin are short-sighted, there is no help" 
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Under these circumstances England signed a tfeaty with Japan 
in 1902 A. D. When Germany started laying the Berlin-Baghdad 
railway then England found it a danger to her Indian Empire. It 
resulted in a treaty between England and France in 1904 A. D. After 
ihat England entered into an alliance with Russia and the Triple 
Entente was formed among England, France and Russia. England 
took the side of France against Germany in the Morocco Crisis in 
1906, 1908 and 1911. A.D. 

In addition there started a race between the two countries for 
the expansion of naval forces. Germany started organising her 
naval forces very quickly so as to become a first-rate power in the 
world. It was a challenge to England. She wanted to maintain her 
supremacy over the ocean at all costs. This rivalry also proved 
an important factor in determining the relations between the two. 

In 1941 A. D. the people of Serbia murdered the Austrian Prince 
and the war started between the two countries. The Foreign Secretary 
of England tried to stop this war but he remained unsuccessful due to 
the non-co-operative and adamant attitude of Germany. When Russia, 
taking Serbia’s side, declared the war on 31st July, 1914, A. D. then 
Germany took the side of Austria. England wanted to keep away from 
the war but she could not do so. When Germany attacked Belgium 
then England had to take part in the war against Germany for the 
safety of her political rights, as well as Belgium’s freedom and 
neutrality. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Anglo-German Relations from 1814-1871 A. D. Bismarck tried to maintain 
friendly relations with England upto 1890 A. D. 

2. Exchange of Zanzibar with Heligoland in 1890 A. D. 

3. Prince of Wales’ visit of Germany in 1890 A. D. 

4. Settlement of territorial disputes in Africa. 

5. Estrangmcnt after 1894 A.D. 

6. Dispute over division of Africa. 

7. Telegram to Kruger on Transvaal affair. 

8. Chamberlain's efforts for alliances failed. 

9 In 1902 A. D. England and Japan, in 1904 A. D England and France 
and in 1907 A. D. Fngland, France and Russia’s formation of Tripple Entente ; 

10. Rivalry between the two on the point of laying the Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway and organisation of Naval forces. 

11. England was compelled to take part in the war against Germany in 
1914 A. 1^. 

Anglo Japaness Convention of 1902 A.D. 

Q. 2. Write a short note on the Anglo-Japanese Convention of 
1902 A.D. (P.U. 1964, 65) 

Ans. Angto-Japanese Convention of 1902 A. D —Upto the end 
of the 19th Century Fngland followed the policy of aloofness but she 
had to give up her policy because of alliances among the various 
European powers and thus she was forced to find her allies. On 
the other hand Russia captured many parts of Asia and it created a 
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danger to the British Indian empire. England wanted to check the in¬ 
creasing influence of Russia in the East. She tried to check the Russian 

the p by conc udln 6 an alliance with Germany in 1900 A D but 
there being no permanent alliance between the two England was forced 

hRd.Un ./ 1 f "^ ndly r * l ? t, °“* with J apan. On the other hand, Japan 
had also started expanding her colonial empire in A-ia by defeating 

£ h '? a n 1895 A - D - She wanted to check the imperialistic policy 
of the European nations with the help of England. P y 

Under these circumstances England and Japan entered into , 
Convention or an alliance in 1902 A. D. 0 a 

the C?n n v d ention~-° llOWin8 condi,ions or main Provisions of 


(1) Both the countries will look after the interests of each other 
in China and Korea. (2) England will remain neutral in case a war 
breaks out between Japan and Russia and Japan will remain neutral 
if a war breaks out between England and Russia. (3) If England 
or Japan are entangled with two or more countries then they would 
neip each other. The term of this Convention will be for 5 years. 

Criticism-(l) This Convention enhanced Japan’s p^wer and prestige 
and she became one of the great powers of the world. Hazen remarks 
in this respect— 

“For the first time in history , an Asiatic power had entered into 
an alliance with an European power on a plan of entire equality. Japan 
had entered the family of nations and it was a remarkable evidence of 
her importance that great Britain saw an advantage in an alliance with 
her." 

(2) Japan gained much help of the English navy. 

(3) England checked the Russian influence in Asia. She with¬ 
drew her naval fleet from the Pacific Ocean and took that to the 
North Sea against Germany. 

(4) Japan got an opportunity to expand her empire in Asia and 
to organise her military forces. 

In 1904 A. D. a war broke between Russia and Japan and Japan 
won this war. Russia had to withdraw her forces from China and 
Japan gained the control of Port Arthur. The old treaty of 1902 A. D. 
was revived in 1905 and 1911 A. D. and both the sides stood to gain 
because their close relations. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Anglo-Japanse Convention of 1902 A.D. (1) England left his policy of 
aloofness at the end of the 19th century. 

(2) Unsuccessful in concluding a treaty with Germany in 1901 A.D. 

. (3) Convention with Japan in 1902 A. D. to check the Russian influence 

>n Asia. 

(4) Enhancement of the prestige and power of Japan and she gained the 
English raval help. 

(5) Check on the Russian influence in Asia. 

(6) England could not pay much attention towards Germany. 

(7) Revival of this Treaty of 1905 and in 1911 A. D. 
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Anglo-French Eitente or Entente Cordlnle of 1904 A.D. 

ST O 4 Give a brief aceonnt of the Anglo-French Convention 
orEoteiite Cordiale or Daa! Entente of 1904 A. D. (Important) 

Accooot for the reconcilliatioa between England ***\'™“'* 
1904 AD. • U> 9 

Or 

What were the circumstances leading to the Anglo-French Eitente 
of 1904 and how far did it constitute a Diplomatic Revolution^. ^ 

Ans. 1. Anglo-French Entente, 1904 A. D.-The commercial 
and colonial rivalry between France and England was a long standing 
feature. It reached its climax in the second half of the 19h century 
on the question of the partition of Africa.* France wanted to capture 
the largest part of Africa. England was also thinking to establisn 
her sole-right in North and South Africa. So bitterness between 
the two was the natural result of all their colonial race. 

They also differed over the Egyptian and Sudanese problem. Egypt 
built up the Suez Canal with the help of the French engineers. 
Consequently the French influence increased there. In 1873 A. 
England purchased the shares of the Egyptain ruler for £ 40,00,000. 
The extravagance of Ismail Pasha, the ruler of Egypt, increased his 
debt greatly. Consequently England and France both established 
a joint control over Egypt upto 1882 A.D. In 1882. however, an Egyptian 
leader Arabi Pasha revolted against this joint control. France did 
not take any step to suppress it. England alone suppressed it and 
consequently the dual control was abolished and England alone main¬ 
tained her political control over Egypt. The English had to intervene in 
the Sudanese uprising also. They gained success m the end but Fiance 
could not tolerate the English influence over Sudan and Egypt. 
This increased their rivalry. 

The Anglo-French rivalry touched the extreme heights by the 
Fashoda Incident in 1898 A. D. In 1898 A. D the Fr ® ncl ? ^. ap ’ hv 
Marc hand hoisted the French flag over the Fort of Fashoda by 
capturing Fashoda situated in the upp:r part of the river Nile. 1 his 
place was under the British control. There was a PO^'b'hty °f 
breaking out of war between the two on this point. But the French 
withdrew and the war was averted. The Anglo-French relat ons 
deteriorated much more during the Boers War. England was more 
inclined towards* Germany and she even put a proposal <oi an alliance 
before the German Emperor William II in 1901 A D, but he rejected 
that proposal saying, “The Road to Berlin lies through Vienna. 

On the other hand, England and France were both afraid of 
the increasing power of Germany. This feat was the c ' e ™ l ' nt 
proved helpful to draw them nearear to each other and m 1904 A. u. 
both of them entered into an alliance. 
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th* Aciokr a K SeS were the main causes responsible for 

the establishment of the Entente Cordiale between the two countries : - 

T he , increasm g Power of Germany made the two forget 
their old rivalry and compelled them to jointly face a common foe. 

(2) England was afraid of the increasing naval force and military 

Gerra f. ny * She therefore thought of having friendly 
relations with France discarding her policy of isolation. X 

PnolanH JOak P °' iCy ° f Pan - Ge [ mani sm also helped in bringing 
England and France nearer to each other. b & 

(4) The rivalry between Germany and England was increasing 
c O ay and * 00nit reac hed the critical stage. Germany took the side 

of the Boers against the English in the Boer War. The Berlin Baghdad 
railway also created a danger to the Indian Empire of the English. The 
increase in the naval power was also an important factor responsible 
for the increase in their rivalry. 

(5) England wanted to move her fleet from the Mediterranean 
bea to the North Sea so as to check the increasing naval force of 
Germany. As such she wanted to have friendly relations with France 
to achieve this objective. 

(6) The British ruler Edward VII also haled Germany and he 
was more inclined towards France. His visit to France in 1903 A. D. 
and the visit of the French President and the Foreign Minister to 
England also helped in bringing the two countries nearer each other. 

Conditions—So England and France established the Entente 
Cordiale with the following main terms : — 

tj) Both of them agreed to settle their commercial as well as 
colonical disputes peacefully. 


(2) Both of the them agreed to give economic and military aid to 
each other in times need. 

(3) France recognised the English posilion in Egypt and 
Sudan. In return the English recognised the French interests in 
Madgascar, Nigeria. Morocco. Newfoundland and Siam. This 
Entente remained a secret upto 1911 A. D. 

Importance :—This Entente has its special importance. The 
long standing rivalry between England and France ended and the 
friendly relations developed between the two. England’s policy of 
Splendid Isolation met its end and she now- had one ally in the poli¬ 
tical field. This Entente diminished the importance" of the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. 

France now had a separate alliance with Russia and England 
but these were useles, unless England and Russia were brought nearer 
to also all. France made efforts in this respect and at last she succeeded 
in 1907 A. D. when the three entered into the Triple Entente. Conse¬ 
quently Europe was divided into two rival camps and thii rivalry proved 
to be one of the main causes of the First World War. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Anglo-French Entente of 1904 A. D. (I) The commercial and imperialistic 
rivalry between the two was at a critical stage in the 19th century. 

(2) Differences over Egypt and Sudan. 

(3) Fashoda incident of 1898 A. D. also added to the rivalry. 

(4) The increasing power of Germany and estrangement between Germany 
and England brought the two countries nearer and both had an Entente m 
1904 A. D. : 

(5) The commercial as well as colonial disputes were settled and both gave a 
word to give financial as well as military aid to each other. 

1 6 ) This resulted in the friendship in place of rivalry. 

(7) Europe was divided into two hostile camps. 

Triple Entente of 1907 A.D. 

Q. 5. Why was there an alliance between Britain and Russia 
in 1907 A. D. (A- U. 1961) 

Or 

Discuss the circumstances leading to the formation of the Triple 
Entente of 1907 A.D. 

Ans. Anglo Russian Convention of 1907 A. D. :—The English 
followed a policy of Splendid Isolation upto the first half of the 19th 
century. In 1882 A. D. Triple Alliance arary Germany, Austria 
and Italy was formed. France also established the Dual Alliance with , 



Russia in 1891 A. D. and again in 1894 A. D.Now the English realised 
that the policy M isolation can prove harmful but their earlier efforts to 
have an alliance with Germany proved useless. 
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were not good' I SS U 3w!S^“* || bc * | J wc “ Ru,sia and Englanc 
Balkans. Their interests clashed in Phfn R i ss,an Policy in the 

theFlfor a r Ured Port Ar 'hur in 1898 C A D ("f' T ,| bet and Far East. 
<he Euglish started asearch for friends A^'an d ' r I , hese circumstances 

i“‘° a “ a, ' ,ance l w «‘h Japan in 1902 AD S D 00n ,he y tiered 

be checked in the East. Thrr#» ^' s< ?.V* at l ^ e Russian influenr#* 

two on the Dagger Bank Incident ° f a War bctwc en the 

war was averted. 1 but w,lh French intervention the 


-—■ 

and ^h^had^alread^en^eredia^ai?- 110 ' Wi,h ,he En 8^hin 1904 A D 
feeling afraid that if war broke nm ? | ance " ,th Russia. But she wa 
her own position would become ver U b r t r ,een „ Russ,a and England thei 

^l at H e t;b aekto he r PosiUoXeIo th?R,?; *, Ussia * ,00 ' “ad" received 
gain back her lost prestige r„ „ jV® Ihe R “ ss °-Japanese war. She want,v 
of having friendship *Mo52;' ,, “* 0,ha S* h ®« * a < little possibhi. 
influence over the Balkans R many as she could not tolerate the Germ in 

, W h lth n E , n , 8land became good R then a sh? ’“'u fee ' io S ,ha ‘ if her relations 

the Balkans and the Far East On h ?K C0U ? eahao J ce her influence in 

fearing the increasing power ofGermif n Ens ' and was also 
both the countries were d/awn n t Under ,h «e ciicurastances 

in 1907 A. D. an ffinT 


Conditions of the Air 
clarified in Persia. England r^.r^‘2 T he P ositl 'on of both wer 

them Persia and Russia recogmLTthe Envl' h RUSSiaU P ° si,ion in nor 
Persia. gn,!|ed the E “Sl«h interests in the southcri 


affair? B °' h ,he C0Unlri « "*uld not intervene in the Tibe.a 


(3) Russia would give up her interests in Afghanistan. 

1907A°D o“Se^Sof?h?DSl?Alf Stabl h hed ' he Entente i, 
not a military type of alliance K C A belWWn ,he ,wo - This wa ' 
consult one another in the international P roblems C ° Umr,eS decided ,c 

three^nation™and"thefr^ioslti'on^became^ /"' Cnd,y rc ' alio "’ a -"8 «be 

her efforts to get back P h,i became s J ron 8 er - Prance speeded up 

Germany. Ru'sia also l.? V,nCe5 - of Alsacc , and Lorraine from 

‘he Balkans. England's fear of O,™? 8 the Atls,arian influence in 
ugiana s iear ol Germany was also removed. 

divided Eump P J'in E to t tw!'bos a ti| e a a n r d eply 'h ' he Tr i? le Alliancc This 
a ‘ each other with susnir.vfn L 2 nd armed camps Bo,h s,a ' led looking 
between the two The h;, n „, and S °? 11 a race of arma ments started 
da y- This Entente divided^he H-ff* be,ween lhe ,wo increased day by 
bul Provided no briZ be tweeJ*em ‘°‘ ■ , l "L°- ,WO h ° Sti ' e gr0up > 
tha ‘ even a puff of wind might de»my it equ ' !,br,um was 50 deIicate 
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This groupism created an 

S-“ - xemper,ey has righ,ly 

"This remarkable ^^^fhe^eople^buf 1 by the 

balances for a long lime prese■ e p c■ S ,j, e m MS 

very fact of its existence ultimately engenaereajst j ^ fl ba , 

one of com P e '‘"? a '^ j s no ,combination strengthened or developed 

ingrZZVJ^ 

e L: s ZT^ ended Moiwogroups 

carriying their competition to the battle-field. 

PONTS TO REMEMBER 

Triple Entente of 1907 A.D. :-(.) English left the po.icy of isolation a. the 
' nd aV h The 9 "nTof England and Russia were no. good during the 19th 
CCnt nT' The position of England and Russia was not strong. 

S MSSSSSS ttSSZZ “i —- 

* hc ,hree 

C % r ; C, This Entente created two rival camps which were the cause of the First 
World War in 1*14 A D. 

Causes of England’s Participation in the First 
World War 

Q . 6. Why did Great Britain go to war against Germany in 
1914 A.D. ? 

SEc ,o. England <■ "» 

in the Great War of 1914 A.U. • in 190 7 A.D. 

Ans Europe was dividesecretary. Lord Grey tried his level best 
Even then the British Fore g he faj | e( j an( i England was 

to keep England away from the War (1914-18 A.D.). Follow- 

compelled to participation in the War 

ing were the causes of Engknds p• P ^ ^ Nava , poW er 

( 1 ) Anglo-German Nava 20th Century and she had no 

was first-rate in the beg '^ n '" g Kaiser William II wanted to make 
rival. But the German tmperor ^ s0 he starte d increasing 

he C r po we r . ,h I t^was X& S 

SSSS?dS : 'SiSta^dThe expansion of the Nava, fleet at a very 
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rapid pace. It resulted in competition between the two Tfr.rm 

as 

i sssml " c =* : 

» of 'he world. England had already bwN hhS i? ^“ ny Coun,r,es 

her uLf 0 *!™™ 01 prosperity was based upon 

cllr d * Sarcsu,t of her industrial development Germany started 

before So there _ • » ' « ^—n^land used to send 

fc started the V r J va, ' y 1 be, ." een thc two - England 

started the expansion of her colonies for the development 

W gjCr commerce and trade. This commercial rivalry resulted ?n the 

(4) Berlin-Baghdad Railway—'The European powers started in- 
hv fal" 8 th H r ,n f fluenc 5 “J thc Balkcn s,al « as well as in the nearest 
tderA^ ^h^T 86 ° f th * wcakncss r of Turkey. England could not 
R. t tlh ,nCrCas,ng ,n ^ uence of any country in the nearest. 
to CJIZa 3c t r K many F s,ar,c d lhc laying of ra.lw ay |,ne from Berlin 
<L B .A d h ? Eng,and started suspe ting the German inter. 
Mie could not tolerate .t that there should be any danger to her Indian 
empire from any power. 

u.. (^Hostile Groups Europe was divided into two hostile camps, 
when Germany established Triple Alliance with Austria and Italy, 
prance formed the Triple Entente with Russia and England. Under 
IkV C,rcUmstanccs when Germany attacked France in 1914 AD 
then England had to come to the help his ally France. 

r ^ .p e ^ man y' s Refusal to ensure Belgium's Neutrality- Lord 
^ ey s 8,1 efforts proved useless to avert hostilities when war actually 
broke out on 24 July, 1914 A. D. between Austria and Serbia. 
Germany asked England to remain neutral in the war between 
jjermany and France and gave this word that Germany would not 
^eep any part of France under her control after the war. But England 
was more worried about Belgium’s neutrality. England got a promise 
l*Jr l ' rance abou * the neutrality of Belgium but Germany did .not 
tj e any assurance of Belgium’s neutrality. 

war Violation of Belgium's Neutrality by Germany—When the 
sided * u ° U * bc * wccn Austria and Serbia then Russia and France 
to cn ^ cr ^* a abd Germany with Austria. Germany was trying 
nquer France as early as possible. She demanded a route through 
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Belgium for attacking France, thus Belgium was forced to demand help 
from England. The European power had recognised the neutrality of 
Belgium by an international treaty of 1839 A.D. The breach of 
Belgium neutrality was a great danger to England also as it was 
very easy for Germany to attack England by conquering Belgium. 
The British Ambassador in Berlin tried his best to get a word for the 
maintenance of Belgium's neutrality from Germany. But he could 
not get any satisfactory reply from Germany. When Germany attacked 
France by sending her forces through Belgium, England had to declare 
war against Germany ia order to save her prestige. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Ciumi of England's Participation in ths First War. (I) Anglo-Germin 
Novaf Rivalry. 

(2) Rivalry between England and Germany over Colonies. 

(3) Commercial Rivalry 

(4) Berlin-Baghdad Railway. 

(5) Hostile Groups. 

(6) Germany's Refusal to ensure Belgium's neutrality. 

(7) Violation of Belgiun's neutiality by Germany. 

University aad other Important Questions 

1. How do you accouat for the growing tension between England % 
and Germany in the two decalcs preceding the First World War. 

(Delhi B. A. 1957) 

2. Why did Britain go to war against Germany in 1914 ? 

(M. A. 1957) 

3. Account for and trace the emergence of Britain from her 

"Splendid Isolation.*’ (Pb. M. A. 1958) 

4. Wav did Engla id join the First World War in 1914 ? 

5. Examine critically the relations between Great Britain an*J 

Germany from 1900 to 1 914. (Pb. M. A. 1960) 

6. Narrate the circumstances which led to the formation of the 

Entente with France. ( Delhi B. A. 1960) 

7. "More important than the Japanese Treaty • (1902) was the 
simultaneous evolution in o ir relations with France and the German 

mpire respectively.” Discuss ? (Pb. M. A. 1962) 

8. How was England involved in the Great War in 1914 ? 

(B. A. 1964) 

9. Discuss the Anglo-German relations from the fall of Bismarck 

to the outbreak of World War I. (Pb. M. A. 1964) 

10. Describe the circumstances in which England abandoned the 

policy of Splendid Isolation. (Pb. M. A . 1 965) gf 

11. Examine the factors that brought about a radical change in 

the traditional relation between .England and France in the twentieth 
century. (Pb M. A. 1965) . 
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12. Why. how and when did Britain abandon the so-called policy 
of “Splendid Isolation ?” 

13. Account for the growth of Anglo-German tension before 

1914. (Pb. B. A. 1972) 

14. Give a critical estimate of the foreign policy of England from 

1878 to 1914 A.D. ( Delhi B.A. 1973) 

15. Explain the circumstances in which Entente Cordilale was 

concluded with France in 1904. (Pb. M.A. 1974) 

16. Explain the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’ and why did England 

abandon it in the 20th century. (Pb. M.A. 1975) (G. N. U. 1974) 

(K. U. 1974) (Delhi B. A. 1974) 

17. Examine main features of the British Foreign Policy between 
the fall of Disraeli and the outbreak of the First World War. 

(Delhi B.A. 1973) 
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The German Chancellor Bismarck made every effort to keep 
France isolated. With a view to achieve this end, he formed the 
Triple Alliance in 1882 A. D. in collaboration with Austria and Italy. 
On the other hand, France also started a search for allies, finding her¬ 
self in a precarious condition. B.tterness also cropped up between 
Russia and Germany as a result of German inclination towards Austria. 
So France entered into an alliance with Russia in 1894 A.D. 
Under these circumstances, England also had to establish 
friendly relations with other countries. When she. failed to 
establish friendly relations with Germany, she had an alliance with 
Japan in 1902 A.D. After that, v she had an alliance with Franoe in 
1904 A. D. and with Russia in 1907 A D. This resulted in the Triple 
Entente of England, Russia and France. Thus, Europe was divided 
into two rival camps and the feelings of rivalry and hatred became 
supreme. In addition to this, the European powers had the commer¬ 
cial and colonial rivalry. They were trying to increase the influence 
in the East. The German Emperor Kaiser William II was a very 
ambitious fellow. We wanted, to make Germany a first-rate power d( 
the world. These conditions prepared a ground for the World War 
which broke out in 1914 A.D. This war continued for four years 
(1914—18 A.D.) and almost all the countries of the world took part 
in it. Such a fierce war had never been fought before. 

Causes of the First World War 

Q. 1. What were the causes of the First World War 
of 1914 ? ( V. Important) 

What were the factors that led to the First World War ? 

(P. U. 1966) 


Or 


To what principal causes would you attribute the outbreak of iho 
First World War of 1914—18. 


(D. U. 1961 ; A. U. 1956) 
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“It was the Biiraarckian System of Alliances which was responsible 
for the Great War.” Elucidate. 

Ans. Causes of the First World War—Following were the causes 
of the First World War of 1914 A.D. :— 

Franco-Gtrmaa Rivalry—The Franco-German Rivalry proved 
tVne a main cause of this war. France was defeated by Germany in 
1870—71 A.D. and her two important provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
. were taken away from her. Both these places were famous for the 
iron deposits and France could not prosper without these two provi¬ 
nces. Germany was not ready to return them at any cost. The French 
Government, writers and poets instilled a spirit of revenge in their 
people so as to get back those provinces. In addition, the Morocco 
Crisis also created enmity between the two countries. Thus, a conflict 
between the two became unavoidable. 


/ 2. Division of Europe into two Hostile Groups—After 1871 A. D. 
Bismarck adopted such a policy as to make France isolated and 
prevented her from creating friendly relations with any other European 
country. On the other hand, he himself formed a Triple Alliance in 
1882 A D. with Austria and Italy. As long as Bismarck remained 
alive, he did not allow any country to have friendship with France by 
his diplomacy. But after his fall, France established friendly relations 
with Russia and England and the three countries entered into the 
Triple Entente. This agreement was a reply to the 1 Triple Alliance '. 
Thus, Europe was divided into two hostile groups and consequently 
tension and anarchy prevailed in the international sphere. Benns has 
rightly remarked in this respect — 

“The State of Europe lived in condition of anarchy in the sense 
that each recognised no authority itself". 

These groups were ioternally busy in preparing for the war though 
outwardly there appeared silence and peace. These alliances divided 
Europe ir. o two rival armed groups whose mutual enmity proved to 
be a great cause of the war. That is why it has been remarked— 

“It all came from this d—d system of alliances which was the 
cause/of modern times" 

. Militarism—Germany started increasing her naval force 

army with a great speed and also started manufacturing arms and 
ammunition. This resulted in a race for armaments between the 
rivai groups. Marriot has rightly remarked — 

“A determined effort was made by the European Government to 
teach the people the glory and necessity of war " 

Who ceuk* ignore the fact that this race for armament would re¬ 
sult in war any day. Each country in Europe was declaring this that 
she was manufacturing arras and ammunition for her own safety but 
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how could all-round preparations fnr armo j 
“ the breaking ou, of war. One historian hSrJhflySffi 0 - ^ 

f Br a " b ° mbs are no ' P re P“ red *0 shot pigeon .r on holidays * 

iZST'SSi zssjfSL?. ** 

6,50,Opt) soldiers and Russia 12,00,000 soldiers ' d ’ Francc 
,\ /•, Poisoning the Public Opinion by Newmans m,. 

an; kw. -sd? 

■taftSri? remarked— 0 ^ 

broken SJt/pTeT! 1 the billls presentedZme ZyTrlZr Tn t/TtZ 
of hostile sentiments in the other country." * h ‘ ^ shape 

*•/ Narrow Nationalism— This was an era , ‘ 

fWal nationalism. ••Nationalism was a new reLon /i d 
deWst emotion of mind." The human feehn?af "?•’ 'O 'sed the 

Each nation thought about her own national Lewts TM. P ff ,, ® d : 
-^created bitterness among the nations. Fran^ wa cadv to ar'h'I 
her provinces ef Alsace and Lorraine from Germany Th! 8 back 
tion between Germany and England reeard^/th^H™ c P™P etl * 
colonial expansion touched its greatest heights 8 and 

Austria and Serbia in the Balkans W DuXVr,® 0 " 0 ? betWeen 
T* *■■■*■ ..d Russian ,hs BalS'T h "i“- 

s-rsajss? •ss.-ztj; °s£ Hi 

®ars^^sB.-tfjS5£tS 

Pnnta 8 i" d a ” J d France ' So Germany was to go against France a„H 

“WproeSin° ° f 8 "'" g “* 

s, ss .-war ,sri“ 

, Austria and*^^ Sh ,f defeated ,he P owerf “l nations like France and 
^«omm» a d A made a great P r °g r ess in the sphere of trade and 

; ^s pe rS o n hTwLLTT 0 ' Kais " Williara ” «* a very ambiti- 
svorld H e car. J • 6 m || ke °? rmany a first-rate power in the 
u. t “Started increasing his military power at a raDid 

or Dovjn f cU " Under these circumstances’ 
uasn with other powers was quite natural. 
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In addition, Germany was fired by the Prussian spirit. The 
Germans believed that the German culture known as ‘ Kulfur Kampf* 
was the b$st one and it could lead to the betterment of the world and 
he who succeeds is never in the wrong. 

The Germans believed that Victory was a moral thing. They 
were taught this lesson that war was reasonable. They believed that 
a war fought for a good thing could not be bad. In this connection 

Prof. Lampraecbt said— 

“After bloody victories , the world will be healed by being 
Germanist." 

Such thoughts gave birth to war-like sentiments. 

8. Character of Kaiser William If—The German Emperor 

Kaiser William II was ambitious, arrogant and hot-neaded. He 
openly started opposing every country. On becoming the emperor 
he made many of his friends and allies his opponents. His inter- 
fereiK - n the Balkan states made Russia 1 his opponent and England 
became his enemy as a result of Germany’s increasing naval power. 
Thus, he was greatly responsible for the formation of the Triple 
Entente of England, France and Russia. His emotional speeches largely 
despoiled the atmosphere. ' 

9. Auglo-Gcrman Rivalry—The English were the first-rate 
navalpo wer in the world upto the first half of the 19th century and 
there was none to oppose her. But Germany started increasing her 
naval power at a rapid pace in the second half of the 19lh century 
as otherwise it was not possible for her to compete with the English.. 
The Germans constructed huge ships and started widening the Kiel 
Canal. It was a sort of challenge to the English naval power. England 
wanted to maintain her supremacy over the seas. This resulted in a 
race between the two for increasing the naval power. There already 
existed a rivalry between the two because of colonial expansion 
and commercial interests. This rivalry sent them to the hostile camps. 

rv 10. Enmity between Russia and Austria —Enmity arose between 
Ru^si^ and Austria on the Balkan issue. Austria always opposed 
Serbia. Many Serbs lived in Austria and she always feared a revolt 
from them. In 1908 A.D., Austria annexed the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Serbia strongly opposed it and Russia also joined 
Serbia. The Kingdom of Albania was established after the defeat of 
Serbia in these Balkan Wars which made Serbian approach to the 
Aegean Sea quite difficult. Thus, the enmity between Austria and 
Serbia and also that of Russia corrupted the atmosphere. 

, v y<l. Policy of Italy—Trientino, near the Port of Triest, was under ^ 
the control of Austria but it was greatly inhabited by the Italians. 
So, Italy wanted to capture it. This also was a cause of the conflict. 

12, Near Eastern Problem—The Near-Eastern Problem also 
helped in poisoning the European atmosphere. Turkey was a powefrul 
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R a l°“c U , ri , nB 2* 1 ? h . P an , d . ' 6th cen,uries - she control over the 
lo.h S ,‘ aleS but . the ru f klsh power s,arted dec hning in the 18th and 
19th centuries and it made Austria, Russia, Bulgaria and Serbia strive 
for the enhancement of their influence at her cost. This very fact 
created a rivalry and enmity among these nations. Again, when 
Germany started laying the Berlin-Baghdad Railway line, it created a 
danger to the English Emprie in India. Thus the Near Eastern Pro¬ 
blem became a very complicated one and proved a sort of gun-powder 
for the First World War. In 1891 A.D. Bismarck had said rightly to 
one of his friends—“/ shall not see the World W ar , but you will and 
it will start in the East.'* 


13. Lack of International Organisation— This was a period * of 
fanatical nationalism. Every nation thought about her own interests. 
There was no organisation to control the mutual interests and to 
introduce the international laws. The resolutions of the Hague Con¬ 
ferences of 1899 A.D. and 1907 A.D. were also not useful in this 
respect. The international laws were distorted for national interests. 
Italy entered into separate alliances with Russia and France to grind 
her own axe even when she was the member of the Triple Alliance. 
These things led to bitterness and tension among the various nations. 

14. Secret Diplomacy —Lawlessness spread widely in the interna¬ 
tional sphere and, as said before, there was no organisation to look 
after the international relations. Secret diplomacy was at its climax. The 
alliances between different countries were kept secret and people did not 
know about them. The foreign offices in most of the European countries 
were places of falsehood, thefts and wantonness. In 1904 A.D., Lord 
Grey, the Brilish Foreign Secretary, had an agreement with France. The 
Cabinet came to know of it in 1912 A.D and the Parliament in 1914 
A.D. This secret diplomacy gave rise to the feelings of mutual distrust 
and hatred and created tension and bitterness among the nations after 
spoiling their mutual relations. Benns has rightly remarked— 


"'The brief glimpses of the diplomatic situation in Europe in 1913 anf 
1914 somewhat resemble the pieces of jig-saw picture none of which alone 
give a complete or true idea of the picture as a whole* 


# 15. Immediate Cause—The gun-powder of the war was getting 
ready since long in Earope but the murder of the Austrian Archduke 
was the spark which set the whole Europe ablaze. The Archduke 
Ferdinand was murdered in Serajcvo the Bosnian capital, on June 
28, 19M A.D. The murderer was a Serbian. Austria put the blame on 
the Serbian government for this crime and she sent a drastic ultimatum 
but Serbia refused to comply with some of the conditions at the 
instigation of Russia. So Austria declared a war against Serbia on 
July 28, 1914 A.D 
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England and Germany trird to make this war a local affair but 
they could not succeed. France also gave a word of help to Russia. 
The French President declared - 

Strbia has many warm friends in the Russian people and Russia has 
an ally in France” 

When Russsia made a declaration 01 general mobilization on 
July 23, 1914 Germany gave her an ultimatum’ to stop that within 
24 hours. So Germany made a declaration of war, on Russia’s 
refusal to stop the general mobilization. Prof. Fay has remarked in 
this respect— 


“7r was primarily Russia's general mobilization , which , when Germany 
was trying to bring Austria to a settlement, precipitated the final cata¬ 
strophe , causing Germany to mobilize and declare war." 


£ sa " d p an cd . l ° kcc P aloof but, when Germany attacked 
Belgium then England was compelled to join the war in order to 
safeguard the Belgian neutrality and her own political interests. 

PncP C ? WCrCt c°? de ? i ? thewar * 0nthe one side, were Serbia, 

'^//- r f ncc * En fi* and » Ja P a n, America, Italy etc. which were called 

pJrSlVt* °i n - i he 0tl I cr s,de ’ > wcrc Gcrn »*ny. Austria, Turkey, 
Bulgaria etc. which were known as 'The Central Power r* 

•ihiihu «r R th?° nslbl,ty ° f the War ~ It is VCf y difficult to fix the respon- 

*7 0ne Country * Ea ch country tried to shift the 

nn anv A i lty ?•” he 0 h i? r * In fact » the responsibilitv cannot be fixed 

k Thftt7c ? 7 u° n i each ?? t,on was responsible for it to some extent. 

kThat is why it has been said— 

Wthan "sought br ° Ught the War and the statesmen blunderded into it rather 

«;^ U | Stri 2 wa * ready to crush Serbia and she was quite hopeful to 
? a, . n “r.P \ r ° m Germany. The German Emperor Kaiser William 
Germany enters upon the war with a pure conscience. We 
lUoAt ‘ ing / or ! ^ e f ruit °f our peaceful labour, for the inheritance bequea - 
Vied to us by a great past and for our future. The great hour of trial for 
our nation has now struck... our army is in the field , our fleet is ready for 
action and behind them , the entire German nation 

. - 4 ^ h .u tever may be lhe reas on. the German instigation of Austria 
ignited the war. 


Russia also cannot be spared from the responsibility of the war. 
Kussia was greatly concerned with the problem of Serbia and she or- 
aered general mobilization. France also supported her action and as 
such it was difficult to avert the war. Serbia would have been ready 
to agree to many conditions of Austria but Russian help instigated 
her for the conflict. 

England held the view that she joined the war so as to honour 
the international alliance by safeguarding the Belgian neutrality. 
.Lord Asquith, in this connection said— 
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- .'lV T ? Sked V ' hat •*"•/&*»* for, I can reply in two sentences. 
In the first place, we are fighting to fulfil a solemn international obligation 
...Secondly we are fighting to vindicate the principle that small nationalities 
are not to be crushed, in defiance of international good faith by the orbit- 
rury will of a strong and over-mastering power. 9 * 

However, it cannot be denied that England tried her best to main- 
tain peace. If England would have challenged Germany in the begin¬ 
ning or had refused to ally with Russia and France, then the war might 
have been stopped, but she did not do so. 


So we can conclude that the great war was the result of the 
mutual rivalry, distrust and hatred among the Great Powers of Europe 
and each nation was responsible for it to some extent. That is why 
it has been said— 3 

“The ambitions, the fears and the hatreds of the two groups had 
plunged the world in darkness 99 


Benns has said in this respect — 

“ Nationalism , imperialism and entangling alliances all played a part 
in the final denouncement , and the development of a great war and the 
» cns J* wes rrede mere easy and inevitable because the countries of the world 
lived in a state of international anarchy 99 . 

According to Hazcn-‘‘7Vte situation was created by the authorised 
heads of various states. 99 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Cause i of the Pint World War—(1) Franco-German Rivalry; (2) Divi¬ 
sion of Europe into two hostile groups ; (3) Militarism ; (4) Poisoning the 
public opinion by new«papers ; (5) Narrow nati *nalism ; (6) Clash of Impe¬ 
rialistic interests ; (7) Cernao attempt to become the first-rate power of the 
world : (8) Character of Kaiser William It ; (9> Anglo-German .ivalry. (10) 
Enmity between Russia and Austria ; (11) Policy of Italy (12) Near Eastern 
problem ; (13 1 Lack of international ogranisation ; (14) Secet diplomacy ; 
(15) Immediate cause—murder of the Austrian pnnee. 

Responsibility of the War-The responsibility of the war falls not on 
any particular nation but on all the great powers of Europe ; Mutual rivalry, 
hatred and distrust caused the out break of the war. 


Events of the War 


Q. 2. Give an account of the miin events of the First World 

War. 

Ans. Main Events—Thi9 war was fought from 1914 to 1918 A.D. 
4 at many fronts at a time. 

1. War in 1914 A.D. 

• 

War on the Western Front— Germany had a plan to capture 
France before the full-fledged entry of Russia into the war. So, she 
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kept only a little force on the eastern front and invaded Belgium with 
a great force. After conquering Belgium very quickly, she launched an 
attack on France with a force of 15 Lakh soldiers. Soon, the German 
forces reached about a distance of 20 miles from Paris. A fierce 
battle took place near the river Marne in September, 1914 A.D. Both 
sides suffered heavy losses but it checked the advance of the German 
forces and they could not capture Paris. After that, both the sides dug 
trenches and the war continued for four years in this manner. In 
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defeating Austria^ ** mMn,,me ’ RuSS,a ca P ,ured Grticia by 

p Turk ' y , als ,° j° ined lhe w ar in 0:tober. She joined the Central 

the - ed ?*L aga j nsl Russia - The Alll '« tried to capture 

he Gallipoli Peninsula but they failed in their attempts The Enelish 

attaint tX rWrlfp 5 A D k ~' ,aly made <*>e declaration of war 
K ForCts i y joining the Allies in 1915 A.D. Russia 

lhe?/ Th? r n ap, r r ' ng Warsaw b “'- la,er s he was uprooted from 
"* r ' ™ e G a,l, P° 1 expedition of the Allies failed miserably. In 

September, 1915, Bulgaria joined the Central Forces and she crushed 
Serbia very badly. Italian attack was also repulsed but the Italian 
’ !£ £ engaged ,heGerinan forces fora long time and it decreased 
the German pressure on the Western front. The Allies captured 
Salomca but England did not gain any important success in Mesopo¬ 
tamia. They failed to capture Baghdad and also suffered a defeat in 
Kutcl Amara. 

N °w Germany started the submarine warfare. The English 
declared the blockade of the German coasts and captured many of the 
German colonies. 

3. War in 1916 A.D.— 

The Western /W-Germany sunk many British Warships by 
adopting the submarine waifare and launched a full-fledged attack 
on the Western front but the French defeated her badly in the Battle 
ot Verdun. In the same year, in July, England and France conduct¬ 
ed an offensive operation in reply to the German attack near the river 
Somme. The English used the tanks for the first time in this battle, 
inis battle continued upto November without any decisive result. 

War on the Sea-The English tightened the blockade of the 
TK rma ^ coas * in order to meet the German submarine-warfare, 
fhe. Germans suffered a great defeat in the Battle of Dagger-Bank 
and the English sunk the German ship ‘Blucher.’ The German fleet 
was compelled to come out of the Kiel for fighting. In May, 1916 A.D. 

♦ the naval engagement took place in the Battle of Jutland. It was a 
drawn battle but the Germans suffered heavy losses and the German 
fleet withdrew to its base. 

The Eastern Front—In 1916 A.D., Rumania also declared war 
on Germany and Austria but faced a crushing defeat at the ha nds of 
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Germany. The Germans captured her capital. The peace efforts 
made at this time did not prove helpful as Germany was not ready 
to leave Belgium and North France from her hold. 


4. War on 1917 A.D-—The English continued the blockade of 
the German coast. The internal condition of Germany was deterio¬ 
rating due to the shortage of food stuffs. At the same time, Germany 
sunk some American ships. Consequently, America declared a war on 
Germany and joined the Allies. This made their position more sound. 

The Western Front —Germany had to retreat upto the Hindenburg 
line and the battle of trenches continued. 

The Eastern Front —Egypt also joined the Allies and declared 
war on Turkey. The English gained a great success against Turkey 
when they captured Baghdad and Jerusalem. 

On the other hand, the revolution under the leadership of Lenin 
and Trotsky took place in Russia in 1917 A D. This brought an 
end to the autocratic rule of the Czar as well as to his family'and a 
Republic was set-up in Russia. Russia entered into the Treaty of 
Bricst Litovsk with Germany in February, 1918 A.D. and thus stopped 
the war. Now Germany put all her forces on the Western Front. 

5. War in 1913 A.D.—The German position became strong after the 
Russian withdrawal from the battle-field. So her commander Ludendorff, 
launched a great attack on France. The Allied forces were under the 
command of the French General Foch who was an able general. In the 
beginning, Germany gained success and she reached up to Marne. The ' 
Allies, however, soon started the repulsive offence and Germany 
ivas beaten back. The fresh forces of U.S.A. played a major role 
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greatly deteriorated for want of food-stuffs. condlt,OD of German/ 

in on°Sep,ember’ 2T lM?AD ° y ^ defeat - Bulgaria gave 

in October. Germany madefn overlnf, Turkey also «'»«dfred 
President, Wilson, but that was iSecte/ T» Pea< * f ° ‘ he AmericaD 
armistice was signed on November 11 m AD ^ aa 

an end. During this nerinH th* ' iyifi AU > and wa ** came to 

«*iffcr, d JAyj*' *** ™>»«. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Main Events of tin? War 

® Germany ‘advanced^iptiPriver^kbrae 1 but* 1 ™ IS? 1 T °h £ he wes,era 
eastern from, Germany defeated rSST T ™ C J ?' Ccked ,h " e : < 3 > 0,1 '»* 

Ga ic.a by defeating Austria • MlTmlrJ hT^iJ , e 5 bur « buI oenquered 

Gallipoli a,temp. d*«b. "" °“‘ he Al,iel - The 

Allies (Sj^Russfa captured 1 'pSlnnd*!#!? by '°' nmg ha ° ds with ,h « 

(3) Bulgaria joined the Central Pow^r^IvT** ,ronl there la,er ° n • 

'ailed in Baghdad and K?,el aSSL■?< lt %£* Strb,a : ^ The English 
warfare and England blocked life German wasU * S ' a ' tCd ,he submarilic 

-rw 

c “’'*— 

Treaty of Versailles or Peace Settlement of 1919 
Q. Give a critical account of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Or 


Dfscoss critically the Enropean Settlement of 19X9. 


Or 


(V. Important) 


(D. U. 1951) 


ft rio^ ltica,,yexM * nethe(enMoffhePeace Settlement of Versailles 
m (P. U. 1954, 56) 

Or 

Worh^Wa* 3 ac<:ount territorial re-adjustment aftc? the First 
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What were the moral mad practical defects of the Peace 
Settlement of 1919 ? (D. U. 1956, P. U. 51, 54, 55 A. U. 1961) 

Or 

How far wai the Peace Settlement of 1919 responsible for 
the Second World War ? 


An*. The war of 1914 A. D. was an unusually temble and 
heavily destructive war. About 80 lakh people were kil e in i an 
about 2 crore 80 lakh people were wounded. No estimate s cou 
be made regarding the loss of property and wealth. cn 
signed an armistice on November 11, 1918 A. D., t e wor 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

I. Peace Conference in Paris—A Conference was he] 

Paris to arrange the terms of treaty and to end the w * r - 1 XC - 

the opinion that —**Tn this inflamed atmosphere of ar ' ^ 

appeasement fought an unequal battle with those of retribution 

About 70 representatives of different countries 'ook part 
Conference. President Wilson of America, oy 
Minister of England. French Prime Minister. 

Italian Prime Minister Orlando were most promine _ 

These ‘Big Four’ had a hold over the Conference• * c ° P France on 

mony of this Conference was conducted by the re i chairman of 

January 18, 1918 A. D. and Clemenccau was elected the chairman 

this Conference. 

Lloyd George. Orlando. Clemencean, rresident Wilson 

A committee of 9 members was elected to decide*£ 
treaty. The‘Big Four’ also had an mfluence over > n,m 
They would decide all the things secretly first and after 
were placed before the general assembly. This Conference.did no 
take note of the .4 point, of Wilson which had brought an end to th.. 
war but the conquerors stuck to the fulfilment of their aspirations. 

The draft of the treaty was prepared on May 9. 1919 A.D. and was 
handed over to the German representatives which was to be ret^e 
by them after 6 weeks. After considering that. Germany demandde 
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some amendments in the draft but only few of hrr s 
accepted. But Mueller and Bell the reor JZZJf her f demands were 
to sign the treaty on June 28. 1919 A D ^ S? v p a ,° f Ge r r ™? n J' ^ 
This was the same palace where sometime .on °J Ver “illes. 

After this the representatives of other countries a i c „ 

i^V y *s/h A ddlt ! on .’ s ° mc other treaties such as the Treaty of sf°r *** 
aine with Austria in September. 1919 a D • th* t ; ° S i\9 enD ‘ 

with Bulgaria in November, 1919 A D - the Treaty nf‘ T ?f Ncuiliy 

of Ven,ite ° r *• 

’ 2 -. P^ohlems before the Peace Conference •—th. 
objective of this Peace Conference was to stop the future wars an* 
to establish peace, in place of autocracy, in the world » th«de2 

“ ,be * or,d ' Thc 

(I) To reorganise the map of Europe, 
limit of T T u°rkty ide,hefU,Ure ° f Gennan C °' 0nieS and territorial 

countries'ha<? t'o pay? ^ German > a ° d h " deadly 


(4) Reduction of armaments. 

(5) To establish an international organisation for the 
ot international disputes and !o stop wars in the future. 

3. Terms of the Treaty- 


settlement* 


with Germany -— h Germ ‘ m y~' Fo]lov ' io g were ,he <«> settled 


<*) f rance gel the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, Belgium 
got the districts of Marsenet, Malmedy and Eupen. The Port of 
Memel was handed over to Lithuania and the whole of the western 
Prussia was given to Poland. 

(2) France also got the right to exploit the coal-mines in the 
valley of Saar. The Valley of Saar was placed under an International 
^ommission for 15 years as was appointed by the League of Nations. 
A plebiscite took place there in 1935 A. D. and the Valley of Saar 
was amalgamated with Germany. 

(3) Rhineland was made a de-militanzed zone and all ford'not 4 
tiong m that zone were iismantled. Genn&ov prohil 

aomg uny fortifiof : ons ic b* are? in fut* 
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(4) Danzig was made a free city under the control of the League 
of Nations but special rights of Poland were also recogmsed there. 


(5) The fortification of the Ports of Heligoland and Dane were 
also to be done away with. 


(6) Germany had to recognise the free Kingdoms of Belgian-, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Poland also got a corridor through Germany 
to reach the sea, 

(I) Germany had also to lose her colonial empire. All her colonies 
were put in the charge of different Allied Powers under the League 
of Nations Cameroons and Togoland were divided among France and 
England. New Zealand gained the Somoa Island and Japan gamed 
Shantung and Kiau-Chow. 

(8) Germany ceded her special rights over China, Thailand, Egypt, 
Morocco and Liberia. 

(9) The military strength of Germany was also reduced so as to 
check her offensive policy as well asHier capability of starting the war 
again General mobilization and compulsory military training or 
conscription were also prohibited in Germany. Her army was reduced 
to 100,000 men. Restrictions were also imposed upon the production 
of war-material and its import and export. So the mill ary power 
of Germany was restricted. Rhineland and the Kiel Canal area were 
declared as de-militarised zones. 

(10) Th t naval force of Germany was also greatly reduced. She 
was prohibited from keeping the submarines She was permitted to 
keep only 6 warships. 6 light cruisers and 12 torpedo boats. 

(II) Germany had to accept the war-guilt and she was c °|"P elled 
to pay a sura of 500,000,000 dollars as war-indemnity to the Allies. 

(12) Germany agreed to give 10 lakh tomes of coal to France and 
80 lakh tonnes to Belgium and Italy annually. 

(13) The German Emperor Kaiser Willian was declared as war 

guilt*and it was decided to try him by an But 

he fled to Holland so no step could be taken in this respect. 

Thus, Germany was disarmed and humiliated, and as such this 
treaty proved very fatal for her prestige. 

(fc) Treaty of St. Germaine with Austria :-Following were the 
conditions of this treaty : 

(1) The empire of Austria-Hungary was dismembered and two 
separate Kingdom, of Austria and Hungary were set-up. 

(2) A new state of Czechoslovakia was formed by joining Bohemia 
and Morasia. 

(J) Bosnia, Herzegovina and Croatia etc. were combined with 
Serbia to form a new state of Yugoslavia. 

(4) Italy gained Tyrol from Austria. 
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Hungiy R a U „d a RussT; S Cnlar8Cd * SOmt P ° r,ions Austria. 

(6) Austrian army was reduced to 30,000 men. 

(7) Austria agreed to pay the war-indemnity. 

. , < c) Tr t a ‘y of Neuilly with Bulgaria :-By this treaty Bulgaria 

War, The ceded territories * h ! lh she had won during the Balkan 

- ssrtrs e? ■« 

» SSEM " «• ■* * ■» w 

W) Treaty of Trianon wiib Hungary By this treaty 

forme S r ta,e H° f Hungary * as formed wi,h m ^h less area than the 
, Her area was reduced to 35,000 sq. miles from 1,25,000 sq 

t l * d , P H ° P c la 'r fr ° m 20.000,000 to 8.000,0 0. She ceifed 
Slovakia and Southern Carpethia to Czechoslovakia. Her army 

indemnity 6 ^ ^ 3t ^ 5,00 ° raen and s ^ e was ,0 P a y the war 


(e) Treaty of Sevres wlih Tnrkey :-The Treaty of Sevres 
made with Turkey. Following were its terms— 


was 


I (1) Constantinople remained with Turkey. 

(2) Straits were to form a neutral zone and the territories 
surrounding them were to be made de-militarised zones. 

(3) Under the League of Nations, the control of Syria was given 
1o France and that of Palestine and Mesopotamia to England. 

(4) Turkey lost to Greece many portions of Macedonia, Thrace 

Asia Minor and the Dedecanese islands. * 

(5) England gained Egypt in Africa from Turkey. 


The Treaty of Sevres could not be put into practice as Turkey 
did not accept it. The Turks under Mustafa Kamal started a war 
against Greece and drove away the Greeks from her territories. ' After 
that a Republic was established in Turkey under Kamal Pasha. So 
a new treaty under the name of Treaty of Lausanne was concluded 
with Turkey in 1923 A. D. 


(/) Treaty .of Lausanne Following were the terms of this 
treaty 


■ I V/UI 


(1) Eastern Thrace and Adrianople were taken back 
Greece. * 

t (2) Turkey lost her right over Egypt, Sudan, Syria, Cyprus, 
> nebjaz, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

(3) The straits were declared a neutral zone and the ships of 
•U the nations were allowed to pass through them aod the coast* on 
the sides were declared as de-militarised zones. 
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4. The Mandate System Outside Europe, the territories of 
Germany and Turkey were taken away from them. Under the Man- - : 
date System, these were transferred to some other countries. Tliese 
were handed over to them not as owners but as governors to look 
after their administration. Their main duty was to raise the economic, 
social and political standard of the people. The League of Nations 
set-up a Mandate Commission for this purpose. 

Under the Mandate System, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa, Togoland and Camtroons were given to England. France got 
Syria and a part of German colonies in Africa. German Colonies in 
south-west of Africa went to the Union of South Africa. Japan got 
the German holding Kieu-Chow and Shantung in China. Australia 
as well as New Zealand got some islands in the Pacific. 

5. League of Nations :-The First World War proved to be very 
destructive. So the proposal of establishing the League of Nations was . 
passed to stop wars in the future, to settle the international disputes, 
to maintain peace in the world and to settle mutual differences, ami¬ 
cably without resorting to violent steps. 

Criticism of the Treaty—As described above, the First World War 
ended with the Treaty of Versailles. Critics are of the opinion that 
this treaty was unjust and very severe. Therefore it could not achieve 
its aim. The British Prime Minister Lloyd George, however, called < 
it just. He said —“/ do not think any one can claim the terms imposed 
constitute injustice to Germany unless he believes justice in war was on 
the side of Germany. The terms of the treaty in some respects were tern - 
ble. But, terrible were the deeds which justified them and still more terrible 
would have been the consequences had Germany triumphed. The world is 
rocking and rolling under the blow that failed. If the . blow had succeeded , 
the liberty of Europe would have vanished" 

It cannot be denied that the terms of the treaty were severe and 
humiliating and instead of solving the problems they made them 
more complicated and resulted in the Second World War. 

It was forced upon Germany and her allies. It was a dictated 
treaty The representatives of Germany were not given any time to 
give their views while framing its terms.. They were brought like 
prisoners to sign it. They were treated very harshly. Carr has rightly 
remarked— 

“// was imposed by the Victors on the vanquished , not negotiated by 

a process of give and take between them. In the Treaty .of Versailles 
the element of dicta f !on was more apparent than in any previous peace 

treaty of modern times." 

This treaty was very disgracing for Germany and its terms were £ 
very severe. Her territories and overseas domain were taken away from 
her and she was crippled and rendered very weak. She did not lose 
iaer colonies alone but she bad to suffer a heavy loss in food-stuffs also 
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Which adversely affected her economy. She had to pay the heaviest 
indemnity. It has been rightly remarked— 

44 Economically crippled , politically segregated , militarily humbled , 
nationally humiliated , physically exhausted Germany stood like a pale 
person , just out of the game." 

This treaty proved a death-blow to the honour and prestige of Ger¬ 
many. It was not only severe but it was based upon selfish motives 
and vindictive spirit. The principle of this treaty was—‘To the Victors 
belong the spoils and Allies are the victors." 

Had the terms of the treaty been soft and not based upon vindic¬ 
tiveness, perhaps’ the international peace would have been maintained. 
The Allies did not learn a lesson from the history that the spirit of 
vindictiveness leads to war. The British Prime Minister, Pitt, the Youn¬ 
ger wanted to crush the French Revolution. But his reactionary 
policy led to the rise of Napoleon and Europe had to suffer for quite a 
long time in the Napoleonic Wars. In the same manner the Treaty of 
Versailles proved to be an important cause of the World War II. It 
‘ was very difficult for the patriots of Germany to bear the unjust, degra¬ 
ding and vindictive treaty. Soon, Hitler tore it into pieces after 
taking the reins of Germany in his hands. He increased his military 
power and invented destructive armaments. He paid no heed to 
disarmament. By and by, he conquered Poland, Danzing, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and all these actions led to the breaking out of the Second World 
War in 1939 A.D. which proved to be the most destructive. Thus, it 
is quite clear that the Treaty of Versailles paved the way for the Second 
World War. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this treaty was quite unjust and it 
lacked the spirit of give and take. The 14 Points of Wilson were 
completely disregarded. The disarmament was imposed upon Germany 
alone and not on any other country.. Consequently, a race for arma- 
• ments started among the various European countries which caused the 
Second World War. Marshal Focb had rightly said— 


“This is not peace , it is an armistice for twenty years " 

The principle of self-determination was completely ignored at the- 
time of deciding the limits of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey. 

The people of these defeated countries were not given opportunity to 

plead their case. Smuts has said in this respect — 


• "The great human ideas are not written in this treaty. There are 
territorial settlements which in my humble judgment , will need 
revision." 

The treaty- gave rise' to Nazism in Germany and to Fascism in 
Italy and the world was thrown in to the flames of the Second Work! 
War. 

Under the Mandate System the colonies of 
Turkey were handed over to the Allies under the Uague of Nations. 
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The Allies tried to usurp them which resulted io the conflict and 
later on the declaration of war. 

In addition, Germany and Austria were deprived of their many 
parts and divided to form many new states which were not able to 
either save their freedom and territorial jurisdictions or to progress 
economically. They fell a prey to the imperialistic nations and thus 
they created many complicated problems which could be solved by 
war alone. \ v - 

Like Germany, her associates like—Austria, Hungary, Turkey, 
Bulgaria etc. were also treated harshly. Many portions were taken 
away from them. Their military power was reduced and they were 
compelled to pay the war-indemnity. Italy was not satisfied with what 
she gained. This type of treatment invited the war. 

It is clear from the above description that the Treaty of Versailles 
was thrust upon the Central Powers. It was devoid of liberality, for¬ 
giveness and humbleness. Fourteen Points of Wilson were ignored in it. 
This treaty was unjust and based upon vindictiveness. This treaty was 
very severe and degarding. It held the germs of another war. That 
is why it has been said— ^ 

•■The statesmen had not been equal to the grandeur of events ; they fc 
made a peace which was no peace and the treaty held the germs of another 
great war 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 


countries took part in it ; (3) Representatives of the defeated countrU* JJJJJ d 
on June 28, 1919 A.D. 


... •—Treaty of Versailles with Germany ; St 

.Wording to il .cm.' ; (3) Military power, were re- 
duced and a large indemnity was forced on them. 


Tr**tv •— (1) British Prime Minister declared it to bo 

TTiis treaty had the germs of the Second World War. 


Q. 4. 

WUtoa. 


Give a 


Fourteen Points of Wilson ^ 

critical account of the Fourteen Points off 


or . 

What were the Fourteen points of Wilson ? 


(Delhi B.A. IBM) 
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Dr. Woodrow Wilson 


Ads. The American President, Dr. Wilson was a very peace-loving 

Hc wan *«? . t0 the affairs ,of Europe in such a manner so 
that the possibilities of another war were 
completely removed. He played a leading 
role in bringing an end to the First World 
war and thus contributed a lot in bringing 
the peace. He placed the 14 points before the 
Allied nations and appealed to them to draft 
the terms of the treaty and the rearrangement 
of Europe according to those points. 

1. Fourteen Points of Wilson 
Following were the 14 points of Wilson : — 

(1) To give up the secret diplomacy 
and have open alliances and treaties. 

(2) Freedom in the use of the seas by 
all the nations in war and peace. 

(3) To remove all sorts of barriers to international trade" 

(4) .Reduction of armaments by all the nations. 

(5) To have impartial adjustments of all the colonial ri.imc 

to pay attention to the interests of the subject population" * 

(6) Re-arrangement of the territories given ud bv Russia 

basis of national self-determination. P y Russ,a on ,he 

there 7) GermaDy should evacua,e Bel » ium and establish status-quo 

(8) Germany should also evacuate the territories conquered by her 
during the war and Alsace-Lorraine were to be restored to France * 

(9) The boundaries of Italy Should be rectified on the basis of 
nationality. 

self-governme'n* Au5tr,a ' HuQ 8 a O' should get the right of 

h- freed ° ra ° f Serbia Montenegro and Rumania should 

oc maintained and Serbia should be given an access to the sea. 

,hJJl Turk , ey Sh0ul , d haVe 3 pure Turkish em P' re and ‘he Straits 
should be made neutral zones. 

(13) Free state of Poland should be established'. 

of Nations should be established for the guarantee 
of political independence and the territorial integrity of different states. 

, ab ° ve mentioned 14 Points of Wilson were based on the princip¬ 
le™ national self-determination. He wanted that the re-organisation 
of Europe should be made on the basis of these poiots. He favoured 
the idea of one state for the people havi D g one language, one race, 
Md one culture. He believed that such a thing could establish peace. ' 
He was the supporter of giving freedom to different races such as 
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the Poles, Czechs, and the Fins, etc. It was a very good idea to have an 
iDternational agency to settle the international disputes and problems. 
Wilson’s points of nationality were adopted to some extent and many 
slave-races gained freedom from foreign rules. According to these* 
the League of Nations was established to maintain the international 
peace. He used to say :— 

“The war must not be ended by any peace of ordinary type. It 
must be peace with guaranteeing and preserving a peace without victory *\ 

However, it is a point of great regret that the Victors did not 
leave their self-interest and ignored many points of Wilson. His point 
of self-determinaticn and disarmament was not put in practice. England 
did not agree to leave her claim over the seas. The Victors, espe¬ 
cially France and her certain other allies were not prepared to recog¬ 
nise these points. Consequently, the Treaty of Versailles proved to be 
very severe and humiliating and it sowed the seeds of the Second 
World War. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Wilson’s 14 Points President Wilson of America gave 14 points for 
the re-organisation of Europe for the maintenace of peace and avoiding the 
wars ; (2) His points were based upon self-detennioation and 
nationalism ; (3) The idea of establishing the League of Nations to settlethe 
international disputes ; (4) Different nations did not accept these points ; (5) 
The Treaty of Versailles proved to be a great cause of the Second World War 
because Wilson’s points were ignored while framing it. 

Results of the First World War 

Q 5. Describe briefly the results of the First World 

War. 


Or 

“The Great War was not only an international conflict, 
it was also a continental revolution.” 

Discuss the statement with reference to the results of the 

%. 

Ans : — Results of the Great War The First World War was 
veiy destructive. Following w«rre its main results :— 

(1) Loss of Men and Money —Many people were killed, wounded 
and became disabled during the First World War. Such a war had 
not been fought earlier in the History of the World. About 50 lakh 
soldiers of the Allies were killed and about one crore ten lakh were 
wounded. The youth formed the main part of the killed and the 
wounded. In addition, a great number of the civil population was 
also killed and wounded. It is estimated that during the period of 
4 years about 80 lakh persons were killed, 60 lakh were disabled and 
about one crore and 20 lakh were wounded. No information was 
available about another 80 lakh persons. The number of the wounded 
and killed in the war was about 3 crore and 20 lakh. According to 
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3; , rs.es? g ,& ^ «°«< 

of the Allies and about 2 crore soldier nr r! Four J cr L ore , soldlers 
countries took part in this war ThI °^., Gernlan y and her friendly 

estimated at about $ So erodes but the al °" e ^ 

at about $ ikfi 00 noo nnn tL-' “ expenses were estimated 

US' ““ y ci ""’ 

was toe ylZZ^^,tnfv Sm ~^ imp0 . nMt resu,t ° r <bis war 

JSte in the' 4rn;„ he , Sp,ri r°c na ' iona,isra P' a Ved an important 
roie in the re-construction of Europe after the war Person* n r 

,ivc in ° n n and thc samc c ° untry ° r ihe 
m to?h.!u«r\ ?' raan y sma!l couo,r| es emerged after the 

Esthoni?^L h“ i 0 ?*”’ F ° Ur '"dependent states of Finland, 
emnirr In d Lathunia were U P out of the old Russian 

from ,h, , h same manner many new free states were formed 

oeoole'^undnr ,2 ,p f U * ° f Au « r,a -H u "8«0'- There were about 4 crore 
/ foreign yoke: before the war but the number was 
reduced to only one crore 20 lakh after it. Most of the nations, which 

freedom Sy ' he fore ' gn rule ' now 8 ot read y for their 

ofthI h F e irsTCldW' ,0na,iSmin Ire,andand Egypt was the result 


(3) Victory of Democracy over Autocracy —Another important 
result of the First World War was the victory of democracy over 
autocracy. Different royal dynasties ruled in Russia, Germany and 
Turkey before the war. But thrones were toppled down and the 
democratic governments were established there after the war. German 
Emperor William If fled away. Democratic constitutions were 
adopted in Germany and Austria. The Republic was set-up in Russia 
m 1917 A.D, by bringing an end to the autocratic rule of thc Czar. 
The autocratic rule of the Sultan was ended in Turkey after the war 
and a Republic was set-up under the leadership of Mustafa Kamal 
Paiha. 

The First World War brought an end to autocratic monarchies and 
established democracies everywhere whereby people got the right of 
taking part in the political affairs and were also given many political 
lights. The democratic system was also introduced in Africa and 
Asia. 

* 

(4) Rise of Dictatorship —After the war there also took place 
a reaction against the democratic set-up in some countries and it gave 
rise to dictatorship there. Many countrioi were confronted with per- 
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plexing problems in the postwar period and the democratic set-up 
was found incapable to cope with them. This gave rise to dic¬ 
tatorship in these countries and power went into the hands of a single 
person who came to be called the Dictator. The development of. 
Bolshevism in Russia, Nazism in Germany and Fascism in Italy gave 
rise to dictatorship in these countries. The power was assumed 
by an individual in these countries who proclaimed himself to be the 
representative of the state and allowed neither criticism nor any oppo¬ 
sition. There was no freedom of the press and speech and no rights 
were given to the general public. This very fact arrested the rise of 
democracy to a great extent. 

(5) Internationalism As a result of the First World War, 
internationalism also spread because mutual alliances, industrial revolu¬ 
tion and the improvement in the means of transport brought different 
countries nearer to each other. 

(6) Expansion of the Colonial Empires :—As a result of the war* 
imperialism received an impetus and each country tried to expand 
her colonial empire for the expension of her trade and industries. 

(7) Rise of Militarism :—The military power of Germany and 
her friendly countries was reduced as it was thought to be the main 
cause of the war. But it is a thing of great regret, that the Peace- 
Conference of Paris implemented Wilson’s Points of disarmament in 
the case of the defeated nations alone but did not follow it themselves 
In addition they started increasing their military power so as to main¬ 
tain their own exalted positions. But such a thing led to the rise of 
militarism.^ 

(8) League of Nations The establishment of the League of 
Nations to stop the war in the future and to settle the international 
disputes was another important result of the war. Efforts were made 
by it to settle many political,* economic and social problems. If this 
institution failed to achieve its objectives, it was none of its fauls but 
the fault of the selfishness of its members and their mutual distrust. 

(9) Economic Effects 'The economic condition of most of the 
nations deteriorated as a result of the expenditure incurred by them 
during the war. Cities, factories, fields and trade were ruined as a 
result of this war. The lack of the financial resources led to the imposi¬ 
tion of many new taxes on the public. 

The economic condition of the European nations deteriorated. 
They had to get loans from America to solve their own economic 
crisis. Thus, the European markets came under the American influence 
and the DoHar became the medium of international exchange. 

The price of things greatly rose after this war. This gave 
birth to capitalism. The condition of the factory workers Was very 
bad, so Socialism took root to reform their bad condition. They 
therefore started movements for achieving their rights and for fulfil¬ 
ment of their demands. The League of Nations made many effort* 
in this direction and passed many laws for their betterment. 
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(10) Social Effects 1) Many countries introduced compulsory 
military training as a result of the war. Youngmen were forced every- 
where to join the military service. It resulted in checking the spread of 
education (2). An international culture developed as a result of the ex¬ 
change of views among the different nations of the world and their com- 
ing nearer to one another. (3) The progress in the field of scienc* was 
at the maximum. New inventions were * made. The invention of 
electricity showed its miracles. Ships, aeroplanes, sub-marine and 
destructive weapons were built-up which changed the svst. m of 
warfare. The scientific researches brought many changes in the lives 
of men (4) The English, the French and the Russians had the racial 
pride and there existed differences between the blacks and the 
whites. But the different nations unitedly fought the war, which 
reduced the racial discrimination and consequently the feelings of 
fraternity and equality gained momentum. (5) The status of the women 
folk increased in the society. They started taking part in the politics also. 
(6) Atheism and immorality gained much ground as a result of such 
a grave destruction during the war. The feelings of international 
welfare and religion disappeared. The elements of distrust, jealousy, * 
doubt and cheating, etc. increased and each started planning the down¬ 
fall of the other. 


The political consciousness, the scientific inventions, and feelings 
of co-operation greatly developed but the economic, social and political 
immorality also increased which resulted in the Second World War. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Results of tbe First World War. (I) Lo»» of men and money: 
(2) Victory of Nationalism : (3) Victory of democracy over autocracy : (4) Rise 
of dictatorship : (S) Rise of internationalism : (6) Expansion of colonial 
empires : (7) Rije of Militarism : «8) Establishment of the League of Nations : 
(9) Economic Effects : (10> Social EffccU (11) Held the germs of the Second 
World War. 

r 

University and Other Important Questions * 

1. How far was Kaiser William II of Germany responsible for 
the outbreak of the First World War ? 

2. Trace the diplomatic background of the First World War 

from 1872 onward. • (A.U. 1955) 

3. “The Peace Settlement of 1919 balkanised Europe.” Explain 

and examine this statement. (D.U. 1952) 

4. “The Treaty of Versailles held the germs of another war.” 
Explain. 

5. “The war to end war simply created causes for new war.” 
Do you agree to this criticism of the First World War and 
the Treaty of Versailles ? 

6. Howfarwas Germany responsible for the War of 1914-18 ? 

(D.U. 1959, 64) 
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7. To what extent was the colonial expansion of European 

power from 1870 to 1914 responsible for the outbreak of 
World War I 7 (D. U. 196.1) 

8. Discuss the causes of the World War I. 

(A. U. 1$61, 65, 69) 

9. What were the main causes of enmity among the European 

Nations which led to the First World War 7 (P.U. 1964) 

10. What were the underlying causes of the First World War 7 

(D.U. 1966) 

11. Explain the results of the First World War. . (A.U. 1966) 

12. Do you agree with Fisher’s view that “the Paris Peace 
Settlement after the First World War was dictated by 
inexorable fact which its makers were compelled to accept ?“ 

(DU. 1953) 

13. Outline the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. How far were * 

the Fourteen Points of Wilson embodied in the Peace 
Treaties? (D. U. 1956, 58,61) 1 

14. “The substance of the settlement was directed by inexora¬ 

ble facts/’ What were rthe facts that affected the settlement 
of the Peace Treaties of the First World War ? (D.U. 1969) 

15. Describe the main provisions of. the Treaty of Peace 
signed by Germany with the Allied Powers in 1919. 

(P. U. 1963) 

16. Why did Germany resent many of the terms of the Treaty 

of the Versailles ? Do you think Germany was justified in 
her resentment 7 (P.U. 1965) 

17. Is it correct to say that the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 

contained in it the germs of the Second World War 7 If so, 
how 7 (A.U. 1963) 

18. The Treaty of Versailles was not a permanent settlement of 
European problems. Discuss this statement. 

(A.U. 1965) 

19. Explain the Fourteen Points of President Wilson. How far 

did they influence the terras of the Peace Settlement of 
1919? (D.U. 1960, 63, 70) 

20. Show how Britain -became involved in the diplomacy which 

resulted in the First World War. (K.U. 1973) 

21. Why did England join the World War I 7 . (G.N.N. 1973) 
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objec- 


League of Nations— (I) The First World 

innumerable Ml Y d ° stru ? t,ve Many persons were killed and 
rr ^ e i el , PrCy i 0 ,, the P est,lence that followed the war. 
Tnml d? ff fdclor '«. fields and cities were ruined. Trade and 

thewa/rhrrr^f w*' M,llions dollars were spent on 

rm.nirL^ ° War Sp L ,ted ,he economic structure of all the 

! l, pe0pe .f v ! rywhere were afflicled b y various economic 
difficulties. Almost all the nations of the world thought if another such 

bfeak ? Ul ’ nol a sin 8 ,c raan w °uld remain alive in 
this world. The great political and leaders of the day felt the need of 
an international agency to check the possibilities of the future wars. 


.(2) A rapid progress took place in the field of science. The 
scientific inventions made the world one and all the countries came 
•nearer to eachvther The world was greatly reduced as a result of the 
improvement in the means of transport and communication. This 
brought the continents of* Europe, America, Asia, Africa, etc. nearer 
to one another. The invention of the press gave impetus to the. 
feelings of friendship and co-operation by developing the interT 
national literature and culture. The Buropean countries set-up their 
embassies in other countries. This also brought the world nearer and 
. gave rise to the feelings of fraternity. It was now felt that different 
countries of the world could not make any progress by remaining aloof. 
So the need of an international agency was felt to develop the feelings 
of mutual co-operation and friendship. 
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(3) Many important steps were taken in this direction before 
•etting-up of the League of Nations. The Hague Conference wa» 
working' in this direction. The International Health Organisation, 
International Post' and Telegraph Organisation, International Suer 
Canal Commission etc. had been set-up with this very object in mind. 

League of Society had also been set-up in England in 1915 A.D. 
with the aim of increasing the mutual understanding. This type of league 
was also set-up in France. In this very year, a Society in Philadelphia 
and a ‘Peace League* in New York in the U.S.A. were established. 
The American President, Wilson had said— 

“When the great war is over , it will be the duty of America to join 
with other nations of the world in some kind of League for the mainten¬ 
ance of peace." 

Origin of the League of Nations—The American President, Wilson 
played a leading role in the formation of the League of Nations.- 
He made this proposal in the Peace Conference of Paris— 

“A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
Governments for the purpose of affording guarantee of political indepen¬ 
dence and territorial integrity 

The establishment of the League was one of the 14 Points of 
Wilson. Most of the representatives in the Conference supported this 
proposal. A committee was set-up to prepare the draft of the League. 
The draft prepared by the committee was accepted an .t formed one 

E art of the Treaty of Versailles. So, the origin o! the League of 
ations was born on January 10, 1920 A.D. It had 32 members in 
the beginning but by and by it increased to 60. Nine countries of 
the world, including America, however,did not become its member. Its 
headoffice was set-up in Geneva in Switzerland. 

3. Aims and Objectives of the League of Nations—The objectives 
of the League of Nations can be divided into three parts 

(1) To prevent wars for the maintenance of peace. 

(2) To promote the social service or humanitarian work. 

(3) To discharge the obligations imposed on it by the Peace 
Treaties. 

(1) Prevention of War and Maintenance of Peace :—The main 
objective of the League was to prevent wars, to maintain peace and to 
settle the mutual disputes. Following rules were framed to achieve these 
aims:— 

(i) All nations should maintain the territorial limits and 
sovereignty of other countries. 

(ii) League of Nations should not interfere into the internal affairs 
of other countries. 
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O'O Slavery should be abolished. 

(Hi) To have a control over the trade in narcotics. 
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International Labour Ora^f.i, f t0 men - "°? en and children. The 
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(0 To have refrendum in the disputed places. , 

W) To appoint different international commissions. 

*6 fly and right80f ,he minorities in 

the connfri.^ wa8 . tbe responsibility of the League to administer 

Commit TuIed “ nder 1116 Mandate System. A Mandate 
, -om mission was set-up for this purpose. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Tbe League of Nations 

(1) Need-For the prevention o i war and maintenance of peace, an 
International agency was needed mogt; (2) The promotion of brotherhood 
among the different nations as a reanit of the countries coming nearer to one 
another because of the development of the means of transport and com¬ 
munication ; (3) Efforts were also made before 1920 in this respect. 

(2) Origin of tbe League of Nations :-The American President was ine 
supporter o' an international agency;. (2) Proposal for its establishment at 
the Paris Peace Conference ; (3) Support of it by the majority of nations ; 

(4) League also became a part of the Peace Treaty ; (5) Establishment on 
January 10, 1920 A. D ; (6) 32 members in the beginning but increased to 60. 

(3) Objectires of tbe League—(I) Prevention of wars in the future; 
Maintenance of peace and settling the mutual disputes without armed conflicts; 
many rules were framed for it ; (2) To undertake the humanitarian work and to 
promote the general uplift of mankind ; (3) To discharge the obligations 
imposed on it by the peace treaties. 

Organisation of the League of Nations 

Q. 2.. Describe briefly the Organisation of the League of 
Nations. (UP. 1965) 

Or 

Write a short note on the constitution of the League of 

Nations. 

Aus. In the beginning, the League of Nations had 32 members. 
Gradually this membership increased to 60. Every country of the 
world could become the member of the League, if 2/3 members of 
the League voted in her favour. In the same manner, any member- 
country could leave it by giving a notice of two months. About 9 
countries of the world did not become its members. America also could 
not join it because of the opposition of the Senate. 

Organisation of the League of Nations. The League of 
Rations had 5 main organs (!) The Assembly (2) The Council (3) 
T'ecrcicriatc (4) Permanent InternationaJ Court of Justice (5) The 
.‘nternational Labour Organisation. 

* The Assembly. The Assembly was its main organ and it 
worked like a parliament. Every member of the League was its 
•member and had the right to send three members to its session but 
that country had only one vote. Its session was held every year in 
Geneva in Switzerland. Its working was either in English or in French. 
All the decisions were taken by the majority of votes. Debates could be 
held on any matter by the League. Its work was done by 6 
Agencies. It had the right to choose its chairman and frame laws, 
T he main functions of the Assembly included the appointment of 
the judges to the International Court of Justice, appointment of the 
Secretary General, amendment in the Constitution of the League, to 
discuss the various disputes of the member-nations and to elect three 
non-permanent members of the Assembly. 
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and publish information regarding “he Incr/jUnnT WC,e t0 coll «t 
prepare the agenda for the Council and the Assembly Ji,d 10 
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were chosen for'a period of nine L rs bvX^ ?f ,5 J ud 8«who 
decided the international disputes presented hefX» X k rills court 
o^nes. rts decisions wereXnalXXherew no /nn'T^ 

“ s dcc| sions. This court also gave legal advice J PPC a * a,n « 
concerning the Council and the Asssembly '° US m " lers 
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could “ od fo ” r ”*»b=n 10 it Tw’o"i 'IhS 1 

lon g h ed fo Ihe n diffe‘r e nt 3) . Inleri,a 'ti" al J-nbour Office-Us workers be- 
functions wX d f 5i! nations and its office was situated at Geneva. Its 

and to Lnd nrnnn^lc ,° W , Se ^ COndi,ions of the labourers 
their conditions $ member - coun,nes yarding reforming 

tent coun°f r ^ aniSa T tion a,S ° sludied the condition of the labour in diffe- 
the rate i? C , 8 V 11 also S ave raan y important suggestions regading 
tried to mJ; ! a . °“ r > workin g hours and welfare of the labour. It alio 
etc. a,ntain better relations between the labourers and the owners. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 


TThe League of Natioa* It consisted of five main organ*. 


i The Assembly (1) It worked as a parliament ; (2) Ita 
held at Geneva every yew ; (3) Every men.ber-nat.on could tend three repre- 

aentatives. 


commissions and committees. 


3 Secretarial :—It worked throughout the year in Geneva . W ^ 
agenda, collect information and to publish it- 


4 The Permanent International Court of Justice (1) 15 \ U ^ C ‘ p ^^judicial 
intertia* ional disputes by peaceful manner, and to give legal advice on jua 


matters. 

5. The International L*bo«rthe 




Work and Achievements of (be League of the Nations 

O 3 Give an account of the work and •cblevements of 
the League of Nations in the political, social, economic 

humanitarian spheres. 


and 


Or 


Is it correct to say that the league of N j buf fa||dd 
some success in the soc.al and f hn ”“ a “ a ^“", eDanC e of world 
disastrously in its major task of ^ ^ 1955, P • V. 1965) 

peace ? 


Or 


Dta! ....p»>""* r ' i “ E “• 

world peace npto the year 1939 / 


(Delhi B. A. 1965) 


Ans. The League of Nations was established to prevent future 

wars, to ““ V^inM^d econom'ic betterment :£ 

add “welfare of the mankind was included in “and 

of-Nations did many .mportant job. ‘“.'5* ^’^“cTncerned, 

SStr'S. u &- .0 .*-•* 

main objective of the maintenance of peace in the world. 


r~L 
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Achievements of the League ef Nations 
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NationJSe s^m'e'IchSments^in ^the SS^spSre ^l 81 " 7 °{ 

Sfof these^were set fled 

matters in which she could not "take* 1 any'decis'ioii a"^ 2 ° Were such 
Was set ablaze by the flames of the Second WoddWar S ° WOr,d 

It. however, settled the following disputes 

Finlini .StSd toUSfi .:r J. h ! ?» "l“ -- taw™ 

A.D. This conflict was sc ledwith fh?H «}•" ,L he ,^ ltic ®“ in 192 °- 

S i„ d , _ „■ 

SiktlfiftlSf7 i n kr T 9 : ~ Af,er ,he refer ^dum in the Upper 

5 *28! wilh C S?S 

Iran (4 rlZ? rke t anJ E "€ a,, ‘f :-A dis P u,e over ,he Mosul Valley in 

in 1924 25 A D andit 

sus&f c wa a s ,e iSd en 0 G n re , e hi 

WlLe'ShT b T dary n l ', De -- The Greeks in an S er - «t fire to a 
iiidge on the boundary. Bulgaria took this dispute to the League 

ne League applied a common to investigate the case. Greece 

was round guilty and she was to pay a heavy fine as compensation. 

p ^ Peru and Columbia In 1932 A. D. a dispute arose between 
rcru and Columbia regarding their boundary. Columbia captured 
j-aucta. This dispute was also settled with the help of the League 
Lacticia was given to Columbia. 

the League Nations settled many disputes and saved the 
world from the pangs of war for quite some time. 

?* Achievements in the Social and Humanitariau Fields : — 
fields 1-63 *’ 116 maC * e many ac h ,evements in the social and humanitarian. 

, W) International Labour Organisation This organisation 
Studied the problems of the labourers and made many suggestions 
regarding monetary, economic, social and mental progress of the 
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labourers and also made laws for their welfare. Laws regarding better 
wages, 48 hours work per week, 24 hours leave, employment of 
children, equal wages to men and women for equal work, compensa¬ 
tion in case of accident, formation of trade-unions are worth men¬ 
tion. It also made suggestions for the establishment of an 
Inspection Department which should see that the capitalists treat 
the labourers better and do not exploit them. Most of the countries 
in the world made efforts to improve the condition of the labourers 
and tried to raise their standard of living according to these laws. 

(2) Appointment of Commissions It made the appointments of 

many commissions from time to time to give suggestions for the 
betterment of the mankind. \ 

(3) Health Organisation— International Health Organisation 
was set-up in 1923 A D. for the improvement of the health in general. 
(/) Meetings of the specialists were held under its auspices. (//) Special 
efforts were made for the checking and prevention of Malaria, Small 
Pox, Leprosy and other contagious diseases. (///) It also made efforts 
to check the production and trade of narcotics, (fv) It helped in the 
repatriation of the prisoners of war (v) It co-operated in the 
rehabilitation of 15 lakh Gicek-rcfugces. 

(4) International Court of Justice : — This Court reduced the 
tension by setting different disputes between the nations by peaceful 
means. 

(5) Cultural Activity —The League helped in the development 
of culture and civilization by supplying necessary information it 
this respect. 

(6) Other Works —The League tried to have a control over slavery, 
the trade of women and children (2) it made arrangements for the 
referendum in the disputed areas. (3) It arranged for the exchange 
of population between Greece and Turkey (4) It appointed interna¬ 
tional commissions for the administration of Denzing and the Saar 
Valley. 

So we find that “The League of nations has been responsible for 
more humanitarian urd scientific endeavour than any other organisation in 
history." 

3. Achievements in the Economic Field ’.—After the First 
World War, many countries had to face the economic crisis. A meeting 
of the economists was held at Brussels in 1920 A.D. and an Economic 
Committee and a Financial Committee were set-up to improve the 
economic condition of the different countries. 

Many conferences were held to check depression. An impetus was 
given to the international trade. The League greatly helped Russia an 
many other backward countries. Many rich and developed countries we 




Failures of the League 


and was abfe'to^amtam^pe'ace 'beni? SpU,C t° f srna " na,IOD ' 

unsuccessful in sealing the dispute of the big coumries '* W3S <Juit0 

f l\ n l ■ . _ 


o - -..HIM, 

W Poland and Lithuania —In 1920 A n p^i j 
named Biliana of Lithuania. The disDuti ~ P an ? 5 a P tured a city 
but it did not take any step in th « P r« J before lhe League 

Billana was accepied in 1930 A. D bpec and Po ish claim over 


(2) Lithuania and Problem of ifnntni Tk, . 
was under the control of the Leaeue^f harbour of Mamal 

Lithuania captured it. The League In 1925 A. D.. 

her. Thus, Lithuanian control over Mamal remameVwhhoutanySck' 

( T t J Z'- V .... 


... -wiuaiiicu wnnout any check. 

..fidW*o£iru ° mdi,s *» 

But when she refused. Italy captured^ the Grerlf d .^ 0m P ensa,l0n for it 
League wanted to interfere inSis disputeat° fC ° r , fu ' Tnc 
but it could not do so on account o/the i.lit'Jlf que * t . of Gr «ce 
end this matter was srtded by the Counci if AmTfc 05 '^ 0 "-- ,he 
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weakness by non-interference in this affair. 8 snowed its 


„ B ^' ia a " d Para m“>y- An armed conflict came up between 
Bolivia and Paraguay,,, 1928 A. D Bolivia made an appeal toTh^ 
Council who handed over the matter to a commission, .^temporary 

mTanTmi A p,ace tmeen the two The conflict re-appeared in 
in #1 • 935 A * D ; The Lea S uc cou,d not settle this affair and 

in the end it was settled by the interference of America, Peru, brazil’ 
v-nille, etc. Thus, the League showed her weakness in this matter also.’ 


(6) Japan amt China -In 1931 A. D. Japan attacked Man- 
f? d C ? P ' ured Manchuria was a Chinese territory. China 
appealed to the League. The League appointed a commission for this 
purpose. Japan did not care for the report of the commission She 
aid leave her claim over Manchuria but resigned from the membership 
ot the League in 1933 A. D. When, after sometime the war broke out 
net ween China and Japan then League did not take any proper 
Measures .o stop this war. 


(7) Italy and Abyssinia—la 1935 A. D. Italy attacked 
Abyssinia. Abyssinnia took the matter to the League. The League 
appealed to its member nations to boyco;* Italy economically but 
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Italian oppressive policy could not be checked as a result of the lax 
policy of England and France. In the end, Italy succeeded in having 
her control over Abyssinia. 

(8) League of Nations and Germany : — Reaction started in Ger- 

many as a result of the hard and degrading Treaty of Versa. *. 
Germany started making progress under the leadership of Hitler 
taking advantage of the weakness of the League. She also started 
increasing her power. She increased her military power greatly and 
started producing the war-material. She resigned from the member- 
ship of the League in 1932 A. D. and introduced compulsory military 
training in Germany in 1935 A.D In 1938 A.D. she attacked Austna 
and Czechoslovakia and captured both. She also started the fortifica 
tion of the Rhine zone. The League could not impose a check upon 
her aggressive policy and she did not take any practical steps to. check 
her increasing power At last Germany captured Poland in 193* 
A.D. and declared a war on the Allied Powers. 

(9) Disarmament The League miserably failed in cMcing th» 
aggressive oolicy and affecting disarmament in case of the tag 
powers. Conferences were held for disarmament from time to time 
but they failed. The race for armaments gave rise to distrust, fear and 
suspicion. Many poisonous gases and arras were invented Under 
these circumstances, the Second World War was nothing but inevitable. 

The above discretion clearly shows that the League of Nations 
man. succesful efforts io the economic, social and humanitarian fields 
It pr, ved successful in the beginning, in preventing wars by solving 
the minor disputes but it proved an ulter fadure in checking the big 
powers from grabing the small powers and in bringing ^armament. 
So it could not be successful in the political field and e failed n 
achieving her objectives of preventing the war in the future. It this 
failed in maintaining the world peace. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 
Greece and Bulgaria (vi) Peru and Columbia. 
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works. 

Economic aid to the backward cointrie*. 

4. Failures -(1) Dispute between Man-} and ^^^'(^civUWaHn 
Spam^Di^u^^t^n'Saand Paraguay (6. War between Japan and 
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Causes of the Failure of the League of Nations 
of Natioas Describ:: briefly ‘he causes of the failure of the League 

Or 

„ ,be factors which led to the failure or the League of 

Nations ? Could this have beea avoided ? 

T* s »a»r>Kw“ 5e80f the Fal ! are of ,he Lea g°e of Natlons-The 
League of Nations was set-up in 1920 A.D. It was set-up to prevent 

wars and to maintain peace. But it did not come up to the ex¬ 
pectations as it failed in achieving its main objectives. Following were 
the causes of its failure 

(1) Absence of Big Powers -The League of Nations could not 
oecome a representative body of all the countries of the world. AH 
the countries did not become its members, for instance. America It 
has been rightly said 

/ v Jr WaS ? maj0r tra $ ed y that the country to which millions of people 
looked for guidance , protection and economic assistance left them in lurch 
w their hour of need. Without U.S.A ., the League of Nations was like 

* crew without its captain." 

* icSc 8 i* a 3 * SO not j° ,n ,l and Germany also became its member 
in 1926 A,D. Such a League could not create trust among the defea¬ 
ted countries and they started thinking that the League of Nations 
originated because of the feelings of revenge of the Allied Powers and 
was thus an organisation of the peace-disturbing nations. 

(2) Withdrawal of Great Powers— The membership of the League 
was not compulsory but optional. There were no bindings on 
the members of the League to follow the rules and decisions of the 
League. Any member-country could leave the organisation at any 
jnoment. Japan and Germany left the League in 1933 A D. and Italy 
JJJ 1935 A.D. Germany and Japan were the permanent members of 
the League. As their withdrawal from the League gave a great blow to 
the prestige and honour of the League. 

(3) League was a part of the Treaty of Versailles—League of Nations 
was a part of the Treaty of Versailles. The terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles was based upon the spirit of revenge. Tt was not based 
upon justice and equality. The defeated nations, who were treated 
£ard, hated the treaty in the same manner as they hated the League. 
They did not find any difference between the two. So they had no 
taith in the League from the very beginning. It has righty been said— 

_The League of Nations was a dishonourable daughter of dlsreputed 
mother" 
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(4) Selfishnes of the Member States— The selfishness of the 
different members also proved to be one of the main causes of tne 
failure of the League. Each nation wanted to use the League for 
grinding her own axe. When they found that they were unable 
to realize their motive, they left the League just as Germany. Japan 
and Italy had done. If these nations had left their selfishness and 
worked for the main objectives of the League then it could have been 
successful but they did not do so and consequently the League failed. 

(5) Anglo-French Domination over the League— The European 
powers were very narrow-minded and conservative. The staunch 
nationalism stood in the way of the spread of the spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism. They always looked after their national interests and 
ignored the international feelings. They did not understand the value 
of the international laws and morals. France cared much for her 
safety. Japan also thought of becoming a world power and Italy 
wanted to increase her national prestige by following an aggressive 
policy. Germany and Russia, wanted to avenge their defeat. Under 
these circumstances, the League could not achieve its objectives. 
According to Gooch—-"International institutions without international 
minds tire as hollow as democracies without public spirit *\ 

(7) Rise of Dictatorship in Germany, Japan and Italy— The failure 
ol the League led to the rise of dictatorship in Japan, Germany 
and Italy. These three nations were imperialist countries and 
wanted to expand their empires at any cost. Japan wanted to 
have control over Asia. She captured Manchuria in 1933 A. D. 
and when League wanted to take an action against her, she left 
the League. Italy wanted to set-up her influence in Africa and the 
Mediterranean Germany had not forgotten her own degradation as 
yet. She had to lose many territories according to the Treaty of 
Versailles and her military power was also reduced. She had 
suffered heavy losses both in men and money and had suffered a great 
blow' to her international prestige. She was bent upon fulfilling 
I.cr imperialist designs and to avenge her defeat. She captured Austria 
and Czechoslovakia first and after that she conquered Poland. She 
also left the League. So the League failed to control the imperialist 
designs ol powerful nations which brought about its fall. 

(8) Lack of Army and other Means— The League could not 
f.cude fhc disputes and frame her laws because she did not possess the 
means to implement them. It was a great weakness of the League, 
phe did have means of economic and social boycott, but it was 
imposed loosely and therefore it proved ineffective. Japan conquered 
Manchuria anu she started war on China. Italy conquered Abyssenia. 
Geimany started the fortification of the Rhine and increased her 
military power and conquered Austria and Czechoslovakia. The 
League kept silent over German action and could not punish her because 
of its own weak resources and could not check her aggressive policy. 
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So the smaller nations took the Lea pm* « , . 

body That is why it has been said “By 19J 8 thfl “ d 

reduced to a body without a soul” V the ^ague had been 

(9) Disarmament-The military nower cf *h* a.f . . 
was reduced and restrictions were ° f th . defeated nations 

war-material by the Treaty ofTe VeEs “Tcom Pr ° dUCti ° n of 

«P for disarming other wibT Th!« A T" 011 Was 

eSSSEHHss 

JcateuJdefSS t '°“ star,e . d P roduc ing war-material on a large 
the 8 b of , their national security. They started preparing 

he fe l no Mf wT m , la / ge q T' itie8 This led 10 creation of 
ert the A f u tr ,A C L fear and ha,red amon 8 the nations which caus- 
«d the Second World War and the fall of the League of Nations. 

A La t k Una ? i ' ni, y i" the Decisions of the League of Nations— 
unon »h k " CSS m th ® LeagUe Was ,his ,hat i,s dec 'sions were based 
an P diimS n 'l'.J 0l " l8S L The League of Nations had 60 members 
and it was difficult for such a great number of members for any action 
to have unanimous decisions. It resulted in inefficiency and the League 
or Nations failed to take any action against the aggressors. 

irrMt °( tfie Lea ^ e were not Clear —There was another 

10 * Lea £ ue of Nations that its rules were not clear. The 
TTrJ« ,C !u OOS the Assernb, y and lhe Council were not also specified, 
action c,rcumstances » il was difficult to take any appropriate 


It is clear from the above description that the fall of the League 
was caused by the internal defects, the selfishness of the different 
nations, the lack of international understanding, etc. Coming events 
Touched such heights in 1938 A. D that the fall of the League became 
5M a bb. The last rites of the League were performed by Hitler in 
1V39 A D. when he started the Second World War by launchins 
failu^ 30 ^ 0n ^°^ an< ^ bas been rightly said regarding tiie Leagued 


‘ The League began a post war organisation for consoiid^hi 
Victors gains while continuing to restrain the vanquished It ft** 6 
evolve into an impartial Parliament of all nations to which <my s 
toW come and seek protection against injustice. The Vft ,rs d j ml ' 
?“ !^ e international scene politically and economically l> ut J al \ j 
H°!? l nate il morally and spiritually : therefore the in 

eit l*er as a universal organisation in scope nor as a-t quitab y 
action* 9 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Causes of tbe Failure of the Leagoe of Nations (1) Absence of Big Powers; 
(2) Withdrawal of Great powers ; (3) League was a part of the Treaty of 
Versailles : (4) Selfishness of the Member-states ; (5) Anglo-French Domination 
over the League ; (6) Lack of the spirit of Internationalism ; (7) Rise of 
Dictatorship in Germany, Japan and Italy; (8) Lack of Army and other means; 
(9) Disarmament; (10) Lack of unanimity in its Decisions; (II) Rules of 
League were not clear. 


University and other Important Questions 

1. Give an account of the aims, objects and organisation of the 
League of Nations. 

2. “Like the Holy Alliance, the League was an expression of a 
war-weary world to preserve international peace and sta¬ 
bility." How far did the League fulfil the aim with which 
it was formed ? 

3. State the main reasons of the failure of the League of Nations. 

(D.U. 1963,68, 69) 

4. What were the factors which were responsible for the failure 

of the League of Nations ? (A U 1963) 

5. What contributions were made by the League of Nations to 

maintain the international peace ? (D.U. 1965, 71) 

6. It is very clear that the League of Nations failed to preserve 

world peace. What was wrong with the League or its 
members ? (P.U. 1965) 

7. What were the aims and objectives of the League of Nations ? 
How far did it succeed ? 

8. Assess the contribution of the League of Nations, to the 
maintenance of international peace. 


V 





En^ipnd between the World Wars 

P’A , Diic “ ,S 'he economic, ocial and political problems which 
England had to face between the tyo World Wars. 

Ans The people of England were overjoyed on the end of >he 
war. All were hoping for a better, prosperous and nice future In 
add'tion to the trade and commerce, the spirit of brother-hood,‘ that 
touched its climax during the war, gave rise to the belief among the 
people that there would be no problems. But the unity of ideologies 
and co-operation started fading away very quickly after the war and 
many economic, social and political problems started appearing in 
their worst form. These problems are the following 

(a) Economic Problems-After the First World War England had 
to face many economic problems. 

~ Depression in Trade-The trade and commerce of England 

flounshed greatly before the War of 1914 A.D. In the words of Warner 

, J rad 'f n ,t C °r er i e flourishei exceedingly. Employment 

was remarkably good throughout the year and the workmen shared substan¬ 
tially In the benefits of excellent trade.'" 

There was a world-wide dearth of various things during the war 
and England had to produce these goods in large quantity. English 
industries were earning huge profits as their products were being sold 
at a high price in the world market. But the trade faced a depression, 
at once, after the war. The fall in exports was the root cause of this 
depression. England had to suffer a great fall in her exports after the 
rirst World War. Following were the reasons for this depression 

lelve^* ° lllCr nal * 0nS slarled !he Production for many things tbem- 


(ii) Many nations introduced high tarif to protect their own pro¬ 
ducts which resulted in decrease in the demand of English goods. 

(iii) Consequent upon the new inventions many countries started 
the production of many luxury goods themselves so there remained no 
need of the import of such goods from England. 

(iv) Corapetetion became very tough as the supply of different 
goods started coming from many countries. 

(v) The eastern countries made a great progress in the sphere of 
cotton goods. 

. 1* Warner and Marten —The New Groundwork of British History 

V 57. 
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(vi) The international slump of 1929 A.D. rendered the export 
of these things unprofitable. 

(vii) The increase in the wages of the English labourers resulted in 
high cost of different things. 

(viii) The use of the oil and electricity in place of coal resulted 
in a great fad in the exports of British Coal. 

In this manner a great fall took place in the export of many main 
items of commerce and trade of England such as cloth (cotton and 
woollen), iron and steel and coal, etc. It is estimated that during the 
period from 1914 to 1930 A.D. i.e. exports decreased by 30% whereas 
this fall was not less than 20% in any single year. In 1931 A.D., the 
imports exceeded by 11 crore pounds than the exports. 

2. Unemployment-The decline in exports and the large scale 
production by the use of machines resulted in unemployment. There were 
about 10 lakh unemployed in 1920 A.D. but this number rose to about 
30 lakhs in 1931 A.D. This problem was becoming more and more 
serious as the unemployment was not only affecting adversely the stand¬ 
ard of living of the people but was also adding to their troubles. It was 
also decreasing their purchasing power which was causing a great decline 
in the trade of England. The unemployment brought down the earnings 
of the people whereby the demand of things also decreased. The fall 
in demand also leads to the fall in production. So the cycle of depre¬ 
ssion in a country leads to the path of poverty, hunger, unemployment 
and scarcity. The government was unable to solve the unemployment 
problem. It is estimated that this problem did not grab the other 
countries of the world so acutely as it grabbed England. 

3. Problem of Coal—On the one hand, there took place a dec¬ 
line in the demand of coal as it was replaced by the use of hydro- 
clectricity and the oil and on the other hand the labourers in the coal 
fields were making demands for higher wages. The Trade Union Cong¬ 
ress was threatening for strike if the wages of the coal workers were not 
raised. So, in 1925 A.D a Royal Commission under Sir Herbert 
Samuel was appointed to study the causes of the fall in the coal trade 
and to make suggestions to improve its condition. The government 
gave an aid of 2 crore and 30 lakh pounds to the coal trade during the 
period of enquiry lasting for about nine months. The suggestions made 
by the Royal Commission were accepted neither by the owners nor by 
the labourers. England used to send her coal in large quantities to 
France. Holland and Italy, etc. After the First World War it was 
decided that Germany would send 20 lakh tons of coal as compensation 
every Near to France who could not use such a large quantity herself 
and would sell the excess coal to other countries at a very cheap rate. 
Thus the demand of the British coal also declined to a great extent. 
The government was admant that it would do nothing for the coal 
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industry as long as the owners and the worker* H.H „ . 

suggestions of the Commission. On the other hand the Trad^Union 

IEF™ zszsr 4 s £ 

Z r e7ncstse? C Mo^t onh P ;°m d - The hours of work for thelorZs 

ssslgsg^ss; 

;£=s&== V s -” sewssk 

f uure men would have to resorf to deficit financing, 
reasons :— antial posi,ion Britain grew weaker due to the following 

amount ^motxy'to the ^ i,ain had advanced a lar 8 e 

The financial position of Germany "A' many as sho,t -‘ erm loans - 
payment of heavy amounts as graVe due ,0 lhe 

years. Under these ci>cum*fanr*c •* dcmn, y and inflation running for 
paymentof loans Was not j us,ified ,0 •* for the 
capital was held up hi Germany y ‘ So a ,ar 8 e amoaa ' of British 

iWii’ofXrr^7^r^t,r'cWr u ; bala "" d 

wifhHr 0 P ? yr 5 Cnt l,ie ,oans advan ced to Russia P resulted in the 

not acMDtinp f rh 1 ° ney by ' h ' pe £ plc frora ,he banks - Pco P le were also 
They wanted h ?h Pa>mentBr 'u Sh currenc >' as '< had lost their faith. 
American,.. th pay 1 rnent e, 'her in gold bullion or French or 
‘hen itfeoM^n?' If £he ?. a ? k of , En 8 |and mad e the payment in gold 

^eided to mate the^ W0U,d hav D e bee " exhausted and »f it would have 
‘o face'the Sr?' epay , ment ln , Br,l,sh currency then it would have 
currency h AM th- y ° f ,' h ! p . eop,e who had losl lheir faith in the British 
currency. th,S reSulted ,n a S reat fal1 in the value of the British 
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Under these circumstances the Bank of England took a ioan of 
5 crore Pounds from (he banks of France and America but this 
amount could not meet the situation as the number of the with- 
drawers was very large and there was a continuous rush at the 
bank. Bank of England wanted to get more loan from the banks 
of France and America but these banks lost their faith in the return of 
their loans by the Bank of England and as such they did not advance it. 
At this juncture the Bank of England gave up the Gold Standard by the 
declaration of 20th Sept., 1931 A. D. and it also announced not 
to exchange the gold bullion for notes. 

(b) Social Problems— Before the First World War England was 
a welfare state and used to provide the various social services. So it 
was the duty of the British Government to provide all the facilities 
to a citizen from his birth to death. It was the duty of the Nursiog 
Hornes to look after the child and its mother since its birth After 
that it was the duty of the government to provide him free primary 
education and medical aid. If he proved to he a good student then 
he would get free education upto the secondary standard and he would 
get a scholarship to receive the university education It was the 
duty of the government to arrange for his security, welfare and 
other rights if he worked as a labourer in a factory, shop, office 
or any industry. It was also the duty of the government to arrange jar 
financial assistance in case of accident or death and to arrange fo 

the old age pension. In addition the gove jnmcr J t 
arrangement for the housing facility for the labors. A,s financial 
ment had started an Uncmplo>ment Insurance Fund lo £ rant 
assistance to the unemployed. 

As the unemployment increased the money in IFund 
decreasing very rapidly. According to an estimate this 
under debt to the tunc of 3 9 ciore £ in 1930 A.D and m 
1931 A. D„ this debt started increasing at the ra,e °J 10 
£ per week. It became difficult for the British Government to arrange 
for these social services due to the financial crises. 

(c) Political Problems-The economic and social problems gave 

rise to various political problems as well. These econorruc an 
problems made the political conditions very unsteady No party could 
gain absolute majority. The conditions had s ‘ ar, * d de " ,er £ ra !f n h f 
since 1919 A. D. They became very grave by 1931 A. u. ine 
improvement started taking place in 1933-34 A.D. but the* E H*°P 1 . 
political state of affairs started deteriorating so fast that England 
had to take part in the Second World War in 1939 A.D. 

Efforts made to solve the Problems from 1919 to 1939'A.D. 

It has already been stated above that England had to face maY 
economic, social and political problems from 1919 t0 ( ‘/-” h cs 
These problems proved to be very grave and resulted in the ch g 
of many ministeries in England during ihese 20 ye • The 

ministeries tried their best to improve the co'iditionig- and y. 
efforts made by these ministeries in this respect is as follows . 
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members°unS!r V ttefcade«hfp^of Asquith dWno^foin 0 ^^ °^'keral 

clIn hey alWaySCriticised '" e g°vcrZem d Tn 9 7 A D^HolXne 

mmmmm 

Liberal Party. 'me Minister and bis associates were from the 


vo t J^^l ry PaSSedon act “ 1918 A D - which granted the right of 

In men oL7Z n a ^ VCr f ^ ° f Ihl ^' V also gave the ri 8 ht t0 v °<e '<> 
was Dassed 1 oirTa n twent >'" 0 '' e The Unemployment Insurance Act 

1922 P A D ^ A D ’ Wh ‘ ' ,hC nSh H ° me Rule Act was passcd in 

resieSn C ? Ww/ -, ' 922 ~ 2 ? * D ~ Lloyd George had to 

j!Iff/^ v' 9 r 22 R AD -’, aS coul <? majority in the elections held 

in that >ear. Bonar Law formed the Conservative Ministry. It tried to 
introduce tariff reforms in the country but he was to resign the verv 
next year t.e. in 1923 A.D, 


, 0) Staley Baldwin's Cabinet, 1923-24 zl.D.-Stanlev Baldwin 

formed his Ministry in 1923 A.D. When he found that the unemploy¬ 
ment was not decreasing then he laid stress on the policy of tariff- 
reforms. But this policy was against the old free-trade policy of Britain 
so he had also to resign in 1924 A.D. 


(4) Ramsay Macdonald's Cabinet, 1924 A.D.— In 1924 A D. the 
hrst Labour Ministry was formed by Ramsay Macdonald. By its 
constitution framed in 1918 A.D. the Labour Party laid down socialism 
a Pr the nationalisation of the means of production as its main 
objectives. As the Labour Party did not have majority in the parlia¬ 
ment so it could not implement its socialistic progwmmc. The 
Labour Party wanted to have friendly relations with Russia and was 
ready to advance loan to her. This created suspicion in the minds of 
the public and the Labour Party met with defeat in the 1924 elections. 


(5) Second Ministry of Stanley Baldwin—In 1924 A.D., the 
Conservative leader Stanley Baldwin once again became the Prime 
Minister. He raised the import duty to improve the financial condition 
of the country and the Gold Standard was again adopted in 1928 A.D. 
f k S e °eral strike called by the Trade Union Congress in support 
of the mine-workers was given up within 9 days. Later on Trade 
Disputes Act and Trade Union Act were passed so that there were 
not any strikes in the future. The Reform Act of 1928 A.D. gave the 
Wght of vote to all women over the age of 21. In addition to this the 
government also reduced the burden of taxes on trade and certain 
Professions. The Government also started granting pension to the 
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widows and the orphans. The age for old-age pension was reduced 
from 70 to 65 years. 

(6) Ramsay Macdonald's Second Labour Ministry, 1929-1931 A.D . 
In the 1929 Elections the Labour Party once again gained majority and 
Ramsay Macdonald was invited to form the Ministry. In those days 
the prices rapidly fell which resulted in depression in trade and industry 
and added much to unemployment and increased the government expen¬ 
diture. The public also lost faith in the British Currency so the people 
started exchanging the British Currency with Gold Bullion from the 
Bank of England. It resulted in the withdrawal of gold worth 20 lakh J 
every week. To control this situation the Labour Government suggested 
to reduce the government expenditure by drastic economic measures, 
But it created a split in the Labour Party itself and in 1931 A.D. 
Ramsay Macdonald had to resign. 

(7) Nationalist Government of Ramsay Macdonald , 1931—35 A.D. 
The same year Ramsay Macdonald formed the ‘National Government 
including the conservative, liberal and the labour members. The 
National Government once again suspended the Gold Standard, intro¬ 
duced duties on imports, reduced the government expenditure greatly, 
stopped the payment of the American loan, fixed the prices of the 
wheat and many other things and built houses for the labourers. The 
budget became balanced and respect of England was greatly restored. 

The National Government once again had to pay much attention 
to the production of the war material, war-ships etc. on looking at the 
possibilities of the Second World War. 

(8) Third Ministry of Stanley Baldwin , 1935 — 37 A.D. — In the 
1935 elections the Consesvatives once again gained majority, so Stanley 
Baldwin formed the Ministry for the third time. The Silver Jubilee of 
George V was celebrated during the period of this ministry. 
In 19 36 A D. his son Edward VIII succeeded him after his death but 
Edward VIII abdicated after 10 months because of his marriage with 
Lady Simpson. After that his younger brother George VI, became the 
King of England. 

(9) Chamberlains Ministry , 1937—40 A.D .-—In 1937 A.D. 

Naville Chamberlain became the Prime Minister. His ministry paid 
much attention towards solving the problems of unemployment and 
economic 'depression as well as the production of war-material. 
Flic military training was made compulsory so that England could be 
able to face the war bravely. The Second World War broke out in 
Sept., 1939 A. D. and England was compelled to take part in it much 
against the wishes of the English people. 

Points to Remember 

(a) Economic Problems — (1) Depression in trade (2) Unemployment 
(3) Problem of Coal (4) Financial problems—Held up capital in 
Germany, incessant withdrawals from the banks and loss to the British 
Credit. 
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government expenditure due to the rise i„ unLpbymeT^ ™ ‘ ht 
sphere i P * ^,, ™ "" 

Efforts made to solve these Problems from 1919-1939 A.D. 

S W B 9 o 3 n 9 ar A lSw? (TfarVcl, n J[* W " 

Macdonald (Thrice) and Chamberlain • Th f5 Ml'!. “ '’r Ra ®say 

.0 solve the ecoo.i. „ei„ ,od! pfe. "S.e^TfE^t "* 

1 Foreign Policy of Britain between the two World Wars 

Be/..?, r °"‘“ Po,ie r .1 Gee., 

=»¥5S"S:»?S-«I & 

liSSii 

f 1919 A n e \*^ n i* ,lfc Fr “ Ce ‘ Aocordin S «o the Treaty of Varsailles 

was imDossibte C fv!rlirr !?* *° pay 3 hu f ge sum as wa r-in<j emnity which 
was impossible for her to pay it even after curtailing her expenses to the 

maximum. The Prime Minister of England Llyod Georgfwas sympa- 
0 fVheT° W ^ dS rS ern,a ,? y - believed that the terms fnd condibons 
to hec<3ie aty of Versa,l,es should be liberalised so as to allow Germany 
hff T Pf os P e 1 rous - and satisfied. She should not be allowt 
revenee S, l . he ‘ nfer,or,I >' complex which might create the spirit of 
ihm.M ht 8 th 9 er “ ans - Bul France was adamant that Germany 
Was ahle t PPreSSCd 3nd COmpel,ed ,0 W the indemnity whethir she 
of German pay - K. 0r u n0, L she s,ressed that whatever the conditions 
crea?edTl>.iJ n '| h ff be she l must « et her P ar ' of indemnity. This 
England* d d f lfl *[. ences heiween France and England. Even then 

Acttng toMowii fJ 0 ,0SC ,hefr,endshi P of at «V«*. 

fy el £ n a ff ai,s >he chief task of the British Government was to 
k**n th '" e ^S ,a,te w l ( h France, the Concert which alone perhaps could 
erumt t mw Eur °P tan *ystem together. The differences between the two 
were not ve ry great, being chiefly concerned with the proper 
re paration payment from Germany." 1 

1. R.B. Mowat— Britain, p. 1048. 
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When Germany stopped paying the indemnity to France the latter 
captured the Ruhr Valley of Germany on January 11, 1923 A.D. Lloyd 
George did not think this action proper but he had soon to resign as 
Bonar Law had become the new Prime Minister. Bonar Law kept 
quiet over this question. In 1924 A D. When Mac Donald became the 
Prime Minister then he called a conference of the European powers in 
August, 1924 A.D. to improve relations with France. In the conference 
General Dawess. an American representative, made this proposal that 
Germany should hand over her railway to an international company 
which should make the payment of indemnity to the Allies from the 
income of that railway. Every body approved this suggestion, in 
this manner the relations between France and England did not 
deteriorate. 

2. Relations with Russia—England’s attitude towards Russia was 
not so friendly. When the possibilities of Russian attack over Poland 
increased then Prime Minister Lloyd George made this declaration that 
England would take the side of Poland but England did not give any 
help to Poland when Russia actually attacked Poland. 

In 1921 A.D. the then Prime Minister Lloyd George wanted to 
make a trade-agreement with Russia on this condition that Russia • 
would stop making propaganda aginst England. But as Russia did 
not stop it so no agreement could be signed. In 1921 A.D the Labour 
Government tried to establish friendly relations with Russia even 
against the wishes of the English public. 

By 1929 A.D. a great change had taken place in the Russian attitude 
towards England. She started fearing Japan and Germany. She was 
now becoming keen to have friendly relations with Britain on rinding 
that both Japan and Germany were increasing their P^er. 

Russia made a commercial agreement with Britain in 1928 A.D. an 
the friendly relations between the two continued upto 1938 A.D. 

In 1938 A.D., after capturing Austria, when Hitler amassed his 
forces on the boundaries of Czechoslovakia then Russia in order to ta e 
an action against Germany suggested the union of. Poland and e 
Balkan States with her. Her idea was that those countries must join 
her as their turn would come after Czechoslovokia. But England did 
not agree to it, on the other hand France and Britain impressed upon 
Czechoslovakia to give Sudetanland to Germany. If she did so then 
they would help her if Germany would try to capture her remaining 
parts. The British Prime Minister went to see Hitler m that connec¬ 
tion and found that Hitler was inclined to capture those parts also 
which actually have remained under Czechoslovakia. inis 
thing pained him much and the possibilities of the war became 
more imminent. But Hitler also did not like to displease Britain for 
the time being so he held talks with the representatives of Italy, Prance 
and Britain in Munich. Czchoslovakia and Russia were not called to 
the talks which displeased Russia very much. 
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Britain that the^cou^n^haJe flith^Hitl^a % F ? an “ and 
already attacked Czechoslovakia In fact ! p b,s forces had 
who had compelled Czechoslovakia to itthdlaw her ™ d Britaia 

Britain. BuUhe*warnedThat°Britafn should p'omit 0111 / re,ations wit h 
her and help her in case of war with Germany As p c< ?* operale w 'th 

ready ior such a thing so Russia 

iTco d d War / ri,ain «>“' d -ot 
the part of England. P ’ " considered as a blunder on 

188 2 ^A.D e *B l ri > tain™h^d R tarteTkSping 0 I^^o 0 p5 , J h 0 ^ ? Urkey but > si "<* 
tarn her influence over the Suez Cana? At ,h2« ,h , er V n L order t0 ™ain- 
War Britain kept Egypt under her no S esstn « - ,arI 5 the First w °rld 
her free after the war was over But when BriS?n" g » ,ha L s - he would s « 
regulation there then the Egyptians started If, t n f d L ,mpos,ng hard 
revolt took place under theleadership ofJaffipV®' a T " d 3 great 
govenment made the rules more rigid and hard t P ? Sh , a „ The British 
Companions were arrested, transported «,?.?,! £ ag,00 ' Pas ha and his 
ment continued. In 1921 A D Lord Allank^ Fgypl hut the move- 

there made a suggestion o the RriHsh 7- by> who wa5 a Governor 
steps should be faken in . Suitable 

very explosive and tense. If there would he ™ s,,ua, ; on ‘here was 
Government would be unable to control the situation ' BriIish 

freedom to BoJftatteSt k 8ran,ed ad "«''nistrative 

Canal In 1924 A DJaSoiPash^ S 6 pr ? ,ec,ion ofll >e Suez 

In the meantime the .raider of Ldan'/^v^ aS A he Prime M,nister - 
took place. Whentht* nrituu ^ udan s Governor-General Lea Stack 

for it then Jaglool Pasha resigned °Th?P«v *,. deraanded compensation 
revolting. Soon August ™*MS Bgyp,,an * n 7 re aga ‘ n b ent upon 
freedom. ’ iyj0 AU ** E gypt was granted full 

the SdtaJof 1 SkJjoiSd'G”r b m7n? U ^ 8 p he . Wor,d War wl >en 

Mecca and Madina?iho w a ? un de? th^ E ,“ 8 'r h ' ns ! lgated >he ruler of 
to their side andTch r ^? f . Turkey ' and won him 

ll he Arabs became the friends ofEng^and^ 0 " 11 ^ ur ‘ £ey ' In this ra “ 

,erri,ories of »«* Byr ' a 
'few state of Iraq was fo P rmed d ^d d p r - ^ e u ProleCt,on of England A 

Won of Syria q was namtd ^T 3 ' 23 ^ 3 " 16 ,h e ruler there. Some 
Abdulla was made ?t s “lw d Tra ° S Jordenia and a P er son named 

Alter the^Firs^Wnrtd !l rgepart o f the population of Palestine. 

rirst World War the Jews started settling there in large 
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numbers. When the English also incited the Jew. to settle in Palestine 
then the Arabs became displeased with the English as they did not 
want that the Jews should settle in the Arab country. But the English 
believed that they could maintain their influence and control over the 
Suez by having friendly relations with the Jews. The ^ '"ere very 
rich educated and cultured people who made a great prog 
ress in the field of trade and commerce and made Palestine a very 
prosperous land. The Arabs took the thing very seriously. They 
Started suspecting that they would lose control over Palestine. They 

were much displeased with the English but were unable t0 ' akc 
action due to their weakness. Arab’s suspision proved true when the 
Jews of Palestine soon formed an independent state of Israel . 

5 Relations with Germany-From the very beginning England 
had this idea that the terms and conditions as were decided ini the 
Treaty of Versailles by the Allies were very severe and 11 was impossible 
fhr Germany to make the payment of such a huge amount of war 
indemnity, V So she thought that Germany should be treated sympa- 
thetically^and justly so that she should remain an independent, con¬ 
tented and a prosperous country. With this thing in view, Britain tried 
to get Germany a seat in the League of Nations and Germany gained 
a permanent «at there mainly due to her efforts 
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ved unanimously. - income, it was appro- 


Hiteta oSS^tB P0Wer of 

there were becoming hard-hearted and the feeling of im 1 pos°infd,/ eOP,e 
power on others was becoming very acute in them S /a ° W " 

lom« V u , ? JUSt k CC ’ self : respect and responsibility and thought it‘a din* 
lomacy to change falsehood into truth hv r> r° S a d,p * 

increasin 8 the German troops and bega/togive them “£*1 
In 1933 A.D., the Nazis gained power in Gefmanv and tr k a,0,ng - 
there a|] powerful. He started ruling bccame 

■murdere°d P . POnen,S a " d Cntic * ^ badly and ma,,y of them wereTvea 


England became somewhat awakened by such news but Mt 

so^Rnat Wa . S f n / ffon , 10 or 8 anise « government in a disorder^ Jou rv 
d ' d n , 01 d0 an >’ thin 8 10 c, ' e <* the expansion of Nizism ‘/f 
resulted in a quick .expansion ' of German power. In 1935 A D 1 th» 

3j gllsh made a naval agreement with Germany which is called'‘ Attr/o- 
% r £v n t\? aVa Agreenteti l ’• England thought that this agreement would 
S.H hC f aSpira{,0nS °S Hll,er bul il proved <I uifc wrong when Hitler 
there AMK C4pt M e thc Rhtneland 3,1 of a sudden and sent his troops 
* be f r ®;. At th,s sudden acl,on of Hitler England and France, however did 
rfdt take any serious action but simply lodged a verbal protest. 

thn, oh?t!f enC ? ragCd by hfS Casy v,ctor >' ovcr the Rhineland, Hitler 
thought of capturing Austria. He started this propaganda that the 

Nazi were being oppressed in Austria. He called • the Chancellor 

m«rrhV nd r lh A reatc . ncd h . im ' In March > 1938 A D- the German troops 
marched into Austria in large numbers and captured Austria. This 
time also England and France lodgeda verbal protest. It was Hitler’s 

!r*® s ® ,ve v,CIor3r Wlt hout any bloodshed which created a great faith 
for Hiller among the Germans. ’ “ 

n After capturing Austria Hitler turned towards Czechoslovakia 
Hitler was aware of this thing that it was not an easy task to capture 
Czechoslovakia as she had a very strong army and there were many 
factories of arms and ammunition in Czechoslovokia. So he staiteJ 
{^Citing the German speaking people and propagated that they were 
ill-treated and suppressed. 

When Hitler started amassing his troops on the boundaries of 
'"Zechoslavokia then Russia requested France and England to check 
Hitler’s designs by uniting but Britain asked Czechoslovakia to hand 
ver the area of Sudetan land to Germany. But when the British 
nme Minister himself went to see Hitler then he had a suspicion that 
itler was not satisfied even with that. Soon Hitler (from Germany), 
ussolini (from Italy) and the Prime Ministers of England and France 
u Ct ** Munich. Russia and Czechoslovakia were, however, net invited 
'Was again decided in this conference that Czechoslovakia should hand 

Bant lbe ^udetanland to Germany. But after sometime, Germany 
fiptured the U/lir\li» Oia/'kAfl/MiAHi finHino H#»r KAimHari^c nntfA 
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Alter that victory Germany wished to capture Poland and in 
September, 1939 the German troops started marching into Poland. On 
this occasion England had to give up her policy of friendship towards 
Germany and she was compelled to join the Second World War. 

6. Relations with Italy —Italy had later on joined England during 
the First World War. By and by Mussolini expanded his influence in 
Italy. In 1935 A.D. Mussolini tried to capture Abyssinia. In the beginning 
Britain thought of opposing him strongly but later on it was decided to 
give him half of Abyssinia to win him over to her side. Therefore 
League of Nations, also, where England was the leader, decided not 
to take any action in Abyssinia. 

The result was that Italy crushed Abyssinia though Italy could not 
bring her under her control. Italy then joined Germany. 

Achieving success in Abyssinia Mussolini now initiated a civil war 
is Spain. Britain and France asked all the countries not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Spain. They also did not supply any arms to 
either side. On the other side, though Italy and Germany told 
Britain and France about their non-interference in Spain yet they sent 
tanks, aeroplanes and troops for the rebels. As Britain and France did 
not help the other side so Italy expanded her influence over Spain and 
the dictatorial goverment of Spain became friendly to Italy and 
Germany. 

7. Criticim of the Foreign Policy of Britaio between 1919 and 1939 
A.D. During the period between the two wars the economic problems 
took such a serious turn in England that the government there changed 
very quickly. There fore no permanent internal or external policy could 
be followed. During this period the foreign policy of England was so 
wavering that Germany became very powerful. It is not wrong to say 
that England knowingly did not take any part in the affairs of other 
countries. England believed that such a policy of peace be established 
which might save the humanity from the dangerous wars. She laid much 
stresson disarmament as she did not believe in the establishment of 
peace by conflicts. She thrice called the disarmament conferences but no 
country agreed to it in face of the strong opposition of Italy and Ger¬ 
many. 

England found that dictatorship was gaining grounds in Ger 
many and Italy she adopted tde policy of appeasement towards them 
in place of checking them in order to avoid any possibilities 
of war. But this policy of appeasement and laxity made Germany 
increase her power very quickly during the period from 1933 to 
1939 A.D. In 1939 A.D. when Germany had already increased her 
power to a great extent, England realised that she had followed a wrong 
path in her foreign policy. The evil which could have been easily 
nipped in the bud was not curbed in time so that there would have been 
no world war again. But the evil of war allowed to develop unchecked. 
Consequently in 1939 A.D Germany dominated Europe and there was 
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no way out except the world war which could only save the world 
from the clutches of Nazism. 

Britain’s foreign policy was very wavering and mild is clear from 
the following description :— 

(1) Emphasis on Armament by Germany—In 1933 A.D, after his 
rise to power in Germany Hitler brought an end to his opponents and 
critics, left the League of Nations, introduced compulsory military 
training for all and started raising a huge air-force. His view was 
that “ Guns are more important than the butter *\ But Britain slept over 
all these actions of Hitler. Hitler knew well that the democratic coun¬ 
tries hated the war so he countinued consolidating his power. If 
proper checks had been imposed in the beginning, perhaps the Second 
World War would have not broken out. 

(2) Wrong Policy in the Case of Abyssinia— In 1935 A.D. when 
Mussolini wanted to conquer Abyssinia, if Britain had taken note 
of it, then he would not haVe succeeded in his attempt so easily. 
Instead of checking Mussoliin's designs Britain proposed to give him 
half of Abyssinia and asked the League of Nations not to interfere. If 
Britain had compelled Mussolini, he would not have dared ad¬ 
vance further. In addition, the oil which Britain gave to Italy that 
was used by her for her tanks and aeroplanes and with that Mussolini 
was able to crush Abyssinia. If Britain had not given that oil, Musso¬ 
lini at least would have been much dissapointed. 

It was the result of the laxity and wrong policy on the part of 
Britain that she gave oil to Italy, stopped the League of Nation from 
taking any action and even then Italy, which took side of Britain 
during the First world war, joined Germany 

(3) Occupation of the Rhineland by Germany— It became quite clear 
to Germany from the mild policy of Britain as she adopted in the case 
of Abyssinia that England did not like to indulge in war. So Ger¬ 
many sent her troops into the demilitarised zones of the Rhineland and 
conquered it in 1935 A.D. 

But England and France could lodge only verbal protests. 

(4) Problem of Spain— In 1935 A.D when Germany thurst Spaia 
into the flames of a civil war by inciting a few influential persons 
there then Britain struck to the principle of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other and held the belief that Spain would settle her 
affairs herself. But on the other hand, Italy and Germany helped the 
rebels openly by supplying them arms, tanks, aeroplanes and troops 
which resulted in not only that dictatorship replaced the democratic 
set up in Spain but also she became a friend of Germany. While Spain 
had stopped the passing of the ships of France and England through the 
Mediterranear Sea, England and France could also unitedly block the 
communication between spain and her colonies. Even then England 
did not rise from her slumber. She could not realize that when Ger¬ 
many was interfering in Spain it did not remain the internal affairs of 
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Spain. But Britain adopted the policy of appeasement towards the 
Dictators so as to save the world war and forgot that the Dictators 
never get appeased. 

(5) German Occuption o/Austria— On seeing Britain’s policy of 
appeasement and non-interference, Germany occupied Austria in 1938 
A.D. After the First World War Austria had became a small and weak 
country so Germany could conque her easily but this time too Eng¬ 
land lodged a verbal protest only. 

(6) Problem of Czechoslovakra—The conquests of the ; Rhineland, 
and Austria incited Hitler to conquer Czechoslovakia. Being deceived 
twice and instead of doing something against Germany, Britain pressed 
upon Czechoslovakia that she should hand over the Sudeterland to 
Germany as :t was inhabited by the Germans. Germany was not dar¬ 
ing to face the military force of Czechoslovakia so she agreed for the 
Munich Conference. ; Britain committed a blunder by not inviting 
Czechoslovakia whose fate was being decided in the conference. An 
other mistake was committed in compelling Czechoslovakia to with¬ 
draw her troops from the boundaries., In this manner. Germany 
easily conquered Czechoslovakia finding her boundaries unprotected. 

If Britain had accepted the Russian proposal and had 
che.kcd Germany in Czechoslovakia' then she would not only have 
gained Russian help but also she 'would have been able to 
gain the friendship of the Balkan states as well as Poland as these 
countries were cx ;c ? ing their turn after Czechoslovakia. Getting 
di sappointed by suc.i an attitude of Britain, Russia advanced towards 
Germany for some sort of understanding. 

If Britain had agreed to Russian proposal then German 
power would have been checked very easily. Churchill have called the 
Munich agreement the “ Disaster of the first magnitude." Ambsy has. 
named it as the "Victory of the sheer naked force.'* 

Had Germany been cheched on her own boundaries she would 
not have thought of attacking Poland in 1939 A.D and she would not 
have gained the opportunity of increasing her power. The easy con- 
qutsis of the Rhineland, Austria and Czechoslovakia created this belief 
among the P c °P'e that Hitler estimates proved cent per cent correct. 
That is why the British Prime Minister Churchill had to say in 1940 
A.D. that— 

*,k f av . c nothing to olTer but blood, tears, toil and sweat. Oui 
policy 1 It is to wage war by land, sea and air-war with all our 
might and with all the strength God has given us, to wage war against 
the monstrous tyranny never surpassed in the dark, lamentable 

catalogue of human crime.Our aim? It is victory at all 

cost Victory inspire of all terror, victory, however, long and hard* 
the route may be, for without victory there is no survival ?” 
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5. Explain U* «•» ■“"“I “ "* *****££ jWjSS 

Government in England. . 

6 . What political and economic problems did England h ^ 

f8CC f British foreign policy after the F^World War w« defensivj 

ss^j£SS5ts iStt <r £Mf2 
JJ-JKSf*? « tte "fg^ETSS 

o' «* ** sw 

m, /Lan, ro, - A..« r- "- ( S“S 

AD „. Give an account of the British foreign po" 0 » ( ^J.]”W5 

12. Discuia the l?"* I 10 ''''" 1 “ d ‘““"pjfSJS. 1,74> 
Britain during the two World Wars. 
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The Second World War 

1939-45 A. D. 


On seeing the grave consequences of the First World W., - 
felt aDd surmished by all and sundry that such » !• W r# ,f wa ? 

“There could never be another war on the same scale* and that if nr* 
were to come , it would be the end of our civilization* 

and to h nr™ U f, ? f Na,ion « w »» founded for the establishment of peace 

S I' r WarS but ‘, he Lcague failed ,0 achievc its objec 
fives. The Pans Conference only proved an armistice for 20 years 

-Versa flies 'nH V " y harsh ' y S- d , W8S humilia,ed by «he Treaty of 
Versailles. Therefore, as soon as Hitler came to power, he refused to 

“«* a "f a,y - He started the expansion^ his empire and 

l^ P ° Wer byfollow in 8 tb = policy of armament. Soon 
Europe was divided into two rival camps as a result of his aggressive 

War m 1939 a°D *** bCga ° Wh * Ch term,natcd in thc Second World 

Canses of the Second World War 

5-3PQ. 1. Describe bric0y the main causes of the Second World 

(V. Important) 

Or 

How far Is it true that the real cause of the World War II was the 
injustice done at the Treaty of Versailles ? 


Ans. Causes of the Second World War—With the end of the 
First World War in 1918 A.D. the world heaved a sigh of relief but it 
was not known, that after 20 years, there was to be ar.othei war which 
would be more disastrous and which would make us forget the first 
one. The Second World War was fought from 1939 to 1945 A.D. 
Following were its chief causes : — 

1. Unjust Treaty of Versailles—The Treaty of Versailles by which 
the First World War came to an end. was completely based on injustice. 
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The defeated nations, especially Germany, were very much humiliated. 
Germany had to cede many of her territories and all her colonies were 
forcibly taken away from her. Germany was divided into two parts 
for the benefit of Poland. She was laiden with so much economic 
repayment which she could never pay. Her military force was much 
reduced. The treatment meted out to her was based upon the spirit 
of revenge and not justice. The Treaty of Versailles was a black spot 
for the Germans which they wanted to wash. This could never be 
done without armament and so the war was inevitable. Preparing 
the German people for the war. Hitler said to them — 

“// is a vast programme of national expansion. There will never 
again he a man with such authority or who has the confidence of German 
people as / have. There is no time to lose—war must come in my 
time". 

2. Improper Behaviour of France —After the First World War, 
Germany and her allies were treated harshly because of the spirit of 
revenge prevailing all around. France should have become silent after 
doing so much, so that every possible help could be given for the 
establishment of peace in the world, but there was hardly any change 
in the French behaviour. Germany suffered a great blow by feeding 
the valley of Saar. France was not satisfied with this and she captured 
the industrial zone of‘Ruhr’ in 1923 A.D. This lone incident turned the 
German democratic rule into military.dictatorship 

3. Establishment of the Nazi Party in Germany—The democra¬ 
tic government could not succeed in Germany as a result of the French 
obstinacy. Consequently, the people having faith in power gained 
the chance to rise again. So the Nazi Party expanded under 
the leadership of Hitler. By and by, this party progressed. By 1934 
A.D., Hitler took complete power into his own hands and became the 
Dictator of Germany. He rejected the Treaty of Versailles and increased 
his military power. He fortified the Rhineland and annexed Austria, 
Sudctenland and Czechoslovakia, etc. into the German empire. He 
wanted to re-establish the old prestige of Germany and to make her a 
world power. For this purpose, the Nazi Party left the path of peace 
and followed the path of warfare. So under these circumstances, the 
war was inevitable. 

4. Dissatisfaction of Italy with the Treaty of Versailles—Italy 

joined the Allies in the First World War with many hopes. The terri¬ 
tories which she gained as a result of the treaty were a source of great 
disappointment to her. So a military rule was also established there 
under the leadership of Mussolini. Mussolini introduced many reforms 
and brought a new life to Italy by giving military training to the youth 

I of Italy. He wanted to achieve the prestige of the old Roman Empire. 
Italy also adopted an aggressive policy like Germany and captured 
A Aik***;* ur«r nAlir*V rm A* all fhe efforts, on 
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quite useless and created an atmosphere of hostility in the world 

5 Japanese Policy of Expansion-Aoother cause of the war 

ties than China. But, even then, Japan started the expansion of her 

openly "in* 1937 Sh ' raad ? attacks on Ch ‘ na 

openiy in 1^37 A.D. and occupied many of her towns This 

Japanese policy of expansion drew the Second World War quite D :arer 

. 6 A ? erica s Aloofness from the European Politics- -After 
the end of the First World War. America kept aloof from the 

iJ| U freati'n n p P re ICS ' A ‘ H fSt a " 6 '!"* 1 f° U J d not prevent France from 

was ab e fn a,oofness America. So France 

hut A^rml ,!? herself , on Germany by the Treaty of Versailles. 
“ „ G '™ an> = ould "ever forget this humiliation. In order to take 

LLT ! POnF i ance ’ S L hep uneed ,he who 'e°f the world once again 
into darkness. Again, by the American co-operation, the military rules 
of Germany and Italy could not have been so much violent, and could 
in no case, had ignored the League of Nations so easily. 

7. Problem of the Minorities— After the First World War 
adjustment were made in the territorial limits of different nations. 
Many territories were annexed with such countries which had different 
culture and civilization. Austria, Poland and Czechoslovakia, etc. ' 
.were such states. The minorities of these states were dissatified 
because they did not have all the facilities for their full development. 

I hen the German subjects of these states revolted and Hitler 
annexed these states by attacking them on the pretext of lending aid 
to the Germans. This policy of Hitler also proved a great cause of 
the war. 


8. Imperialistic Interests -England and France had hold 
over a great part of the colonies of the European countries in different 
pans of the world. All the colonies were taken away from 
Oermany after the First World War. She had no facilities for raw 
material and markets. Italy also did not have any important 
gain from the war. Like Germany, she was also in search of estab¬ 
lishing her colonies. Japan also required colonies for her increasing 
population and the industrial development. England and France did 
not like that Germany and her allies should establish their own colonies 
So the conflict of imperialistic designs of the different nations was 
nothing but natural. 

The clump of 1929 — 30 A.D. made tne situation all the more comp¬ 
licated in Europe. Each state adopted the policy of protection of her 
industries. The developed countries had such great store of pro¬ 
duced goods that it was not possible for them to consume all of 
them in their own torrilories. Those countries were put to more in¬ 
convenience which had neither the raw material nor the colonies. Thus 
Germanv, Italy and Japan, etc. indulged in fulfilling their imperialistic 

designs. 
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Italy captured Abyssinia and Albania and Japan captured 
Manchuria. Cenrery also followed suit and captured many territone*. 
Who could then aveit the Second World War ? 

9 Rise of me New Ideologies—After the First World War. tho 

democracies were set-up in most of the European ‘“f 

rise of Russian Communism, Italian Fascism and the Nazism or 
Germany created an upheaval in Europe. So the rival 'deologie* of 
democracy and dicatorship encouraged groupism in Europe and 
brought the war nearer. 

10 Weakness of the League of Nations—The League of Natioi* 
was established for the maintenance of peace in the world and 

to prevention of wars. But it proved quite weak and failed to achieve 

herobiectives. She did not have any military power to implement 
her decisions and to punish the defaulters. Again, there was lack o 
co-operation among the member-nations and they wanted to urn the 
Leaaue for grinding their own axe. When Italy annexed Abyssinia. 
Japan Manfhuria, and Germany captured Austria and' 9“‘ h ° 5 '° vak £ 
ihrleaeueof Nations could not take any action against them. So 
the member-nations lost their faith in the League and Urey started 
preparing war-materials in great quantity. Hitler used to say 

'•The reconquest of lost territories cannot be achieved by solemn 
appeal to Almighty God or pious hope in the League of Nations but by 

the armed forces.” » , _ . - ;iu* 

11. Problem of Disarmament :-By the Treaty of Versadlw, 

the military power of the defeated nations was reduced and thej^were 

prohibited from producing great quantity of Ttf/'hia nadons were 
encouraged armament in place of disarmament. The big nations were 

asking the smaller nations*^ for disarmament but themselves wer no 

ready to follow suit. Consequently, Germany and other nations 

started preparations for the war and the production of war-materiah 

France Established her 'Majinot Line’ while Germany set-up her 

‘Fried Line’. According to Hitler— 

•'Re-armament nos the only road to power and national achieve 

me " t 12. Lack cf Foresight in The Policy of Engl.od-After , the 

World War the policy adopted by England was greatly 

n" tiJ» L, of f0'“isw “» " nSSSJ ZZ 

In 1936 A D. when Germany annexed Aus, " a an <* C a )S o England 
England should have checked her from so - A so, tng 

should have risen to the occasion and prevented Japan tacaB l 

Manchuria, and Italy from annexing Abyssinia. Larer on ^ ^ 
difficult to prevent these aggresive powers and to save the 
Benns has rightly said— . . 

"The statesmen of the major world 

mutt .<*> ’ 


-Jit 
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his military force and ttirt J ^njpcreasmg 


i ■ .... . * . -— * * vu v»i TCIddl. 

S»Afi“SSg 

maST Natnffomed 

many alliances for their safety. First of all Tfalv Fran™* *t>a n u 

Slovakia formed a Bloc in 1934 AD In 1935 AD Fr^n ° 

to tmptement'th .“«£?*•'° ch f Ck . ,he increasin 8 Power of Germany® and 
France s7^ed a d ! CIS10ns of ,he Paris Peace Conference. After that 
E%n2T5L\ “ 0n ; a88 :“ S,0D pact wi ‘ h Russia Czechoslovakia 
the thrM d n.»^. P S! j ,Ul ^ USSla -• So a 8 r °up was formed among 
franti? c?a u U J!. dcr thcsc c « r cumstances Germany started a 

aU,cs - She took Italy’s side on the question of 

BerlinZi^ X ?»■ . Wllh . hcr Which is known « the 
was fn’™H thA© ha c ^. lt!c i ? ,so signed a P act with Japan- Thus 
was formed the Rome-Berltn Tokyo Axis ’ Hitler said about it— 

,L pir r!!" S f XlS - IS ° * re 2! W ? r l d P° litical triangle which consists not of 
their powerless images but of their states which are prepared and deter¬ 
mined to protect decisively their right and vital interests .” 

iniiJfh* a*’ signcd a p3Ct with Gcrman y» and England 

iamne ■ a ^Qio W A k Fran< *- So Europe was divided into two rival 

Europeablaze A ’ D ' rcquircd on,y a P rctcxt to *ct the whole 

wf ,4 - Immediate Cause—The immediate cause of the Second 
World War was the German attack on Poland. By the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany was divided into two parts in order to provide a 
land route to Poland upto the sea and so, the Port of Danzing was 
handed over to Poland. But after sometimes Germany deraaded 
it back from Poland and without waiting for the reply, she attacked 
roland on September 1, 1939 A.D. When England asked Germany to 
vacate Poland, Germany fl a ttly refused. Thus, on September 3. 1939 
A D. England declared a war on Germany, It was, then, the beginning 
of the Second World War. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Causes of the Second World War—<1) Unjust Treaty of Versailles ; (2) 
improper behaviour o 1 France (3) Establishment of the Nazi Party in Germany 
p' Dis-satisfaction of Italy with the Treaty of Versailles ; (5) Japanese policy oi 
*xpaiuion ; (6) American aloofness from the European politics ; (7) Problem of 
minorities ; (8) Imperialistic Interests ; (9) Rise of the New Ideologies ; (10) ; 
p . n ? s league of Nations ; (11) Problem of Disarmament (12) Lack of 

fX 81 *™ 0D thc P ar *of England (13) Bellin-Rome-Tokyo Axis (14) Immediate 
cause German attack on Poland on September 1, 1939 A.D. 

Inevitability of the War 

Q. 2. Was the Second World War really inevitable ? 


Or 


. Was the Second World War a conflict of ideologies or a mere phase 
i» s i f^ble international conflict resulting from pursuits of the 
Penal interests ? Give reasons for your answer. (Agra B.A. 1953) 
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Ans. The Second World War of 1939-45 A D. had become 
almost inevitable. It was very difficult to prevent it for a long time. 

(1) There is no doubt that there was a lot of d 'ff" en * l ri !ir 
political ideologies of the Allies such as England J t f a ? v itc 
etc. on the one hand and the Central Powers like Gfrmany^ Itaty etc, 
on the other hand. England,' France, Amer.ca, etc. were in-tobfa 
of the democratic set-up. There the real power was in the ha„ds of^the 
elected representatives. In these countr.es, the power'waited in 
the hands of the people and the government 

representatives of the people. So the state pa.d full a eion to he 
interests of the people and did not become autocratic. On the 
contrary, there were autocratic military d.ctatorsh.ds in ■G-rmany and 
Italy. The dictators had all powers vested in them They were 
asll in all and ruled according to theiir whims. They took the state 
superior to the individuals and sacrificed the mterests of ttic general 
public for the sake of the state People could not criticise the dictator 
or his policies ond carried out h.s orders as it was their prime duty. 
The dictatots ruled with full military power 


The hatred, enmity and bitterness werethe 
ideologies of both these sides who doubted and hated ° a * h 
This gave rise to the possibility of a conflict. However, i . 

that the differences in the political ideologies was the chief cause of 

the war. , , , . 

(2) The real cause of the Second World War was the/mper/u/- 
istic designs of the differerent nations. This war was the inevitable 
result of the international conflict which was the direct consequen 
of the imperialistic designs. The imperialist countries like England 
France and America, etc. had carved out colonies in othercounrie 
of the world for their industrial and commercial interests. 1h-v usea 
to get the raw material cheaper from there and tba “ 0 ° a G- mS 
quantity and those countries were also used as their markets. G.rm y 
ahad Iso established her colonies before the First Wo.id War but ito 
had to cede all of them after the War. Italy was also not saltisnedI*th 
the Treaty of Versailles as her hopes were not fulfilled. Alter the 
First World War, Germany, Italy and Japan tried to establish 
colonies for the development of their industries. But England, Fran 
and America started opposing them as they could not bear that the 

countries should set-up their colonies m Asm and Africa ana 
create a danger to their economic prosperity. On the ... 

these countries were bent upon the extension of their empires, u 
these circumstances, the war became inevitable 

Italy annexed Abyssinia and Albania for the ex P a ™° c ! ina . 
empire and Japan captured Manchuria and many other parts of Ch 

Hitler also wanted to expand the German empire to re-estabhrt her 

old prestige He was greatly ambitious. He rejected the Tre y 

Versailles to fulfil h.s imperialism designs and nertelistio 

Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia. His success roused his imperi 
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designs all the more. As he wanted lo reach up to the sea-coast h* 
demanded the Port of Danzing from Poland tn 1939 A. D But Poland 
turned down his demand. Consequently. Hitler signed a non-agression 
pact with Russia in August, 1939 A.D. and being satisfied with the- 
security of his eastern border, he attacked Poland on 1st SeDt 1930 
A D. To check the imperialistic designs of Hitler, England and France 
declared a war on Germany on 3rd Sept., 1939A.D. So the imperialistic 
designs of different nations threw the world into the clutches of war. 

(?) The First World War and the Treaty af Versailles created such 
circumstances which made the Second World War quite inevitable The 
Treaty of Versailles was very harsh and humiliating. This treaty 
was thrust upon the defeated nations. The Central Powers especially 
Germany, had to cede many of her territories. They were ’compelled 
to pay a very heavy war-indemnity. Their military power was 
greatly reduced. On gaining power, Hitler rejected the Treatv 0 f 
Versailles and refused to pay the w.r -indemnity. He made the 
fortification of the Rhineland and started increasing his military 
power. His policy of re-armament made the European powers join 
him in this race. Under these circumstances, how could the war he 
averted. 


(4) As in the First World War, Europe was divided into two hostile 
9 camps on the eve of the Second World War. France had to sign 

pacts with many countries in order to meet the imperialistic designs of 
Hitler. Hitler at first signed a pact with Italy in 1930 A D. to streng¬ 
then his position. After that he sighed another treaty with Japan So 
the three countries formed a Bloc which is known as the 'Berlin-Home 
Tokyo axis' in history. Consequently, England and France formed 
another Bloc against the first Under such a division of the world 
the war naturally seemed inevitable. 

(5) After the First World War the League of Nations was establis¬ 
hed to maintain the world peace, to prevent wars in the future and to 
settle the mutual disputes. But the League could gain success only in the 
beginning when it was to decide the disputes of the smaller nations. 
But when the great powers violated her rules and decisions, then it 
could do nothing. When Italy annexed Abyssinia, Japan annexed 
Manchuria and Gernlany annexed Austria and Czechoslovakia then 
the League could take no actions against them. So other nations 
naturally lost faith in the League of Nations. Besides, the League was 
a weak institution, as it had no military power under it by which she 
could implement her decisions. Under such circumstances how could 
the war be aveted ? 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

. The Second World War was Inevitable—(1) Political differences of the 
ja nval groups was not the sole cause of the War ; (2) The international conflict 
resulting f rom the imperialistic designs was another cause of the war ; (3) The 
expansion of their empires by Japan, Italy and Germany was intolerable to 
other powers (4) The harsh and humiliating Treaty of Versailles made the war 
inevitable (5) Formation of two rival camp* in Europe ; (61 Weakness of the 
League of Nations. 
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Mala Events of the Second World War 

Q. 3. Give a brief account of the main events of the 
Second World War. 

Ahs. 1. Parties—On 1st September, 1939 A.D., Germany attack¬ 
ed Poland. On 3rd September, 1939 A.D., England declared a war on 
Germany. Soon, many countries, small or big, were entangled in 
this war. Germany, Itay, Japan, Rumania etc. formed one Bloc 
and were known as the ‘Central Powers*. On the other hand, there 
were 30 small or big nations like England, France, America etc. who 
were known as the Allies. In the beginning, Russia was on the side 
of Germany but she joined the Allies later on. 

2. Main Events of the Second World War— 

(1) Attack on Poland— When Poland refused to give back the 
Port of Danzing to Germany, Hitler invaded Poland on 1st September, 

1939 A.D. Poland could not stand against the German forces and its 
• capital Warsaw fell in about a fortnight. At that very time, Russia 
invaded Poland from the East. So Russia and Germany partitioned 
Poland between themselves after winning it. 

(2) Russian Conquest of F-nland —Russia did not have faith 
in Germany. So she conquered Finland in November, 1939 A.D. so as 
to safeguard Leningrad. After that she also conquered Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, etc. 

(3) Conquest of Norway, Denmark , Holland and Belgium —Germany 
annexed Norway and Denmark in April. . 1940 A.D. On 10th May, 
1940A.D. Germany attacked Holland. The Dutch faced the enemy very 
boldly but could not stand against the powerful German forces and 
they surrendered on 24th May and thus Holland fell to Germany. 
After that Hitler conquered Belgium after attacking it on 27th May, 

1940 A.D. The English army was able to escape with great difficulty 
through the Port of Dunkirk. 

(4) Defeat of France —Germany invaded France from three sides on 
June 5, 1940 A.D. The French ‘ Majinot Line * also could not save her. 
Hitler occupied Paris on June 10 and the French General Marshal 
Petain surrendered unconditionally on June 22, 1940 A.D. France 
was then partitioned into two : one part was taken by Germany while 
the other one remained under Marshal Petain. 

• ^ ar with En Sl Qn d—T he British Prime Minister Chamber- 

lain had to resign as a result of the astonishing victories of Germany. 
He was replaced by Churchill as the Prime Minister of England. In 
his very first addres to the nation, Chunchill said— 

"We shall fight on the seas and oceans , we shall fight with grow - 
.ing strength in the air . We shall defend our Island whatever the cost 
may be. We shall fight on the beaches. We shall fight on the landing 
grounds. We shall fight in the fields and in the streets. We shall fight in 
kills , we shall never surrender”. 
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aeroplanes started air attacks on England in 
August, 1940 A.D. These aeropanes made heavy bombardment on 
London and other towns. The German submarines, warships and 
U. boats sunk many British ships. The English held on with great 
■courage and they also started a bombardment on Germany. In this 
•way, Germany could not force England to surrender and the English 
succeeded in the maintenance of their freedom. Churchill remarked 
about their success— 

“Never in the history of mankind , did so many owe so much to 
so few." 

(6) Italian Failure in North Africa— After the fall of France, 
Italy also declared a war on the Allies taking the side of Germany on 
June 10, 1940 A.D. Italy wanted to conquer Egypt, the Suez Canal 
and those parts of North Africa which were under the English. In 
the beginning, Italy gained some success but soon Lord Wavell 
started defeating her and he captured the Italian colonies in Africa. 

Libya, Somaliland and Ethiopia were also liberated from the Italian 
rule. Under these circumstances. Germany sent her force under 
General Rome/ to help Italy, [o October 1912 A.D. the English General 
Montgomery gave a crushing defeat to the German array at El- 
Alamein. Thus, all hopes of Mussolini were dashed to the ground. It 
has been rightly said in this connection— 

“This British victory was one of the turning point of the War - 
Mussolini's African gamble failed and the Allied victory in No r th Africa 
proved to be the prelude to his fall. " 

(7) Critical Time for the Allies— In 1941 A.D. Hitler conquered 
•Greece, Yugoslavia and Crete aqd took hold of the eastern Medi- 
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terranean. Hitler wanted to put an end to the Eastern empire of 
the English. To achieve this end, he tried his best to capture Syria, 
Iraq and Iran but failed. 

(8) Early Victories of Japan— Japan signed a treaty with 
Germany and Italy in 1940 A.D. So the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis was 
formed and Japan also jumped into the war. Japan wanted to have 
her Influence over the whole of Asia but America was a great 
hurdle in her way. So she started bombing the American Port of 
Pearl Harbour. She also sank two great warships—‘Prince of Wales, 
and Repulse of the English. Soon Japan conquered Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Malaya. Singapore, Philippine islands, New Guinea, Sumatra. 
Java, Borneo, Bali, islands eic. She startled the world by her amazing 
successes. She also captured Rangoon on March 8. 1942 A.D.and after 
that she started attacking the north-eastern frontiers of India. 

(9) Germ,my invaded Russia— Hitler signed a non-aggression 
pact w,th Russia in August 1939 A.D. But he did not have any faith 
on Russia and took her as his enemy and also wanted to conquer the 
fertile tracts of Ukraine, her mines and her oil fields. Violating the 
treaty of 1939, she attacked Russia from three sides in June, 1941 A.D. 
Gn * or ' v ' WaS . n 'o de .' 0wards Leningrad, another towards Moscow and 

.I,! r iir va a ds j s i a ^Imgrad. Molotoy encouraged the Russian people 
for the war and addressed them in these words— 

"The government calls upon you. Citizens of the union, to 
rally more closely around our glorious Bolshevik Party and arouna 

7L,i,'nl•l 0 , VCr '' men '• around our S reat Uader and comrade. Stain 
Ours is a righteous cause. The enemy shall be defeated, victory will be 

r 9 er ™ n army conquered Ukraine, and reached near Mos- 

f°JV nd . r "k a,,ac c kln 8 Mos cow and Leningrad. The most fierce 
hattlc was fought at Stalingrad which lasted for 6 months. In Sept. 

vacated Russia tZ? "'“'■drawing and by and by they 

s h T . ’ Hltler , s Rus sian expendition failed miserably 

invaded D„«if» c3U j e his defeal ‘ The German army, which 

of So 00*0 UCCi t0 l2,0 °° from i,s ori 8 inal stren 8 th 

Italv (IO The F °Am ° f /,0/ >’- General Montgomery badly defeated 
Ed T t h h e Es r ° rces under General Eisenhower also 
Tunisia h t ,lL Montgomery. After a fierce fighting at 

A ied fo rei J^ forces surrendered in May, 1943. After that, the 
and stared ad„? Ured ,he S ' ci,y island - Then they attacked Italy 
Sssolin, fn lilt d 'u Wards Romc - There was a revolt against 
the AlW « he u 3S ,m P r ' s oned. Italy surrendered before 

1944 A D " S ' P 'T b " 1943 A.D. Rome was conquered in 

i™ ,',45. P “ P " ” r '“r ”"'*'=■! Mussolini .1* »W 

Started 'air 17a AU 'n ‘ nvade German y—ln 1944 A.D . the Allies 
imdir d r d . S °r n Ge . rman >' on June 6. 1944 A D Jand the Allied forces 
under General Eisenhower invaded Normandy. In August, 1944, 
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they conquered Paris and freed France from the German occupation 
Alter that, the German forces had to vacate Belgium and Holland’ 
At the end of 1944 A.D., the Allied forces attacked Germany passing 
through the Rhineland. It became difficult for Germany to fight on two 
fronts as the Russian army had also attacked her from the eastern side 
seeing his defeat near or at hand Hitler committed suicide in April 
1945, and the German forces surrendered unconditionally on Mav 
7, 1945 A.D. J 


(12) Japan surrenders— After defeating Germany, the Allies 
paid their attention towards Japan. The Allies conquered Philippines 
and many other islands from Japan. After that, they issued an ulti¬ 
matum to Japan that either she should surrender or she should be ready 
to face destruction. Japan did not pay any heed to that. Therefore, 
on August 6, 1945 an Atom Bomb was dropped on the Japanese city of 
Hiroshima and after that another Atom Bomb was dropped on Naga¬ 
saki on August 9, 1945. Being compelled by situation, Japan surren¬ 
dered unconditionally on August 14, 1945. After Japan’s surrender, 
the Second Woild War came to an end. 

3. Outstanding Features of .he Second World War-The Second 
World War differed in many respects from the First World War and it 
had its own characteristics 


(1) The Second World War was a total war. The participants 
mobilised all their resources for the purpose of war. Every citizen 
and every family in Europe was affected by it. 

(2) The Second World War was more wider in scope than the 
First War. It was fought almost in each part of the world. It was 
fought in forests, cities and deserts. Fierce battles took place in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, the Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean, etc. 

(3) This War differed in nature from the first one. It was a mobile 
warfare. Hitler astonished the whole world with his 'Blitzkrieg' or 
lightning war. The First War was a trench warfare. In the Second 
War, the air force played much more dominant role than that of the 
land forces and navy. Attacks and counter-attacks characterised the 
new methods employed in it. Tanks, aeroplanes, parachutes and 
destructive weapons were used in this war in abundance. Atom 
Bombs were used for the first time. 

(4) The Second World War was not only a war among the differ¬ 
ent nations but it was the war of rival ideologies and political principles. 
There were German Nazism, Italian Fascism and Japanese Shintoism 
on one side. All these gave more importance to the state in compa¬ 
rison to the individual and the power was vested in one person who 
was an autocrat. Hilter thought the German culture to be the best 
among the world and wanted to spread it throughout the world. 
Mussolini used to say— "The struggle between two worlds can permit no 
compromise. Either we survive or they.'' 

On the other hand, there were democratic countries like 
England, France and America etc. In 1941 A.D. the American President 
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Roosevelt laid down the objectives of the war in his ‘Atlantic 
Charter' as freedom from fear, freedom from want, freedom of 
worship and political liberty. The Allies did not like to crush 
Germany, Italy and Japan but their totalitarian ideologies. 

(5) The Second World War was comparatively more dangerous 
and destructive. Millions of people were killed in it. Family life 

destroyed d ' S,Urbed and 3 8r6at many ,owns and villa 8 es were totally 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

1 . Parties—Allies including England, France, America and many small 
t'he'other'side? ^ ^ C ' n,ral ^many. Haly"Jap^n Ttc on 

n\ d Mai " Even,s (1) Ge r,n an attack on Poland on September I, 19J9 A D. 

C °?il U ra St f 0f F,n J a " d I 0) Conqoest of Norway, Denmark, Holland 
fn No^hATrira 4 - <?> e r V °f , Franc ? • < 5 > War with England. (6) Italian Failure 

of Jarian ^ “ a ?'n f ° r ' h ' All, «* ■" 1943 A.D. (8)Early Victories 

of Japan , (9) Germany invaded Russia ; (tO) Fall of Italy-1943 A.D. • (11) The 
Allies invaded Germany in 1944 A. D. and her surrender in 1945 A D *n2* 
Surrender of Japan ; End of war on 14 August, 1945 AD. • • • ( ) 

c 3 „J h r C « TlStiCS 1 ^L , T 0,al war : (2 > Wi <*« SC °PC 1 (3) Mobile Warfare • 

(4) Conflict between two Ideologies ; (5) More destructive. ’ 

Results of the Second World War 

Q. 4. Describe briefly the results of the Second World 
war. 

.• ^ DS ' , J he r6SU ' ts of ,he Sec ond World War were more destruc- 

ike Ge a rma h n 0 v Se j 0 a f n Ihe F ' f h N °‘ ° nly W6re ,he defeated countries 
innnVr Ic I v y ' f J ^ a ®J d Ilalv etc ' destr °yed but even victorious 

were as follows :- and ’ FranCe a ' S ° b6Came W6ak - Some of its results 

< 1 '/f ter . h ' r defcat in the war, Germany became very weak. It 
T 67 St? k n m w°h | a F S ' t00k contro1 over the eastern part 

(67, .03 sq. k.m.jwhile Eng^nd, F^nce a n d America took control 

also divided fnt°n P t arl ( ,53,4 °° r sc l km > The German capital Berlin was 
wesiern half par s ' eas,ern half w ' nt to Russia and the 

German ^neorde* to America, France and England. Millions of 

7rmu tIf r-H ’ 5 • h civil ' an and military, were killed. The German 
from her- S '^Th^AlI'e nu,1 l b j r and 3,1 the w ar material was snatched 
w d T he A i‘ tned the war criminals and some stalwarts of 
the Nazi Party, and some of them were also executed. 

his <2*2 al , S0 . beCam6 very W6ak - The emperor was shorn of all 
Jaoan He aSnhs e h d ge ,i, Ge M ral Mac ' Arlhur was given control over 
the P mr,n a !!.i,!^,K h | d old ,ra P erial constitution and established 
h i '!? l ^ ed p ? wers - J apan was deprived of all her 

ledu^-d Ld h ' 9 C |f ^ had made S -‘ nce 1914 A D - Her military power was 
- d r d f d ail the war-material was taken away from her. Many 

she de h r ° f i apan We i e ' ed 3 ? d executed. By the Treaty of 1951 A.D.. 

the AmervI’ gam f d . sonie free dom but even then she remained under 
in'? Amencan protection. 
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(3) Like Germany and Japan, Italy was also deprived of her 
colonies. She was required to pay a heavy amount as reparations 



The Division of Germany into Zones, 1945 A. D. 

and her army was also much reduced. Ethiopia and Albania, which 
she conquered before the war, were freed from the Italian control. 
Some of her ports were given to France and some other ports to 
Yugoslavia while some islands were ceded to Greece. The port of 
Trieste, which was a bone of contention between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
was placed under the international control. —*• 

(4) The defeated countries like Germany, Japan and Italy, etc. 
had to suffer a lot due to their defeat but victorious countries like 
England and France had also to suffer considerably and they also be¬ 
came somewhat weak. England did not now remain the most power¬ 
ful country in the world. 

(5) Russia gained the most by this war. Her prestige rose 
high as a result of the German defeat. The Russian empire was 
greatly expanded. To her empire were added half of Poland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, some parts of Finland, Eastern Prussia and 
many portions of Germany. Russia emerged as. a domiaant country 
under the leadership of Stalin. 
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(6) The Second World War proved to be very very destructive . 
There was a great loss of life and property and correct 
estimates of it have not yet been made. Millions of soldiers on 
both the sides were killed. More than ten millions of soldiers were 
wounded in this war. Millions of the civilian population was killed as 
a result of the air raids and bombardment. The Allies had to spend 
more than a billion of rupees on it. Same was the expenditure of 
the Central Powers also. Many big cities and beautiful buildings were 
reduced to ashes as a result of the bombardment. Such a great des¬ 
truction had never been seen before. 

(7) The war gave rise to the desire for free lom in the sian colonies 
which were under the European countries. India, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Egypt etc, which were under the English rule, became free soon after the 
war. The colonies under France, Portugal, and Holland also got 
freedom by and by. 

(8) The British Empire was broken up and Britain lost the 
leadership of the world. Now American and Russian influences began 
to increase and the world was divided in two Blocs—(/) the demo¬ 
cratic and capitalist bloc under the leadership of America and (if) the 
communist bloc under the leadership of Russia. America tried 
to maintain her influence by granting economic aid to different 
countries and Russia tried to influence many countries by sprea¬ 
ding the communist ideology. Russia influenced the Eastern Europe, 
China and South East Asia while the democratic ideology had its 
influence on the Southern European countries and many Arabian 
and African countries. So, many countries of the world either came 
under the American influence on the Russian influence. England tried to 
maintain her influence by forming the Commonwealth of Nations of 
those countries which gained freedom from her. 

(9) There was an uproar on all sides to see such a great des¬ 
truction. Now all the countries of the world realised the importance 
of peace in a better way. Encouraged by the desires of establishing 
peace, the United Nations Organisation was established in 1945 A. D. 
All the people of the world realised that if there was any other such a 
big war then nobody would survive in this world. Consequently, every 
country of the world become ready to give every sort of help to the 
U.N.O. for the establishment of peace in the world. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Results of the Second World War-(l) Effects on Germany ; (2) Effects on 
Japan ; (3) Loss to Italy ; (4) Loss of power in England and France; (5) Russia 
became a world power ; (6) A great Loss of Life and Property ; (7) Different 
countries in Asia became free ; (8) World was divided into two Blocs-Demo- 
cratic Bloc under the leadership of America and the Communist Bloc under 
the leadership of Russia ; Establishment of the U. N O 
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1 . 


University and other Important Questions 

Briefly discuss the causes of the Second World War. 

United sSM-rK r 7t' 

grievances did the first th^ powers (The majo ' 

some or all of their opponents ? P ° Wers) pVufiS) 

J939 A,D Narra,e ‘ he eircuras,ances ‘hat led to World War II of 

4. Examine carefully the causes of the World War 11.^ ^ 

Was the Second World War really inevitable? Explain 

r»- ,i (A.U. 1969) 

Discuss the causes and events that led to the Second World 

. , (Pb. M.A. 1972) 

Account for the failure of the League of Nations. 

„ <• t , . (Pb. M.A. 1973) 

to the wfrV faF Chamber,ain ' s Policy of appeasement contributed 
9 * W * r 7 . (Pb. M. A. 1973) 

Second Worid War earIy P3rt P ' ay ' d by Germany in causin 8 ‘ho 


5. 

clearly. 

6 . 

War. 

7. 

8 . 


36 

United Nations Organisation 


Aims and Causes of tbe Establishment of the U. N. O. 

1 Describe briefly tbe origin, aims and organisation of 
tbe U. N. O. 

Ans. United Nations Organisation (U.N.O.)—The United 

Nations Organisation is a world organisation comprising a larg 
number of countries of tbe world which was established ini 1945 A.D. to 
bring an end to wars, to establish permanent 

to bring about an economic, social and cultural development 

the mankind. " ... 

Reasons for the Establishment of tbe U. N. O.-Followmg were 
the reasons for the establishment of the U. N. O: 

(1) The Second World War —The Second World War was more 
destructive than the first one. Millions of people were killed in the 
war and the number of those who fell a prey to epidemics is un¬ 
limited. Millions of people became homeless and unemployed ana 
many cities were razed to the ground. Agriculture, trade and indus¬ 
tries were ruined. There was an uproar throughout the world due to 
this war. The great politicians of the world were much perturbed 
with the speedy destruction of the world and the end of the human 
culture and civilization. Under these circumstances they started 
thinking about the establishment of an institution which could save 
the world from the dangers of future war and maintain peace in tne 

WOf (2) Removal of Mutual Suspicion-M that time, the world was 
divided into two blocs. Both of them had no faith upon*«*.other 
and both of them had doubts against each other II was be.np realised 
that there should be such an institution which should bring them 
nearer and remove their suspicions. 

(3) Establishment of Permanent Peace in the Wwld-O *i ^ 
the disastrous results of the Second World War, all the countries feH 
the need that there should be such an institution which could esta 
lish permanent peace in the world. 

(4) Destructive Weapons- The dMtructive weapons like the Ato 
Bombs, were invented during the Second World War which cot 
bring the end of* the world in no time. Therefore, the n £ 1 

time was that the different countries of the " or '* over mean* 

fiuch an institution where they could sit together and think 
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- - fc- 

S tb * «•»«• of the Third War Bu r ,h« Second , Worid War could 
World War and wanted to establLh !Lh 6 afraid of the Third 

war Wh,Ch C ° U,d Save tbe -rt- from r^ouTXS’t^S 


& objectives after the Rrs^WorM* War°a 1 ^ a .! ions . fai,ed •<> achieve 
World War which was foughT fronU 939 ?„ ' oTs Ibe Secon<) 

were more destructive than those of rh^ « f f ° 94 t L A- D i,s res ults 

•he world felt the need of such •,® rst . one The great powers of 
Powerful than the League of h Nation* Wb,cb sboiJ,d be more 

“vedfrom the horrorf of war and°n WOr,d COuld be 

bhshed. Thus, the United Nat.w n d P e ™ anent Peace be esta- 
1945 A.D. 0 Nations Organisation was established in 


Dumbarton Oaks Conference thauhere was** H* d f 3 . decision in the 
»al agency which could give a n r! c u“ d ° fs “ ch an mternatio- 

among the neace-lnvino^/> a permanent shape to the co-operation 

fcrence of^b^^Vo c^UDtrfe^nf^h ,h f, Worid * After that’a con? 
1945 to June 26 1945 A n L £ £ WOrld was beld fr°"> April 25, 
The delegates of difrer P n^o, , S? Franc , lsco and Charter was drawn-up. 
organisation startedftS® 8,gned , ,t 00 June 26 > 194 5 A D. This 
1945 A.D It wa • J 8 »? 3 r ? g v! ar raanner from October 2 \ 


--- '•vus iWWJtYCIl. 

me headquarters of the U N O. is at New York. 

•he objective™ oTth^U^fn P !? Ce ' ,0V J ng nation . who agrees with 
•he U.N O mH , t U ' N '°' a, ? d 1S rea<J y «° abide by the principles of 
the orgainsatinn * h ° u cons,dered suitable for its membership by 
necessf™"I"* °” h / a " bec , om i ,IS member. For its membership it is 

*Uch a countrl InH ? C |, Uri ia 5° UnCl1 sbould rec °mmend the name of 
Assembly Th. p d , *i hou,d be a Ppr°ved by 2/3 majority of the General 
Ru «sia and ChinlF Pern ? anent Members, (England, France, America, 
The General howe '[ e [- ve, °, the entry^jf any new country, 

on the Tern™ Assem ^'can withdraw the membership of any country 

tries ofrrf, ndaC,0n of the Securit y Council. Almost all the coun- 
01 the world are its members now. 

follow!?! ° f lhe U - N - ° —The aims of the U. N. O. are 

0) To maintain international peace and security. 

/*v T° P 1 *?? 101 ® fr» en dly relations among the nations. 

Wide V ^^° a - eve . inlernalional co-operation in solving the world- 
conomic, social and cultural problems. 
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(4) To promote respect for human rights, dignity and freedom. 

(5) To promote respect among the raember-natiohs for funda¬ 
mental rights and freedom of mankind by ending the differences of 
of sex, caste and creed. That is why it has been mentioned in the 
Charter— 

“We the people of the United Nations determine to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of v,ar and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights and to maintain international peace and security and employ 
international machinery for the provision of the economic and social ad¬ 
vancement of all people and to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims:' (The Preamble of the Charter of the U. N. O.) 

Principles of the U. N. O.—The principles of the U. N. O. 
are as follows 

( 1 ) The U. N. O. is based on equal rights and self determi¬ 
nation of the member-nations. 

(2) Each member-nation should perform her duties earnestly 
accord ng to the Charter. 

(3) Each member-nation should settle the disputes by peaceful 
means so that the peace, security and justice in »ne world are not 
disturbed. 

(4) All member-nations will not make use of threat and violence 
in their international relations. 

(5) All member-nations will help in performing those functions 
which the U. N. O. performs according to the Charter and none will 
help if country against which the U. N.O. is taking any action. 

(6) The U. N. O. will not intervene in the internal affairs of a 


country. 

(7) The U. N. O. will also see that the non-member nations also 
work for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

In short, we can say that the main aim of this world orgamsa : 
tion is to maintain peace in the world so 
becomes secure and worth-living. 


that the life of mankind 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 

u. N. O - Definition ; Causes of its Establishment-Second World War; 
removal of mutual suspicion ; Establishment of permjnent peace >th' world. 

Q 2. Wh'tar'Jt^TrincS^a^of the V * 

in brief their functions. m O — 

Ans. Organisation or Chief Organs of the U. IN. w. 
U. N. O. has six main organs : — 

(H The General Assembly. 
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(2) The Security Council. 

4 T C0D .° m i C a ° d SociaI Council. 
i? e Trusteeship Council. 

(At -S! I n,ernal <onal Court of Justice. 

Nations. It is*regarded *17 the v 20 ,mpo r rtant or S an °f the United 
is held once in ° theU N 0 ** meeting 

Ordinary matters are decided by shnnle^!?- , .” cct,ngs can be held, 
tant matters a majority of (wo-,hirri P Jn,* J ° y ■ VO I e but in im Por- 
can send 5 delegates bun's „ . ° ,S rei i uired - Each country 

matte,s relating 1 to L ce andsecI n 1°'?' As f semb ’>' discuss « 
also passed by it. R 0 dt LS‘ y The budget of the U.N.O is 

departments. The Assembly decided ah* from . al1 ,,s agencies and 

new member and the removri !f a „! old one Ft adm , ISS,on of a "y 
to elect the Secretary General and /h. 11 ,S a,$0 empowered 

Security Council. and ,he "“"'Permanent members of 

Nations, hfsTs'memff^' he ” ecu . live bod y of the United 

* 'C'-ina are it. pi? ra "^ Fra - nce * , E "* la " d a " d 

permanent members who are k u r * ma,n,n g 10 are non- 

two years Each member of the ^ il he GeneraI Ass embly for 

matters require T ^ T , he ordinary 

■of‘vetn* i l C bve P ermancn t members have the richt 

^^ F riffi , S‘^ h ? e ? ber !! , :f the Security Coundl 
creased to 5 which ind.T™ < h ' P ° f the Sec . uri,y Council wa s in¬ 
members. Its meetl are h,.d per^nanen, a " d 10 "on-permanent 
they can be held eaS too ,n 3 month but ’ in emer 8 c "“y. 

The/are e&r’ C t? has 27 members. 

thpm. k • by General Assembly for three years 1/1 of 

SSK £ ST T?,r d K ”’«i2£ 

in a year. P Th,S Cou " c ' 1 holds at least two sessions 

a oiJ h L C t ie f, fu r ion of this Council is to solve the economic 
works for the^ problems “ f ,hc member-nations. This Council 
nations andm^ffff 01 ". 10 and soc,al development of the different 
of the wir ma ^ ( es effor ‘ s t0 remove the economic and social causes 
inspects the wnril- app ?'" ,s commissions in different spheres and 

* United Nati"ns*"* ° f Var '° US SOcial in,,i,utions se, ' u P by the 

free and ^ Tru * te esf"'P Council —Than countries which are still no' 
the* Trustefsh P ro 5j c,, ° 11 . fro m tbe Uni ted Nations are looked after by 
country „ ! P Cou ". c,) - Thu Council tries to check that the ruling 
«>U"try pays attention for promotion of the economic, social 
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and political development of the countries under her and enables them 
to be self-supporting. This Council sends missions to the protected 
countries to know about the progress made by them from time to 
time. It also listens to the complaints of the protected countries. 
The ruling countries make efTor' for the development of the protected 
countries and send their reports to the Council. On the basis of 
these reports the Council makes its recommendation to the General 
Assembly for their betterment. 

(5) The International Court of Justice—W is the chief court of the 
United Nations. It is situated at Hague in Holland. It is composed of 
15 Judges. They are Heeled for 9 years. They are separately elected by 
the General Assembly and the Security Council. Only one judge 
from a country is elected. Its quorum is fixed at 9. AH decisions 
are taken by the majority vote of the present judges. The Chief Justice 
has got the right of a casting vote. The Chief Justice is elected for three 
years. * . 

The decisions of this Court are final and there is no appeal 
against them. The main function ol this Court is to. settle the mutual 
disputes among the different nations by peaceful methods. Whenever 
there arises any dispute amflu^ttre nations regarding treaties or 
pacts or legal questioDS,>rtleyare referred to it for decision. It also „ 
advises the General Assembly, the Security Council and other Agen- ' 
cies of the United Nations on legal matters. The decisions are- 
made according to international laws. 

6. The Secretariat —The day to day business is carried on by the 
Secretariat. It keeps the records of all the organs of the United Nations- 
Organisation. The chief administrative officer is called the Secretary 
General who is appointed for 5 years on the recommendation of the 
Security Council. Many officials from different countries work under him. 
The Secretary General puts into practice the decisions taken by all the 
organs. The Secretariat is divided into 8 parts for its smooth running. 
The Secretary General gets £ 5000 annually as pay and many other 
allowances. Nowdays, Mr. Kurt Waldheim of Austria is the Secretary- 
General. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

The Chief Orpaos of U.N.O —(1) The General Assembly, (2) The Security 
Council, (3) The Economic and Social Council, (4) The Trusteeship Council. 

(5) International Court of Justice, (6) The Secretariat. 

Work and Achievements of the U.N.O. 

Q. 3. Describe the a : ra$, work and achievements of the 
UNO. i 

Ans. Aims of the U N O. -Aims of the UN.O. have already been_ 
described in question No. 1. Please see that question for Arms of inc? 
U.N.O. f . 

Achievements of the U N O-Many critics are of the 
view that the United Nations Organisation shaU also meet tne fa 
of the League of Nations because this organisation has failed m t 
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maintenance of peace and security in the world. Today the world 

is divided into two rival blocks. Both are suspicious of each otto and 

JESS “ thc Production of destructive weapons. They saythat 

to a toL fc’ m g0,Dg 0n between Russia and America, can flare up in¬ 
to a fierce battle any moment. H 

,h t UNa only see one side of the picture. 

.v k r heachievemenls of ,he U.N.O. which she has 
made dunng these few years. They forget that the U.N.O. has checked 

S w ar from flaring up into a World War and has thus saved 

parts”-' ThC achlevemen,s of,he U.N.O. can be divided into tw» 

(fl) Political Achievements. 

(h) Social Achievements. 

Achievements— The U.N.O. has saved the world 

If.rK t0 War by S0,vin S man y tricky political problems, 

suen as the following : — 


(1) Kashmir- Soon after the partition of India in 1947 A.D. 
raKistan attacked Kashmir. As a result of it, the war broke out between* 
Pakistan and India. The United Nations Organisation passed 
ne Lease Fire Resolution for stopping the war and fixed the Cease 
nre Line. The war stopped at the U.N.O.’s intervention. When the 
Wfl !i S iA-T g . ain broJcc out on the dispute of Kashmir successively in 1965 
and 1971, between the two, the efforts of the U.N O. again brought an 
end to them and forced both the countries to withdraw their forces. 

Palestine— Palestine is a small country of the Arabs in. 
a u CSl ! a * ^ be ycws a * so ** ved ,here ,n ? large number. The- 
Arabs and the Jews were enemies of each other and both of them 
TODted to turn out each other from there, In 1948 A.D„ the Jews 
establishea a new state of ‘Israel* there The Arabs made an attack 
on that. The war came to an end by the efforts of the U.N O. and 
there was not great bloodshed on the establishment of Isreal. 

(3) Indonesia —The U.N.O. played a great role in the freedom 
struggle of Indonesia. The country was under Holland but became 
free in 1949 A.D. by the efforts of the U.N.O. 

(4) Greece —After the Second World War, the Communist 
guerillas created disturbances in North Greece. Many Communist 
countries helped the guerillas. Peace was established in North Greece 
by the efforts of the U.N.O. 


(5) ATorea—Korea was under the rule of Japan before the 
Second World War. She was divided into two zones after the war. 
Russia gained control over the north zone and America on the 
south zone. A war broke out between the two zones in 1953 A.D. It 
was with the help of the U.N.O. that peace was ultimately established 
in Korea. 

(6) Indo-China —A war broke out in Indo-China in 1953 
A.D. The war was brought to a close by the efforts of the U.N.O. and 
peace was established there. 
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(7) Libya and Syria— The French troops were withdrawn from 
Libya and Syria with the efforts of U.N.O. and both of them got 

freedom.. , , _ 

(8) Egypt— The British and the French troops attacked Egypt 
on the nationalisation of the Suez canal in 1956 A.D. The war was 
their forces by the efforts of U.N.O. and both of them had to withdraw 

stopped from Egypt. . 

(9) Hungary— A revolt broke out against the government ot 
Hungry in 1956 A.D Russia sent her forces there and the revolt was 
crushed with a heavy hand. A voice was raised in the U.N O. against 
the atrocities committed by the Russian forces and Russia was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw her forces. 

(10) Congo— In 1960 A.D. a civil war broke out in Congo. The 
U.N.O. tried to bring an end to the civil war and it sent the forces of 
neutral nations there. Thus the cease-fire was enforced there and the 
World War was averted. 

(11) West New Guinea— Indonesia became free in 1949 A.D. 
but Holland still had control over one part of this country named 
West New Guinea. Indonesia started war against Holland to get it 
liberated from the Dutch control and it was because of the U. N.U. 
intervention that in 1963 A.D. this part was given to Indonesia. 

(12) Berlin—There was a possibility of breaking out of the war 
between Russia and America on the Berlin issue but the war between 
them was averted by the efforts of U.N.O. 

(13) Laos- The situation became very serious 

there was every possibility of war there. But the U.N.O. 
situation and did not allow the war to break out. • . 

(14) Cuba- A serious conflict came up between America and 
Russia on the question of Cuba and there was every possibility ot 
the deterioration of the situation any moment. But the intervention 

of the U.N O. saved the situation. . 

(15) Efforts for the freedom of the Slave Countries— Many countries 
of Asia and Africa gained freedom as a result of the efforts or the 
U.N.O. These countries were Indonesia, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, etc. 

(16) Opposed the Racial Discrimination Policy of South 

U.N.O. openly criticised the policy of racial discrimination of South 
Africa and as per its efforts many countries of the world have econo¬ 
mically bycotted South Africa so as to bring about a change in ner 
policy. 

(17) Efforts for Disarmament- The U.N.O. has always made efforts 
for disarmament and has tried to stop the tests of the Atom Bombs, 

etc. Thouch it has not gained much success m this sphere yet it na 

appointed a Disarmament Commission for this purpose. India 
once the Chairman of this Commission. , . 

(18) Use of Atomic Energy for Peace U.N.O. has always favour 
this policy that the use of Atomic energy should not be made or 
destruction but for the promotion of peace and prosperity m tie 
world. International Atomic Energy Agency has been set-up for tnu 
p urpose. 


in Laos and 
controlled the 
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(b) Social Achievements— U.N.O. has done a wonderful work 
in the economic as well as social spheres through her agencies and 
tools many steps for the development of the backward countries Sh? 
has made the following efforts in this respect 

(1) Financial Aid— The U.N.O. gives economic and technical aid to 
the backward countries so that they should make progress and should 
be able to fully exploit their natural resources. The function of the 3 
World Bank is worth appreciating in this respect. 

(2) Helping the Refugees- The U.N.O. has made proper arrange¬ 
ments for the help of the refugees. About two million persons made 
homeless by wars and other such causes have been settled in differenf 
parts of the world. This work is in the hands of the United Nation* 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 

(3) Welfare of the Labourers - I.L O. is making great efforts 
for the welfare of the labourers of the world and is protecting their 
rights. 

(4) Welfare of the Children —UNICEF is busy in the service 

of the poor and orphan children of the world and their helpless' 
mothers. # K 

(5) Protection of the halth— W.H.O. has done a lot of work 
for the proteciion of the health of mankind. This organisation makes 
efforts to check different infectious diseases, like T.B. etc. from spread¬ 
ing further. 

(6) Control over the Narcotic Drugs— The U.N.O. has made efforts 
to have control over the use of narcotics so that they should be used 
for the purpose of drugs alone. 

In short, we can say that U N O. is serving the mankind a lot 
in different spheres of life through its various agencies. 

Though the U.N.O. has not achieved full success in the maintenance 
of peace in the world yet it is delinitc that it it is the only organisation 
which is working in this direction at present and it is this organization 
alone which can stop the war for an indefinite period. 

For its 'success, it i9 very necessary that two great powers of the 
world— i.e. Russia and America should make sincere efforts to make 
it a success and every possible clFort is made for spreading its princi¬ 
ples. The spirit of internationalism should take the place of nationa¬ 
lism. If it happens like this, then that day is not far ofi when the 
world will get rid of war forever. Otherwise, there cannot be any 
peace in the world. That is why it has been said — 

“The U.N.O. can do little while the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. face each 
other like gladiators for a bout." 

POINTS t6 remember 

Work and Achievements of the U.N.O.—Political—Solved me probloms 
of Kashmir, Palestine. Indonesia. Greece, Korea etc. (2) Social—Econorote 
•aid to the refugees, Welfare of tho labourers. Protection of health etc. csid 
control over tho narcotics." 
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Social Service Agencies of the U.N.O. 

|3FQ. 4. Describe briefly the activities of the Specialised Agencies of 
the U.N.O. What role has been played by India in this respect ? 

(V. Important) 

Ans. The Second World War did not only cause a loss of life 
and property but economic and social structure of most of the 
countries of the world was also shaken. While the need was felt for the 
establishment of permanent peace in the world, it was also felt that 
arrangements should be made for the economic and social development 
of backward countries of the world. The U.N.O. formed many ‘Special 
Agencies’ for the achievement of this purpose which are still working 
in the economic, social, cultural and scientific spheres and are making 
great efforts to make life more peaceful and prosperous in the world. 
These Special Agencies of the U.N.O. are the following :— 

1. UNESCO- 

(i) Foundation —The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation was founded on November 4, 1946 A.D. with 
its headquarters at Paris. 

Organisation —This Agency has a General Assembly which 
holds its meetings once in two years. The representatives of the 
member-nations take part in these meetings. The policy and the 
programme of the organisation is chalked out in this meeting and 
the budget is also approved in it. There is an Executive Board to 
implement its programmes. It comprises of 34 members and this Board 
conducts at least two meetings in a year. 

Aims— Welfare is the objective of this organisation. The objectives 
or aims of this organisation are to spread education, to encourage 
science, to promote cultures of different countries so. that they 
are drawn nearer to each other. They should understand each 
other so that the world peace should become deep-rooted. 

Work —To achieve its objectives, this organisation makes 
arrangements for the spread of education in different countries of the 
world. It opens schools and arranges for the training of teachers. It 
also pays attention to the cultural and scientific development with the 
help of films. It opens libraries and makes arrangements for exhibi¬ 
tions. This institution pays attention towards the cultural and 
scientific development through the medium of films. The good books 
written in different languages of the world are got translated and 
printed in other different languages of the world. This organisation also 
sends cultural and scientific missions to the different countries of the 
world so that there should be development of mutual contacts which 
may further promote peace and prosperity in the world. The work , 
of this organisation has been praised everywhere. Leon Elum rightly 1 
remarked at the time of its foundation...“/ believe in UNESCO as! 
believe in peace and as I have faith in mankind.” 

IndkCs Role —India is its member from the very beginning 
and she has tried hard for its success. The opening ceremony of the 
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2. International Labour Organisation (I.L.O)— 
foundations lx was founded in 1919 A n •* 
organ of the League of Nations In io/saK V* W ? 5 an ,m P orta nt 
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• Food and Agricnltore Organisation (F.A.O ) 
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°rid and also to improve upon the distribution of that produce. 

the piopic of ?he world food and the standard of living of 
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(hi) To help in increasing the agricultural produce by giving 
financial aid, by providing latest machines and by lending the servicis 
of the specialists, etc. . . V 

Work :—This organisation sends its specialists to the backward 
countries to give suggestions for increassing the produce. It also 
makes arrangements to save the plants and crops from pests. It 
also makes arrangements to supply better seeds to different countries. 
It encourages the employment of scientific methods for increasing 
the agriculture output. America, Europe, Australia, in particular, 
have lent much aid by giving machinery to many undeveloped 
countries. This organisation also makes efforts to increase the 
production of fish and forests and to control the dangerous diseases 
among the animals. 

India's Role— India has been its member since its beginning. Shri 
B.R. Menon of India was once elected its first Director General. India 
took an active part in its meeting held at Rome in 1958. In that 
very year, India also took part in its Asian session held at Tokyo. 
India has gained a lot from this organisaion. India has been 
given much help in the shape of machinery, medicines for checking 
agricultural diseases and services of experts for increasing agricultural- 
produce. 

4. World Health Organisation (W.H.O.)— . 

Foundation—This organisation was ounded on April 7, 1948 A D. 
with its headquarters at Geneva in Switzerland. 

Organisation -This organisation has a World Health Assembly. 
It holds its meeting once in a year where its programme is framed. 
There is an Executive Board to implement the proceedings of the: 
organisation. It has 24 members. This board holds its meetings 


twice a year. • 

Aims—The aims of this organisation are to improve the health 
of the people in all countries of the world, to control dangerous dis¬ 
eases and to supply medical aid and medicines, where required. 

Works —This organisation gives medical aid to the people. It 
arranges for medicines to prevent various diseases. It checks the 
spread of infectious diseases and supplies vaccine tor T.B. a 
arranges the supply of milk to all children of the world. It sends 
specialists to different countries who give suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the health of the people. 

India's Role— India has been given milk and medicines in 
large quantities. She has also availed of the services of the European 
and American experts provided by this organisation. India s former 
Union Health Minister Smt, Amrit Kaur was elected its Chairman in 
1950 A. D. With the help of W.H.O. small-pox has been eradicated 

5. 0II \jnited Nations’ International Children’s Emergency Fond 

Foundation —It was founded by the General Assembly in 1946 
A. D. Its headquarte rs are at Now York. 
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private agencies Cd ^ g0vernraent aid and -the" donation’from 
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w B * In,en “ l,0 “' Monetary Food and World Bank (I.M.E. and 

a n F 0 U ?u a u d Z T The Fund and the Wor,d Bank were founded in 1945 
A.D. with headquarters at Washington. ^ 

Organisation There is a ‘Board of Governor*’ to manage these 
It condtjcts its meettng once in a year. AH the rights are vested in the 
Board. The Board also has a Chairman. 

Aims —The aims of the Fund and the World Bank arc 

(/) To increase th® financial co-operation among tho countries 
of the vjorld. (//) To remove the financial hinderances, if any. in the 
way of the development of the member-nations (///) To provide 
money for the economic and social development of backward 
countries. 


Work-T\\t Fund and the World Bank have lent financial aid 
to many countries of the world for various development schemes 
This organisation also promotes the international trade. This World 
Bank gives loans to the member-nations and sometimes sends commi¬ 
ssions to assess the economic n eds of the different nations. Jn 1956 
another organisation connected with the World Bank under the name 
of I. F. C. (International Finance Corporation) was established. This 
advances loans for individual enterprises also. 

India's Role —India is an original member of the Fund and 
the Bank. India has a permanent representative oil the Board of th® 
Bank. The former Finance Minister of India, Shri C. D. Deshmukh 
had remained th member of both these organisations. In 1953 A.D. a 
mission of the World Bank came to India whi h gave useful sugges¬ 
tions as regards the financial resources of India. India has also 
taken loan from the World Bank to complete her various de\cvelopracnt 
schemes. 


7. International Refugee Organisation — 

This organisation was founded in 1945 A.D. Its headquarters arc 
at Geneva. Its aim is to give help to homeless people made 30 by 
war or by other causes. This organisation has so far helped about 
20 lakh refugees. In the beginning, this organisation made praise- 
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worthy efforts but laxity came in its functions since the stopping of 
the American aid in 1947 A. D. 

8. International Cm! Aviation—It was fourv-^ in 1947 A.D. 
with its headquarters at Montreal. Its main aim is to reduce the air 
fare and to make it cheaper and safer. 

9. International Tele-Communication Union — It was founded in 
1947 A.D. with Geneva as its headquarters. It frames international rules 
for the development of telegraph, telephone and radio receiving services. 

It also fixes different radio-frequencies for different nations so that they 
do not interfere with each other. 

10. Universal Pos‘a! Union—It was founded in 1947 A.D. with 
Berne (Switzerland) as its headquarters. Its aims are to promote 
international co-operation in the field of postal services. The orga¬ 
nisation fixes the postal rates for sending post from one country 
to another by international pacts. Each member-nation of this orga¬ 
nisation makes every possible effort to send its post as early as possible 
to other countries. 

It. International Atomic Energy Agency —It was founded in 1957 
A. D. with its headquarters at Vienna in Austria. 

The aim'of this organisation is to stop the use of the atomic / 
energy for war purposes and try to utilise it for peace, health and 
welfare of the mankind. 

It has a General Assembly which hold its meeting once in a year ,, 
but, in emergency, special ipeetings can be called. There is a Board of* 
Governors, comprising 25 members, to implement its programme f 
and policy ^ 

In short, we can say thdt U. N. O. has done very good work in 
the economic, social, and cifltural spheres for international develop- / 
ment through the above agen^es. These agencies have been working 
for the welfare of mankind continuously without indulging in 
political activities and are making it more prosperous. It is tfce duty j ( 
of each nation to give full co-operation to the U. N. O. and to work ( 
accordine to its suggestions so that these agencies are fully successful • 
in their functions. ' 

POINTS TO REMEMBER -^1 

Social Service Agencies oftheU. N. O -(1> UNESCO i (2) I. L.tjft ’ 
(3) Food and Agriculture Organisation ; f41* World Heath Organisatiorf; 
(5) Uoited Nations Internationa! Children's Fmergcncv Fund ; (6) International 
Monctory Fund and Wor’d Bank (7) International Refugee Organisation 
(8) International Civil Aviation Organisation ; (9) International Tele-Cemmnni- 
cations Union ; (10) Universal Postal Union ; (II) International Atomic 
Agency. 

Some Defects in the l'.N O. 

Q. 5. Describe some of the main defects of the U N O. Is It 
right to say that the U N.O will go (he way of the League of 
Nations ? 

Ans. Defects of the U.N.O —Though U N O. has proved 
more powerful and useful than (he League of Nations,-yet there 
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arc many defects to be found in it which can weaken its roots. Du 
these reasons some people even say that U.N.O. will go the wa\ 
the League of Nations. The main defects of U.N.O. are as follow*, 

(1) Incomplete Representation— Though U.N.O. is consider' 
be the best international agency in the world yet all the countries ' 
not gained representation in it. Still many European and Asian na-• 
have been deprived of its membership. 

(2) Defective Representation —Many defects are to to be fou ~0 
the representation of the U.N.O. The representation has been give 

■ the governments and not to the people of different countries. Secon- 
each nation, big or small, has been given equal representation, h 
country has got one vote. 

(3) Absence 6/a Permanent Army —U.N.O. has not got, its 
Army with whose help it could get its decisions implemented and 
punish the.se states who go against its decisions and create an ; 
phere of war. 

(4) Decisions of U.N.O. are not Final —The decisions of U.I s * 
arc not final. Its decisions are only proposals which can be cln* 
at any time. This diminishes the authority 6f this organisation. 

(5) Lack of International Government —The world is becoi 
international in nature. Therefore, there is need of an internat'</w 
government which could maintain peace in the world. U.N.O 
merely an international organisation and not a government which con 
frame laws for the world. 

(6) Two Blocs —U.N O. is divided into two blocs. One I 
consists of America, England, France and their allies. It is called 
American Bloc. The other group consists of Russia and her allies. 

is called the Russian Dloc. There is a lot of difference betwe r • 
ideologies of these blocs. Consequently, there is always tension p> ' 
insand much time is wasted in debates and consequenty the probier 
the world peace still remains unsolved. 

The U.N O. has become an arena in which the opposing I 
constantly measure their strength against each other. 

(7) The Veto Power —There are 5 permanent members of the ‘ 
ritv Council who have got the right to veto. If any of these mem- 
vetoes any resolution of the U.N O., then it is rejected. Conseque 
many important matters remain unsolved. It acts as a sort of brak. 
the working of the U.N.O. Lord Wintser has rightly said — “i 
organisation (U.N O.) will be one for keeping small boys in order 
Perfects who are themselves exempt from the rides they administer .” 

(8) Mutual Suspicion —There is lack of friendship, love an 
goodwill among ihe member-states of the U.N.O. They always suspe< 
one another. Under this atmosphere of suspicion, they are increase 
their military power and inventing new destructive weapons day in an 
day out. 

(9) Ignoring small nations— The small and weak nations a 
ignored in the U.N.O. and no importance is given to their view 
The big nations get their views accepted as a result of their power an 
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J (10) Imperialism— Most of the members of the U.N.O. are west* 
countries and they are imperialists. They want to over-power 9 
smaller nations for the achievement of their materialistic designs. Sue 
a policy always 'veeps the world peace hanging in the balance. 

(11) Security Council is more powerful than the General Assembly- 
The General Assembly consists of the representatives of all th 
member-nations but the Security-Council consists of only 1 
members But even then the real powers of the U.N.O. lie in th 
hands of the five big powers who are the permanent members 
Security Council. 

(12) Lack of the Spirit of Internationalism among the Member 
:tates—It is also a defect in the U N.O. that there is lack oj 
spirit of internationalism among the member-states. They are 1 
rounded by selfish motives and whenever any international prol 
comes up before the U N.O. then they make it all the more compli¬ 
cated by their selfish thinking and forget the international asw?<jt 
altogether. 

(13) U N.O. has no right to interfere in the Internal Affairs of ntk 
Member-states — U.N O has got no right to interfere in the interna) 
affairs of the member-nations. Therefore, it cannot remove the impor? 
tant causes of the world unrest. 

Conclusion. Seeing the defects of the U.N.O, some critics are 
of the view that this organisation will go the way of the League ol 
Nations and it will also fail like the League of Nations in preventinj 
war and establishing peace. But these people only see one side of thi 
picture. They forget that U.N.O. is the only hope of the world peace 
It is because of her that the cold war has not flared up in the world 
war and the fear of war has g r eatly been reduced in the world. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER 

Defects of the U.N. O. 1 incomplete Repress a* a tio n ; 2. DefeetW 
Representation; 3. Absecnce of* Permanent Army ; 4 Decisions of the L. 
ure not final; 5. Lack of International Government; 6. Two Blocs; 7. Veri 
Power ; 8. Mutual Suspicion ; 9. Ignoring the small Nations ; 10. Iu’penv 
ism; 11. Security Council being more powerful ; 12. Lack of the spr t 
Interntiona'ism aiming Member-states ; 13. No right *0 interfere in the 
ual affairs of the Member-state. 
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University and other Important Questions 
Write what you know about the aims and organisation of tl 

U.N.O. 

How far is the U.N.O. successful in maintaini. . the wor 
peace ? 

What does the modem world owe to the U.N.O. ? 

Is it correct to say that U.N.O. will go the way of the Lc 
of Nations ? 


